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PREFACE 


A  textbook  of  selections  is  one  of  the  tools  of  learning.  It  will 
be  utilized  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  students  and  instructors.  They  give 
the  materials  form  and  seek  to  comprehend  the  living  thought  rather 
than  repeat  the  dead  word.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  materials 
themselves  should  be  relatively  formless. 

As  an  alternative  to  the  introductory  textbook  of  selections 
^%s  that  is  based  on  a  "problems"  approach  to  philosophy,  this  volume  is 
'■^  organized  in  terms  of  positions  or  schools  of  philosophy.  The  concept  of 

^-        a  philosophical  position  is  admittedly  a  difficult  one  and  clearly  seems 
-i  to  be  "open  textured."  Generally,  I  think,  a  position  should  be  defined  in 

terms  of  a  "continuity  of  intention,"  to  use  Professor  Urban's  phrase, 
rather  than  through  identity  of  conclusions.  Vague,  then,  as  the  idea  of  a 
school  is  bound  to  be,  it  nevertheless  can  like  all  classificatory  devices 
<:>*  be  a  useful  pedagogical  instrument.  If  internal  differences  and  variety 

are  not  suppressed,  and  if  thinking  of  "isms"  is  seen  as  a  means  to  un- 
derstanding rather  than  its  end,  an  introduction  to  philosophy  through 
the  study  of  major  alternative  positions  will  have  its  unique  values. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  problems  approach  should  be 
dropped,  but  rather  that  the  approach  to  problems  taken  by  philosophers 
should  reflect  a  context  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  a  philosophic  school.  Chosen 
from  some  of  the  main  areas  of  philosophic  concern,  the  selections  are 
V,  designed  to  convey  to  the  student  some  notion  of  philosophic  schools  as 

r  well  as  insight  into  the  nature  of  philosophic  problems  and  awareness  of 

some  of  the  important  answers  philosophers  have  given  to  them. 

All  determination  is  negation,  and  all  selection  reflects  some- 
y  thing  of  the  arbitrary.  Teachers  will  note  that  not  all  important  phil- 

'T  osophic  schools  have  been — or  could  be — included,  and  that  some  major 

^*  thinkers  are  not  represented.  There  is  also  some  validity  to  the  view- 

point that  the  greatest  philosophers  transcend  schools — though  in  fact 
such  transcendence  usually  leads  to  the  founding  of  another  school.  Gen- 
r  erally,  the  aim  of  selection  in  this  textbook  has  been  to  provide  as  firm 

V.        a  basis  for  further  study  as  possible  and,  for  those  for  whom  a  "prob- 
i  lems"  course  is  the  only  elective  in  philosophy,  to  offer  a  valid  terminal 

^  experience. 

^  The  general  structure  of  the  book  is  historical  in  the  sense 

that  the  first  positions  studied  are  relatively  older,  the  later  recent.  This 
arrangement  allows  the  student  to  grasp  materials  from  more  traditional 
philosophy  first  and  then  utilize  them  in  the  study  of  positions  of  more 
recent  origin.  Within  each  position,  however,  both  older  and  contempo- 
^"^  rary  thinkers  are  represented.  Another  feature  of  the  book's  structure  is 

.  the  relatively  similar  organization  of  selections  within  each  perspective. 
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Thus  the  value  of  the  problems  approach  is  not  lost  and,  because  there 
is  emphasis  upon  the  context  within  which  these  problems  are  developed, 
may  in  fact  be  enriched. 

Introductory  material  is  provided  to  guide  students  in  their 
reading  and  understanding  of  the  selections.  Brief  bibliographical  notes 
follow  each  section  to  aid  in  further  reading,  should  students  desire  to 
pursue  beyond  the  introductory  level  the  ideas  presented  in  the  selections. 
A  selected  glossary  of  some  of  the  important  terms  used  by  authors  is 
included  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Words  of  thanks  are  due  many  people,  including  the  authors 
and  publishers  noted  throughout  the  text  for  their  kind  permissions  to 
use  their  materials,  and  the  many  students  who  have  helped  me  to  learn 
• — if  even  a  little — ^the  art  of  introduction.  Finally,  but  not  least,  I  want 
to  express  appreciation  for  the  countless  chores  done  by  my  wife  in  the 
task  of  bringing  this  book  to  print. 

R.  N.  B. 
Worcester,  Massachusetts 
January,  1961 
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INTRODUCTION: 

THE  NATURE  OF 
PHILOSOPHY 


JAMES  /  MONTAGUE  /  SCHLICK 
DEWEY  /  RUSSELL 


Philosophy,  like  religion,  seems  to  defy  precise  definition.  The  subject 
is  complex  and  diverse,  an  initial  diflEiculty;  and  a  second  difficulty  arises  from  the 
fact  that  individual  philosophers  see  the  task  of  philosophy  differently,  and  usu- 
ally make  their  definitions  of  it  part  of  their  general  philosophic  positions.  Nor 
is  etymology  fully  helpful:  "philosophy"  is  derived  from  the  Greek  philein,  to 
love,  and  sophia,  wisdom;  but  the  meaning  of  wisdom  is  somewhat  obscure,  and 
of  course  the  definition  reflects  Greek  rather  than  other  views  of  philosophy.  Per- 
haps one  should  ask  ''what  is  philosophy"  after,  rather  than  before,  exposure  to 
the  field. 

Yet  a  general  characterization  of  philosophy,  even  if  tentative,  will 
help  to  delineate  our  field  of  study  and  to  distinguish  it  from  other  inquiries.  Here 
our  main  clues  are  taken  from  the  history  of  philosophy.  Looking  back  over  that 
history,  we  discover  that  philosophy  has  attempted  to  do  four  distinguishable 
though  interrelated  things.  It  has  sought  to  work  out  some  inclusive  conception  of 
the  universe  in  all  its  aspects,  including  man's  place  in  it.  Here  philosophy  has 
been  synthetic.  Making  use  of  the  beliefs  of  common  sense  and  the  results  of  sci- 
ence, and  adding  to  them  the  insights  of  our  moral,  esthetic,  and  religious 
experiences,  it  has  undertaken  to  "see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole."  It  has  also 
been  speculative,  advancing  hypotheses  that  seem,  at  least,  to  transcend  the 
deliverances  of  ordinary  experience.  To  put  it  briefly,  philosophy  in  this  activity 
is  the  attempt  to  give  a  comprehensive  theory  of  reality  as  a  whole. 
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A  second  philosophical  activity  has  been  called  technically  "phenome- 
nological."  Here  the  interest  of  the  philosopher  has  been  not  so  much  speculative 
as  descriptive,  and  descriptive  in  a  complete  and,  at  least  initially,  uninterpreted 
sense.  Many  facets  of  our  experience  are  not  immediately  obvious,  and  some  are 
neither  clear  to  common  sense  nor  studied  by  the  natural  sciences.  Still  others 
may  be  so  muddied  by  inherited  beliefs  and  interpretations  that  the  philosopher 
feels  obliged  to  return  to  the  data,  to  the  facts  themselves.  Facts  must  be  revealed, 
the  implicit  made  explicit,  and  the  misinterpreted  or  uninterpreted  brought  for- 
ward for  examination. 

Besides  these  two  activities,  there  has  been  yet  a  third  that,  unlike  the 
others,  is  close  to  the  etymology  of  "philosophy."  Philosophers  have  sometimes 
tried  to  provide  not  only  a  vision  of  the  world  in  which  we  live,  but  standards  and 
guides  for  individual  and  social  action  as  well.  The  principles  of  right  and  wrong, 
the  norms  of  associative  life,  the  meaning  of  the  good  life — such  concerns  have 
been  central  to  the  philosopher's  search  for  "wisdom." 

In  pursuit  of  the  real  and  the  ideal,  synoptically  and  descriptively, 
philosophers  have  usually  engaged  in  a  fourth  activity  that  we  shall  call  criticism 
or  analysis.  Perhaps  less  exciting,  yet  essential  to  the  philosophic  spirit,  analj'^sis 
has  included  a  critical  assessment  of  the  assumptions  or  presuppositions  and  of 
the  methods  upon  which  common  sense,  the  sciences,  and  even  philosophy  rely. 
Analytic  inquiries  have  also  been  directed  toward  key  terms  like  "real,"  "true," 
"good,"  "matter,"  "mind,"  "space,"  and  "time,"  which  play  a  central  role  in  all 
systematic  thinking.  Here  the  philosopher — whatever  his  ultimate  goal  may  be — 
is  simply  searching  for  fundamental  clarity  and  understanding. 

These  four  activities,  then — the  speculative,  the  descriptive,  the  norma- 
tive, and  the  analytic — seem  to  describe  the  philosopher's  work.  But  how  shall  we 
view  these  activities  in  their  interrelationship?  Some  philosophers  would  answer 
that  they  are  all  'parts  of  an  inclusive  philosophic  activity,  and  any  philosophy 
that  aims  to  be  truly  adequate  must  include  all  of  them,  as  did  those  of  the  great 
classical  philosophers  like  Plato,  Aristotle,  Spinoza,  and  Hegel.  Another  group  of 
philosophers  would  regard  these  activities  not  as  parts  but  as  different  kinds  of 
philosophy,  the  implication  being  that  the  student  must  choose  one  kind  from 
among  them.  This  is  the  view  held  by  many  philosophers  today.  Some  follow  the 
lead  of  men  like  Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  arguing  that  philosophy  can  be  neither 
speculative,  descriptive,  nor  normative,  and  that  it  should  therefore  limit  itself  to 
the  activity  of  analysis.  Others,  such  as  the  followers  of  John  Dewey,  contend 
that  philosophy's  chief  business  is  normative,  that  it  should  be  primarily  "a  search 
for  the  ends  and  values  that  give  direction  to  our  collective  human  activities." 
Only  a  relatively  few  contemporary  thinkers,  such  for  example  as  those  influenced 
by  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  urge  that  philosophy  should  return  to  its  original 
speculative  interests  as  well. 

The  selections  in  this  introduction  present  a  variety  of  views  about 
the  nature  of  philosophy  and  of  these  various  philosophic  activities.  They  should 
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be  read  as  introductory  statements,  subject  to  later  development  and  articulation. 
Following  them  is  the  presentation  of  the  first  of  the  six  major  movements  or 
positions  in  philosophy  that  are  our  main  subjects  of  study.  Each  of  the  six  begins 
with  a  brief  definition  of  the  position  represented,  followed  by  an  examination  of 
the  chief  historical  sources  of  the  movement,  and  then  a  tracing  of  the  develop- 
ment of  that  position  through  its  treatment  of  a  variety  of  problems  of  philo- 
sophic interest.  The  goal  of  our  study  is  not  only  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
philosophy,  but  also  to  grasp  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  general  perspective  in 
philosophy  and  to  examine  the  solutions  to  problems  of  human  concern  that  these 
perspectives  of^er. 

These  problems  provide  a  basis  for  distinguishing  the  divisions  of 
philosophy  that  are  recognized  by  most  if  not  all  philosophers,  regardless  of  their 
commitments  about  the  nature  of  philosophy  itself,  their  manner  in  treating  them, 
or  the  conclusions  reached  in  them.  Hsre  again  we  shall  give  only  introductory 
statements  about  these  divisions,  and  allow  the  selections  to  develop  them.  First 
is  the  discipline  named  metaphysics.  Metaphysics  can  be  defined  as  the  general 
theory  of  reality.  Among  the  questions  it  has  traditionally  asked  are,  "What  is 
the  nature  of  reality?  Is  reality  one  or  many?  and.  Is  reality  purposive  or  me- 
chanical? It  is  usually  subdivided  into  the  following  fields:  ontology,  or  theor\-  of 
being;  cosmology,  or  theory  of  the  cosmos;  rational  -psychology,  or  theory  of 
mind  and  mind's  place  in  nature;  rational  theology,  or  theor\'  of  divinity;  and 
axiology,  or  theory  of  values  and  of  the  place  of  values  in  reality.  Generally,  the 
methods  in  metaphysical  investigation  have  been  speculative  rather  than  experi- 
mental; frequently,  in  fact,  metaphysics  and  speculation  have  been  taken  as 
synonymous. 

The  second  major  subdivision  of  philosophy  is  epistemology ,  or  theory 
of  knowledge.  Among  its  questions  are,  What  is  the  nature  of  knowledge?  What 
is  the  source  of  knowledge?  and,  What  is  the  criterion  of  knowledge?  A  third 
subdivision  is  usually  called  the  normative  sciences,  chiefly  because  it  deals  with 
problems  of  value  in  relation  to  rules  or  standards.  The  major  normative  sciences 
are  logic,  the  study  of  arguments;  ethics,  the  study  of  the  individual  good;  social 
philosophy,  the  study  of  the  social  good;  esthetics,  the  normative  science  of  art 
and  the  beautiful;  and  philosophy  of  religion,  the  philosophic  examination  of  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  practices.  Last  is  a  group  of  studies  to  which  no  special  name 
has  been  traditionally  given,  but  which  we  shall  call  the  "philosophies  of."  They 
are  alike  in  that  each  of  them  begins  with  some  limited  area  of  experience  and 
then  seeks  to  relate  that  area  to  a  general  philosophic  position.  The  philosophy  of 
science  is  one  study  from  this  group  that  is  included  in  this  volume. 

Such,  then,  are  the  major  activities  and  fields  of  philosophy.  We  turn 
now  from  talk  about  philosophy  to  talk  in  philosophy.  In  so  doing,  we  will  meet 
problems  which  are  among  the  most  important  a  human  being  can  face,  and  with 
which  many  of  the  best  minds  of  AVestern  culture  have  wrestled.  The  struggle 
for  understanding  will  not  always  be  easy,  nor  will  the  conclusions  examined  be 
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satisfactory;  but  always  the  activity  will  be  important.  Whoever  has  "wondered," 
as  Aristotle  put  it,  about  man,  truth,  and  reality  will  find  the  study  of  philosophy 
a  priceless  adventure — even  though,  with  Spinoza,  we  must  conclude  by  observing 
that  "all  good  things  are  as  difficult  as  they  are  rare." 

1.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  ITS  CRITICS 

William  James  (1842-1910) 

Philosophy  must  not  only  define  itself,  but  must  consider  objections  to 
its  activities  as  well.  In  this  selection  the  well-known  American  psychologist  and 
philosopher  William  James  addresses  himself  both  to  definition  and  defense. 
James'  definition  of  philosophy  follows  the  etymology  of  the  word,  emphasizing 
philosophy's  concern  for  the  general  and  universal,  but  noting  also  that  it  ex- 
presses a  personal  temper  and  purpose  rather  than  a  neatly  bounded  discipline. 
The  objections  James  examines  are  among  those  commonly  raised  against 
philosophy.  He  finds  them  partly,  but  not  necessarily,  valid. 


The  progress  of  society  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  individuals  vary  from  the  human 
average  in  all  sorts  of  directions,  and  that 
the  originaUty  is  often  so  attractive  or  use- 
ful that  they  are  recognized  by  their  tribe 
as  leaders,  and  become  objects  of  envy  or 
admiration,  and  setters  of  new  ideals. 

Among  the  variations,  every  generation 
of  men  produces  some  individuals  excep- 
tionally preoccupied  with  theory.  Such  men 
find  matter  for  puzzle  and  astonishment 
where  no  one  else  does.  Their  imagination 
invents  explanations  and  combines  them. 
They  store  up  the  learning  of  their  time, 
utter  prophecies  and  warnings,  and  are  re- 
garded as  sages.  Philosophy,  etymologically 
meaning  the  love  of  wisdom,  is  the  work  of 
this  class  of  minds,  regarded  with  an  indul- 
gent relish,  if  not  with  admiration,  even  by 
those  who  do  not  understand  them  or  be- 
lieve much  in  the  truth  which  they  proclaim. 

The  selection  is  from  Chapter  I  of  William 
James,  Some  Problems  of  Philosophy  (New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1911),  pp.  3- 
27,  with  omissions.  Copyright  ©  1911  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  Paul  R.  Reynolds  &  Son,  599 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Philosophy,  thus  become  a  race-heritage, 
forms  in  its  totality  a  monstrously  unwieldy 
mass  of  learning.  So  taken,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  any  special  science  like  chemistry, 
or  astronomy,  should  be  excluded  from  it. 
By  common  consent,  however,  special  sci- 
ences are  today  excluded,  for  reasons  pres- 
ently to  be  explained;  and  what  remains  is 
manageable  enough  to  be  taught  under  the 
name  of  philosophy  by  one  man  if  his  inter- 
ests be  broad  enough. 

If  this  were  a  German  textbook  I  should 
first  give  my  abstract  definition  of  the  topic, 
thus  limited  by  usage,  then  proceed  to  dis- 
play its  "Begrifj,  und  Eintheilung  [concept 
and  division],"  and  its  "Aufgabe  und  Meth- 
ode  [task  and  method]."  But  as  such  dis- 
plays are  usually  unintelhgible  to  beginners, 
and  unnecessary  after  reading  the  book,  it 
will  conduce  to  brevity  to  omit  that  chapter 
altogether,  useful  though  it  might  possibly 
be  to  more  advanced  readers  as  a  summary 
of  what  is  to  follow. 

I  will  tarry  a  moment,  however,  over 
the  matter  of  definition.  Limited  by  the 
omission  of  the  special  sciences,  the  name  of 
philosophy  has  come  more  and  more  to  de- 
note ideas  of  universal  scope  exclusively. 
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The  principles  of  explanation  that  underlie 
all  things  without  exception,  the  elements 
common  to  gods  and  men  and  animals  and 
stones,  the  first  whence  and  the  last  whither 
of  the  whole  cosmic  procession,  the  condi- 
tions of  all  knowing,  and  the  most  general 
rules  of  human  action — these  furnish  the 
problems  commonly  deemed  philosophic  par 
excellence;  and  the  philosopher  is  the  man 
who  finds  the  most  to  say  about  them. 
Philosophy  is  defined  in  the  usual  scholastic 
textbooks  as  "the  knowledge  of  things  in 
general  by  their  ultimate  causes,  so  far  as 
natural  reason  can  attain  to  such  knowl- 
edge." This  means  that  explanation  of  the 
universe  at  large,  not  description  of  its  de- 
tails, is  what  philosophy  must  aim  at;  and 
so  it  happens  that  a  view  of  anything  is 
termed  philosophic  just  in  proportion  as  it 
is  broad  and  connected  with  other  views, 
and  as  it  uses  principles  not  proximate,  or 
intermediate,  but  ultimate  and  all-embrac- 
ing, to  justify  itself.  Any  very  sweeping  view 
of  the  world  is  a  philosophy  in  this  sense, 
even  though  it  may  be  a  vague  one.  It  is  a 
Weltanschauung,  an  intellectuahzed  attitude 
towards  life.  Professor  Dewey  well  describes 
the  constitution  of  all  the  philosophies  that 
actually  exist,  when  he  says  that  philosophy 
expresses  a  certain  attitude,  purpose  and 
temper  of  conjoined  intellect  and  will, 
rather  than  a  discipline  whose  boundaries 
can  be  neatly  marked  off. 

To  know  the  chief  rival  attitudes  to- 
wards life,  as  the  history  of  human  thinking 
has  developed  them,  and  to  have  heard 
some  of  the  reasons  they  can  give  for  them- 
selves, ought  to  be  considered  an  essential 
part  of  liberal  education.  Philosophy,  in- 
deed, in  one  sense  of  the  term  is  only  a 
compendious  name  for  the  spirit  in  educa- 
tion which  the  word  "college"  stands  for  in 
America.  Things  can  be  taught  in  dry  dog- 
matic ways  or  in  a  philosophic  way.  At  a 
technical  school  a  man  may  grow  into  a 
first-rate  instrument  for  doing  a  certain 
job,  but  he  may  miss  all  the  graciousness  of 


mind  suggested  by  the  term  liberal  culture. 
He  may  remain  a  cad,  and  not  a  gentleman, 
intellectually  pinned  down  to  hi.s  one  nar- 
row subject,  literal,  unable  to  suppose  any- 
thing different  from  what  he  ha.s  seen, 
without  imagination,  atmosphere,  or  mental 
perspective. 

Philosophy,  beginning  in  wonder,  as 
Plato  and  Aristotle  said,  is  able  to  fancy 
everything  different  from  what  it  is.  It  sees 
the  familiar  as  if  it  were  strange,  and  the 
strange  as  if  it  were  famihar.  It  can  take 
things  up  and  lay  them  down  again.  Its 
mind  is  full  of  air  that  plays  round  every 
subject.  It  rouses  us  from  our  native  dog- 
matic slumber  and  breaks  up  our  caked 
prejudices.  Historically  it  has  always  been  a 
sort  of  fecundation  of  four  different  human 
interests,  science,  poetry,  religion,  and  logic, 
by  one  another.  It  has  sought  by  hard 
reasoning  for  results  emotionally  valuable. 
To  have  some  contact  with  it,  to  catch  its 
influence,  is  thus  good  for  both  literar\'  and 
scientific  students.  By  its  poetrj*  it  appeals 
to  literary  minds;  but  its  logic  stiffens  them 
up  and  remedies  their  softness.  By  its  logic 
it  appeals  to  the  scientific ;  but  softens  them 
by  its  other  aspects,  and  saves  them  from 
too  dry  a  technicality.  Both  types  of  stu- 
dent ought  to  get  from  philosophy  a  UveUer 
spirit,  more  air,  more  mental  background. 
"Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee.  Shepherd?" — 
this  question  of  Touchstone's  is  the  one 
with  which  men  should  always  meet  one 
another.  A  man  with  no  philosophy  in  him 
is  the  most  inauspicious  and  unprofitable 
of  all  possible  social  mates. 

I  say  nothing  in  all  this  of  what  may 
be  called  the  gymnastic  use  of  philosophic 
study,  the  purely  intellectual  power  gained 
by  defining  the  high  and  abstract  concepts 
of  the  philosopher,  and  discriminating  be- 
tween them. 

In  spite  of  the  advantages  thus  eniuner- 
ated,  the  study  of  philosophy  has  systematic 
enemies,  and  they  were  never  as  numerous 
as  at  the  present  day.  The  definite  con- 
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quests  of  science  and  the  apparent  indefi- 
niteness  of  philosophy's  results  partly 
account  for  this;  to  say  nothing  of  man's 
native  rudeness  of  mind,  which  maliciously 
enjoys  deriding  long  words  and  abstractions. 
"Scholastic  jargon,"  "medieval  dialectics," 
are  for  many  people  synonyms  of  the  word 
philosophy.  With  his  obscure  and  uncertain 
speculations  as  to  the  intimate  nature  and 
causes  of  things,  the  philosopher  is  likened 
to  a  "blind  man  in  a  dark  room  looking  for 
a  black  cat  that  is  not  there."  His  occupa- 
tion is  described  as  the  art  of  "endlessly 
disputing  without  coming  to  any  conclu- 
sion," or  more  contemptuously  still  as  the 
"systematische  Misbrauch  einer  eben  zu 
diesem  Zwecke  erfundenen  Terminologie 
[systematic  misuse  of  a  terminology  pro- 
duced just  for  this  purpose] ." 

Only  to  a  very  limited  degree  is  this  sort 
of  hostihty  reasonable.  I  will  take  up  some 
of  the  current  objections  in  successive  or- 
der, since  to  reply  to  them  will  be  a  con- 
venient way  of  entering  into  the  interior  of 
our  subject. 

Objectio7i  1.  Whereas  the  sciences  make 
steady  progress  and  yield  applications  of 
matchless  utility,  philosophy  makes  no 
progress  and  has  no  practical  applications. 

Reply.  The  opposition  is  unjustly 
founded,  for  the  sciences  are  themselves 
branches  of  the  tree  of  philosophy.  As  fast 
as  questions  got  accurately  answered,  the 
answers  were  called  "scientific,"  and  what 
men  call  "philosophy"  today  is  but  the  re- 
siduum of  questions  still  unanswered.  At 
this  very  moment  we  are  seeing  two  sci- 
ences, psj'chology  and  general  biology,  drop 
off  from  the  parent  trunk  and  take  inde- 
pendent root  as  specialties.  The  more  gen- 
eral philosophy  cannot  as  a  rule  follow  the 
voluminous  details  of  any  special  sci- 
ence. .  .  . 

Philosophy  in  the  full  sense  is  only  man 
thinking,  thinking  about  generalities  rather 
than  about  particulars.  But  whether  about 
generalities  or  particulars,  man  thinks  al- 


ways by  the  same  methods.  He  observes, 
discriminates,  generahzes,  classifies,  looks 
for  causes,  traces  analogies,  and  makes  hy- 
potheses. Philosophy,  taken  as  something 
distinct  from  science  or  from  practical  af- 
fairs, follows  no  method  peculiar  to  itself. 
All  our  thinking  today  has  evolved  gradu- 
ally out  of  primitive  human  thought,  and 
the  only  really  important  changes  that  have 
come  over  its  manner  (as  distinguished 
from  the  matters  in  which  it  believes)  are 
a  greater  hesitancy  in  asserting  its  convic- 
tions, and  the  habit  of  seeking  verification 
for  them  whenever  it  can.  .  .  . 

Objection  2.  Philosophy  is  dogmatic,  and 
pretends  to  settle  things  by  pure  reason, 
whereas  the  only  fruitful  mode  of  getting  at 
truth  is  to  appeal  to  concrete  experience. 
Science  collects,  classes,  and  analyzes  facts, 
and  thereby  far  outstrips  philosophy. 

Reply.  This  objection  is  historically 
valid.  Too  many  philosophers  have  aimed 
at  closed  systems,  established  a  priori, 
claiming  infallibility,  and  to  be  accepted  or 
rejected  only  as  totals.  The  sciences  on  the 
other  hand,  using  hypotheses  only,  but  al- 
ways seeking  to  verify  them  by  experiment 
and  observation,  open  a  way  for  indefinite 
self-correction  and  increase.  At  the  present 
day,  it  is  getting  more  and  more  difficult  for 
dogmatists  claiming  finality  for  their  sys- 
tems, to  get  a  hearing  in  educated  circles. 
Hypothesis  and  verification,  the  watch- 
words of  science,  have  set  the  fashion  too 
strongly  in  academic  minds. 

Since  philosophers  are  only  men  think- 
ing about  things  in  the  most  comprehensive 
possible  way,  they  can  use  any  method 
whatsoever  freely.  Philosophy  must,  in  any 
case,  complete  the  sciences,  and  must  incor- 
porate their  methods.  One  cannot  see  why, 
if  such  a  policy  should  appear  advisable, 
philosophy  might  not  end  by  forswearing 
all  dogmatism  whatever,  and  become  as 
hypothetical  in  her  manners  as  the  most 
empirical  science  of  them  all. 
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Objection  3.  Philosophy  is  out  of  touch 
with  real  life,  for  which  it  substitutes 
abstractions.  The  real  world  is  various,  tan- 
gled, painful.  Philosophers  have,  almost 
without  exception,  treated  it  as  noblo,  sim- 
ple, and  perfect,  ignoring  the  complexity  of 
fact,  and  indulging  in  a  sort  of  optimi.sm 
that  exposes  their  systems  to  the  contempt 
of  common  men,  and  to  the  satire  of  such 
writers  as  Voltaire  and  Schopenhauer.  The 
great  popular  success  of  Schopenhauer  is 
due  to  the  fact  that,  first  among  philos- 
ophers, he  spoke  the  concrete  truth  about 


the  ill.s  of  life. 

Reply.  This  objection  al.so  la  historically 
valid,  but  no  reason  appears  why  philo.-- 
ophy  should  keep  aloof  from  reality  j^erma- 
nently.  Her  manners  may  change  a.s  she 
successfully  develops.  The  thin  and  noble 
abstractions  may  give  way  to  more  .solid 
and  real  constructions,  when  the  materials 
and  methods  for  making  such  constructioas 
shall  be  more  and  more  securely  a.scer- 
tained.  In  the  end  philosophers  may  get 
into  as  close  contact  as  realistic  novelists 
with  the  facts   of   life. 


2.  PHILOSOPHY  AS  VISION 
W.  P.  Montague  (1873-1953) 

Professor  Montague  begins  this  selection  by  explaining  some  conven- 
tional definitions  of  philosophy  and  pointing  out  its  relations  with  science  and 
religion.  His  real  concern,  however,  is  to  determine  the  true  task  of  philosophy. 
To  do  this,  he  observes  that  knowledge  has  two  dimensions — breadth  and  cer- 
tainty. The  ideal  of  knowledge  would  be  to  achieve  both  of  these  ends,  but  in  fact 
the  ideal  is  an  impossible  one.  Philosophy  therefore,  in  his  view,  must  sacrifice 
certainty  for  breadth  and  richness  of  content. 

To  make  his  point  in  another  way,  Professor  ^Montague  distinguishes 
two  questions:  what  are  the  possibilities  open  to  an  event?  and,  which  of  these 
possibilities  has  actually  been  realized?  The  latter  question  he  grants  to  scientific 
inquiry,  but  the  former,  he  feels,  is  the  proper  one  for  philosophy.  Philosophy 
must,  that  is,  leave  the  domain  of  fact  for  the  realm  of  possibility,  which  is  known 
through  a  speculative  philosophic  vision.  To  this  suggestion.  Professor  Montague 
well  realizes,  there  will  be  objections,  yet  he  concludes  with  the  belief  that  the 
exploration  of  significant  possibilities  has  its  unique  and  rewarding  values. 


There  are  many  kinds  of  philosophers 
and  many  definitions  of  philosophy.  Im- 
plicit in  all  of  these  definitions  is  the  con- 
ception of  a  domain  of  inquiry  broader  and 
vaguer,  deeper  and  more  subtle,  than  the 
domain  of  ordinary  knowledge.  As  I  see  it 
there    are    three   main    types    of    question 

The  selection  is  from  W.  P.  Montague,  Great 
Visions  of  Philosophy  (La  Salle,  111.:  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.,  1950),  pp.  3-7,  11-14, 
16-18,  20-21.  Used  by  permission  of  the  Open 
Court   Publishing   Company. 


which  pliilosophy  asks.  They  are  the  ques- 
tions of  methodology,  of  metaphysics,  and 
of  kalology. 

First:  What  are  the  ways  in  which  we 
should  attain  and  verify  our  knowledge,  and 
how  should  we  interpret  truth  when  we 
have  attained  it — as  subjective  and  depend- 
ent upon  our  minds,  or  as  objective  and 
identical  with  reality?  These  are  the  ques- 
tions comprising  methodology  with  its  two 
branches,  logic  and  epistemology. 

Second:  WTiat  is  the  general  structure 
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of  our  cosmos  and  what  are  the  fundamen- 
tal forms  and  principles  which  underlie  that 
structure  and  which  are  presupposed  by  the 
sciences  that  investigate  its  parts?  These 
are  the  questions  of  metaphysics — of  syn- 
thetic metaphj'sics  or  cosmology,  and  of 
analytic  metaphysics  or  ontology. 

Third:  What  are  the  kinds  of  things 
which,  whether  actually  existent  or  merely 
ideal,  arouse  in  us  the  specific  attitude  of 
"approval"  and  to  which,  in  token  of  that 
attitude,  we  apply  the  name  "values" — ^be 
they  exemplified  in  the  beauty  of  sensory 
combinations  such  as  those  of  tone  and 
color,  or  in  the  righteousness  or  moral  good- 
ness of  character  and  conduct?  These  are 
the  questions  of  kalology,  including  ethics 
and  esthetics. 

The  three  groups  of  questions  when  con- 
sidered in  themselves  and  in  their  relation 
to  one  another  cover  pretty  completely  the 
entire  field  of  philosophy. 

If  the  foregoing  is  an  approximately  cor- 
rect account  of  the  meaning  of  philosophy 
and  of  its  main  departments,  the  nature  of 
its  relations  to  its  nearest  neighbors,  science 
and  religion,  is  easy  to  see.  Philosophy  dif- 
fers from  science  in  that  its  questions  are 
more  comprehensive  and  more  fundamen- 
tal, with  the  natural  result  that  its  answers 
have  none  of  the  definitely  verifiable  char- 
acter that  scientists  demand  for  their  an- 
swers. Philosophy  resembles  science,  not  in 
the  success  of  its  inquiry  but  in  the  spirit 
in  which  the  inquirj^  is  made.  The  philos- 
opher, Hke  the  scientist,  is  engaged  in  an 
intellectual  enterprise.  They  both  seek  to 
attain  the  truth  irrespective  of  whether  that 
truth  shall  turn  out  to  be  glad  or  sad,  edi- 
fying or  demoralizing.  Dispassionate  con- 
cern for  objective  truth  governs,  or  ought 
to  govern,  every  intellectual  quest,  whether 
broadly  philosophic  or  narrowly  scientific. 

The  relation  in  which  philosophy  stands 
to  religion  is  the  opposite  of  that  in  which 
it  stands  to  science.  ReHgion  and  philosophy 
resemble  each  other  in  content  but  are  con- 


trasted in  spirit.  Both  seek  answers  to 
ultimate  rather  than  proximate  problems 
concerning  the  universe  and  man's  place  in 
it;  but  the  way  of  religion  is  not  the  way 
of  philosophy.  Instead  of  the  audacious  in- 
dividuahstic  attempt  of  the  philosopher  to 
plumb  the  mysteries  of  nature  with  his  own 
little  mind,  the  religionist,  with  humility, 
piety,  and  faith,  joins  up  with  bands  of  his 
fellows  in  the  acceptance  and  practice  of 
behefs  which  he  feels  to  be  not  his  own  dis- 
covery but  a  divine  revelation  to  men 
greater  than  himself,  the  saints  and 
prophets  of  his  church.  Even  when  the  re- 
Ugiously  minded  person  consents  to  describe 
his  creed  as  the  one  true  philosophy,  he  will 
stress  the  fact  that  it  is  not  his  philosophy 
but  God's.  And,  conversely,  when  the  phi- 
losopher arrives  by  free  speculative  inquiry 
at  a  result  identical  with  the  creed  of  his 
ancestors,  he  will  stress  the  fact  that  his 
conclusions  are  vindicated  by  reason  rather 
than  accepted  on  faith. 

Up  to  this  point  I  hope  and  beUeve  that 
I  have  said  nothing  very  new  and  nothing 
that  is  not  in  accord  with  the  traditional 
and  acceptable  conception  of  philosophy 
and  its  affihations.  I  wish  now  to  offer  for 
consideration  some  ideas  that  I  have  deeply 
at  heart  as  to  what  might  be,  and  ought  to 
be,  the  aim  and  function  of  the  philosopher. 
These  ideas,  though  not  in  contradiction  to 
the  conventional  account  already  given,  in- 
volve a  reversal  of  what,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, has  been  the  main  emphasis  in  the 
traditional  procedure  of  philosophy. 

1.  THE  QUEST  FOR  CERTAINTY 
IN  PHILOSOPHY  AND  SCIENCE 

Knowledge  or  truth  is  like  a  magnitude 
of  two  dimensions.  We  wish  it  to  be  as 
broad  as  possible  and  we  wish  it  to  have  as 
high  an  approximation  to  certainty  as  pos- 
sible. Breadth  and  richness  of  content  con- 
stitute its  extensive  dimension,  degree  of 
validity  its  intensive  dimension.  A  system  of 
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perfect  knowledge  would  cover  the  entire 
range  of  being,  and  each  of  its  propositions 
would  possess  complete  certainty.  Now,  in 
the  search  for  knowledge  as  in  most  other 
human  undertakings  we  are  forced  to  rec- 
ognize not  only  that  perfection  in  any  re- 
spect is  unattainable,  but  that  even  the 
approach  to  perfection  in  some  one  direc- 
tion is  often  incompatible  with  the  ap- 
proach to  perfection  in  some  other  direc- 
tion. He  who  would  master  a  single  trade 
must  resign  himself  to  ignorance  of  others; 
a  jack-of-all-trades  can  be  master  of  none. 
To  be  deep  is  to  be  narrow,  and  to  be  broad 
is  to  be  shallow.  This  tragic  incompatibility 
of  the  extensive  and  the  intensive  coeffi- 
cients of  success  is,  to  be  sure,  not  always 
present.  In  some  types  of  enterprise  there 
is  the  blessing  of  a  positive  rather  than  a 
negative  correlation  between  depth  and 
breadth,  but  usually  we  must  choose  the 
one  or  the  other  as  the  object  of  our  prin- 
cipal emphasis. 

Already  in  philosophy  such  a  choice  is 
forced  upon  us,  however  loath  we  may  be  to 
recognize  it.  If  in  a  moment  of  detachment 
from  our  private  preoccupations  with  this 
or  that  phase  of  philosophy  we  gaze  upon 
the  panorama  of  mighty  systems  from 
Democritus  and  Plato  to  Hegel  and  Berg- 
son  we  shall,  I  think,  be  struck  by  two  facts 
significant  in  themselves  and  still  more  sig- 
nificant in  their  relation  to  each  other. 
First,  the  value  of  the  great  philosophies 
consists  far  more  in  breadth  and  richness 
of  vision  than  in  cogency  or  rigor  of  dem- 
onstration. Second,  in  each  of  the  famous 
systems  there  is  implicitly  or  explicitly 
manifested  a  pathetic  pride  on  the  part  of 
its  author  in  the  degree  of  certainty  with 
which  his  far-flung  theories  have  been 
proved. 

Now  it  is  common  enough  to  find  people 
who  are  proud  of  characteristics  in  which 
they  are  really  weak,  and  correspondingly 
humble  in  their  appraisal  of  the  virtues 
which  they  do  possess.  But  in  the  case  of 


the  great  philosophers  this  familiar  and 
engaging  human  blindness  is  not  only  pa- 
thetic and  comical  but  mo.st  unfortunate  in 
its  effects  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  enter- 
prise to  which  both  they  and  we  are  com- 
mitted. Is  it  not  too  obvious  to  mention 
that  the  differing  pictures  of  the  cosmos 
cannot  all  be  true,  if  only  becau.se  of  their 
contradictoriness  to  one  another?  And  is  it 
almost  as  obvious  that  no  one  of  them,  even 
if  it  were  true  in  fact,  could  be  proved  to 
be  so  for  reason?  The  abysmal  gap  between 
a  metaphysician's  conclusions  and  the 
meager  data  on  which  they  are  founded  is 
not  to  be  bridged  by  any  logic  of  demon- 
stration. If  the  worth  of  philosophy  were  to 
be  measured  by  its  certainty  philosophy 
would  be  in  a  ver>'  poor  way. 

Despite  this,  the  claim  to  cogency  is  al- 
ways present.  Are  we  not  ourselves,  as 
teachers,  obsessed  by  this  claim  when  we 
strive  to  disprove  this  or  that  doctrine  op- 
posed to  our  own?  And  do  we  not  in  our 
courses  produce  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
our  students  the  conviction  that  philosophy 
is  something  of  a  fraud  and  a  bluff — pre- 
tending to  have  scientific  vahdity  while 
completely  lacking  in  that  consensus  of 
agreement  that  science  exhibits?  If  this 
were  all  we  could  probably  bear  it,  for  the 
disillusionment  of  students  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  spoil  the  games  played  by  their 
teachers.  But  unfortunately  this  is  by  no 
means  all.  Disillusionment  and  a  mood  of 
defeatism  is  making  itself  felt  throughout 
our  entire  guild.  How  can  we  go  on  with 
speculative  theories  about  the  constitution 
of  reality  when  the  winds  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
and  psychology  are  sweeping  around  us  and 
covering  the  once  fertile  fields  of  fancy  with 
the  arid  sands  of  fact?  The  ancient  lonians 
were  not  plagued  with  quantum  mechanics, 
benzene  rings,  reflex  arcs,  and  "learning 
curves,"  and  there  were  few  known  facts  to 
cramp  their  style.  But  for  us  it  is  differ- 
ent. .  . . 
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2.  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  "WHAT" 

AND  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE 

"WHICH" 

The  quest  for  certainty — happily  so 
christened  by  John  Dewey  but  by  him  (also 
happily)  not  too  meticulously  pursued — 
that  is  the  real  source  of  our  trouble.  We 
should  rid  ourselves  once  for  all  of  our  pre- 
occupation with  proving  our  theories  and 
engage  upon  a  quite  different  enterprise. 
Does  this  mean  that  we  should  give  up  that 
search  for  knowledge  without  which  the 
love  of  wisdom  is  but  sentimentaUty  ?  I 
think  not. 

Knowledge  possesses  two  quite  different 
levels.  There  is  knowledge  of  the  what  and 
there  is  knowledge  of  the  which.  The  former 
usually  precedes  the  latter.  Before  we  can 
know  which  of  two  possibilities  is  reaHzed 
in  fact,  we  must  know,  at  least  to  some  ex- 
tent, what  the  possibihties  are  between 
which  a  choice  is  to  be  made.  In  any  pursuit 
of  truth  imaginative  anticipation  precedes 
logical  proof.  The  proof  may  be  of  the  con- 
crete, empirical  kind  established  by  obser- 
vation and  experiment ;  or  it  may  be  of  the 
abstract,  mathematical  kind  estabhshed  by 
formal  demonstration.  Proof  of  this  second 
kind  gives  that  superior  sort  of  actuahty 
that  is  called  "necessity,"  to  distinguish  it 
from  "contingent"  or  "brute"  fact — fact 
merely  as  such.  The  necessary  facts  con- 
firmed by  mathematical  deduction  are 
thicker  and  richer  than  the  ordinary  kind 
established  by  sensory  observation,  but  the 
realm  in  which  they  are  found  is  poorer  and 
thinner,  comprising  as  it  does  only  the  do- 
main of  abstract  forms.  But,  whether  the 
verification  be  inductive  or  deductive,  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  proved  must 
come  before  the  proof  itself.  Logic  can  never 
create  or  discover;  and  its  function,  how- 
ever important,  is  secondary  rather  than 
primary.  It  is  the  censor  and  arbiter  of  our 
fancies,  not  their  maker.  In  short,  it  is 
imagination  that  proposes  and  reason  that 


disposes.  Each  quite  obviously  needs  the 
other,  and  neither  is  ever  found  without 
something  of  the  other. 

Scientists  like  Faraday  or  Einstein  may 
be  blessed  with  glorious  imaginations,  and 
their  fame  may  rest  as  much  upon  the  hy- 
potheses that  they  have  constructed  as 
upon  the  proofs  that  they  have  carried  out 
or  inspired  others  to  carry  out.  But  for 
these  aristocrats,  no  less  than  for  their  hum- 
bler brethren  who  grub  for  facts  with  pick 
and  shovel,  miscroscope  or  camera,  the  ulti- 
mate concern  of  science  as  such — whether 
directed  to  the  concrete  field  of  perceptual 
events  or  to  the  abstract  field  of  conceptual 
forms — is  to  find  out  which  are  and  which 
are  not  the  actual  facts.  The  quest  for  cer- 
tainty is  the  quest  of  science,  and  no  do- 
main of  actuality  whatever  can  be 
permanently  shut  off  from  those  who  pur- 
sue that  quest.  In  very  truth  the  scientists 
want  the  earth;  and  I  suggest  that  we  give 
it  to  them,  while  the  giving  is  good. 

For  us  in  philosophy  what  then  will  re- 
main? Why,  of  course,  the  sea  will  remain, 
the  ocean  of  possibilities  to  be  discovered 
by  imagination  and  vision  and  enjoyed 
without  hmit  or  surcease  by  us  and  by  all 
who  love  beauty  and  wonder.  But  if  this 
proposal  be  accepted,  it  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted sulkily  and  with  a  feeUng  of  jaute 
de  mieux.  In  leaving  beliind  us  forever  the 
dry  land  of  fact  we  are  leaving  the  scene  of 
a  series  of  battles  in  which  we  have  been 
increasingly  beaten  by  the  ever-increasing 
armies  of  science;  and  in  abandoning  the 
place  of  our  defeat  we  should  abandon  also 
that  mood  of  defeatism  which  has  been 
steadily  growing  upon  us,  weakening  our 
courage,  withering  our  spirit,  and  shame- 
fully narrowing  the  field  of  our  activities 
and  ambitions.  If  philosophers  will  consent 
gladly  and  with  right  good  vnW  to  embark 
on  this  voyage  and  sail  forever  the  blue 
waters,  where  possible  rather  than  proven 
truths  are  to  be  found,  I  beUeve  that  phi- 
losophy herself  will  suffer  a  sea  change  into 
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something  which,  if  not  rich  and  strange, 
will  at  least  be  more  like  her  ancient  self 
and  refreshingly  different  from  the  doleful 
and  bedraggled  creature  which,  during  re- 
cent years,  she  seems  to  have  become. 

3.  PHILOSOPHY  AS  VISION:  ITS  AIM 
AND  SCOPE  AND  JUSTIFICATION 

To  the  proposal  that  philosophy  aban- 
don the  domain  of  the  actual  for  the  domain 
of  the  possible  and  substitute  inquiry  as  to 
the  what  for  inquiry  as  to  the  which,  I  shall 
receive  from  some  of  my  colleagues  a  rough 
response.  "Thank  you  for  nothing,"  they 
will  say.  "Is  it  not  bad  enough  that  science 
has  taken  all  our  possessions  and  left  us 
holding  the  bag — a  bag  that  once  contained 
all  time  and  existence  but  which  now  holds 
just  empty  air?  Are  we  to  add  irony  to 
tragedy  and  continue  as  ghosts  of  our  for- 
mer selves,  mere  playboys  of  the  intellec- 
tual world,  blowing  vain  bubbles  of  fancy? 
And  because  scientists  will  have  none  of  us 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  artists 
will  make  much  of  us.  The  thin  and  gran- 
diose abstractions  of  the  metaphysicians  are 
even  poorer  for  poetry  than  for  science. 
Far  better  that  we  surrender  completely 
in  the  knowledge  that  we  have  outlasted 
our  time  and  are  needed  no  longer.  We  live 
in  a  world  of  science  and  are  ruled  by  a  dic- 
tatorship of  fact.  Under  that  iron  rule 
there  is  no  place  for  the  free  activity  of 
philosophical  imagination." 

To  escape  being  utterly  crushed  by  such 
rejoinders  to  my  plan  for  preserving  philos- 
ophy by  offering  to  it  a  new  function  and  a 
new  domain,  I  beg  leave  to  return  for  a 
moment  to  the  shelter  of  the  metaphor  that 
I  have  been  playing  with,  and  to  point  out 
that  when  I  urge  that  philosophers  should 
cruise  the  seas  of  possibility  it  is  a  quite 
special  cruise  that  I  have  in  mind.  Not  the 
cruise  to  distant  havens,  still  less  the  jolly 
week-end  cruise  to  Nowhere  with  which 
prohibition  once  made  us  familiar.  Rather 


would  I  urge  a  sober  and  congervative 
cruise  along  the  .shores  of  fact,  keeping 
within  easy  di.stance  of  the  great  landmarks 
of  established  knowledge  and  directing  our 
imaginative  vision  only  upon  those  possi- 
bilities which  are  severely  pertinent  to  the 
truths  already  discovered  and  to  the  truths 
that  are  still  to  come.  In  short,  philosophy 
should  be  concerned  not  with  bare  po.s.si- 
bilities  but  with  real  possibilities — not  the 
golden  mountain  and  the  mooncalf  or  any 
idle  fancy,  but  the  real  alternatives  between 
which  a  later  knowledge  will  or  may  de- 
cide. .  .   . 

To  confine  one's  attention  to  the  actual 
is  to  narrow  one's  spirit  to  brutish  dimen- 
sions. The  distinctive  glor\'  of  the  human 
mind  is  its  power  to  detach  itself,  not  only 
from  the  here  and  now  but  from  the 
there  and  then  of  existence,  and  bathe 
its  tired  memories  in  ideal  waters.  So 
it  is  that  the  great  visions  of  philosophy, 
even  if  considered  merely  as  \nsions,  are 
precious  and  imperishable  possessions  of 
our  culture.  Even  when  their  content  has 
been  proved  false  to  the  world  of  fact  they 
lend  to  that  world  depth  and  richness  of 
meaning,  and  norms  for  appraising  its 
values  which  otherwise  could  never  come. 
The  pride  of  philosophy  is  in  its  disclosure 
of  significant  possibility.  This  ought  to  be 
so  in  the  future  and  it  has  been  so  in  the 
past.  We  should  interpret  our  subject  in 
this  way,  not  only  because  there  is  nothing 
else  that  we  can  do  in  an  age  of  science,  but 
also  because,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
best  work  of  our  predecessors  has  exempU- 
fied  this  deal  and  no  other.  Great  in  ^•ision, 
poor  in  proof,  philosophy  at  its  highest  has 
ever  been.  .  .  . 

But  while  lacking  the  value  of  their  pri- 
mary intent,  the  arguments  of  philosophy 
often  possess  a  real  though  secondary-  im- 
portance. They  may  clarify  the  meaning  of 
the  vision  though  failing  utterly  to  substan- 
tiate its  truth.  For  this  reason  the  studv  of 
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a  philosopher's  vision  should  sometimes  in- 
clude the  study  of  the  proofs  advanced  in 
its  support;  and  for  the  same  reason  a  con- 
sideration of  the  biography  of  a  philos- 
opher, and  of  the  age  and  social  setting  in 
which  he  hved,  may  be  pertinent  to  an 
appreciation  of  his  apergu.  To  that  extent 
and  to  that  extent  alone  should  the  facts  of 
philosophic  history  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  philosophic  vision  was  pro- 
duced be  of  concern  to  students  of  philos- 
ophy. For  the  rest,  they  should  be  left  to 
the  professional  historians  who,  because 
they  are  comparatively  undistracted  by  the 
duties  of  interpreting  and  evaluating  the 
meaning  of  past  performances,  will  be  bet- 


ter able  to  describe  to  us  accurately  the 
times  and  places  of  their  occurrence.  .  .  . 
What  proof  is  to  science,  and  what  faith 
is  to  rehgion,  probability  is  to  philosophy. 
An  elusive,  glimmering,  dancing  hght,  it 
nevertheless  gives  to  imagination  a  sense  of 
proportion;  and  to  the  visions  of  imagina- 
tion it  gives  a  perspective  whereby  their 
greatly  varying  values  can  be  discovered 
and  appraised.  Though  probabihty  for  the 
philosopher  never  rises  to  certainty,  it 
suffices  to  keep  him  in  wholesome  proximity 
to  the  land  of  fact.  That  land  he  has  aban- 
doned to  science,  but  he  need  never  lose 
sight  of  its  snug  and  sheltering  harbors,  to 
which  upon  occasion  he  may  retreat. 


3.  PHILOSOPHY  AS  CLARIFICATION 

Moritz  Schlick  (1882-1936) 

Very  different  indeed  is  the  conception  of  philosophy  offered  by  Profes- 
sor Schlick.  Philosophy,  he  believes,  cannot  be  a  science  in  the  sense  of  proposing 
truths,  for  there  are  no  specifically  philosophical  truths  at  all.  If  we  are  dealing 
with  a  question  of  fact,  the  truth  about  that  fact  must  be  determined  by  the 
sciences;  and  all  factual  questions  are  scientific  questions.  But  what  then  are  the 
problems  of  philosophy?  Professor  Schlick  sees  them  as  problems  of  meaning. 
Philosophy,  he  argues,  is  the  pursuit  of  meaning,  of  the  finding  and  clarification 
of  meaning.  And  this  is  an  essential  step  in  all  inquiry ;  for  we  must  have  a  grasp 
of  meaning  before  we  can  proceed  to  determine  truth  and  falsehood.  The  mean- 
ing of  an  idea  is  known  when  we  know  the  circumstances  that  would  make  it  either 
true  or  false.  Such  a  conception  reduces  philosophy  to  analytic  clarification,  and 
philosophic  problems  in  the  end  either  turn  out  to  be  scientific  ones  or  disappear. 
Yet  because  of  the  absolutely  fundamental  necessity  of  clarification,  philosophy 
remains  the  queen  of  the  sciences,  even  though  she  is  not  herself  a  science. 


The  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy 
is  perhaps  the  most  fascinating  pursuit  for 
anyone  who  is  eager  to  understand  the  civ- 
ihzation  and  culture  of  the  human  race,  for 
all  of  the  different  elements  of  human  na- 

The  selection  is  from  Moritz  Schlick,  The 
Future  of  Philosophy  (College  of  the  Pacific 
Publications  in  Philosophy,  1932),  pp.  45-47, 
54-62.  Used  by  permission  of  the  Editor. 


ture  that  help  to  build  up  the  culture  of  a 
certain  epoch  or  a  nation  mirror  themselves 
in  one  way  or  another  in  the  philosophy  of 
that  epoch  or  of  that  nation. 

The  history  of  philosophy  can  be  studied 
from  two  distinct  points  of  view.  The  first 
point  of  view  is  that  of  the  historian;  the 
second  one  is  that  of  the  philosopher.  They 
will  each  approach  the  study  of  the  history 
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of  philosophy  with  different  feelings.  The 
historian  will  be  excited  to  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm by  the  great  works  of  the  thinkers 
of  all  times,  by  the  spectacle  of  the  immense 
mental  energy  and  imagination,  zeal  and 
unselfishness  which  they  have  devoted  to 
their  creations,  and  the  historian  will  derive 
the  highest  enjoyment  from  all  of  these 
achievements.  The  philosopher,  of  course, 
when  he  studies  the  history  of  philosophy 
will  also  be  delighted,  and  he  cannot  help 
being  inspired  by  the  wonderful  display  of 
genius  throughout  all  the  ages.  But  he  will 
not  be  able  to  rejoice  at  the  sight  that  phi- 
losophy presents  to  him  with  exactly  the 
same  feeUngs  as  the  historian.  He  will  not  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  thoughts  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  without  being  disturbed  by 
feelings  of  an  entirely  different  nature. 

The  philosopher  cannot  be  satisfied  to 
ask,  as  the  historian  would  ask  of  all  the 
systems  of  thought — are  they  beautiful,  are 
they  brilhant,  are  they  historically  im- 
portant? and  so  on.  The  only  question 
which  will  interest  him  is  the  question, 
"What  truth  is  there  in  these  systems?" 
And  the  moment  he  asks  it  he  will  be  dis- 
couraged when  he  looks  at  the  history  of 
philosophy  because,  as  you  all  know,  there 
is  so  much  contradiction  between  the  vari- 
ous systems — so  much  quarreling  and  strife 
between  the  different  opinions  that  have 
been  advanced  in  different  periods  by  differ- 
ent philosophers  belonging  to  different  na- 
tions— that  it  seems  at  first  quite  impossible 
to  beheve  that  there  is  anything  like  a 
steady  advance  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
as  there  seems  to  be  in  other  pursuits  of  the 
human  mind,  for  example,  science  or  tech- 
nique. .  .  . 

We  want  to  ask  the  question,  "What  will 
be  the  future  of  philosophy?"  entirely  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  philosopher.  How- 
ever, to  answer  the  question  we  shall  have 
to  use  the  method  of  the  historian  because 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  say  what  the  future 
of  philosophy  will  be  except  in  so  far  as  our 


conclusions  are  derived  from  our  knowledge 

of  its  past  and  its  present. 

The  first  effect  of  a  hi.«torical  considera- 
tion of  philosophical  opinions  is  that  we  feel 
sure  we  cannot  have  any  confidence  in  any 
one  system.  If  this  is  so — if  we  cannot  be 
Cartesians,  Spinozists,  Kantians,  and  so 
forth — it  seems  that  the  only  alternative  w 
that  we  become  skei^tics,  and  we  become  in- 
cfined  to  believe  that  there  can  be  no  true 
system  of  philosophy  because  if  there  were 
any  such  system  it  seems  that  at  least  it 
must  have  been  suspected  and  would  have 
shown  itself  in  some  way.  However,  when 
we  examine  the  historj'  of  philosophy  hon- 
estly, it  seems  as  if  there  were  no  traces  of 
any  discovery  that  might  lead  to  imani- 
mous  philosophical  opinion. 

This  skeptical  inference,  in  fact,  has 
been  drawn  by  a  good  many  historians, 
and  even  some  philosophers  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  philosophical  advancement,  and  that  phi- 
losophy itself  is  nothing  but  the  histor>-  of 
philosophy.  This  ^^ew  was  advocated  by 
more  than  one  philosopher  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century  and  it  has  been  called  "'his- 
toricism."  That  philosophy  consists  only  of 
its  own  history  is  a  strange  view  to  take, 
but  it  has  been  advocated  and  defended 
with  apparently  striking  argiunents.  How- 
ever, we  shall  not  find  ourselves  compelled 
to  take  such  a  skeptical  view. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  two  possi- 
ble alternatives  that  one  may  believe  in. 
First,  that  the  ultimate  truth  is  really  pre- 
sented in  some  one  system  of  philosophy 
and  secondly,  that  there  is  no  philosophy  at 
all,  but  only  a  history-  of  thought.  I  do  not 
tonight  propose  to  choose  either  of  these 
two  alternatives;  but  I  should  like  to  pro- 
pose a  third  ^'iew  which  is  neither  skeptical 
nor  based  on  the  belief  that  there  can  be 
any  system  of  philosophy  as  a  system  of 
ultimate  truths.  I  intend  to  take  an  entirely 
different  \'iew  of  philosophy  and  it  is,  of 
course,  my  opinion  that  this  ^■iew  of  phi- 
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losophy  will  some  time  in  the  future  be 
adopted  by  everj'body.  .  .  . 

Before  I  go  any  farther,  let  me  state 
shortly  and  clearly  that  I  beheve  Science 
should  be  defined  as  the  "-pursuit  of  truth" 
and  Philosophy  as  the  "pursuit  of  mean- 
ing." Socrates  has  set  the  example  of  the 
true  philosophic  method  for  all  times.  But 
I  shall  have  to  explain  this  method  from 
the  modem  point  of  view. 

When  we  make  a  statement  about  any- 
thing we  do  this  by  pronouncing  a  sentence 
and  the  sentence  stands  for  the  proposition. 
This  proposition  is  either  true  or  false,  but 
before  we  can  know  or  decide  whether  it  is 
true  or  false  we  must  know  what  this  prop- 
osition says.  We  must  know  the  meaning 
of  the  proposition  first.  After  we  know  its 
sense  we  may  be  able  to  find  out  whether  it 
is  true  or  not.  These  two  things,  of  course, 
are  inseparably  connected.  I  cannot  find  out 
the  truth  without  knowing  the  meaning, 
and  if  I  know  the  meaning  of  the  proposi- 
tion I  shall  at  least  know  the  beginning  of 
some  path  that  will  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  proposition  even 
if  I  am  unable  to  find  it  at  present.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  future  of  philosophy  hinges 
on  this  distinction  between  the  discovery  of 
sense  and  the  discovery  of  truth. 

How  do  we  decide  what  the  sense  of  a 
proposition  is,  or  what  we  mean  by  a  sen- 
tence which  is  spoken,  written,  or  printed? 
We  try  to  present  to  ourselves  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  different  words  that  we  have 
learned  to  use,  and  then  endeavor  to  find 
sense  in  the  proposition.  Sometimes  we  can 
do  so  and  sometimes  we  cannot;  the  latter 
case  happens,  unfortunately,  most  fre- 
quently with  propositions  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  "philosophical." — But  how  can 
we  be  quite  sure  that  we  really  know  and 
understand  what  we  mean  when  we  make 
an  assertion?  What  is  the  ultimate  criterion 
of  its  sense?  The  an,swer  is  this:  We  know 
the  meaning  of  a  proposition  when  we  are 
able  to  indicate  exactly  the  circumstances 


under  which  it  would  be  true  (or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same,  the  circumstances 
which  would  make  it  false) .  The  description 
of  these  circumstances  is  absolutely  the  only 
way  in  which  the  meaning  of  a  sentence 
can  be  made  clear.  After  it  has  been  made 
clear  we  can  proceed  to  look  for  the  actual 
circumstances  in  the  world  and  decide 
whether  they  make  our  proposition  true  or 
false.  There  is  no  vital  difference  between 
the  waj^s  we  decide  about  truth  and  falsity 
in  science  and  in  every-day  fife.  Science 
develops  in  the  same  ways  in  which  does 
knowledge  in  daily  hfe.  The  method  of 
verification  is  essentially  the  same;  only 
the  facts  by  which  scientific  statements  are 
verified  are  usually  more  difficult  to  ob- 
serve. .  .  . 

From  what  I  have  said  so  fai  it  might 
seem  that  philosophy  would  simply  have  to 
be  defined  as  the  science  of  meaning,  as,  for 
example,  astronomy  is  the  science  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  or  zoology  the  science  of 
animals,  and  that  philosophy  would  be  a 
science  just  as  other  sciences,  only  its  sub- 
ject would  be  different,  namely,  "Mean- 
ing." .  .  . 

But  philosophy  is  not  a  science  in  this 
sense.  There  can  be  no  science  of  meaning, 
because  there  cannot  be  any  set  of  true 
propositions  about  meaning.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  meaning 
of  a  sentence  or  of  a  proposition  we  must 
go  beyond  propositions.  For  we  cannot  hope 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  a  proposition 
merely  by  presenting  another  proposition. 
When  I  ask  somebody,  "What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  or  that?"  he  must  answer  by  a 
sentence  that  would  try  to  describe  the 
meaning.  But  he  cannot  ultimately  succeed 
in  this,  for  his  answering  sentence  would 
be  but  another  proposition  and  I  would  be 
perfectly  justified  in  asking  "What  do  you 
mean  by  this?"  We  would  perhaps  go  on 
defining  what  he  meant  by  using  different 
words,  and  repeat  his  thought  over  and 
over  again  by  using  new  sentences.  I  could 
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always  go  on  asking  "But  what  does  this 
new  proposition  mean?"  You  see,  there 
would  never  be  any  end  to  this  kind  of  in- 
quiry, the  meaning  could  never  be  clarified, 
if  there  were  no  other  way  of  arriving  at  it 
than  by  a  series  of  propositions.  .  .  . 

Our  conclusion  is  that  philosophy  was 
misunderstood  when  it  was  thought  that 
philosophical  results  could  be  expressed  in 
propositions,  and  that  there  could  be  a  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  consisting  of  a  system  of 
propositions  which  would  represent  the  an- 
swers to  "philosophical"  questions.  There 
are  no  specific  "philosophical"  truths  which 
would  contain  the  solution  of  specific  "phil- 
osophical" problems,  but  philosophy  has 
the  task  of  finding  the  meaning  of  all  prob- 
lems and  their  solutions.  It  must  be  defined 
as  the  activity  of  finding  meaning. 

Philosophy  is  an  activity,  not  a  science, 
but  this  activity,  of  course,  is  at  work  in 
every  single  science  continually,  because 
before  the  sciences  can  discover  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  a  proposition  they  have  to  get  at 
the  meaning  first.  And  sometimes  in  the 
course  of  their  work  they  are  surprised  to 
find,  by  the  contradictory  results  at  which 
they  arrive,  that  they  have  been  using 
words  without  a  perfectly  clear  meaning, 
and  then  they  will  have  to  turn  to  the  philo- 
sophical activity  of  clarification,  and  thej^ 
cannot  go  on  with  the  pursuit  of  truth  be- 
fore the  pursuit  of  meaning  has  been  suc- 
cessful. In  this  way  philosophy  is  an 
extremely  important  factor  within  science 
and  it  very  well  deserves  to  bear  the  name 
of  "The  Queen  of  Sciences." 

The  Queen  of  Sciences  is  not  itself  a  sci- 
ence. It  is  an  activity  which  is  needed  by 
all  scientists  and  pervades  all  their  other 
activities.  But  all  real  problems  are  scien- 
tific questions,  there  are  no  others. 

And  what  was  the  matter  with  those 
great  questions  that  have  been  looked  upon 
— or  rather  looked  up  to — as  specific  "philo- 
sophical problems"  for  so  many  centuries? 
Here  we  must  distinguish  two  cases.  In  the 


first  place,  there  are  a  great  many  questioiLs 
which  look  like  questions  became  they  are 
formed  according  to  a  certain  grammatical 
order  but  which  nevertheless  are  not  real 
questions,  since  it  can  easily  be  shown  that 
the  words,  as  they  are  put  together,  do  not 
make  logical  sense. . . . 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  some 
"philosophical"  problems  which  prove  to  be 
real  questions.  But  of  these  it  can  always  be 
shown  by  proper  analysis  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  solved  by  the  methods  of 
science  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  ap- 
ply these  methods  at  present  for  merely 
technical  reasons.  We  can  at  least  say  what 
would  have  to  be  done  in  order  to  an.swer 
the  question  even  if  we  cannot  actually  do 
it  with  the  means  at  our  disposal.  In  other 
words:  problems  of  this  kind  have  no  spe- 
cial "philosophical"  character,  but  are  sim- 
ply scientific  questions.  They  are  always 
answerable  in  principle,  if  not  in  practice, 
and  the  answer  can  be  given  only  by  scien- 
tific investigation. 

Thus  the  fate  of  all  "philosophical  prob- 
lems" is  this:  Some  of  them  will  disappear 
by  being  shown  to  be  mistakes  and  mis- 
understandings of  our  language  and  the 
others  will  be  found  to  be  ordinary-  scientific 
questions  in  disguise.  These  remarks,  I 
think,  determine  the  whole  future  of  phi- 
losophy. .  .  . 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  philosophers  of 
the  future  will  see  that  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  adopt,  even  in  outward  appear- 
ance, the  methods  of  the  scientists.  Most 
books  on  pliilosophy  seem  to  be,  I  must 
confess,  ridiculous  when  judged  from  the 
most  elevated  point  of  view.  They  have  all 
the  appearance  of  being  extremely  scientific 
books  because  they  seem  to  use  the  scien- 
tific language.  However,  the  finding  of 
meaning  cannot  be  done  in  the  same  way  as 
the  finding  of  truth.  This  difference  will 
come  out  much  more  clearly  in  the  future. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  wav  in 
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which  Schopenhauer  ^  (although  his  own 
thinking  seems  to  me  to  be  very  imperfect 
indeed)  describes  the  contrast  between  the 
real  philosopher  and  the  academic  scholar 
who  regards  philosophy  as  a  subject  of 
scientific  pursuit.  Schopenhauer  had  a  very 
clear  instinct  when  he  spoke  disparagingly 
of  the  "professorial  philosophy  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy."  His  opinion  was  that 
one  should  not  try  to  teach  philosophy  at 
all  but  only  the  history  of  philosophy  and 
logic ;  and  a  good  deal  may  be  said  in  favor 
of  this  view. 

I  hope  I  have  not  been  misunderstood 
as  though  I  were  advocating  an  actual  sep- 
aration of  scientific  and  philosophical  work. 
On  the  contrary,  in  most  cases  future  phi- 
losophers will  have  to  be  scientists  because 
it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  have  a  cer- 
tain subject  matter  on  which  to  work — and 

[^The  reference  is  to  Arthur  Schopenhauer 
(1788-1860),  brilliant  and  many-sided  German 
philosopher  who  propounded  a  deterministic 
and  pessimistic  view.  Ed.l 


they  will  find  cases  of  confused  or  vague 
meaning  particularly  in  the  foundations  of 
the  sciences.  But,  of  course,  clarification  of 
meaning  will  be  needed  very  badly  also  in  a 
great  many  questions  with  which  we  are 
concerned  in  our  ordinary  human  life.  Some 
thinkers,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  strongest 
minds  among  them,  maj^  be  especially  gifted 
in  this  practical  field.  In  such  instances,  the 
philosopher  may  not  have  to  be  a  scientist 
— but  in  all  cases  he  will  have  to  be  a  man 
of  deep  understanding.  In  short  he  will  have 
to  be  a  uise  man. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  view  of  the 
nature  of  philosophy  will  be  generally 
adopted  in  the  future ;  and  the  consequence 
will  be  that  it  will  no  longer  be  attempted 
to  teach  philosophy  as  a  system.  We  shall 
teach  the  special  sciences  and  their  history 
in  the  true  philosophical  spirit  of  searching 
for  clarity  and,  by  doing  this,  we  shall  de- 
velop the  philosophical  mind  of  future  gen- 
erations. This  is  all  we  can  do,  but  it  will  be 
a  great  step  in  the  mental  progress  of  our 
race. 


4.  PHILOSOPHY  AS  CRITIC  OF  ACTION 

John  Dewey  (1859-1952) 

The  most  influential  American  thinker  of  the  twentieth  century,  Dewey 
was  the  leading  spokesman  of  the  philosophy  of  pragmatism  or,  as  he  frequently 
called  it,  instrumentalism.  Thought,  he  believed,  is  essentially  related  to  action 
and  serves  "to  clarify  men's  ideas  as  to  the  social  and  moral  strifes  of  their  own 
day."  For  Dewey,  this  is  also  the  principal  task  of  philosophy.  To  emphasize  his 
view,  Dewey  presents  his  interpretations  of  the  prephilosophical  roots  of  philos- 
ophy and  especially  of  traditional  speculative  philosophy.  The  latter,  he  argues, 
is  a  covert  substitute  for  custom  as  the  sanction  of  moral  and  social  values.  He 
thus  tends  to  deny  any  validity  to  the  more  speculative  disciplines  of  philosophy 
such  as  transcendent  metaphysics,  and  rather  sees  them  simply  as  rationalizations 
of  moral  and  political  beliefs.  The  result  of  this  interpretation,  Dewey  concludes, 
is  a  changed  attitude  toward  the  nature  and  function  of  philosophy  in  modern 
culture. 


The  selection  is  from  Chapter  I  of  John 
Dewey,  Reconstruction  In  Philosophy  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1920),  pp. 


1-27,  with  omissions.  Used  by  permission  of 
the  publisher. 
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To  treat  the  early  beliefs  and  traditions 
of  mankind  as  if  they  were  attempts  at 
scientific  explanation  of  the  world,  only  er- 
roneous and  absurd  attempts,  is  thus  to  be 
guilty  of  a  great  mistake.  The  material  out 
of  which  philosophy  finally  emerges  is  ir- 
relevant to  science  and  to  explanation.  It  is 
figurative,  symbolic  of  fears  and  hopes, 
made  of  imaginations  and  suggestions,  not 
significant  of  a  world  of  objective  fact  in- 
tellectually confronted.  It  is  poetry  and 
drama,  rather  than  science,  and  is  apart 
from  scientific  truth  and  falsity,  rationality 
or  absurdity  of  fact  in  the  same  way  in 
which  poetry  is  independent  of  these  things. 

This  original  material  has,  however,  to 
pass  through  at  least  two  stages  before  it 
becomes  philosophy  proper.  One  is  the  stage 
in  which  stories  and  legends  and  their  ac- 
companying dramatizations  are  consoli- 
dated. At  first  the  emotionahzed  records  of 
experiences  are  largely  casual  and  transi- 
tory. Events  that  excite  the  emotions  of  an 
individual  are  seized  upon  and  Uved  over  in 
tale  and  pantomime.  But  some  experiences 
are  so  frequent  and  recurrent  that  they 
concern  the  group  as  a  whole.  They  are  so- 
cially generalized.  The  piecemeal  adventure 
of  the  single  individual  is  built  out  till  it 
becomes  representative  and  typical  of  the 
emotional  life  of  the  tribe.  Certain  incidents 
affect  the  weal  and  woe  of  the  group  in  its 
entirety  and  thereby  get  an  exceptional  em- 
phasis and  elevation.  A  certain  texture  of 
tradition  is  built  up;  the  story  becomes  a 
social  heritage  and  possession;  the  panto- 
mime develops  into  the  stated  rite.  Tradi- 
tion thus  formed  becomes  a  kind  of  norm 
to  which  individual  fancy  and  suggestion 
conform.  An  abiding  framework  of  imagina- 
tion is  constructed.  A  communal  way  of 
conceiving  life  grows  up  into  which  individ- 
uals are  inducted  by  education.  Both  un- 
consciously and  by  definite  social  require- 
ment individual  memories  are  assimilated  to 
group  memory  or  tradition,  and  individual 
fancies  are  accommodated  to  the  body  of 


beliefs  characteristic  of  a  community. 
Poetry  becomes  fixated  and  systematized. 
The  story  becomes  a  social  norm.  The  orig- 
inal drama  which  re-enacts  an  emotionally 
important  experience  is  in.stitutionalized 
into  a  cult.  Suggestions  previously  free  are 
hardened  into  doctrines.  .  .  . 

Although  a  necessary  antecedent,  this 
organization  and  generalization  of  ideas  and 
principles  of  belief  is  not  the  sole  and  .suffi- 
cient generator  of  philosophy.  There  is  stilJ 
lacking  the  motive  for  logical  system  and 
intellectual  proof.  This  we  may  suppose  to 
be  furnished  by  the  need  of  reconcihng  the 
moral  rules  and  ideals  embodied  in  the  tra- 
ditional code  with  the  matter  of  fact  posi- 
tivistic  knowledge  which  gradually  grows 
up.  For  man  can  never  be  wholly  the  crea- 
ture of  suggestion  and  fancy.  The  require- 
ments of  continued  existence  make  indis- 
pensable some  attention  to  the  actual  facts 
of  the  world.  Although  it  is  surprising  how 
httle  check  the  environment  actually  puts 
upon  the  formation  of  ideas,  since  no  no- 
tions are  too  absurd  not  to  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  some  people,  yet  the  environment 
does  enforce  a  certain  minimum  of  correct- 
ness under  penalty  of  extinction.  That  cer- 
tain things  are  foods,  that  they  are  to  be 
found  in  certain  places,  that  water  drowns, 
fire  burns,  that  sharp  points  penetrate  and 
cut,  that  heavy  tilings  fall  unless  supported, 
that  there  is  a  certain  regularity  in  the 
changes  of  day  and  night  and  the  alteration 
of  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry: — such  prosaic 
facts  force  themselves  upon  even  primitive 
attention.  .  .  . 

For  a  long  time  the  imaginative  body 
of  behefs  closely  connected  with  the  moral 
habits  of  a  community  group  and  with  its 
emotional  indulgences  and  consolations  per- 
sists side  by  side  with  the  growing  body  of 
matter  of  fact  knowledge.  "\Mierever  possi- 
ble they  are  interlaced.  At  other  points, 
their  inconsistencies  forbid  their  interweav- 
ing, but  the  two  tilings  are  kept  apart  as  if 
in    different    compartments.    Since    one   is 
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merely  superimposed  upon  the  other  their 
incompatibility  is  not  felt,  and  there  is  no 
need  of  reconciliation.  In  most  cases,  the 
two  kinds  of  mental  products  are  kept 
apart  because  they  become  the  possession 
of  separate  social  classes.  The  religious  and 
poetic  beliefs  having  acquired  a  definite  so- 
cial and  political  value  and  function  are  in 
the  keeping  of  a  higher  class  directly  associ- 
ated with  the  ruling  elements  in  the  society. 
The  workers  and  craftsmen  who  possess  the 
prosaic  matter  of  fact  knowledge  are  hkely 
to  occupy  a  low  social  status,  and  their 
kind  of  knowledge  is  affected  by  the  social 
disesteem  entertained  for  the  manual 
worker  who  engages  in  activities  useful  to 
the  body.  It  doubtless  was  this  fact  in 
Greece  which  in  spite  of  the  keenness  of  ob- 
servation, the  extraordinary  power  of  logical 
reasoning  and  the  great  freedom  of  specu- 
lation attained  by  the  Athenian,  postponed 
the  general  and  systematic  employment  of 
the  experimental  method.  Since  the  indus- 
trial craftsman  was  only  just  above  the 
slave  in  social  rank,  his  type  of  knowledge 
and  the  method  upon  which  it  depended 
lacked  prestige  and  authority. 

Nevertheless,  the  time  came  when  mat- 
ter of  fact  knowledge  increased  to  such  bulk 
and  scope  that  it  came  into  conflict  with  not 
merely  the  detail  but  with  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  traditional  and  imaginative  be- 
liefs. Without  going  into  the  vexed  question 
of  how  and  why,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
is  just  what  happened  in  what  we  term  the 
sophistic  movement  in  Greece,  within  which 
originated  philosophy  proper  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Western  world  understands  that 
term.  The  fact  that  the  sophists  had  a  bad 
name  given  them  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  a 
name  they  have  never  been  able  to  shake 
off,  is  evidence  that  with  the  sophists  the 
strife  between  the  two  types  of  behef  was 
the  emphatic  thing,  and  that  the  conflict 
had  a  disconcerting  effect  upon  the  tradi- 
tional system  of  religious  beliefs  and  the 
moral  code  of  conduct  bound  up  with  it. 


Although  Socrates  was  doubtless  sincerely 
interested  in  the  reconciliation  of  the  two 
sides,  yet  the  fact  that  he  approached  the 
matter  from  the  side  of  matter  of  fact 
method,  giving  its  canons  and  criteria  pri- 
macy, was  enough  to  bring  him  to  the  con- 
demnation of  death  as  a  contemner  of  the 
gods  and  a  corrupter  of  youth.   .   .  . 

Yet  the  more  acute  and  active  minds, 
like  that  of  Plato  himself,  could  no  longer 
be  content  to  accept,  along  with  the  con- 
servative citizen  of  the  time,  the  old  beliefs 
in  the  old  way.  The  growth  of  positive 
knowledge  and  of  the  critical,  inquiring 
spirit  undermined  these  in  their  old  form. 
The  advantages  in  definiteness,  in  accuracy, 
in  verifiabihty  were  all  on  the  side  of  the 
new  knowledge.  Tradition  was  noble  in  aim 
and  scope,  but  imcertain  in  foundation.  The 
unquestioned  hfe,  said  Socrates,  was  not  one 
fit  to  be  hved  by  man,  who  is  a  questioning 
being  because  he  is  a  rational  being.  Hence 
he  must  search  out  the  reason  of  things, 
and  not  accept  them  from  custom  and  polit- 
ical authority.  What  was  to  be  done?  De- 
velop a  method  of  rational  investigation 
and  proof  which  should  place  the  essential 
elements  of  traditional  belief  upon  an  un- 
shakable basis;  develop  a  method  of 
thought  and  knowledge  which  while  puri- 
fying tradition  should  preserve  its  moral 
and  social  values  unimpaired;  nay,  by 
purifying  them,  add  to  their  power  and 
authority.  To  put  it  in  a  word,  that  which 
had  rested  upon  custom  was  to  be  restored, 
resting  no  longer  upon  the  habits  of  the 
past,  but  upon  the  very  metaphysics  of 
Being  and  the  Universe.  Metaphysics  is  a 
substitute  for  custom  as  the  source  and 
guarantor  of  higher  moral  and  social  values 
— that  is  the  leading  theme  of  the  classic 
philosophy  of  Europe,  as  evolved  by  Plato 
and  Aristotle — a  philosophy,  let  us  always 
recall,  renewed  and  restated  by  the  Chris- 
tian philosophy  of  Medieval  Europe. 

Out  of  this  situation  emerged,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  the  entire  tradition  regarding  the 
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function  and  office  of  philosophy  which  till 
very  recently  has  controlled  the  systematic 
and  constructive  philosophies  of  the  West- 
em  world.  If  I  am  right  in  my  main  thesis 
that  the  origin  of  philosophy  lay  in  an  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  the  two  different  types  of 
mental  product,  then  the  key  is  in  our  hands 
as  to  the  main  traits  of  subsequent  philoso- 
phy so  far  as  that  was  not  of  a  negative  and 
heterodox  kind.  In  the  first  place,  philos- 
ophy did  not  develop  in  an  unbiased  way 
from  an  open  and  unprejudiced  origin.  It 
had  its  task  cut  out  for  it  from  the  start. 
It  had  a  mission  to  perform,  and  it  was 
sworn  in  advance  to  that  mission.  It  had  to 
extract  the  essential  moral  kernel  out  of 
the  threatened  traditional  beliefs  of  the 
past.  So  far  so  good;  the  work  was  critical 
and  in  the  interests  of  the  only  true  con- 
servatism— that  which  will  conserve  and 
not  waste  the  values  wrought  out  by  hu- 
manity. But  it  was  also  precommitted  to 
extracting  this  moral  essence  in  a  spirit 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  past  beliefs.  The 
association  with  imagination  and  with  so- 
cial authority  was  too  intimate  to  be  deeply 
disturbed.  It  was  not  possible  to  conceive  of 
the  content  of  social  institutions  in  any 
form  radically  different  from  that  in  which 
they  had  existed  in  the  past.  It  became  the 
work  of  philosophy  to  justify  on  rational 
grounds  the  spirit,  though  not  the  form,  of 
accepted  beliefs  and  traditional  customs.  .  .  . 
And  this  brings  us  to  a  second  trait  of 
philosophy  springing  from  its  origin.  Since 
it  aimed  at  a  rational  justification  of  things 
that  had  been  previously  accepted  because 
of  their  emotional  congeniality  and  social 
prestige,  it  had  to  make  much  of  the  ap- 
paratus of  reason  and  proof.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  intrinsic  rationality  in  the  matters 
with  which  it  dealt,  it  leaned  over  back- 
ward, so  to  speak,  in  parade  of  logical 
form.  In  deahng  with  matters  of  fact,  sim- 
pler and  rougher  ways  of  demonstration 
may  be  resorted  to.  It  is  enough,  so  to  say, 
to  produce  the  fact  in  question  and  point  to 


it — the  fundamental  form  of  all  demoastra- 
tion.  But  when  it  comes  to  convincing  men 
of  the  truth  of  doctrines  which  are  no 
longer  to  be  accepted  upon  the  .say-.so  of 

custom  and  social  authority,  but  which  also 
are  not  capable  of  empirical  verification, 
there  is  no  recourse  save  to  magnify  the 
signs  of  rigorous  thought  and  rigid  demon- 
stration. Thus  arises  that  appearance  of 
abstract  definition  and  ultra-scientific  argu- 
mentation which  repels  so  many  from 
philosophy  but  which  has  been  one  of  ita 
chief  attractions  to  its  devotees. 

At  the  worst,  this  has  reduced  philos- 
ophy to  a  show  of  elaborate  terminology,  a 
hair-sphtting  logic,  and  a  fictitious  devotion 
to  the  mere  external  forms  of  compre- 
hensive and  minute  demonstration.  Even  at 
the  best,  it  has  tended  to  produce  an  over- 
developed attachment  to  system  for  its  own 
sake,  and  an  overpretentious  claim  to  cer- 
tainty. Bishop  Butler  ^  declared  that  prob- 
ability is  the  guide  of  life;  but  few  philos- 
ophers have  been  courageous  enough  to 
avow  that  philosophy  can  be  satisfied  with 
anything  that  is  merely  probable.  The  cus- 
toms dictated  by  tradition  and  desire  had 
claimed  finality  and  immutability.  They  had 
claimed  to  give  certain  and  unvarying  laws 
of  conduct.  Ver}'  early  in  its  historj-  philos- 
ophy made  pretension  to  a  similar  conclu- 
siveness, and  something  of  this  temper  has 
clung  to  classic  philosophies  ever  since. 
They  have  insisted  that  they  were  more 
scientific  than  the  sciences — ^that,  indeed, 
philosophy  was  necessary-  because  after  all 
the  special  sciences  fail  in  attaining  final 
and  complete  truth.  There  have  been  a  few 
dissenters  who  have  ventured  to  assert,  as 
did  William  James,  thatj'philosophx—is 
"tl         ~      '  ■  ■    ' 


nef  fun'^tinn  i^  to  f^f^ 
meiLs_niinds  from  bins  .ind  prejudine-aad 
to  enlarge  their  perceptions_iiL  the  world 
aBout  them.  But  in  the  main  philosophy  has 

[1  Joseph  Butler  (1692-1752).  English  divine 
and  bishop,  whose  judgment  that  probability 
is  the  guide  of  life  is  frequently  quoted.  Ed.l 
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set  up  much  more  ambitious  pretensions. 
To  say  frankly  that  philosophy  can  proffer 
nothing  but  hypotheses,  and  that  these  hy- 
potheses are  of  value  only  as  they  render 
men's  minds  more  sensitive  to  Ufe  about 
them,  would  seem  hke  a  negation  of  phi- 
losophy itself. 

In  the  third  place,  the  body  of  beliefs 
dictated  by  desire  and  imagination  and 
developed  under  the  influence  of  communal 
authority  into  an  authoritative  tradition, 
was  pervasive  and  comprehensive.  It  was, 
so  to  speak,  omnipresent  in  aU  the  details 
of  the  group  Hfe.  Its  pressure  was  unremit- 
ting and  its  influence  universal.  It  was  then 
probably  ine\itable  that  the  rival  principle, 
reflective  thought,  should  aim  at  a  similar 
universaUty  and  comprehensiveness.  It 
would  be  as  inclusive  and  far-reaching 
metaphysically  as  tradition  had  been  so- 
cially. Now  there  was  just  one  way  in  which 
this  pretension  could  be  accompUshed  in 
conjunction  with  a  claim  of  complete  logi- 
cal system  and  certainty. 

All  philosophies  of  the  classic  type  have 
made  a  fixed  and  fundamental  distinction 
between  two  realms  of  existence.  One  of 
these  corresponds  to  the  religious  and  su- 
pernatural world  of  popular  tradition, 
which  in  its  metaphysical  rendering  became 
the  world  of  highest  and  ultimate  reality. 
Since  the  final  source  and  sanction  of  all 
important  truths  and  rules  of  conduct  in 
conMnunity  life  had  been  found  in  superior 
and  unquestioned  rehgious  behefs,  so  the 
absolute  and  supreme  reality  of  philosophy 
afforded  the  only  sure  guaranty  of  truth 
about  empirical  matters,  and  the  sole  ra- 
tional guide  to  proper  social  institutions 
and  individual  behavior.  Over  against  this 
absolute  and  noumenal  reality  which  could 
be  apprehended  only  by  the  systematic 
discipline  of  philosophy  itself  stood  the 
ordinary  empirical,  relatively  real,  phenom- 
enal world  of  everj^day  experience.  It  was 
with  this  world  that  the  practical  affairs 
and  utilities  of  men  were  connected.  It  was 


to  this  imperfect  and  perishing  world  that 
matter  of  fact,  positivistic  science  referred. 

This  is  the  trait  which,  in  my  opinion, 
has  affected  most  deeply  the  classic  notion 
about  the  nature  of  philosophy.  Philosophy 
has  arrogated  to  itself  the  office  of  demon- 
strating the  existence  of  a  transcendent,  ab- 
solute or  inner  reality  and  of  revealing  to 
man  the  nature  and  features  of  this  ultimate 
and  higher  reahty.  It  has  therefore  claimed 
that  it  was  in  possession  of  a  higher  organ 
of  knowledge  than  is  employed  by  positive 
science  and  ordinary  practical  experience, 
and  that  it  is  marked  by  a  superior  dignity 
and  importance — a  claim  which  is  undeni- 
able if  philosophy  leads  man  to  proof  and 
intuition  of  a  Reality  beyond  that  open  to 
day-by-day  life   and  the  special  sciences. 

This  claim  has,  of  course,  been  denied 
by  various  philosophers  from  time  to  time. 
But  for  the  most  part  these  denials  have 
been  agnostic  and  skeptical.  They  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  asserting  that  abso- 
lute and  ultimate  reality  is  beyond  human 
ken.  But  they  have  not  ventured  to  deny 
that  such  Reality  would  be  the  appropriate 
sphere  for  the  exercise  of  philosophic 
knowledge  provided  only  it  were  within  the 
reach  of  human  inteUigence.  Only  compara- 
tively recently  has  another  conception  of 
the  proper  office  of  philosophy  arisen.  This 
course  of  lectures  will  be  devoted  to  setting 
forth  this  different  conception  of  philosophy 
in  some  of  its  main  contrasts  to  what  this 
lecture  has  termed  the  classic  conception. 
At  this  point,  it  can  be  referred  only  to  by 
anticipation  and  in  cursory  fashion.  It  is 
implied  in  the  account  which  has  been  given 
of  the  origin  of  philosophy  out  of  the  back- 
ground of  an  authoritative  tradition;  a  tra- 
dition originally  dictated  by  man's  imagina- 
tion working  under  the  influence  of  love 
and  hate  and  in  the  interest  of  emotional 
excitement  and  satisfaction.  Common  frank- 
ness requires  that  it  be  stated  that  this  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  philosophies  claiming 
to  deal  with  absolute  Being  in  a  systematic 
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way  has  been  given  with  mahce  prepense. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  genetic  method  of 
approach  is  a  more  effective  way  of  under- 
mining this  type  of  philonophic  theorizing 
than  any  attempt  at  logical  refutation 
could  be. 

If  this  lecture  succeeds  in  leaving  in 
your  minds  as  a  reasonable  hypothesis  the 
idea  that  philosophy  originated  not  out  of 
intellectual  material,  but  out  of  social  and 
emotional  material,  it  will  also  succeed  in 
leaving  with  you  a  changed  attitude  toward 
traditional  philosophies.  They  will  be 
viewed  from  a  new  angle  and  placed  in  a 
new  light.  New  questions  about  them  will 
be  aroused  and  new  standards  for  judging 
them  will  be  suggested. 

If  any  one  will  commence  without  men- 
tal reservations  to  study  the  history  of 
philosophy  not  as  an  isolated  thing  but  as 
a  chapter  in  the  development  of  civilization 
and  culture;  if  one  will  connect  the  story 
of  philosophy  with  a  study  of  anthropology, 
primitive  hfe,  the  history  of  religion,  litera- 
ture and  social  institutions,  it  is  confidently 
asserted  that  he  will  reach  his  own  inde- 
pendent judgment  as  to  the  worth  of  the 
account  which  has  been  presented  today. 
Considered  in  this  way,  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy will  take  on  a  new  significance. 
What  is  lost  from  the  standpoint  of 
would-be  science  is  regained  from  the  stand- 
point of  humanity.  Instead  of  the  disputes 
of  rivals  about  the  nature  of  reaUty,  we 
have  the  scene  of  human  clash  of  social 
purpose  and  aspirations.  Instead  of  im- 
possible attempts  to  transcend  experience, 
we  have  the  significant  record  of  the  efforts 
of  men  to  formulate  the  things  of  experi- 
ence to  which  they  are  most  deeply  and 
passionately    attached.    Instead    of    imper- 


sonal and  i)urely  speculative  endeavors  to 
contemplate  as  remote  beholders  the  nature 
of  absolute  things-in-them.selves,  we  have  a 
living  picture  of  the  choice  of  thoughtful 
men  about  what  they  would  have  hfe  to  be, 
and  to  what  ends  they  would  have  men 
shape  their  intelligent  activities. 

Any  one  of  you  who  arrives  at  such  a 
view  of  past  philosophy  will  of  necessity 
be  led  to  entertain  a  quite  definite  concep- 
tion of  the  scope  and  aim  of  future  phi- 
losophizing. He  will  inevitably  be  committed 
to  the  notion  that  what  philosophy  has 
been  unconsciously,  without  knowing  or  in- 
tending it,  and,  so  to  speak,  under  cover,  it 
must  henceforth  be  openly  and  deliberately. 
When  it  is  acknowledged  that  under  dis- 
guise of  dealing  with  ultimate  reality,  phi- 
losophy has  been  occupied  with  the  precious 
values  embedded  in  social  traditions,  that 
it  has  sprung  from  a  clash  of  social  ends 
and  from  a  conflict  of  inherited  institutions 
with  incompatible  contemporary-  tendencies, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  task  of  future  phi- 
losophy is  to  clarify  men's  ideas  as  to  the 
social  and  moral  strifes  of  their  o^fm.  day. 
Its  aim  is  to  become  so  far  as  is  humanly 
possible  an  organ  for  dealing  with  these 
conflicts.  That  which  may  be  pretentiously 
unreal  when  it  is  formulated  in  metaphysi- 
cal distinctions  becomes  intensely  significant 
when  connected  with  the  drama  of  the 
struggle  of  social  beliefs  and  ideals.  Philoso- 
phy which  surrenders  its  somewhat  barren 
monopoly  of  dealings  with  Ultimate  and 
Absolute  Reality  will  find  a  compensation 
in  enlightening  the  moral  forces  which  move 
mankind  and  in  contributing  to  the  aspira- 
tions of  men  to  attain  to  a  more  ordered 
and   intelligent   happiness. 
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5.  THE  VALUE  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
Bertrand  Russell  (1872-  ) 

T  nrA  p  ^u^  ff  '^""^^  °^  philosophy  any  value?  This  is  the  question  to  which 
Lord  Russe  1  addresses  himself  in  the  following  selection.  It  arises,  he  belTeves 
because  philosophy  can  in  no  way  be  likened  to  the  sciences  with  their  certantv 
progress,  and  application.  Rather,  though  aiming  to  give  us  knowledge  phllThy 
ends  m  uncertainty.  But  it  is  precisely  this  uncertainty  that  Lord  Ru^sS  finds  to 
be  o  value  in  the  study  of  philosophy.  While  not  of  direct  utility  to  tL  Va 
ica      man,  philosophy  nevertheless  affects  the  lives  of  those  who  do  pursueTt 

trlri'  'llrV'-'^'  '"'^^"^  '""''''^  ^^^^^--^  ''  --^  -d  encourages  tie 
traditional  liberal  virtues  of  freedom  and  impartiality.  That  is,  philosophy  free 

lea  sTo   m'.a'rm'  t  '"  W-  '"  ^"^"^"^  ^^^  ^"^^^"^^^  ''  pos'sibilities,'and 
leads  to  impartiality  by  relatmg  us  to  the  cosmos  in  which  we  have  our  being. 


It  will  be  well  to  consider  now,  what  is 
the  value  of  philosophy  and  why  it  ought 
to  be  studied.  It  is  the  more  necessarj^  to 
consider  tliis  question,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  men,  under  the  influence  of  sci- 
ence or  of  practical  affairs,  are  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  philosophy  is  anything  bet- 
ter than  innocent  but  useless  trifling,  hair- 
splitting distinctions,  and  controversies  on 
matters  concerning  which  knowledge  is  im- 
possible. 

This  view  of  pliilosophy  appears  to  re- 
sult, partly  from  a  wrong  conception  of  the 
ends  of  life,  partly  from  a  wrong  conception 
of    the    kind    of   goods    which    philosophy 
strives  to  achieve.  Physical  science,  through 
the  medium  of  inventions,  is  useful  to  in- 
numerable people  who  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  it;  thus  the  study  of  physical  science  is 
to  be  recommended,  not  only,  or  primarily, 
because  of  the  effect  on  the  student,  but 
rather  because  of  the  effect  on  mankind  in 
general.   Thus  utility   does  not  belong  to 
philosophy.  If  the  study  of  philosophy  has 
any  value  at  all  for  others  than  students  of 
philosophy,    it    must    be    only    indirectly. 

The  selection  is  from  Bertrand  Russell,  The 
Problems  of  Philosophy  (Oxford:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1912).  pp.  153-161.  Used  by  per- 
mission of  the  publisher. 


through  its  effects  upon  the  Hves  of  those 
who  study  it.  It  is  in  these  effects,  therefore, 
if  anywhere,  that  the  value  of  philosophy 
must  be  primarily  sought. 

But  further,  if  we  are  not  to  fail  in  our 
endeavor  to  determine  the  value  of  philos- 
ophy, we  must  first  free  our  minds  from  the 
prejudices  of  what  are  wrongly  caUed  "prac- 
tical" men.  The  "practical"  man,  as  this 
word  is  often  used,  is  one  who  recognizes 
only  material  needs,  who  reahzes  that  men 
must  have  food  for  the  bodj',  but  is  obhvi- 
ous  of  the  necessity  of  providing  food  for 
the  mind.  If  all  men  were  well  off,  if  pov- 
erty and  disease  had  been  reduced  to  their 
lowest  possible  point,  there  would  still  re- 
main much  to  be  done  to  produce  a  valuable 
society;  and  even  in  the  existing  world  the 
goods  of  the  mind  are  at  least  as  important 
as  the  goods  of  the  body.  It  is  exclusively 
among  the  goods  of  the  mind  that  the  value 
of  philosophy  is  to  be  found;  and  only  those 
who  are  not  indifferent  to  these  goods  can 
be  persuaded  that  the  study  of  philosophy 
is  not  a  waste  of  tune. 

Philosophy,  like  all  other  studies,  aims 
primarily  at  knowledge.  The  knowledge  it 
aims  at  is  the  kind  of  knowledge  which  gives 
unity  and  system  to  the  body  of  the  sci- 
ences, and  the  kind  which  results  from  a 
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critical  examination  of  the  grounds  of  our 
convictions,  prejudices,  and  beliefs.  But  it 
cannot  be  maintained  that  philosophy  has 
had  any  very  great  measure  of  success  in 
its  attempts  to  provide  definite  answers  to 
its  questions.  If  you  ask  a  mathematician, 
a  mineralogist,  a  historian,  or  any  other 
man  of  learning,  what  definite  body  of 
truths  has  been  ascertained  by  his  science, 
his  answer  will  last  as  long  as  you  are  will- 
ing to  listen.  But  if  you  put  the  same  ques- 
tion to  a  philosopher,  he  will,  if  he  is  candid, 
have  to  confess  that  his  study  has  not 
achieved  positive  results  such  as  have  been 
achieved  by  other  sciences.  It  is  true  that 
this  is  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that, 
as  soon  as  definite  knowledge  concerning 
any  subject  becomes  possible,  this  subject 
ceases  to  be  called  philosophy,  and  becomes 
a  separate  science.  The  whole  study  of  the 
heavens,  which  now  belongs  to  astronomy, 
was  once  included  in  philosophy;  Newton's 
great  work  was  called  "the  mathematical 
principles  of  natural  philosophy."  Similarly, 
the  study  of  the  human  mind,  which  was  a 
part  of  philosophy,  has  now  been  separated 
from  philosophy  and  has  become  the  science 
of  psychology.  Thus,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
uncertainty  of  philosophy  is  more  apparent 
than  real:  those  questions  which  are  already 
capable  of  definite  answers  are  placed  in  the 
sciences,  while  those  only  to  which,  at  pres- 
ent, no  definite  answer  can  be  given,  remain 
to  form  the  residue  which  is  called  phi- 
losophy. 

This  is,  however,  only  a  part  of  the 
truth  concerning  the  uncertainty  of  philos- 
ophy. There  are  many  questions — and 
among  them  those  that  are  of  the  profound- 
est  interest  to  our  spiritual  life — which,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  must  remain  insoluble 
to  the  human  intellect  unless  its  powers 
become  of  quite  a  different  order  from  what 
they  are  now.  Has  the  universe  any  unity 
of  plan  or  purpose,  or  is  it  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms?  Is  consciousness  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  universe,  giving  hope  of 


indefinite  growth  in  wi.-dom,  or  i.=  it  a  tranK- 
itory  accident  on  a  small  planet  on  which 
life  must  ultimately  become  impo.s.sible? 
Are  good  and  evil  of  importance  to  the 
universe  or  only  to  man?  Such  questioas 
are  asked  by  philosopjhy,  and  variou-sly  an- 
swered by  various  philosophers.  But  it 
would  seem  that,  whether  answers  be  other- 
wise discoverable  or  not,  the  answers  .sug- 
gested by  philosophy  are  none  of  them 
demonstrably  true.  Yet,  however  slight  may 
be  the  hope  of  discovering  an  an.swer,  it  is 
part  of  the  business  of  philo.sophy  to  con- 
tinue the  consideration  of  such  questions,  to 
make  us  aware  of  their  importance,  to  ex- 
amine all  the  approaches  to  them,  and  to 
keep  alive  that  speculative  interest  in  the 
universe  which  is  apt  to  be  killed  by  confin- 
ing ourselves  to  definitely  ascertainable 
knowledge. 

Many  philosophers,  it  is  true,  have  held 
that  philosophy  could  establish  the  truth  of 
certain  answers  to  such  fundamental  ques- 
tions. They  have  supposed  that  what  is  of 
most  importance  in  religious  behefs  could 
be  proved  by  strict  demonstration  to  be 
true.  In  order  to  judge  of  such  attempts,  it 
is  necessary  to  take  a  survey  of  human 
knowledge,  and  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its 
methods  and  its  limitations.  On  such  a  sub- 
ject it  would  be  unwise  to  pronoimce  dog- 
matically; but  if  our  investigations  do  not 
lead  us  astray,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
renounce  the  hope  of  finding  philosophical 
proofs  of  religious  beliefs.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, include  as  part  of  the  value  of  philos- 
ophy any  definite  set  of  answers  to  such 
questions.  Hence,  once  more,  the  value  of 
philosophy  must  not  depend  upon  any  sup- 
posed body  of  definitely  ascertainable 
knowledge  to  be  acquired  by  those  who 
study  it. 

The  value  of  philosophy  is,  in  fact,  to 
be  sought  largely  in  its  ver}'  imcertainty. 
The  man  who  has  no  tincture  of  philosophy 
goes  through  life  imprisoned  in  the  prej- 
udices  derived  from  common  sense,   from 
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the  habitual  behefs  of  his  age  or  his  na- 
tion, and  from  convictions  which  have 
grown  up  in  his  mind  without  the  co-opera- 
tion or  consent  of  liis  dehberate  reason.  To 
such  a  man  the  world  tends  to  become 
definite,  finite,  obvious;  common  objects 
rouse  no  questions,  and  unfamiliar  possibil- 
ities are  contemptuously  rejected.  As  soon 
as  we  begin  to  philosophize,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  find  .  .  .  that  even  the  most 
everyday  things  lead  to  problems  to  which 
only  very  incomplete  answers  can  be  given. 
Philosophy,  though  unable  to  tell  us  with 
certainty  what  is  the  true  answer  to  the 
doubts  which  it  raises,  is  able  to  suggest 
many  possibihties  which  enlarge  our 
thoughts  and  free  them  from  the  tyranny  of 
custom.  Thus,  while  diminishing  our  feeling 
of  certainty  as  to  what  things  are,  it  greatly 
increases  our  knowledge  as  to  what  they 
may  be;  it  removes  the  somewhat  arrogant 
dogmatism  of  those  who  have  never  trav- 
elled into  the  region  of  liberating  doubt, 
and  it  keeps  alive  our  sense  of  wonder  by 
showing  familiar  things  in  an  unfamiliar 
aspect. 

Apart  from  its  utility  in  showing  unsus- 
pected possibilities,  philosophy  has  a  value 
— perhaps  its  chief  value — through  the 
greatness  of  the  objects  which  it  contem- 
plates, and  the  freedom  from  narrow  and 
personal  aims  resulting  from  this  contem- 
plation. The  hfe  of  the  instinctive  man  is 
shut  up  within  the  circle  of  his  private 
interests:  family  and  friends  may  be  in- 
cluded, but  the  outer  world  is  not  regarded 
except  as  it  may  help  or  hinder  what  comes 
within  the  circle  of  instinctive  wishes.  In 
such  a  life  there  is  something  feverish  and 
confined,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
philosophic  hfe  is  calm  and  free.  The  private 
world  of  instinctive  interests  is  a  small  one, 
set  in  the  midst  of  a  great  and  powerful 
world  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  lay  our 
private  world  in  ruins.  Unless  we  can  so  en- 
large our  interests  as  to  include  the  whole 
outer  world,  we  remain  like  a  garrison  in  a 


beleaguered  fortress,  knowing  that  the  en- 
emy prevents  escape  and  that  ultimate  sur- 
render is  inevitable.  In  such  a  hfe  there  is 
no  peace,  but  a  constant  strife  between  the 
insistence  of  desire  and  the  powerlessness  of 
will.  In  one  way  or  another,  if  our  life  is  to 
be  great  and  free,  we  must  escape  this 
prison  and  this  strife. 

One  way  of  escape  is  by  philosophic 
contemplation.  Philosophic  contemplation 
does  not,  in  its  widest  survey,  divide  the 
universe  into  two  hostile  camps — friends 
and  foes,  helpful  and  hostile,  good  and  bad 
— it  views  the  whole  impartially.  Philo- 
sophic contemplation,  when  it  is  unalloyed, 
does  not  aim  at  proving  that  the  rest  of  the 
universe  is  akin  to  man.  All  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Self, 
but  this  enlargement  is  best  attained  when 
it  is  not  directly  sought.  It  is  obtained  when 
the  desire  for  knowledge  is  alone  operative, 
by  a  study  which  does  not  wish  in  advance 
that  its  objects  should  have  this  or  that 
character,  but  adapts  the  Self  to  the  char- 
acters which  it  finds  in  its  objects.  This 
enlargement  of  Self  is  not  obtained  when, 
taking  the  Self  as  it  is,  we  try  to  show  that 
the  world  is  so  similar  to  this  Self  that 
knowledge  of  it  is  possible  without  any  ad- 
mission of  what  seems  alien.  The  desire  to 
prove  this  is  a  form  of  self-assertion,  and 
like  all  self-assertion,  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
growth  of  Self  which  it  desires,  and  of  which 
the  Self  knows  that  it  is  capable.  Self-asser- 
tion, in  philosophic  speculation  as  elsewhere, 
views  the  world  as  a  means  to  its  own  ends ; 
thus  it  makes  the  world  of  less  account 
than  Self,  and  the  Self  sets  bounds  to  the 
greatness  of  its  goods.  In  contemplation,  on 
the  contrary,  we  start  from  the  not-Self, 
and  through  its  greatness  the  boundaries  of 
Self  are  enlarged;  through  the  infinity  of 
the  universe  the  mind  which  contemplates 
it  achieves  some  share  in  infinity. 

For  this  reason  greatness  of  soul  is  not 
fostered  by  those  philosophies  wliich  assimi- 
late the  universe  to  Man.  Knowledge  is  a 
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form  of  union  of  Self  and  not-Self;  like  all 
union,  it  is  impaired  by  dominion,  and 
therefore  by  any  attempt  to  force  the  uni- 
verse into  conformity  with  what  we  find  in 
ourselves.  There  is  a  widespread  philosoph- 
ical tendency  towards  the  view  which  tells 
us  that  Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things, 
that  truth  is  man-made,  that  space  and  time 
and  the  world  of  universals  are  properties 
of  the  mind,  and  that,  if  there  be  anything 
not  created  by  the  mind,  it  is  unknowable 
and  of  no  account  for  us.  This  view,  if  our 
previous  discussions  were  correct,  is  untrue; 
but  in  addition  to  being  untrue,  it  has  the 
effect  of  robbing  philosophic  contemplation 
of  all  that  gives  it  value,  since  it  fetters 
contemplation  to  Self.  What  it  calls  knowl- 
edge is  not  a  union  with  the  not-Self,  but  a 
set  of  prejudices,  habits,  and  desires,  mak- 
ing an  impenetrable  veil  between  us  and  the 
world  beyond.  The  man  w^ho  finds  pleasure 
in  such  a-  theory  of  knowledge  is  like  the 
man  who  never  leaves  the  domestic  circle 
for  fear  his  word  might  not  be  law. 

The  true  philosophic  contemplation,  on 
the  contrary,  finds  its  satisfaction  in  every 
enlargement  of  the  not-Self,  in  everything 
that  magnifies  the  objects  contemplated, 
and  thereby  the  subject  contemplating.  Ev- 
erything, in  contemplation,  that  is  personal 
or  private,  everything  that  depends  upon 
habit,  self-interest,  or  desire,  distorts  the 
object,  and  hence  impairs  the  union  which 
the  intellect  seeks.  By  thus  making  a  barrier 
between  subject  and  object,  such  personal 
and  private  things  become  a  prison  to  the 
intellect.  The  free  intellect  will  see  as  God 
might  see,  without  a  here  and  now,  without 
hopes  and  fears,  without  the  trammels  of 
customary  beliefs  and  traditional  prejudices, 
calmly,  dispassionately,  in  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive desire  of  knowledge — know-ledge  as 
impersonal,  as  purely  contemplative,  as  it  is 
possible  for  man  to  attain.  Hence  also  the 
free  intellect  will  value  more  the  abstract 
and  universal  knowledge  into  which  the  ac- 


cidents of  private  history  do  not  enter,  than 
the  knowledge  brought  by  the  seases,  and 
dependent,  as  such  knowledge  mn'-t  be, 
upon  an  exclu.sive  and  pergonal  point  of 
view  and  a  body  whose  sense  organs  distort 
as  much  as  they  reveal. 

The  mind  which  has  become  accastomed 
to  the  freedom  and  impartiaUty  of  philo- 
sophic contemplation  will  pre.serve  some- 
thing of  the  same  freedom  and  impartiahty 
in  the  world  of  action  and  emotion.  It  will 
view  its  purposes  and  desires  as  parts  of  the 
whole,  wdth  the  absence  of  insistence  that 
results  from  seeing  them  as  infinitesimal 
fragments  in  a  world  of  which  all  the  rest  is 
unaffected  by  any  one  man's  deeds.  The 
impartiahty  which,  in  contemplation,  is  the 
unalloyed  desire  for  truth,  is  the  ver\'  same 
quality  of  mind  which,  in  action,  is  justice, 
and  in  emotion  is  that  universal  love  which 
can  be  given  to  all,  and  not  only  to  those 
who  are  judged  useful  or  admirable.  Thus 
contemplation  enlarges  not  only  the  objects 
of  our  thoughts,  but  also  the  objects  of  our 
actions  and  our  affections:  it  makes  us  citi- 
zens of  the  universe,  not  only  of  one  walled 
city  at  w^ar  with  all  the  rest.  In  this  citizen- 
ship of  the  universe  consists  man's  true 
freedom,  and  his  Uberation  from  the  thral- 
dom of  narrow  hopes  and  fears. 

Thus,  to  sum  up  our  discussion  of  the 
value  of  philosophy;  Philosophy  is  to  be 
studied,  not  for  the  sake  of  any  definite 
answers  to  its  questions,  since  no  definite 
answers  can,  as  a  rule,  be  known  to  be  true, 
but  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  questions 
themselves;  because  these  questions  enlarge 
our  conception  of  what  is  possible,  enrich 
our  intellectual  imagination,  and  diminish 
the  dogmatic  assurance  which  closes  the 
mind  against  speculation;  but  above  all  be- 
cause, through  the  greatness  of  the  universe 
which  philosophy  contemplates,  the  mind 
also  is  rendered  great,  and  becomes  capable 
of  that  union  with  the  universe  which  con- 
stitutes its  highest  good. 
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One  of  the  oldest  and  most  continuously  active  movements  in  philoso- 
phy is  classical  realism.  It  is  termed  "classical"  both  to  indicate  its  origins  in  Greek 
thought  and  to  distinguish  it  from  other  realistic  movements  such  as  Scottish 
realism  and  the  American  new  realism.  It  is  called  "realism"  because  its  basic 
doctrine  holds  that  there  is  a  world  of  real  existence,  independent  of  man,  which 
can  be  known  by  the  human  intellect.  Such  a  proposition  may  seem  to  be  only 
"common  sense,"  and  the  realist  would  urge  that  his  position  is  one  which  ac- 
knowledges and  remains  true  to  the  beliefs  of  the  common  man.  But  realism  is  not 
simply  common  sense;  for  in  its  efforts  to  articulate  the  deliverances  of  ordinary 
experience,  it  becomes  a  technically  developed  philosophy. 

The  fundamental  theses  of  this  philosophy  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups.^  First,  realists  believe  that  metaphysics  is  a  valid  and  important  discipline 
— indeed,  that  it  is  the  central  philosophical  activity.  They  define  metaphysics  as 
the  science  of  being,  and  a  concern  for  being  and  its  principles  will  be  found 
throughout  realist  writings.  Furthermore,  realists  believe  that  experience  shows 
that  both  material  and  immaterial  beings  exist ;  no  reduction  of  one  mode  of  being 
to  another  is  possible.  In  their  epistemology  realists  urge  that  these  beings  can  be 
known  by  the  human  mind  as  they  are  in  themselves.  Thus  truth  can  be  grasped 

1  These  theses  are  part  of  the  platform  of  a  contemporary-  professional  organization,  the 
Association  for  Realistic  Philosophy.  See  John  Wild  (ed.),  The  Return  To  Reason  (Chicago: 
Henry  Regnery  Co.,  1953),  pp.  357-363. 
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by  man,  and  it  is  universal,  absolute,  and  eternal.  Truth  is  achieved  through  a 
cognitive  union  of  the  intellect  and  its  objects^. In  the  areas  of  individual  and 
social  action,  realists  find  that  knowledge — especially  that  which  treats  human 
nature — provides  mankind  with  reliable  and  unchanging  norms  of  good  and  evil. 
In  developing  these  theses,  realists  have  adopted  a  common  and  basic 
technical  vocabulary  whose  key  terms  include  "substance,"  "form,"  "matter," 
"essence,"  and  "existence."  Such  terms  were  utilized  by  the  Greek  philosophers 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  we  find  in  their  writings  an  effort  to  define  and  explain 
them.  Realists  through  the  centuries  have  been  guided  by  the  thought  of  these 
Greek  thinkers;  even  today  they  believe  that  important  truths  are  contained  in 
the  Greek  philosophic  tradition,  and  that  that  tradition  merits  careful  and  con- 
tinuous study.  Hence  it  is  necessary  for  our  study  of  realism  to  begin  with  selec- 
tions from  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

1  /  INTRODUCTION 

The  general  problem  of  Plato's  dialogue  The  Republic,  from  which  the 
first  selection  is  taken,  is  that  of  justice.  In  attempting  to  determine  its  meaning, 
Plato  is  led  to  assert  that  justice,  which  must  be  based  on  knowledge,  will  be 
achieved  only  when  rulers  become  philosophers.  This  however  raises  the  question 
of  the  meaning  of  "philosopher,"  which  leads  Plato  to  a  statement  of  the  "Theory 
of  Forms,"  his  most  distinctive  philosophic  tenet. 

Socrates,  spokesman  in  the  dialogue,  defines  the  philosopher  as  a  lover 
of  wisdom.  But  what  is  a  lover  of  wisdom?  He  is  one  who  has,  or  loves,  knowledge, 
one  who  has  a  passion  for  truth.  But  what,  again,  is  the  meaning  of  this  reply? 
Seeking  to  explain  his  answer,  Socrates  points  out  that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween one  who  dreams  and  one  who  does  not,  in  that  the  dreamer  mistakes  an 
appearance  for  a  reality.  The  philosopher  as  a  pursuer  of  truth  has  an  object  be- 
fore him  which  his  thought  is  seeking.  And  that  natural  object  of  his  thought  is  the 
real. 

Again  we  must  ask,  however,  what  this  real  is.  It  must  be  something, 
Socrates  asserts,  which  is.  But  a  thing  which  is  cannot  be  something  which  comes 
into  being,  changes,  and  then  passes  away  and  is  no  more.  What  is  is  permanent 
and  unchanging.  Nothing  with  these  characteristics  is  found  in  the  world  of  na- 
ture, the  world  observed  by  the  senses;  and  this  leads  Plato  to  assert  that  reality 
belongs  not  to  the  sense  world  which  is  always  in  a  state  of  flux,  but  rather  to  a 
world  of  forms,  to  a  world  of  intelligible  objects  known  by  the  "mind's  eye,"  and 
perfect,  immutable,  and  eternal.  Consider  a  brief  illustration  of  what  Plato  is 
saying:  a  bridge  is  constructed  of  materials  like  steel  and  concrete;  but  it  is  not 
only  material,  for  it  embodies  certain  laws  or  principles  involving  stresses  and 
strains,  gravitation,  and  so  on.  The  bridge  itself,  belonging  to  the  sense  world,  may 
endure  for  a  long  time,  but  it  is  not  eternal.  The  mathematical  and  physical  laws, 
however,  known  and  utilized  by  the  engineer,  do  not  perish  when  the  bridge  does; 
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they  are  eternal  and  hence,  for  Plato,  they  are  the  real,  not  the  rnortar  and  steel. 
Thus  in  his  Theory  of  Forms,  Plato  holds  a  dualistic  metaphysics  of  the 
real  and  sense  worlds.  In  maintaining  this  view,  he  raises  such  problorns  as  those 
of  truth,  knowledge,  form,  and  reality.  His  discussions  of  these  problems  had  a 
direct  influence  not  only  on  his  famous  pupil  Aristotle  and  through  him  on  all 
realists,  but  also  on  the  whole  course  of  Western  thought. 


THE  THEORY  OF  FORMS 
Plato  (428-348) 


[Socrates.]  Now,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
chance  of  escaping  from  the  assailants  you 
speak  of,  I  think  it  essential  to  give  them 
our  definition  of  "philosophers,"  and  shew 
whom  we  mean,  when  we  venture  to  assert 
that  such  persons  ought  to  govern ;  in  order 
that,  their  character  having  been  made 
thoroughly  apparent,  we  may  be  able  to  de- 
fend ourselves  by  demonstrating  that  it  is 
the  natural  province  of  these  men  to  em- 
brace philosophy,  and  take  the  lead  in  a 
state,  and  the  province  of  all  others  to  let 
philosophy  alone,  and  follow  the  lead  of  the 
former. 

[Glaucon.]  Yes,  it  is  a  fit  time,  he  said, 
to  give  this  definition. 

Come  then,  follow  my  steps,  and  let  us 
try  if  we  can  in  some  way  or  other  satis- 
factorily expound  our  notion. 

Lead  on. 

Will  it  be  necessary  to  remind  you,  or  do 
you  remember  without  it,  that  when  we 
state  that  a  man  loves  some  object,  we  are 
bound  to  shew,  if  the  statement  be  correct, 
that  he  does  not  love  one  part  of  that  object 
to  the  exclusion  of  another,  but  that  he 
takes  delight  in  the  whole? 

I  require  to  be  reminded,  it  seems:  for 
I  do  not  quite  imderstand  you. 

Such  a  confession,  Glaucon,  would  have 
been  more  appropriate  in  another  person. 

The  selection  is  from  Book  V  of  The  Republic 
of  Plato  (trs.  John  Llewelyn  Davies  and 
David  James  Vaiighan)  (London:  IMacmillan 
and  Company,  Ltd.,  1S95),  pp.  187-196. 


A  man  of  your  amorous  nature  ought  not  to 
forget  that  a  boy-loving,  susceptible  person 
is  in  some  way  or  other  attracted  and  ex- 
cited by  the  charms  of  all  who  are  in  their 
bloom,  and  thinks  they  all  deserve  his  at- 
tentions and  addresses.  Is  not  this  the  man- 
ner in  which  you  behave  to  your  favorites  ? 
You  will  praise  a  boy  with  a  tumed-up  nose 
as  having  a  winning  look;  the  hooked  nose 
of  another  you  consider  king-like;  while  a 
third,  whose  nose  is  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, has  a  beautifully-proportioned  face : 
the  dark,  you  say,  have  a  manly  look,  the 
fair  are  children  of  the  gods:  and  who  do 
you  suppose  coined  the  phrase  "olive-pale" 
but  a  lover  who  could  paUiate  and  easily 
put  up  with  paleness,  when  he  found  it  on 
the  cheek  of  youth?  In  one  word,  you  in- 
vent all  kinds  of  excuses,  and  employ  evert'' 
variety  of  expression,  sooner  than  reject  any 
that  are  in  the  flower  and  prime  of  hfe. 

If  you  wish,  replied  Glaucon,  to  found 
on  Tny  case  an  assertion  that  the  amatively 
disposed  thus  act,  I  will  allow  you  to  do  so 
for  the  argument's  sake. 

To  take  another  illustration;  do  you  not 
observe  that  those  who  are  fond  of  wine 
behave  in  a  precisely  similar  manner,  find- 
ing some  excuse  or  other  to  admire  even.- 
sort  of  wine  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

And  you  doubtless  have  seen  how  per- 
sons who  love  honor  will  command  a  com- 
pany, if  they  cannot  lead  an  army,  and  in 
default    of   being    honored   bv    great   and 
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important  personages,  are  glad  to  receive 
the  respect  of  the  Httle  and  the  insignifi- 
cant; so  covetous  are  they  of  honor  in  any 
shape. 

Precisely  so. 

Then  answer  me  yes  or  no  to  this :  when 
we  describe  a  man  as  having  a  longing  for 
something,  are  we  to  assert  that  he  longs 
after  the  whole  class  that  the  term  includes, 
or  only  after  one  part,  to  the  exclusion  of 
another? 

He  longs  after  the  whole. 

Then  shall  we  not  maintain  that  the 
philosopher,  or  the  lover  of  wisdom,  is  one 
who  longs  for  wisdom,  not  partially,  but 
wholly? 

True. 

So  that  if  a  person  makes  difficulties 
about  his  studies,  especially  while  he  is 
young  and  unable  to  discriminate  between 
what  is  profitable  and  what  is  not,  we  shall 
pronounce  him  to  be  no  lover  of  learning  or 
of  wisdom;  just  as  when  a  man  is  nice 
about  his  eating,  we  deny  that  he  is  hungry 
or  desirous  of  food,  and  instead  of  describ- 
ing him  as  fond  of  eating,  we  call  him  a 
bad  feeder. 

Yes,  and  we  shall  be  right  in  doing  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man  is  ready 
and  willing  to  taste  every  kind  of  knowl- 
edge, and  addresses  himself  joyfully  to  his 
studies  with  an  appetite  which  never  can  be 
satiated,  we  shall  justly  call  such  a  person 
a  philosopher,  shall  we  not? 

To  which  Glaucon  replied.  You  will  find 
your  description  includes  a  great  number 
and  a  strange  company.  All  the  lovers  of 
sights,  I  conclude,  are  philosophers,  be- 
cause they  take  pleasure  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge; and  those  who  delight  in  hearing,  are 
a  very  singular  set  to  reckon  among  philos- 
ophers,— those,  I  mean,  who  will  never,  if 
they  can  help  it,  be  present  at  a  philosophi- 
cal discussion,  or  any  similar  entertainment, 
but  are  unfailing  attendants  at  every  Di- 
onysian  festival,  whether  held  in  town  or 
country,  and  run  about  as  if  they  had  let 


out  their  ears  on  hire  to  listen  to  all  the 
choruses  of  the  season.  Are  we  then  to  give 
the  title  of  philosophers  to  all  these  people, 
as  well  as  to  others  who  have  a  taste  for  any 
similar  studies,  and  to  the  professors  of 
small  arts? 

Certainly  not,  I  rephed:  we  must  call 
them  counterfeit  philosophers. 

And  whom,  he  asked,  do  you  call  genu- 
ine philosophers? 

Those  who  love  to  see  truth,  I  answered. 

In  that,  he  said,  you  cannot  be  wrong: 
but  will  you  explain  what  you  mean? 

That  would  be  not  at  all  easy,  with  a 
different  questioner:  but  j'ou,  I  imagine, 
will  make  me  the  admission  I  require. 

What  is  it? 

That  since  beauty  is  the  opposite  of 
deformity,  they  are  two  things. 

Of  course  they  are. 

Then  since  they  are  two,  each  of  them 
taken  separately  is  one  thing. 

That  also  is  true. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  hkewise 
of  justice  and  injustice,  good  and  evil,  and 
all  general  conceptions.  Each  of  them  in 
itself  is  one  thing,  but  by  the  intermixture 
with  actions  and  bodies  and  with  one 
another,  through  which  they  are  everywhere 
made  visible,  each  appears  to  be  many 
things. 

You  are  right. 

By  the  help  of  this  principle,  then,  I 
draw  a  distinction  between  those  whom  you 
described  just  now  as  lovers  of  sights,  lovers 
of  arts,  and  practical  persons,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  those  about  whom 
we  are  now  inquiring,  to  whom  alone  we 
can  rightly  give  the  name  of  philosophers. 

Explain  what  you  mean. 

Why,  I  suppose  that  those  who  love  see- 
ing and  hearing  admire  beautiful  sounds, 
and  colors,  and  forms,  and  all  artistic 
products  into  which  these  enter;  but  the 
nature  of  beauty  in  itself  their  understand- 
ing is  unable  to  behold  and  embrace. 

Yes,  it  certainly  is  as  you  say. 
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But  those  who  are  capable  of  reaching 
to  the  independent  contemplation  of  ab- 
stract beauty  will  be  rare  exceptions,  will 
they  not? 

They  will  indeed. 

Therefore  if  a  man  recognizes  the  exist- 
ence of  beautiful  things,  but  disbelieves  in 
abstract  beauty,  and  has  not  the  power  to 
follow  should  another  lead  the  way  to  the 
knowledge  of  it,  is  his  life,  think  you,  a 
dreaming  or  a  waking  one?  Just  consider. 
Is  it  not  dreaming  when  a  person,  whether 
asleep  or  awake,  mistakes  the  likeness  of 
anything  for  the  real  thing  of  which  it  is  a 
likeness  ? 

I  confess  I  should  say  that  a  person  in 
that  predicament  was  dreaming. 

Take  again  the  opposite  case,  of  one  who 
acknowledges  an  abstract  beauty,  and  has 
the  power  to  discern  both  this  essence  and 
the  objects  into  which  it  enters,  and  who 
never  mistakes  such  objects  for  the  essence, 
nor  the  essence  for  the  objects;  does  such 
a  person,  think  you,  live  a  dreaming  or  a 
waking  life? 

A  waking  hfe,  undoubtedly. 

If  so,  shall  we  not  be  right  in  calhng 
the  mental  process  of  the  latter  knowledge, 
because  he  really  knows;  and  that  of  the 
former,  opinion,  because  he  merely  opines? 

Yes,  perfectly  right. 

Well  then,  should  this  person,  whom  we 
describe  as  opining,  but  not  knowing,  grow 
wroth  with  us,  and  contend  that  what  we 
say  is  not  true,  shall  we  be  able  to  appease 
his  indignation  and  gently  convince  him, 
disguising  from  him  the  fact  that  he  is  in 
an  unsound  state? 

That  were  certainly  desirable. 

Come  then,  consider  what  we  are  to  say 
to  him.  Would  j'ou  like  us  to  make  certain 
inquiries  of  him,  premising  that  if  he  really 
does  know  anything,  we  shall  not  in  the 
least  grudge  him  his  knowledge? — on  the 
contrary',  we  shall  be  truly  glad  to  find  that 
it  is  so.  But  answer  us  this  question,  we  shall 
say:   When  a  man  knows,  does  he  know 


something  or  nothing?  Be  ko  good,  Glaucon, 
as  to  make  an.swer  in  his  behalf. 

My  answer  will  be,  that  he  knows  some- 
thing. 

Something  that  exi.sts,  or  does  not  exi.st? 

Something  that  exists:  for  how  could  a 
thing  that  does  not  exist  be  known? 

Are  we  then  quite  .sure  of  thi.s  fact,  in 
whatever  variety  of  ways  we  might  examine 
it,  that  what  completely  exi.sts  may  be 
completely  known,  whereas  that  which  has 
no  existence  at  all  must  be  wholly  unknown? 

We  are  perfectly  sure  of  it. 

Good:  now,  if  there  be  anything  so 
constituted,  as  at  the  same  time  to  be  and 
not  to  be,  must  it  not  lie  somewhere  be- 
tween the  purely  existent  and  the  absolutely 
non-existent? 

It  must. 

Well  then,  as  knowledge  is  correlative  to 
the  existent,  and  the  negation  of  knowledge 
necessarily  to  the  non-existent,  must  we  not 
try  to  find  something  intermediate  between 
science  and  ignorance,  if  there  is  anything 
of  the  kind,  to  correspond  to  this  that  is 
intermediate  between  the  existent  and  the 
non-existent? 

Yes,  by  all  means. 

Do  we  speak  of  opinion  as  a  something  ? 

Undoubtedly  we  do. 

Do  we  consider  it  a  faculty  distinct 
from  science  or  identical  with  it? 

Distinct  from  it. 

Therefore  opinion  is  appointed  to  one 
province  and  science  to  another,  each  act- 
ing according  to  its  own  pecuhar  power. 

Just  so. 

Is  it  not  the  nature  of  science,  as  correla- 
tive to  the  existent,  to  know  how  the  exist- 
ent exists?  But  first  there  is  a  distinction 
which  I  think  it  necessary-  to  establish. 

What  is  that? 

We  shall  hold  that  faculties,  as  a  certain 
general  class,  are  the  things  whereby  we,  and 
ever>-  other  thing,  are  able  to  do  whatever 
we  can  do:  for  example,  I  call  sight  and 
hearing  faculties,  if  you  happen  to  imder- 
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stand  the  special  conception  which  I  wish 
to  describe. 

I  do  understand  it. 

Then  let  me  tell  you  what  view  I  take  of 
them.  In  a  faculty  I  do  not  see  either  color, 
or  form,  or  any  of  those  quahties  that  I 
observe  in  many  other  things,  by  regarding 
which  I  can  in  many  cases  distinguish  to 
myself  between  one  thing  and  another.  No, 
in  a  faculty  I  look  only  to  its  province  and 
its  function,  and  thus  I  am  led  to  call  it  in 
each  case  by  this  name,  pronouncing  those 
faculties  to  be  identical  whose  provinces 
and  functions  are  identical,  and  those  di- 
verse whose  provinces  and  functions  are 
diverse.  But  pray,  how  do  you  proceed? 

Just  in  the  same  way. 

Now  then,  return  with  me,  my  excellent 
friend.  Under  what  general  term  do  you 
class  science  ?  Do  you  make  it  a  faculty  ? 

Yes  I  do;  it  is  of  all  the  faculties  the 
most  powerful. 

Well,  is  opinion  a  faculty;  or  are  we  to 
refer  it  to  some  other  denomination? 

Not  to  any  other:  for  that  whereby  we 
are  able  to  opine,  can  only  be  opinion. 

Well,  but  a  little  while  ago  you  admitted 
that  science  and  opinion  are  not  identical. 

Why  how  could  a  sensible  man  identify 
the  fallible  with  the  infallible? 

Very  good :  so  we  are  clearly  agreed  that 
opinion  is  a  thing  distinct  from  science? 

It  is. 

If  so,  each  of  them  has  by  its  nature  a 
different  province,  and  a  different  efficacy. 

The  inference  is  inevitable. 

Science,  I  believe,  has  for  its  province 
to  know  the  nature  of  the  existent. 

Yes. 

And  the  province  of  opinion  is,  we  say, 
to  opine. 

Yes. 

Does  opinion  take  cognizance  of  pre- 
cisely that  material  which  science  knows? 
In  other  words,  is  the  object-matter  of 
opinion  identical  with  that  of  science?  or 
is  that  impossible? 


It  is  impossible,  after  the  admissions  we 
have  made;  that  is,  if  it  be  granted  that 
different  faculties  have  different  provinces, 
and  that  both  opinion  and  science  are  facul- 
ties, and  that  the  two  are  distinct, — all 
which  we  affirm.  These  premises  make  it 
impossible  to  identify  the  object-matter  of 
science  and  that  of  opinion. 

Then,  if  the  existent  is  the  object-matter 
of  knowledge,  that  of  opinion  must  be  some- 
thing other  than  the  existent? 

It  must. 

Well  then,  does  opinion  exercise  itself 
upon  the  non-existent,  or  is  it  impossible 
to  apprehend  even  in  opinion  that  which 
does  not  exist?  Consider — does  not  the  per- 
son opining  carry  his  thought  towards 
something?  Or  is  it  possible  to  have  an 
opinion,  but  an  opinon  about  nothing? 
It  is  impossible. 

Then  the  person  who  opines  has  an  opin- 
ion about  some  one  thing? 

Yes. 

Well,  but  the  non-existent  could  not  be 
called  some  one  thing ;  it  might,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  the  greatest  truth  be  styled 
nothing. 

Just  so. 

But  to  the  non-existent  we  were  con- 
strained to  assign  ignorance,  and  to  the 
existent,  knowledge. 

And  rightly. 

Then  neither  the  existent  nor  the  non- 
existent is  the  object  of  opinion? 

No. 

Therefore  opinion  cannot  be  either  igno- 
rance or  knowledge. 

Apparently  not. 

Then  does  it  lie  beyond  either  of  these, 
so  as  to  surpass  either  knowledge  in  cer- 
tainty or  ignorance  in  uncertainty? 

It  does  neither. 

Then  tell  me,  do  you  look  upon  opinion 
as  something  more  dusky  than  knowledge, 
more  luminous  than  ignorance? 

Yes,  it  is  strongly  so  distinguished  from 
either. 
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And  does  it  lie  within  these  extremes? 

Yes. 

Then  opjinion  must  be  something  be- 
tween the  two. 

Precisely  so. 

Now  a  Httle  while  back,  did  we  not  say, 
that  if  anything  could  be  found  so  consti- 
tuted as  at  the  same  time  to  be  and  not  to 
be,  it  must  lie  between  the  purely  existent 
and  the  absolutely  not  existent,  and  must 
be  the  object  neither  of  science  nor  yet  of 
ignorance,  but  of  a  third  faculty,  which 
should  be  similarly  discovered  in  the  inter- 
val between  science  and  ignorance? 

We  did. 

But  now  we  have  discovered  between 
these  two  a  faculty  which  we  call  opinion. 

We  have. 

It  will  remain  then  for  us,  apparently, 
to  find  what  that  is  which  partakes  both  of 
being  and  of  not  being,  and  which  cannot  be 
rightly  said  to  be  either  of  these  absolutely ; 
in  order  that,  should  it  discover  itself  to  us, 
we  may  justly  proclaim  it  to  be  the  object 
of  opinion;  thus  assigning  extremes  to  ex- 
tremes, and  means  to  means.  Am  I  not 
right  ? 

You  are. 

These  positions  then  being  laid  down,  I 
shall  proceed  to  interrogate  that  worthy 
man  who  denies  the  existence  of  anything 
absolutely  beautiful,  or  any  form  of  abstract 
beauty,  which  for  ever  continues  the  same 
and  unchangeable,  though  he  acknowledges 
a  variety  of  beautiful  objects, — that  lover 
of  sights,  who  cannot  endure  to  be  told  that 
beauty  is  one,  and  justice  one,  and  so  on  of 
the  rest: — My  good  sir,  I  shall  say,  of  all 
these  beautiful  things,  is  there  one  which 
may  not  appear  ugly?  Of  all  these  just 
things,  is  there  one  which  may  not  appear 
unjust?  Or  of  these  holy  things,  one  which 
may  not  appear  unholy? 

No,  answered  Glaucon:  they  must  in- 
evitably appear  in  a  certain  sense  both  fair 
and  foul,  both  just  and  imjust,  both  holy 
and  unholy. 


Again,  may  not  the  many  double  things 
be  considered  halves  just  as  well  as  doubles? 
Just  as  well. 
In  the  same  way,  have  the  thing.s  which 

we  describe  as  great,  small,  light,  hea\y, 
any  bettor  claim  to  these  titles,  than  to  their 
opposites  ? 

No,  they  will  always  be  equally  entitled 
to  either. 

Would  it  be  more  correct,  then,  to  predi- 
cate of  those  many  objects,  that  each  of 
them  is,  or  is  not,  that  which  it  is  said  to  be  ? 

You  remind  me  of  the  conundrums  with 
a  contradiction  in  them,  that  are  proposed 
at  table,  and  of  the  children's  riddle  *  about 
the  eunuch  who  threw  at  the  bat,  hinting 
darkly  with  what  he  hit  it,  and  on  what  it 
sat :  for  the  things  in  question  have  the  same 
ambiguous  character,  and  one  cannot  posi- 
tively conceive  of  them  as  either  being  or 
not  being,  as  both  being  and  not  being,  or 
as  neither. 

Can  you  tell  then,  said  I,  what  to  do  with 
them,  or  where  they  may  be  better  put  than 
in  the  interspace  between  being  and  not 
being?  For  I  presume  they  will  not  appear 
either  darker  than  the  non-existent,  and 
so  more  non-existent,  or  more  luminous 
than  the  existent,  and  therefore  more 
existent. 

You  are  perfectly  right. 

Hence  we  have  discovered,  apparently, 
that  the  mass  of  notions,  current  among 
the  mass  of  men,  about  beauty,  justice,  and 
the  rest,  roam  about  between  the  confines 
of  pure  existence  and  pure  non-existence. 

We  have. 

And  we  before  admitted,  that  if  any- 
thing of  this  kind  should  be  brought  to  light, 
it  ought  to  be  described  as  the  object  of 

*  The  riddle  is  thus  given  by  the  Scholiast : 
"A  tale  is  told,  that  a  man  and  not  a  man.  see- 
ing and  not  seeing  a  bird  and  not  a  bird, 
seated  on  wood  and  not  on  wood,  hit  it  and 
did  not  hit  it  with  a  stone  and  not  a  stone." 
It  is  partly  explained  in  the  text,  and  we  leave 
the  further  solution  of  it  to  tlie  reader.  [Trans- 
lators' note.] 
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opinion,  and  not  of  knowledge, — these  inter- 
mediate rovers  being  caught  by  the  in- 
termediate faculty. 

We  did  make  this  admission. 

Therefore,  when  people  have  an  eye  for 
a  multitude  of  beautiful  objects,  but  can 
neither  see  beauty  in  itself,  nor  follow  those 
who  would  lead  them  to  it, — when  they 
behold  a  number  of  just  things,  but  not 
justice  in  itself,  and  so  in  every  instance, 
we  shall  say  they  have  in  every  case  an 
opinion,  but  no  real  knowledge  of  the  things 
about  which  they  opine. 

It  is  a  necessary  inference. 

But  what,  on  the  other  hand,  must  we 
say  of  those  who  contemplate  things  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  and  as  they  exist 
ever  permanent  and  immutable?  Shall  we 
not  speak  of  them  as  knowing,  not  opining  ? 

That  also  is  a  necessary  inference. 

Then  shall  we  not  assert  that  such  per- 


sons admire  and  love  the  objects  of  knowl- 
edge,— the  others,  the  objects  of  opinion? 
For  we  have  not  forgotten,  have  we,  that 
we  spoke  of  these  latter  as  loving  and  look- 
ing upon  beautiful  sounds  and  colors  and 
the  like,  while  they  will  not  hear  of  the 
existence  of  an  abstract  beauty? 

We  have  not  forgotten  it. 

Shall  we  commit  any  fault  then,  if  we 
call  these  people  philodoxical  rather  than 
philosophical,  that  is  to  say,  lovers  of  opin- 
ion rather  than  lovers  of  wisdom?  And  will 
they  be  very  much  offended  with  us  for 
telling  them  so? 

No,  not  if  they  will  take  my  advice:  for 
it  is  wrong  to  be  offended  with  the  truth. 

Those  therefore  that  set  their  affections 
on  that  which  in  each  case  really  exists,  we 
must  call  not  philodoxical,  but  philosoph- 
ical? 

Yes,  by  all  means. 


Known  simply  as  The  Philosopher,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Aristotle  de- 
veloped one  of  the  truly  major  philosophies  of  our  civilization.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  student  in  Plato's  Academy,  remaining  there  for  nearly  twenty  years 
and  undoubtedly  accepting  the  main  tenets  of  Platonism.  Toward  the  end  of 
that  period,  however,  Aristotle  began  to  differ  from  his  master,  and  upon  Plato's 
death  he  left  the  Academy  to  develop  his  own  position. 

There  were  differences  in  temperament  between  the  two  philosophers 
which  were  at  least  partly  responsible  for  their  differences  in  thought.  Plato 
was  more  mystical — his  philosophy  has  appealed  to  mystics  through  the  centuries 
— whereas  Aristotle,  perhaps  influenced  by  his  birth  into  a  medical  family,  was 
more  empirical,  more  scientific,  more  concerned  with  the  experienced  world. 

This  concern  led  Aristotle  finally  to  reject  the  Platonic  dualism  and  to 
assert  that  reality  is  the  concrete,  individual  thing:  this  man,  this  stone,  this 
animal.  He  uses  the  word  "ousia,"  or  substance,  to  refer  to  the  truly  real.  But  be- 
cause individuals  alone  are  real,  the  principles  explaining  and  accounting  for  them 
must  therefore  be  intrinsic  ones.  Aristotle's  metaphysical  analysis  uncovers 
four  factors  "that  make  a  thing  what  it  is" — namely,  a  material,  formal,  efficient, 
and  final  cause.  Further,  since  change  is  a  universal  characteristic  of  things,  Aris- 
totle turns  to  its  analysis  and  finds  its  explanation  in  the  concepts  of  potency 
and  actuality. 
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THE  THEORY  OF  SUBSTANCE 


Aristotle  (384-322) 


[i.  The  science  of  being.']  There  is  a 
certain  science  which  makes,  as  the  object 
of  its  speculation,  being,  as  far  forth  as 
it  is  being,  and  the  things  which  are  essen- 
tially inherent  in  this.  But  this  is  the  same 
with  none  of  those  which  are  called  par- 
ticular sciences;  for  none  of  the  rest  of 
the  sciences  examines  universally  concern- 
ing being  so  far  forth  as  it  is  being:  but, 
cutting  away  a  certain  portion  of  it,  they 
investigate  what  is  accidental  in  regard  of 
this;  as,  for  example,  the  mathematical 
sciences.  But,  whereas  we  are  in  search  of 
first  principles  and  the  topmost  causes  of 
being,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  needs 
be  absolutely  of  a  certain  nature.  If,  there- 
fore, they,  also,  who  investigate  the  elements 
of  things  were  accustomed  to  investigate 
these  first  principles,  it  is  necessary,  like- 
wise, that  their  elements  should  not  have 
a  subsistence  according  to  accident  or  ex- 
trinsically,  but  rather  as  intrinsic  aspects 
of  being  itself.  Wherefore,  also,  must  we 
ascertain  the  first  causes  of  being,  so  far 
as  it  is  being. 

[ii.  The  meanings  of  being.l  Now,  being 
is  spoken  of  in  various  senses,  indeed,  but 
in  reference  to  one,  and  to  one  certain  na- 
ture, and  not  equivocally;  but,  in  hke 
manner,  also,  as  everything  conducive  to 
health  is  termed  so  in  reference  to  health, 
partly,  indeed,  in  its  preserving  that  state, 
and  partly  in  giving  rise  to  it,  and  partly  in 
being  an  indication  of  health,  and  partly  in 
being  receptive  of  it;  and,  in  hke  manner, 
as  the  medicinal  is  styled  so  in  reference  to 
the  art  of  medicine;   for,  indeed,  a  thing 
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(tr.  and  ed.),  The  Metaphydcs  of  Aristotle 
(London:  Henry  G.  Bohn,  1857),  pp.  79-SO, 
127-128,  112-113,  309-311,  236-237,  and  241-245. 
Minor  changes  have  been  made  from  the 
original  text. 


is  called  medicinal  partly  in  reference  to 
its  possessing  the  medicinal  power,  partly  in 
its  being  by  nature  adapted  for  the  po.s- 
session  of  such,  and  partly  in  its  being  the 
work  of  the  medicinal  art:  and  we  .shall 
receive  the  predication  of  other  things  in 
a  similar  manner  with  these.  Thus,  however, 
is  being,  also,  spoken  of  in  various  ways  in- 
deed, but  all  in  reference  to  one  first  mean- 
ing: for  some  things,  because  they  are 
substances,  are  styled  beings;  but  others, 
because  they  are  modifications  of  substance; 
and  others,  because  they  are  on  the  way 
to  becoming  substance,  either  as  corrup- 
tions, or  privations,  or  quahties,  or  things 
formative  or  generative,  of  substance,  or 
of  those  which  are  spoken  of  in  reference 
to  substance,  or  the  negations  of  any  of 
these  or  of  substance.  Wherefore,  also,  even 
nonbeing  we  pronounce  to  "be"  nonbeing. 

As,  then,  there  is  one  science  of  all 
things  pertaining  to  health,  in  hke  manner, 
also,  is  this  so  in  the  case  of  other  things. 
For  it  is  the  province  of  one  science  to 
speculate  concerning  not  only  those  things 
spoken  of  according  to  one  subject-matter, 
but  also  those  spoken  of  in  reference  to  a 
single  nature.  For  these,  also,  in  a  certain 
manner,  are  spoken  of  in  accordance  with 
one  subject-matter.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  it  is  the  province  of  a  single  science  to 
speculate  concerning  beings,  so  far  forth 
as  they  are  being.  But  in  every  respect  is 
the  science  of  ontology  strictly  a  science  of 
that  which  is  first  or  primary,  both  on  which 
the  other  things  depend  and  through  which 
they  are  denominated.  If,  then,  this  is  sub- 
stance, the  Pliilosopher  or  Metaphysician 
must  needs  be  in  possession  of  the  first 
principles  and  causes  of  substances.   .   .   . 

[iii.  The  meanings  of  s^ubstance.']  As  re- 
gards substance,  both  sunple  bodies,  as,  for 
instance,  earth,   and  fire,  and  water,  and 
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such  like,  are  called  substances;  and,  in 
general,  bodies  are  styled  so;  and  animals 
consisting  of  these,  and  those  beings  that 
are  of  demons,  and  the  parts  of  these. 
Now,  all  these  are  denominated  substances 
because  they  are  not  predicated  of  a  sub- 
ject, whereas  other  things  are  predicated 
of  these.  But  in  another  way  is  that  styled 
substance  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of 
being,  and  may  be  inherent  in  such  as  are 
not  predicated  of  a  subject;  for  example, 
soul  in  an  animal.  Further,  as  many  parts 
as  are  inherent  in  such  things  that  both  de- 
fine and  signify  "the  what"  a  certain  thing 
is,  on  the  removal  of  which  the  whole  is 
taken  away, — as,  for  example,  if  superficies 
be  taken  away  body  also  is  destroyed,  as 
some  say;  and  superficies  is  destroyed  by 
taking  away  a  hne ;  and,  in  general,  number 
seems  too  certain  to  be  a  thing  of  this  kind : 
for  that  if  it  is  removed  away  nothing  can 
subsist,  and  that  it  defines  all  things, — such 
parts  we  may  consider  substances.  Further, 
the  essence  of  which  the  formal  cause  is  the 
definition,  this,  also,  is  styled  the  substance 
of  each  thing. 

Now,  substance  happens  in  two  ways 
to  be  styled  substance,  both  as  the  ultimate 
subject  which  no  longer  is  predicated  of 
anything  else,  and  as  that  which  may  be 
this  certain  particular  thing,  and  may  be 
separable;  but  such  is  the  form  and  the 
species  of  each  thing. 

[iv.  The  four  caitses  of  being.']  (1)  In  one 
way  that  is  called  cause  from  which,  as 
inherent,  anything  is  produced;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  brass  of  a  statue,  and  the  silver 
of  a  cup,  and  the  genera  of  these;  (2)  but, 
in  another  way,  the  form  and  exemplar  are 
regarded  as  causes;  and  this  is  the  reason 
of  the  formal  cause  and  the  genera  of  these ; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  diapason  the  cause 
is  the  ratio  of  two  to  one;  and,  in  general, 
number  and  the  parts,  those  that  are  iu  the 
ratio,  belong  to  this  order  of  cause.  (3)  But, 
further,  that  constitutes  a  cause  from 
whence  is  the  first  principle  of  change  or  of 


rest;  as,  for  instance,  the  designing  cause 
and  the  father  of  a  child;  and,  generally 
speaking,  the  forming  of  that  which  is  being 
formed,  and  that  capable  of  effecting  a 
change  of  that  which  is  undergoing  a 
change.  (4)  Further,  a  cause  is  as  the  end; 
this,  however,  is  the  final  cause,  as,  for 
instance,  health  of  walking.  For  why  does 
one  walk?  we  say,  that  he  may  have  good 
health;  and,  saying  so,  we  think  that  we 
have  assigned  the  cause.  And  as  many  oper- 
ations, doubtless,  as  take  place  between 
any  other  source  of  motion  and  the  end 
are  regarded  as  causes;  for  example,  of 
health,  tenuity,  or  purging,  or  medicines, 
or  instruments,  for  all  these  are  on  account 
of  the  end ;  but  ihey  differ  from  one  another 
in  respect  of  being,  some  as  instruments,  and 
others  as  things  done.  Causes,  indeed,  there- 
fore, are  enumerated  after  this  manner. 
And  seeing  that  causes  are  thus  multi- 
fariously denominated,  it  happens  that 
many  of  them  are  causes  of  the  same 
thing,  not  according  to  accident;  for  in- 
stance, of  the  statue  both  the  statuary  art 
and  the  brass,  not  according  to  anything 
that  is  different,  but  so  far  forth  as  it  is  a 
statue;  this,  however,  does  not  take  place 
in  the  same  manner,  but  the  brass  is  as 
matter,  and  the  art  as  the  origin  of  motion, 
or  the  efficient  cause.  And  some  things  are 
reciprocally  causes  of  one  another;  as,  for 
example,  labor  of  a  good  habit  of  body,  and 
this  latter,  again,  of  labor:  yet  not  in  the 
same  manner,  but  the  one  is  as  the  end, 
and  the  other  as  the  principle  of  motion. 
Further,  the  same  thing  sometimes  is  the 
cause  of  things  that  are  contrary;  for  that 
which  when  present  is  the  cause  of  this 
particular  thing,  this  when  absent  we  some- 
times denominate  the  cause  of  the  contrary: 
for  example,  the  absence  of  the  pilot  is  the 
cause  of  the  capsizing  of  the  boat,  the 
presence  of  whom  is  the  cause  of  its  preser- 
vation. Both,  however,  as  well  the  presence 
as  the  absence  of  the  pilot,  are  as  efficient 
causes,  that  is,  causes  imparting  motion 
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[v.  The  types  of  change.']  Now,  that 
which  undergoes  a  change  is  changed  partly, 
indeed,  according  to  accident, — as  when  we 
say  the  musician  walks, — and  partly  when 
a  thing  is  said  simply  to  be  changed  in  re- 
spect of  something  belonging  to  this  under- 
going a  change;  for  example,  whatsoever 
things  are  changed,  are  changed  according 
to  parts:  for  the  body  is  reduced  to  a 
sound  state  of  health  because  the  eye  is  re- 
stored to  a  healthy  condition.  Now,  there 
is  something  which  primarily  is  moved  in 
itself  or  essentially,  and  this  is  that  which 
may  have  motion  impressed  upon  it  from 
itself.  And  there  is  also  something  of  the 
same  sort  in  the  case  of  that  which  imparts 
motion  likewise;  for  one  thing  imparts  mo- 
tion according  to  accident,  and  another  ac- 
cording to  a  portion,  but  a  third  essentially 
or  of  itself:  and  there  is  som.etliing  that  is 
the  primary  source  of  motion,  and  there  is 
something  that  has  motion  impressed  upon 
it;  further  is  there  the  time  in  which,  and 
there  is  the  place  from  which,  and  the  direc- 
tion towards  which,  a  thing  is  moved.  But 
the  forms,  and  passive  states,  and  place  into 
which  are  moved  the  things  that  are  being 
moved,  themselves  are  immovable,  as  science 
and  heat;  but  the  heat  does  not  constitute 
motion,  yet  the  process  of  heating  does.  The 
change,  however,  that  does  not  ensue  ac- 
cording to  accident  does  not  reside  in  all 
things,  but  in  contraries  and  media,  and 
in  contradiction.  But  a  reliance  upon  this 
statement  may  be  drawn  from  induction. 
Now,  that  which  undergoes  a  change  is 
changed  either  from  a  subject  into  a  subject, 
or  from  that  which  is  not  a  subject  into  a 
subject,  or  from  a  subject  into  a  non- 
subject,  or  from  a  non-subject  into  a  sub- 
ject: but  I  mean  by  a  subject  that  which 
is  made  manifest  by  affirmation.  Wherefore, 
changes  must  needs  be  three  in  number ;  for 
that  which  is  from  a  non-subject  into  a  non- 
subject  is  not  properly  a  change,  for  it 
subsists  neither  between  contraries  nor  be- 
tween contradiction,  because  there  is  not 


opposition  in  the  case  of  a  tranHition  from 
a  non-subject  into  a  non-subject.  The 
change,  indeed,  therefore,  from  that  which 
is  a  non-subject  into  a  .subject,  according  to 

contradiction,  amounts  to  generation ;  and 
such  a  change,  of  course,  when  .simply  con- 
sidered, is  simple  generation,  and  when  it 
is  partial,  it  is  partial  generation:  but  the 
change  from  subject  into  that  which  Is  non- 
subject  amounts  to  corruption,  which,  when 
it  is  simply  so,  is  simply  corniption;  but 
when  it  is  partial,  it  is  partial  corruption. 
If,  therefore,  nonbeing  is  predicated 
multifariously,  and  that  according  to  com- 
position or  division  does  not  admit  of  being 
put  in  motion,  so  neither  can  it  be  so  Tsnth 
that  according  to  capacity,  which  is  opposed 
to  that  which  subsists  simply;  for  a  thing 
that  is  not  white,  or  not  good,  nevertheless 
admits  of  being  moved  according  to  acci- 
dent: for  that  which  is  not  white  may  be 
a  man ;  but  this  cannot  by  any  means  be  the 
case  with  this  particular  thing  which  subsists 
simply:  for  it  is  impossible  that  nonbeing 
should  be  moved;  and,  if  this  be  admitted, 
it  is  impossible,  also,  that  generation 
amounts  to  motion;  for  nonbeing  would 
be  produced  if  it  did,  for  in  such  a  case 
most  especially  would  it  be  produced  ac- 
cording to  accident;  yet,  nevertheless,  it  is 
true  to  assert  of  that  which  is  generated 
simply  that  a  nonbeing  has  a  subsistence. 
In  like  manner,  also,  stands  the  case  with  the 
being  in  a  state  of  rest.  And,  doubtless, 
such  are  the  difficulties  that  attend  on  this 
hypothesis,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
everything  that  is  being  moved  is  in  place; 
but  what  is  a  nonbeing  is  not  in  place,  for 
it  would  be  somewhere.  Hence  neither  does 
corruption  constitute  motion,  for  motion  or 
rest  is  a  thing  that  is  contrar\-  to  motion, 
but  corruption  is  contrary  to  generation. 
Since,  however,  everj-  motion  amounts  to 
a  certain  change,  and  there  are  three 
changes,  as  just  now  enmnerated,  and  of 
these  the  changes  that  ensue  according  to 
generation  and  corruption  are  not  motions 
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— and  these  are  those  that  subsist  accord- 
ing to  contradiction — it  is  necessary  that 
the  change  from  subject  into  subject  should 
alone  constitute  motion.  Subjects,  however, 
are  either  contraries  or  media;  and  let 
privation  be  considered  as  a  thing  that  is 
contrary:  and  it  is  made  manifest  by  af- 
firmation ;  for  instance,  that  which  is  naked 
and  toothless,  and  that  which  is  black. 

[vi.  The  nature  of  actuality.']  But  since 
we  have  spoken  concerning  potentiality, 
such  as  subsists  according  to  motion,  let  us 
frame  some  definitions  and  distinctions  re- 
garding actuaUty,  both  as  to  what  it  is,  and 
what  sort  of  a  being  it  has.  For  the  nature 
of  that  which  is  potential,  or  endued  with 
capacity,  hkewise,  at  the  same  time  will 
be  apparent  to  those  who  make  a  division 
in  tliis  matter,  because  we  not  only  say  that 
this  is  a  thing  endued  with  potentiality  or 
capacity  which  is  fitted  by  nature  to  impart 
motion  to  something  else,  or  to  have  motion 
imparted  to  itself  by  something  else,  either 
viewed  simply  or  in  a  certain  manner,  but 
we  also  assert  this  as  being  the  case  after 
a  different  mode.  Wherefore,  in  our  in- 
vestigations we  shall  also  treat  of  these 
points. 

The  existence  of  the  thing,  however, 
as  actuahty,  does  not  subsist  in  such  a  way 
as  when  we  speak  of  a  thing  in  potentiaUty; 
now,  we  mean  by  a  thing  subsisting  in 
potentiaUty,  for  instance,  mercury  in  the 
wood,  and  the  half  in  the  whole,  because  it 
can  be  taken  away  from  the  whole:  and  we 
term  that  a  scientific  person  in  capacity, 
even  though  not  actually  engaged  in  specu- 
lation, provided  only  such  may  be  endued 
with  a  capacity  for  speculative  pursuits; 
and  we  mean  by  a  thing's  subsisting  in 
actuality, — now,  by  an  induction  of  par- 
ticular cases  is  the  assertion  evident  which 
we  wish  to  make,  and  it  is  not  expedient 
that  we  should  seek  after  a  definition  .for 
everything;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  perceive 
at  a  glance  that  which  is  analogous, — now, 
I  say,  by  a  thing's  subsisting  in  actuality 


we  mean  that  it  should  be  as  a  person  en- 
gaged in  building  stands  in  relation  to  that 
which  is  fit  for  being  built,  and  the  wakeful 
to  the  sleeper,  and  one  who  sees  to  one 
whose  eyes  are  closed,  but  who  neverthe- 
less possesses  the  power  of  vision,  and  as 
that  which  involves  a  separable  subsistence 
from  matter  to  matter,  and  as  that  which 
has  been  wrought  by  art  to  that  which  is 
unwrought.  After  this  mode,  then,  is  actual- 
ity compared  with  capacity  or  potentiaUty. 
By  one  portion,  however,  of  this  difference 
let  actuality  be  distinguished,  and  that 
which  is  endued  with  potentiality  by  the 
other. 

All  things,  however,  are  not  said  to  sub- 
sist in  actuality  in  a  similar  way;  but 
either  analogically  as  this  thing  in  this,  or 
relatively  to  this;  and  that  thing  in  this 
particular  thing,  or  relatively  to  this  par- 
ticular thing.  For  some  things  are  as  motion 
in  respect  of  potentiaUty;  but  other  things 
are  as  substance  in  respect  of  a  certain 
matter.  .  .  . 

[vn.  The  priority  oj  the  actu/il.']  Since, 
however,  it  has  been  determined  in  how 
many  ways  that  which  has  a  priority  of 
subsistence  is  predicated,  it  is  evident  that 
actuaUty  is  prior  to  potentiaUty.  Now,  I 
mean  by  potentiality  not  merely  a  definite 
potentiality,  which  is  styled  an  alternative 
first  principle  in  another  body,  so  far  forth 
as  it  is  another,  but,  in  general,  every  first 
principle  which  is  the  originator  of  motion 
or  rest.  For  Nature,  also,  may  be  ranked 
in  the  same  genus  with  potentiaUty;  for 
she  is  a  first  principle  which  is  fit  to  be  the 
cause  of  motion,  not,  however,  in  another 
body,  but  in  itself,  so  far  forth  as  it  is  itself. 

Therefore,  prior  to  every  principle  of 
this  sort  is  actuality,  both  in  definition  and 
in  substance;  but  it  is,  also,  in  a  certain  re- 
spect prior  in  duration,  and  in  a  certain 
respect  it  is  not  so.  That,  indeed,  therefore, 
it  is  prior  in  definition  is  evident,  for  that 
which  is  potential  in  regard  of  its  possi- 
bility of  actualization,  or  assuming  a  state 
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of  actuality,  such  is  a  thing  that  is  primarily 
endued  with  capacity  or  potentiality;  for 
example,  I  speak  of  one  that  is  skilled  in 
building — now,  I  mean  one  that  has  a 
capacity  of  building,  and  I  speak  of  one 
that  is  able  to  see,  and  I  mean  one  that 
possesses  the  capacity  of  seeing,  and  of  a 
thing  that  may  be  seen,  as  that  which  in- 
volves the  capacity  of  being  seen:  and  the 
same  reasoning,  also,  holds  good  as  re- 
gards other  things.  Wherefore,  the  definition 
and  knowledge  of  actuality  must  needs  pre- 
exist the  definition  and  knowledge  of  po- 
tentiality. 

But  the  actual,  likewise,  is  in  time  prior 
to  potentiality  after  this  mode:  namely, 
the  priority  of  that  which  actively  accom- 
plishes the  same  thing  in  species,  but  not 
in  number.  Now,  I  mean  to  say  this,  that, 
in  the  case  of  this  particular  man  existing 
at  present  according  to  actuality,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  com,  and  the  horse,  and  the 
person  who  sees,  prior  in  time  are  the 
matter,  and  the  seed,  and  that  which  is 
able  to  see,  which  in  potentiality  constitute 
man,  and  corn,  and  one  who  sees,  but  are 
not  as  yet  these  in  actuality.  Prior,  however, 
to  these  in  time  are  those  different  things 
that  subsist  in  actuality,  and  from  which 
these  have  been  generated;  for  always  from 
a  being  in  potentiality  arises,  or  is  gen- 
erated, a  being  in  actuality  by  means  of  a 
being  in  actuaUty — as  man  is  generated 
from  man,  a  musician  by  means  of  a  musi- 
cian— on  the  condition  of  something  that 
is  primary  in  its  nature  always  imparting 
motion:  the  moving  power  at  present,  how- 
ever, subsists  in  actuality.  But  it  has  been 
declared,  in  our  disquisitions  concerning 
substance,  that  everything  that  is  gen- 
erated is  generated  from  something,  and 
by  something,  and  that  this  is  the  same  in 
species.  Wherefore,  also,  it  seems  to  be  im- 
possible that  a  builder  be  a  person  not 
likely  to  have  built  anything,  or  a  harpest 
to  be  one  who  has  not  harped  anything; 
for  one  who  learns  to  play  upon  the  harp 


learns  to  play  upon  the  harp  by  actually 
playing  upon  the  harp:  it  is  also  the  case, 
in  like  manner,  with  other  artists.  .  .  . 

But,  unquestionably,  it  is  also  prior  in 
substance,  at  least,  in  the  fir-it  place,  indeed, 
then,  because  those  things  that  are  .sub.se- 
quent  in  generation  are  prior  in  form  and 
substance;  as  a  man  to  a  child,  and  a  human 
being  to  a  seed:  for  now  the  one  po.ssesses 
the  form,  but  the  other  does  not.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  this  is  so  because  ever>'- 
thing  that  is  being  produced  advances 
towards  a  first  principle  and  an  end;  for 
the  final  cause  is  a  first  principle,  and  the 
generation  or  production  is  on  account  of 
the  end.  But  actuality  is  an  end,  and  on  ac- 
count of  this  is  potentiality  assumed;  for 
not  in  order  that  they  may  have  the  power 
of  vision  do  animals  see:  but  they  have 
the  power  of  vision  that  they  may  see. 

In  like  manner,  also,  persons  are  in 
possession  of  the  building  art,  or  capacity, 
that  they  may  actually  build,  and  of  the 
speculative  art  that  they  may  de\'ise  sys- 
tems of  speculation;  they  do  not,  however, 
devise  speculative  systems  that  they  may 
have  the  speculative  capacity,  unless  those 
who  do  so  for  the  sake  of  meditation:  yet 
these  by  no  means  speculate  absolutely; 
but  they  either  speculate  in  this  manner,  or 
the  fact  is  so  that  they  have  not  in  any  wise 
an  occasion  to  speculate.  .  .  . 

And  since  of  some  tilings  that  which  is 
ultimate  is  the  use — as,  for  example,  of  the 
power  of  vision  the  act  of  "\-ision,  and  be- 
sides this  no  other  work  is  produced  differ- 
ent from  the  power  of  vision — ^\-et  in  cenain 
things  is  there  something  else  generated :  for 
example,  from  the  art  of  housebuilding  a 
house  is  produced  in  addition  to  the  act  of 
building,  notwithstanding  that  actuahty, 
nevertheless,  will  be  the  end  of  potentiahty, 
in  both  instances,  to  be  sure,  though  it  is 
more  the  end  of  it  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former.  For  building  is  contained  in  that 
which  is  being  built,  and  is  generated  and 
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exists  at  the  same  time  with  the  house.  Of  as  act,  or  power,  of  seeing  resides  in  the  per- 

many  things,  therefore,  as  there  is  something  son  who  sees,  and  theory  in  the  theoriser, 

different  (namely,  that  which  is  being  pro-  and  vitahty,  or  hfe,  in  the  soul:  therefore, 

duced)  from  their  use,  of  these  does  there  also,  is  happiness  resident  in  the  soul,  for 

subsist  the  actuahty  in  that  which  is  being  it  also  constitutes  a  certain  sort  of  vitahty. 

constructed,  just  as  both  the  building  resides  Wherefore,  is  it  evident,  that  substance  and 

in  that  which  is  being  built,  and  the  weaving  form  are  each  of  them  a  certain  actuality, 

in  that  which  is  being  woven;  in  like  man-  And  therefore,  according  to  this  reasoning, 

ner,  also,  is  it  the  case  with  other  things,  it  is  evident  that  in  substance  actuality  is 

and,  in  general,  does  motion  subsist  in  that  prior   to    potentiality.    And,    as    we   have 

to  which  motion  is  being  imparted.  Of  as  stated,  one  actuality  invariably  is  antece- 

many  things,  however,  as  there  is  not  some  dent  to  another  in  time,  up  to  that  which 

different  work  beside  the  actuality,  in  these  is  primarily  and  eternally  the  First  Moving 

is  actuahty  inherent;  as,  for  instance,  the  Cause. 


2  /  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Realists  hold  generally  that  reality  is  knowable,  that  the  human  mind 
can  therefore  attain  truth,  and  that  it  can  do  so  with  certainty.  When  we  know 
an  object,  we  both  know  that  we  know  it,  and  we  know  it  as  knowable.  To  explain 
these  assertions,  Fr.  Copleston  develops  in  the  following  selection  the  classical 
Thomistic  epistemology,  which  in  turn  is  based  largely  on  the  thought  of  Aristotle. 

Knowledge  begins  in  sense  and  proceeds  from  the  perception  through 
the  image  to  the  idea  or  concept.  Corresponding  to  and  responsible  for  this  process 
are  various  powers  of  the  soul:  the  sense  organ,  the  common  sense,  the  imagina- 
tion, and  the  active  and  passive  intellects.  We  may  illustrate  the  process  as  it 
occurs  within  the  soul:  an  object  is  perceived  by  the  sense  of  sight,  and  therewith 
the  sensible  form  of  the  object  is  received.  This  form  is  presented  by  the  common 
sense  to  the  imagination,  where  an  image  is  developed  which  bears  the  intelligible 
form.  Next  the  active  intellect  picks  out  this  form  or  universal  concept  from  the 
image  and  impresses  it  on  the  passive  intellect  where  it  is  known  as  a  universal. 

In  this  process  there  is  synthesis,  abstraction,  and  continuity.  There  is 
continuity  in  that  the  concept  or  intelligible  form  is  implicit  in  the  sense-percep- 
tion and  is  in  the  end  known  explicitly  in  the  intellect.  There  is  an  act  of  abstrac- 
tion, for  the  intellect  knows  the  object  according  to  the  latter's  own  form  or 
essence.  And  there  is  synthesis,  for  the  act  of  knowing  is  one  in  which  the  powers 
of  the  soul  work  together  to  achieve  the  universal  concept. 
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KNOWING  AND  REALITY 


F.  C.  Copleston   (1907-  ) 


The  first  stage  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  sense-perception.  Our  organs 
of  sense  are  affected  by  external  objects,  and 
we  receive  sense-impressions.  The  eye,  for 
example,  sees  colors  or  color-patches;  but 
it  would  not  do  so  unless  it  were  affected  by 
its  object  acting  on  it  through  a  medium. 
It  receives  an  impression,  therefore,  and 
undergoes  a  physical  alteration.  The  process 
of  sensation  cannot,  however,  be  reduced 
to  a  mere  physical  change.  "If  physiological 
change  sufficed  for  sensation,  all  natural 
bodies  would  have  sensations  when  they 
underwent  change"  {S.T.,  la,  78,  3).  Sensa- 
tion is  a  psycho-physical  process  in  which 
a  sensible  "form"  is  received. 

If  we  consider  the  level  of  the  individual 
external  senses  in  itself,  it  is  true  to  say  that 
there  are  only  discrete  sense-impressions. 
The  sense  of  sight,  says  Aquinas,  is  able  to 
distinguish  one  color  from  another  (the  im- 
pression of  green  is  different  from  the 
impression  of  blue) ;  but  the  sense  of  sight 
is  quite  unable  to  compare  and  distinguish 
colors  from  sounds,  since  it  does  not  hear. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  even  animals 
synthesize  their  sense-impressions.  The  dog 
perceives  a  man  and  achieves  a  synthesis  of 
the  different  sense-impressions  of  sight, 
hearing,  smell  and  touch.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  even  at  the  level  of  purely  sensi- 
tive Ufe  there  takes  place  a  synthesis  of  the 
data  of  the  different  external  senses.  Aquinas 
therefore  postulates  interior  "senses"  by 
means  of  which  this  synthesis  is  achieved. 
The  word  "sense"  may  seem  pecuHar,  be- 
cause we  are  accustomed  to  use  the  word 
only  in  reference  to  what  Aquinas  calls  the 
five  external  senses;  but  by  using  the  word 

The  selection  is  from  F.  C.  Copleston.  Aquinas 
(Harmondsworth:  Penguin  Books,  Ltd.,  1955), 
pp.  173-178  and  46-51.  Used  by  permission  of 
the  publisher. 


he  intends  to  indicate  that  the  power  or 
faculty  of  which  he  speaks  belongs  to  the 
level  of  sensitive  life  and  is  found  in  animals 
as  well  as  in  human  beings. 

The  function  of  distinguishing  and  collat- 
ing the  data  of  the  various  external  senses 
is  performed  by  the  general  sense  (sensus 
communis).  We  must  also  postulate  an 
imaginative  power  which  conserves  the 
forms  received  by  the  senses.  Again,  the 
animal  is  able  to  apprehend,  for  example, 
that  something  is  useful  to  it.  A  dog  appre- 
hends that  a  particular  man  is  friendly  or 
unfriendly.  We  shall  thus  have  to  postulate 
a  power  or  disposition  to  apprehend  these 
facts  (the  vis  aestimativa)  and  a  power  of 
conserving  such  apprehensions  (the  vis 
memorativa).  In  postulating  all  these  pow- 
ers or  faculties  Aquinas  relied  very  largety 
on  Aristotle,  and  we  may  well  ask  in  what 
precise  sense,  if  any,  we  are  justified  in 
speaking  of  different  "faculties"  or  "interior 
senses."  But  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  attention  is  Aquinas'  insistence  on  the 
work  of  synthesis  that  goes  on  in  cognition. 
The  synthesis  of  which  I  have  been  speak- 
ing takes  place  at  the  level  of  sensitive 
hfe,  and  it  must  not  be  taken  to  mean  a 
conscious,  deliberate  synthesis;  but  that  a 
sjaithesis  does  take  place  is  a  fact  which 
scarcely  admits  of  doubt. 

Although,  however,  the  synthesis  which 
takes  place  on  the  sensitive  level  is  in  some 
sense  common  to  animals  and  to  men,  this 
does  not  mean  that  sensitive  cognition  is 
identical  in  both.  I  have  already  quoted  a 
passage  from  the  De  potentia  (3,  11  ad  1), 
where  Aquinas  says  that  sensitive  life, 
though  generically  the  same  in  animals  as 
in  men,  is  not  specifically  the  same,  since 
it  is  "much  higher"  in  the  latter,  "as  is 
clear  in  the  case  of  touch  and  in  the  case  of 
the    interior    senses."    Thus    according    to 
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Aquinas  what  corresponds  in  human  beings 
to  the  vis  aestimativa  in  animals  deserves 
a  special  name,  since  more  than  instinct  is 
involved:  and  he  calls  it  the  vis  cogitativa. 
He  was  aware  that  in  human  perception 
sense  and  reason  are  both  involved.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  an  attempt  to  abstract 
or  isolate  what  belongs  to  the  level  of  sense- 
life  from  what  belongs  to  the  level  of  reason 
is  misguided  or  useless. 

For  Aquinas  an  explanation  is  needed 
of  the  transition  from  sensitive  to  rational 
or  intellectual  cognition.  The  senses  appre- 
hend particular  objects,  and  images,  even 
if  confused,  are  particular.  The  mind,  how- 
ever, has  universal  concepts;  it  apprehends 
in  abstraction  the  forms  of  things.  We  there- 
fore have  on  the  one  hand  sensitive  appre- 
hension of  the  particular  and  on  the  other 
intellectual  cognition  of  the  universal.  This 
does  not  mean  that  universals  as  such  have 
any  extramental  existence.  There  are,  for 
example,  only  particular  human  beings; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  existent  uni- 
versal man,  nor  can  there  be.  But  individual 
human  beings  possess,  Aquinas  was  con- 
vinced, specifically  similar  essences,  and  this 
similarity  of  essence  is  the  objective  founda- 
tion of  the  universal  concept  of  man,  which 
enables  us  to  predicate  the  same  term  of 
individual  human  beings,  saying,  for  ex- 
ample, that  John  is  a  man  and  that  Peter  is 
also  a  man.  But  even  when  we  suppose  this 
view  of  universals,  namely  that  universals 
as  such  exist  in  the  mind  and  not  extra- 
mentally,  the  problem  still  remains,  how  is 
the  universal  concept  formed?  What  is 
the  process  bj'  which  the  universal  concept 
is  formed?  It  cannot  be  explained  as  a 
purely  passive  process,  passive,  that  is  to 
say,  on  the  mind's  part.  For  the  mind,  being 
immaterial,  cannot  be  directly  affected 
by  a  material  thing  or  by  the  image.  It  is 
necessary  to  postulate  an  activity  on  the 
mind's  part,  in  order  to  explain  how  the 
universal  concept  is  formed  from  the  ma- 
terial provided  by  sense-experience.  In 
other   words,   on   the   rational   level   there 


takes  place  a  further  stage  of  the  process 
of  synthesis  involved  in  human  cognition, 
and  an  analysis  of  this  further  stage  is  re- 
quired. 

Aquinas  employs  the  Aristotehan  dis- 
tinction between  the  active  and  passive  in- 
tellects, two  distinct  functions  of  the  mind. 
According  to  him  the  active  intellect  "illu- 
mines" the  image  of  the  object  apprehended 
by  the  senses;  that  is  to  say,  it  activelj^  re- 
veals the  formal  and  potentially  universal 
element  which  is  implicitly  contained  in  the 
image.  It  then  abstracts  this  potentially 
universal  element  and  produces  in  the  pas- 
sive intellect  what  Aquinas  calls  the  species 
impressa.  The  passive  intellect  reacts  to 
this  determination  by  the  active  intellect, 
and  the  result  is  the  species  expressa,  the 
universal  concept  in  the  full  sense.  This 
language  is  certainly  unfamihar  and  there- 
fore difficult  to  follow;  but  what  Aquinas 
has  in  mind  is  more  or  less  this.  The  human 
intellect  has  no  store  of  innate  ideas:  it  is 
in  potentiahty  to  possessing  ideas  or  con- 
cepts. Considered  in  this  light,  the  intellect 
is  passive.  And  its  concepts  must  be  derived 
in  some  way  from  the  data  provided  by  the 
senses,  exterior  and  interior.  But  the  senses 
provide  particular  impressions  of  particular 
objects,  together  with  the  images  to  which 
these  impressions  give  rise,  whereas  con- 
cepts are  universal  in  character.  We  must 
suppose,  then,  that  the  intellect  as  active 
picks  out,  as  it  were,  the  potentially  uni- 
versal element  in  the  image,  the  synthesized 
reproduction  in  the  imagination  of  the  data 
of  the  different  senses.  Thus  the  intellect  as 
active  abstracts  the  universal  essence  of 
man  from  a  particular  image,  leaving  out 
the  particularizing  notes  which  confine  the 
image  to  being  the  image  of  this  or  that  par- 
ticular man,  and  impresses  it  on  the  intellect 
as  passive.  And  so  the  universal  concept  is 
born. 

In  the  process  of  synthesis  and  abstrac- 
tion there  is  therefore  continuity,  from  the 
primary  sense-impressions  up  to  the  uni- 
versal concept.  The  mediating  point  between 
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the  data  of  sense  and  the  universal  concept 
is  for  Aquinas  the  image.  And  it  is  important 
to  realize  that  when  he  talks  about  images 
in  this  connection  he  is  not  speaking  of  arbi- 
trarily constructed  images  like  the  image 
of  a  unicorn.  In  our  sense-experience  of, 
say,  Peter,  the  eye  sees  color-patches,  the 
ear  hears  sounds,  and  so  on.  These  sense- 
impressions  are,  however,  synthesized  in  the 
form  of  the  "image."  And  it  is  from  this 
synthesis  that  the  universal,  "man,"  is, 
according  to  Aquinas,  abstracted.  That 
which  is  primarily  known  by  the  mind  is, 
however,  the  universal,  that  is  the  form,  as 
apprehended  in  Peter.  Peter  is  known  as  a 
man.  It  is  only  secondarily  that  the  mind 
apprehends  the  universal  precisely  as  uni- 
versal. That  is  to  say,  it  is  only  secondarily 
that  it  apprehends  the  universal  as  predict- 
able not  only  of  Peter  but  also  of  James  and 
John  and  every  other  individual  human 
being.  To  speak  of  "abstraction"  is  not, 
therefore,  for  Aquinas  to  cut  off  the  life  of 
the  intellect  from  that  of  the  senses  and  to 
say  that  the  mind  knows  only  its  own  ideas. 
The  universal  concept  is  primarily  the  modi- 
fication of  the  intellect  by  which  a  thing 
(Peter  for  example)  is  known  according  to 
its  form  or  essence. 

As  we  have  seen  earlier,  Aquinas  held 
that  the  mind  is  dependent  on  the  image, 
not  only  in  the  formation  of  its  ideas  but 
also  in  their  employment,  in  the  sense  that 
there  is  no  thinking  without  the  use  of 
images  or  symbols.  Since  the  mind  is 
active  and  possesses  the  power  of  active 
reflection,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  material  things;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  can  know  immaterial  things  only  in 
so  far  as  material  things  are  related  to 
them  and  reveal  them.  Moreover,  in  think- 
ing about  immaterial  things  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the  use  of  images  or  sjinbols. 
We  can  recognize  the  inadequacy  of  the 
images  based  on  sense-experience,  but  we 
cannot  get  rid  of  them.  We  cannot  conceive 
immaterial  things,  even  when  their  existence 
is  known  by  revelation,  except  on  an  analogy 


with  visible  things,  though  we  can  attempt 
to  purify  our  ideas  of  them.  "Images  neces- 
sarily accompany  our  knowledge  in  thL? 
present  life,  however  spiritual  the  knowledge 
may  be:  for  oven  God  is  known  by  as 
through  the  images  of  His  effects  (in  crea- 
tures)" [De  malo,  16,  8,  ad  3).  Again,  "the 
image  is  a  principle  of  our  knowledge.  It 
is  that  from  which  our  intellectual  activity 
begins,  not  simply  as  a  transiston.-  stimulus, 
but  as  a  permanent  foundation  of  intellec- 
tual activity  .  .  .  And  so  when  the  imagina- 
tion is  impeded,  so  also  is  our  theological 
knowledge"  (In  lihrum  Boethii  de  Trinitate, 
6,  2,  ad  5). 

A  point  to  be  noticed  is  that  truth  and 
falsity  are  predicated  primarily  neither  of 
sense-impressions  nor  of  concepts  but  of 
judgments.  We  can  hardly  speak  of  error  in 
the  case  of  a  particular  sense  apprehending 
its  own  proper  object,  unless  perhaps  the 
organ  is  impaired;  but  inasmuch  as  Aquinas 
is  prepared  to  speak  of  the  senses  "judging," 
he  is  also  prepared  to  speak  of  truth  and 
falsity  at  the  sense-level.  We  might  say,  for 
example,  that  an  animal  misjudged  the 
distance,  distance  being  only  indirectly 
apprehended  by  the  senses.  But  though  a 
"judgment"  of  sense  may  be  true  or  false, 
according  as  it  corresponds  or  not  with 
reality,  its  truth  or  falsity  is  not  reflectively 
apprehended  at  the  sense-level.  "Truth  is 
primarily  in  the  mind  ...  It  is  defined  as 
conformity  between  the  mind  and  the  thing. 
Hence  to  know  this  conformity  is  to  know 
truth.  Sense,  however,  does  not  know  truth 
as  such.  For  although  sight  has  the  likeness 
of  a  visible  thing  it  does  not  know  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  thing  seen  and  its 
perception  of  it.  The  mind,  however,  can 
know  its  own  conformity  with  an  intelligible 
thing,  not  simply  by  apprehending  its 
essence,  but  it  makes  a  judgment  about  the 
tiling  ...  It  is  then  that  it  first  knows  and 
enunciates  truth  .  .  .  And  so,  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  is  in  the  mind's  judgments  that  truth 
is  found  and  not  in  sensation,  nor  in  the 
intellectual    apprehension    of    an    essence" 
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(S.T.,  la,  16,  2).  I  may  have  a  true  per- 
ception of  Peter  as  white;  but  it  is  not  of 
this  perception  as  such  that  truth  is  pri- 
marily predicated.  It  is  the  judgment  that 
Peter  is  white  which  is  strictly  speaking 
"true."  Aquinas  does,  indeed,  speak  of 
things  as  "true,"  as,  being,  for  example,  con- 
formed to  the  mind  of  the  Creator.  But  in 
the  De  veritate  and  elsewhere  he  carefully 
distinguishes  the  various  senses  in  which  he 
uses  the  word  "true"  and  states  that  truth 
is  primarily  found  in  the  mind's  act  of 
judging.  .  .  . 

According  to  Aquinas  it  is  in  the  act  of 
knowing  truth  that  the  mind  is  aware  of 
its  abihty  to  attain  truth.  Truth  is  predi- 
cated primarily  of  propositions;  or,  as  he 
puts  it,  truth  is  found  primarily  in  the 
judgment.  Now,  there  are  indubitable  prop- 
ositions, the  truth  of  which  cannot  really  be 
doubted,  though  they  can,  of  course,  be 
verbally  denied.  "The  whole  is  greater  than 
any  of  its  parts"  would  be  a  case  in  point. 
And  in  recognizing  the  truth  of  such  indubi- 
table propositions  the  mind  recognizes  both 
the  fact  that  it  knows  their  truth  and  that 
it  is  its  own  nature  to  be  conformed  to 
reality  and  so  to  know.  In  a  rather  cryptic 
passage  Aquinas  states  that  truth  is  a  re- 
sultant of  the  activity  of  the  mind,  when 
the  mind's  judgment  is  about  the  thing  as 
it  is.  Truth  is  known  by  the  mind  according 
as  the  mind  reflects  on  its  act,  not  only  as 
knowing  its  act  but  also  as  knowing  the 
relation  of  conformity  between  the  act  and 
the  thing  (proportionem  eius  ad  rem).  This 
indeed  cannot  be  known  unless  the  nature 
of  the  act  itself  is  known;  and  this  in  turn 
cannot  be  known  unless  the  nature  of  the 
active  principle,  that  is,  of  the  mind  itself, 
is  known,  to  whose  nature  it  pertains  to  be 
conformed  to  reahty  (to  things,  rebus). 
Therefore  the  mind  knows  truth  according 
as  it  reflects  on  itself"  [De  veritate,  1,  9). 
Thus  the  mind  knows  its  own  power  of  at- 
taining truth  by  reflecting  on  itself  in  the 
act  of  knowing  truth.  Aquinas'  point  of  view 


was  that  sometimes  at  least  we  know  some- 
thing with  certainty,  that  we  know  that  we 
know  it  and  that  in  knowing  it  we  know 
that  the  object  is  knowable.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  this  point  of  view  is  uncritical 
and  naive  on  the  ground  that  it  amounts  to 
accepting  the  ordinary  man's  spontaneous 
conviction  that  he  can  attain  truth  and 
often  does  so.  But  the  point  is  that  for 
Aquinas  the  ordinary  man's  conviction  on 
this  matter  is  not  simply  "naive."  It  is  in 
the  act  of  knowing  that  the  mind's  ability 
to  know  is  recognized;  and  it  is  recognized 
by  the  ordinary  man.  The  philosopher  can 
reflect  on  this  recognition  and  make  explicit 
what  for  the  ordinary  man  is  implicit.  And 
this  procedure  can  be  called  "second  reflec- 
tion." The  passage  quoted  above  is  an  in- 
stance of  second  reflection.  But  the  "reflec- 
tion" about  which  the  passage  speaks  is  not 
itself  philosophic  reflection:  it  is  what  we 
may  call  "first  reflection,"  the  awareness  of 
knowing  truth  which  at  least  sometimes  ac- 
companies the  ordinary  man's  mental  ac- 
tivity. In  other  words,  the  philosopher  can 
reflect  on  the  ordinary  man's  awareness  of 
attaining  truth,  but  he  has  not  at  his  dis- 
posal some  extraordinary  and  special  means 
of  proving  that  we  can  know  truth  or  that 
"knowledge"  is  knowledge.  If  a  philosopher 
were  to  comment  that  in  this  case  we  can 
never  prove  that  we  can  attain  truth  and 
that  if  we  cannot  prove  it  we  can  never 
know  it,  Aquinas  might  reply  that  the  sort 
of  proof  which  the  philosopher  is  looking  for 
is  inherently  useless  and  indeed  impossible, 
but  that  it  does  not  follow  that  we  cannot 
both  attain  truth  and  also  know  that  we  can 
attain  it.  We  do  not  need  any  further 
guarantee  of  our  ability  to  attain  truth 
than  our  awareness  or  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  we  do  in  fact  attain  it.  .  .  . 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  in- 
terpret Aquinas'  appeal  to  the  ordinary 
man's  awareness  of  attaining  truth  as  equiv- 
alent to  saying  that  whenever  anyone 
thinks  that  he  knows  the  truth  he  does  in 
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fact  know  it.  In  the  case  of  some  proposi- 
tions there  can  be  no  error,  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  we  cannot  enunciate  false 
])ropositions  while  believing  them  to  be  true. 
If  I  say  "That  object  in  the  distance  is  a 
tree,"  my  statement  may  turn  out  to  be 
false,  even  though  I  now  beheve  it  to  be 
true.  But  though  error  is  possible,  Aquinas 
did  not  regard  this  possibihty  as  any  valid 
reason  for  unhmited  skepticism.  In  cases 
where  there  is  a  possibihty  of  error  or 
where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  error 
Aquinas  speaks  of  a  "resolution  to  first 
principles."  But  we  must  not  interpret  "first 
principles"  as  meaning  exclusively  the  first 
principles  of  logic  and  mathematics.  True, 
if  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  there  is  an 
error  in  our  mathematical  reasoning,  we 
have  to  go  back  and  retrace  our  steps.  But 
under  "first  principles"  in  the  present  con- 
nection Aquinas  includes  actual  sense-per- 
ception. "Because  the  first  principle  of  our 
knowledge  is  sense,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
in  some  way  to  sense  all  things  about  which 
we  judge"  {De  veritate,  1,  2,  3,  ad  2).  If  my 
statement  that  the  object  in  the  field  is  a 
tree  is  open  to  doubt,  the  way  to  resolve  the 
doubt  or  to  correct  the  error  is  to  look 
more  closely.  It  may  be  said  that  this  does 
not  touch  the  problem  whether  all  sense- 
perception  may  not  be  illusory.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  Aquinas  would  have  had 
much  patience  with  a  problem  of  this  kind. 
The  term  "illusion"  has  meaning  for  us 
only  in  contrast  with  what  is  not  illusion 
and  is  known  not  to  be  illusion,  and  the 
word  "false"  has  meaning  for  us  only  in 
contrast  with  the  word  "true."  And  we 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word  "true"  be- 
cause we  enunciate  and  know  that  we 
enunciate  true  propositions.  Again,  the  word 
"knowledge"  is  meaningful  for  us  because 
we  actually  know.  And  to  ask  whether  the 
knowledge  we  have  is  "really"  knowledge  is 
to  pursue  a  profitless  inquiry.  Of  course, 
if  when  we  ask  whether  what  we  think  to 


be  knowledge  is  "really"  knowledge,  we 
mean  to  a.sk  whether  knowing  that  there  is 
a  cat  under  the  table  is  "mathematical 
knowledge,"  the  answer  is  that  it  is  not. 
And  if  we  insist  that  only  the  conclusions 
of  mathematical  demonstration.?  can  prop- 
erly be  said  to  be  "known,"  it  follows  that 
knowledge  of  non-mathematical  truths  is 
not  knowledge.  But  all  we  are  doing  is  to 
propose  a  peculiar  use  of  the  words  "know" 
and  "knowledge"  which  is  different  from  the 
normal  use  and  which  has  httle,  if  anything, 
to  recommend  it.  In  other  words,  I  suggest 
that  Aquinas  would  have  considerable  sym- 
pathy with  those  modern  philosophers  who 
examine  with  the  aid  of  hnguistic  analysis 
what  precisely  is  being  asked  when  it  is 
asked  whether  all  that  we  take  to  be  knowl- 
edge may  not  be  something  other  than 
knowledge,  whether  all  sense-perception 
may  not  be  illusory,  whether  all  experience 
may  not  be  a  dream,  and  so  on 

For  Aquinas,  therefore,  it  is  in  actually 
knowing  something  that  we  know  that  we 
know  and  that  the  object  is  knowable.  And 
he  was  convinced  that  further  reflection 
shows  that  the  object  is  knowable  or  in- 
telligible because  and  in  so  far  as  it  has 
being.  The  truth  that  being  is  intelligible 
is  revealed  in  the  concrete  act  of  knowing 
anything,  though  its  expression  in  the  form 
of  an  abstract  proposition  is  the  work  of 
reflection.  And  this  is  for  Aquinas  the  reason 
why  the  mind  goes  forward  confidently 
to  investigate  reahty,  whether  in  the  sciences 
or  in  philosophy.  And  if  his  philosophical 
interpretation  of  the  world  forms  in  some 
sense  a  system,  the  reason  why  it  does  so 
is  not  for  him  that  reahty  is  forced  into  a 
preconceived  and  presupposed  mould  but 
that  the  world  is  in  itself  an  intelhgible 
system  and  that  this  inteUigible  system 
discloses  itself  to  the  reflective  mind.  It 
is  rather  that  the  system  is  imposed  on 
the  mind  by  reahty  than  that  the  mind 
reads   a  system  into   phenomena. 
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The  metaphysical  analyses  of  Plato  and,  especially,  Aristotle  are 
utilized  by  Professor  Wild  to  explain  the  being  of  the  objects  of  nature  and  human 
experience.  His  statement  is  developed  through  attention  to  the  fact  of  change, 
and  he  incorporates  the  substance-accident  and  form-matter  distinctions  first 
fully  discussed  by  Aristotle.  In  the  first  part  of  the  selection  is  a  review  of  these 
concepts.  Change,  Professor  Wild  observes,  always  involves  three  factors:  matter, 
form,  and  privative  form.  The  first  of  these  accounts  for  the  continuity  present 
in  change,  the  latter  for  the  change  itself.  The  further  distinction  between  sub- 
stance and  accident  is  required  to  analyze  changes  where  a  basic  structure  abides 
but  change  happens  to  it  ("accidental  change") ,  and  change  where  the  structure 
itself  of  something  changes  ("substantial  change"). 

Yet  another  distinction  is  necessary,  however — namely,  that  of  essence 
and  existence.  These  terms  received  their  fullest  treatment  within  the  realistic 
tradition  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  immediate  data  of  experience,  realists  hold, 
involve  more  than  form  and  matter,  for  as  beings  they  all  exist  in  opposition  to 
nonbeing.  Hence  the  need  for  essence-existence:  essence,  or  what  a  thing  is,  sep- 
arates kinds  of  entities,  whereas  the  act  of  existence  separates  entities  from 
nonbeing.  The  exploration  of  these  principles  is,  therefore,  Professor  Wild's  sec- 
ond concern. 

BEING,  ESSENCE,  AND  EXISTENCE 

John  Wild   (1902-  ) 

The   object   of  general   metaphysics   is  tions  cannot  be  answered  by  any  of  the 

being  as  such.  The  facts  we  there  observe  sciences   restricted  to  non-pervasive   data, 

apply   to   any  being   whatsoever,   whether  They  are  philosophical  questions  which  can 

finite  or  infinite,   changing   or  immutable,  be  scientifically  answered  only  by  a  careful 

multiple  or  one.  Now  we  must  turn  to  an  description  and  analysis  of  the  philosophical 

existential  analysis  of  the  entities  which  are  data  which  constitutively  pervade  the  whole 

presented  to  us  in  our  immediate  experi-  field  of  experience.   Let  us  now  turn  to 

ence.  How  do  these  entities  exist?  Are  they  these  peculiar,  existential  data  and  attempt 

changing  or  immutable?  Do  they  exist  in  such  an  analysis. 

themselves  or  in  something  else  distinct  How  do  the  entities  of  our  experience 
from  them  ?  Are  they  one  or  many  ?  Is  their  exist  ?  They  are  evidently  finite,  mutable, 
existence  atomic  and  self-enclosed  or  incom-  and  multiple.  We  shall  start  with  the  data 
plete  and  tendential?  Is  their  existence  of  mutability,  then  turn  to  those  of  multi- 
necessary  or  contingent  ?  These  basic  ques-  plicity,  and  conclude  with  a  brief  discussion 

of  the  more  basic  datum  of  finitude  which 


The  selection  is  from  John  Wild,  "Phenom-  underlies  both, 
enology  and  Metaphysics,"  in  The  Return  to  a     m      j  l  r     i.  tt  n  •  x 
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such  which  requires  that  any  existent 
entity  must  be  mutable.  Nevertheless, 
change  does  pervade  the  data  of  human 
experience.  The  extended  objects  of  nature 
are  constantly  undergoing  those  modes  of 
])h3'sical  change  which  are  peculiar  to 
them.  I  feel  many  kinds  of  psychophysical 
change  proceeding  within  myself,  and 
through  the  agencies  of  human  communi- 
cation I  am  aware  of  those  manifold  modes 
of  social  and  cultural  change  which  make 
up  the  complex  web  of  human  history. 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  change  is  too 
pervasive  a  datum  to  fall  within  the  re- 
stricted province  of  any  one  of  the  special 
sciences.  Each  science  studies  only  a  special 
kind  of  change  from  its  own  special  point 
of  view. 

Modern  philosophy  has  not  been  clearly 
aware  of  its  own  peculiar  data  but  has  been 
deeply  impressed  by  the  positivistic  view 
that  every  datum  belongs  to  the  special 
province  of  some  restricted  science.  Hence 
when  one  raises  the  fundamental  question: 
What  is  change?  even  in  philosophical  lit- 
erature, he  looks  in  vain  for  an  intelligible 
answer.  Many  philosophers,  like  Dewej',  in- 
sist upon  the  universal  occurrence  of  what 
they  call  process  and  flux.  But  they  seem 
almost  wholly  unaware  of  the  need  for  a 
philosophical  analysis  and  explanation  of 
this  peculiar  and  complex,  philosophic 
datum.  Instead  of  analysis,  they  give  us 
merely  synonyms.  .  .  . 

In  the  realistic  analysis  of  change,  first 
suggested  by  Aristotle,  three  sources  of 
change  are  always  recognized:  two  opposed 
structural  principles  (such  as  green  and 
red)  to  account  for  the  discontinuity,  and 
one  potential  or  dispositional  principle 
(matter)  to  account  for  the  continuity. 
When  this  third,  dispositional  principle  is 
not  clearly  recognized,  change  is  reduced  to 
the  pure  discontinuitj^  of  succession,  first 
one  specific  determination  and  then  another 
opposed  determination,  annihilation  and 
creation  ex  nihilo.  On  this  view,  the  end  of  a 


process  would  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  beginning,  and  anything  could 
come  out  of  anything.  But  there  Ls  a  vast 
array  of  empirical  evidence  agaiast  this 
conclusion.  You  cannot  make  a  .-ilk  purse 
out  of  a  sow's  ear  nor  a  poplar  tree  from 
an  apple  seed.  Change  is  continuou.s  as  well 
as  discontinuous. 

What,  then,  are  the  major  kinds  of 
change?  If  we  stick  close  to  the  data,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  recognize  two  type.s  in 
particular  which  are  so  important  that  we 
shall  single  them  out  for  a  brief  analysis. 

B.  Accidental  change  and  the  distinction 
of  substance  and  accident.  At  the  present 
time,  there  are  several  deep-seated  miscon- 
ceptions of  substance  and  accident.  Since 
this  topic  is  treated  more  thoroughly  ebe- 
where,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  here  to  a 
brief  consideration  of  these  major  misun- 
derstandings, which  are  three  in  number. 

The  first  is  a  widespread  impression 
that  the  distinction  of  substance  from  acci- 
dent is  derived  primarily  from  epistemo- 
logical  considerations  and  must  be  defended, 
if  it  is  to  be  defended  at  all,  on  the  basis 
of  epistemological  eAidence.  On  this  Aiew, 
the  accidental  properties  of  a  thing  are  sup- 
posed to  be  directly  sensed.  The  realist  is 
held  to  believe  that  back  of  these  accidents, 
underl^-ing  them,  is  a  noumenal  x,  or  sub- 
stance, in  which  they  inhere  like  separate 
pins  in  an  underlying  pincushion.  This  con- 
ception is  far  removed  from  any  reahstic 
conception  of  substance  and  accident. 

In  the  first  place,  this  distinction  is 
concerned  not  with  epistemological  facts 
but  with  dynamic  facts.  It  is  required  to 
explain  not  the  structure  of  knowledge  but 
the  structure  of  change.  As  we  have  just 
noted,  there  is  a  factor  of  continuity  in  all 
types  of  change.  But  in  certain  t>-pes,  this 
continuous  factor  is  constituted  by  a  com- 
plex, formal  pattern  (or  essence)  which  per- 
sists throughout  the  process.  At  the  level 
of  inorganic  nature,  where  our  entitative 
knowledge  is  less  exact,  we  cannot  clearlv 
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grasp  the  formal  unity  of  what  is  changing. 
But  in  the  case  of  individual  plants  and 
animals,  we  can  grasp  something  of  this 
substantial  structure.  As  the  roots  are  ex- 
tended, the  stalk  grows,  and  the  buds  ripen 
and  fall,  the  plant  endures  as  a  single, 
corporeal,  living  entitj^ 

Somewhere  between  the  simplest  physi- 
cal transformations  and  the  processes  of 
life,  certain  forms  of  unified  structure  have 
gained  sufficient  domination  over  limited 
bits  of  matter  to  enable  them  to  persist 
through  the  various  accidental  transforma- 
tions to  which  they  are  subject.  Thus  I  am 
directly  aware  of  various  evolutions  and 
transformations,  resulting  in  the  gain  or  loss 
of  accidental  properties,  as  long  as  my  life 
endures.  But  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  I  myself  persist  through  these  changes 
as  a  corporeal,  living,  human  substance. 
This  is  an  example  of  accidental  change  in 
which  the  continuity  is  provided  by  a  uni- 
fied, formal  structure,  partially  expressed  in 
the  specific  definition  of  the  entity. 

In  the  second  place,  substance  and  ac- 
cident cannot  be  accurately  understood  as 
separate  entities,  merely  juxtaposed  with, 
or  inhering  in,  one  another  as  pins  in  a  pin- 
cushion. This  atomistic  conception  utterly 
fails  to  do  justice  to  the  situation.  Substance 
is  not  a  thing,  and  accident  another  thing, 
which  happen  to  be  joined.  Neither  is  a 
thing.  Each  of  them  is  a  correlative  princi- 
ple which  exists  only  by  virtue  of  its  fusion 
with  the  other.  The  only  thing  is  the  con- 
crete entity  constituted  by  this  fusion. 

Each  principle  contributes  something  to 
the  whole  entity.  Thus  its  identity  and  in- 
dividuation are  derived  from  the  substantial 
component,  its  changing  qualities  from  the 
accidental  component.  But  it  is  precisely 
the  whole,  composite  entity  which  is  indi- 
viduated and  qualified,  not  merely  a  part. 
It  is  entirely  wrong  to  think  of  the  sub- 
stance as  a  fixed  atom,  remaining  lifeless 
and  inert  as  the  accidental  changes  sweep 
by  it.  This  is  a  complete  perversion  of  the 


facts.  It  is  the  whole  entity  which  changes, 
and  every  constitutive  phase  of  the  entity 
is  involved  in  this  change,  the  substance  as 
providing  it  with  continuity  and  individu- 
ality, the  accidents  as  providing  it  with 
novelty  and  discontinuity. 

Finally,  in  the  third  place,  it  is  clear 
from  their  correlative  structure  that  neither 
substance  nor  accident  can  be  known  with- 
out the  other.  It  is  as  impossible  to  know 
accidents  without  substance  as  to  know  a 
father  without  any  children.  This  is  a  pure 
figment  of  atomistic  thought.  But  what  of 
human  sensation?  Surely  it  is  aware  of  the 
pure  color  green,  the  middle-C  sound, 
which  are  accidents,  but  not  of  that  myste- 
rious something  I  know  not  what,  which 
John  Locke  ^  confused  with  substance. 

This  last  phrase  is  correct.  Sensation 
knows  nothing  of  substance.  But  neither 
does  it  know  anything  of  accident.  The 
color  green  is  the  object  of  a  universal  con- 
cept. It  is  never  sensed.  What  is  sensed  is 
a  complex  flux  of  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive characters  confused  together  in  an 
unanalyzed  blur.  Substance  and  accident  are 
implicit  in  this  blur.  But  they  can  be  clearly 
apprehended  and  distinguished  only  through 
a  rational  analysis  of  this  sensory  confusion. 
Substance  is  the  formal  unity  which  per- 
sists throughout  the  concrete  change.  The 
accidents  come  and  go. 

C.  Substantial  change  and  the  distinc- 
tion of  matter  and  form.  The  accidental 
changes  we  have  so  far  been  considering 
affect  the  whole,  concrete,  changing  entity. 
They  do  not  affect  the  formal  essence 
which  maintains  the  substantial  unity  of  the 
entity  throughout  these  accidental  trans- 
formations. There  is  another  more  radical 
type  of  change,  however,  which  results  in 
the  generation  or  destruction  of  the  entity 
and  which,  therefore,  does  penetrate  to  the 
very  essence.  The  death  of  my  cat  is  not  an 

[1  The  reference  is  to  the  philosopher,  John 
Locke  (1632-1714),  the  first  great  British 
empiricist.  Ed.] 
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accidental  change,  for  he  does  not  survive 
the  process.  My  cat  has  ceased  to  be. 
Nevertheless,  the  data  show  that  this  proc- 
ess is  not  wholly  discontinuous.  The  carcass 
remains,  and  while  it  consists  of  new  sub- 
stances not  in  existence  before,  there  is 
something  in  them  which  was  once  in  the 
cat. 

This  matter,  or  capacity  to  be  possessed 
by  different  substantial  forms,  underhes 
any  process  of  substantial  change  and  sup- 
plies it  with  a  minimum  continuity.  Thus 
in  order  to  account  for  the  continuity 
which  characterizes  even  the  most  radical 
changes  of  nature,  including  the  evolution 
of  new  species  from  earlier  forms,  we  must 
recognize  a  further  composition  in  the  very 
essence  of  any  natural  entity  which  has 
come  into  existence  by  a  process  of  evolu- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  its  essence  must  con- 
sist of  a  certain  formal  structure  marking 
off  this  entity  from  other  species,  which  dis- 
appears when  the  entity  is  destroyed.  But 
there  must  be  another  essential  part  which 
existed  before  and  which  will  outlast  the 
entity.  This  must  be  a  capacity  or  potency, 
able  to  exist  under  divergent  forms  and 
able  to  unite  both  essence  and  accidents 
together  into  a  single,  material  unity. 

Here  again  it  is  most  important  to  no- 
tice how  tliis  hylomorphic  composition  in 
the  essence  of  any  evolutionary  entity  must 
be  distorted  by  any  atomistic  mode  of 
analysis.  Matter  is  not  one  thing,  and  form 
another.  The  essence  is  no  mere  addition  of 
quantitative  atoms.  Matter  and  form  are 
correlative  principles,  each  of  which  exists 
only  by  virtue  of  the  other.  It  is  true  that 
this  matter  may  exist  under  some  other 
form  than  that  which  now  possesses  it.  But 
it  cannot  exist  as  an  atom  by  itself  alone. 
Similarly,  the  form  can  be  found  apart 
from  this  matter,  but  never  apart  from 
matter.  Each  is  a  vectorial  principle,  in- 
trinsically correlative  to  something  distinct 
from  itself,  and  each  contributes  something 
to  the  whole  concrete  entity  which  is  thus 


coastituted.  The  matter  .su.stain.s  the  entity 
and  gives  it  an  individual  po.sition  in  nature, 
while  the  form  specifically  characterizes  the 
entity  as  a  whole. 

Thus  in  order  to  account  for  the  per- 
vasive datum  of  change,  we  are  forced  to 
recognize  a  fourfold  competition  in  the 
structure  of  the  simplest  conceivable  dy- 
namic entity.  First  (unless  it  was  created  ex 
nihilo),  this  entity  must  include  a  matter 
from  which  it  continuously  evolved.  It  must 
also  include  an  essential  form,  marking  it 
off  from  other  kitids  of  entity,  which  must 
be  in  possession  of  the  matter  as  long  as  the 
entity  endures,  from  the  moment  of  its  gen- 
eration to  that  of  its  extinction.  The  matter, 
when  given  existence  in  union  -u-ith  such  a 
form,  is  a  complete  substance,  which  is  then 
capable  of  undergoing  accidental  transfor- 
mations by  which  further  existent  prop- 
erties are  gained  or  lost  without  the 
destruction  of  the  entity.  These  principles 
are  not  entities,  but  vectorial  factors  by 
which  a  concrete  natural  entity  exists.  Mat- 
ter cannot  exist  without  form,  nor  form 
without  matter.  Substance  exists  only  with 
accidents,  and  accidents  only  in  substance. 

We  must  now  turn  to  an  even  more 
basic  composition  which  is  required  by  an- 
other immediate  datum  of  experience — 
multiplicity. 

D.  The  problem  of  the  one  and  the 
many:  essence  and  existence.  An  order  is  a 
unit  in  multiplicity.  The  data  of  change 
present  us  with  a  certain  type  of  order,  a 
temporal  multiplicity  of  determinations 
united  by  matter,  or  by  substantial  form  in 
the  case  of  accidental  change.  In  order  to 
account  for  these  immediate  data,  we  are 
forced  to  recognize  in  any  concrete  chang- 
ing entity  the  distinct,  component  principles 
of  matter  and  form,  substance  and  accident. 
But  at  any  given  moment  we  are  also  pre- 
sented with  an  even  more  basic  static  order, 
as  we  may  call  it — a  midtiplicity  of  diverse 
entities,  all  of  which  share  in  existence.  On 
the  one  hand,  each  entity  is  distinct  from, 
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and  opposed  to,  the  rest.  So  they  are  a  mul- 
tipUcity.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  all 
share  in  that  existence  which  opposes  them 
all  to  nothing.  In  this  respect  they  are  one. 
How   can   they  be  both  many   and   one? 

Consider  vay  own  being.  I  am  directly 
aware  of  myself  as  radically  distinct  from 
all  the  other  entities  surrounding  me.  They 
are  not  what  I  am,  and  I  am  not  what  they 
are.  This  is  an  immediate  datvmi  of  ex- 
perience, thrust  upon  me  wdth  inexorable 
constraint.  I  cannot  question  it  without  also 
questioning,  if  I  am  consistent,  all  other 
data  as  well,  and  thus  abandoning  the  whole 
attempt  to  know\  But  there  is  another 
datum  also  thrust  upon  me  with  equal  con- 
straint. This  is  the  datmn  of  existence 
which  pervades  both  self  and  not-self.  The 
others  exist  as  much  as  I.  Existence  is 
shared  in  common.  But  how  is  this  possible? 
How  can  the  same  entity  be  both  diverse 
and  similar  to  the  very  same  entities?  Un- 
less we  are  to  fall  into  a  radical  monism 
which  denies  the  datum  of  multiplicity, 
or  mto  a  radical,  atomistic  pluralism 
which  denies  the  datmn  of  shared  existence, 
we  must  find  an  answer  to  this  problem  of 
the  one  and  the  many. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  solving  this 
problem.  That  is  by  inferring  another  and 
even  more  basic  composition  in  the  complex 
structure  of  a  finite  entity.  This  means  that 
an  absolutely  simple  Democritean  atom,  or 
Humean  impression,  is  impossible.  Such  a 
simple,  atomic  entitj'  cannot  exist  among 
others  even  for  an  instant.  A  simple,  finite 
entity  cannot  be  both  similar  to,  and  dis- 
tinct from,  the  very  same  entities.  But  the 
actual  entities  now  existing  at  this  instant 
are  both  similar  to,  and  distinct  from,  the 
rest.  Hence  they  are  not  simple.  Each  must 
include  something  within  it,  essence,  by 
which  it  is  wholly  divorced  from  other 
entities,  and  something  else,  existence,  bj'' 
which  it  is  opposed  to  nothing  and  in  this 
respect  similar  to  the  rest. 

Each  of  these  principles  is  correlative. 


Neither  can  be  adequately  conceived  apart 
from  the  other.  Existence  is  always  the 
existence  of  something  (an  essence),  and 
essence  is  always  the  distinct  character  of 
something  existent.  When  we  conceive  of  an 
essence  not  actuahzed,  which  we  call  a  pos- 
sibihty,  we  conceive  of  it  as  something  that 
might  be  actualized,  and  therefore  in  rela- 
tion to  existence.  Furthermore,  in  any  ac- 
tual thing  these  two  principles  are  fused 
together  in  such  a  way  that  each  determines 
the  entity  as  a  whole.  In  my  concrete  to- 
tality I  am  marked  off  from  other  entities, 
and  every  phase  of  my  being  is  pervaded  by 
my  existence. 

The  essence  as  such  is  atomistic  and 
self-enclosed.  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
nontendential  and  inactive.  One  essence  as 
such  does  not  tend  to  other  essences,  nor 
can  it  diffuse  anything  to  another.  Each  is 
simply  what  it  is.  Finally,  the  determinate 
parts  of  a  concrete  essence  are  more  readily 
grasped  by  the  human  mind.  Hence,  as  has 
been  recently  noted,  there  has  been  a  strong 
tendency  in  the  history  of  Western  thought 
to  emphasize  essence  at  the  expense  of  ex- 
istence, which  is  less  easily  abstracted  and 
fixed  by  the  human  mind  in  clear  and  dis- 
tinct definitions  by  universal  concepts.  As 
a  result  of  this  tendency.  Western  thought 
has  been  peculiarly  prone  to  philosophies 
of  radical  pluralism  and  logical  atomism, 
which  view  the  world  as  a  set  of  distinct  en- 
tities entirely  divorced  from  one  another 
and  wliich  have  great  difficulty  in  focusing 
the  active,  causal  phases  of  being  which 
spring  from  existence  rather  than  from  es- 
sence. 

This  essentiahst  tendency  leads  to  sig- 
nificant distortions  and  over-simphfications 
of  philosophical  doctrine,  for  existence  is 
more  ultimate  and  more  perfect  than  es- 
sence. Essence  without  existence,  though  it 
may  be  brought  before  the  mind  very  easily 
as  a  logical  abstraction,  in  reality  is  nothing 
at  all.  It  is  only  by  virtue  of  existence  that 
essence  emerges  from  its  causes  and  ceases 
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to  be  nothing.  Though  less  easily  grasped 
than  essence,  existence  is  actually  possessed 
in  common  by  all  the  data  of  experience, 
indeed  by  anything  whatsoever,  whether  in 
human  experience  or  not.  Furthermore,  it  is 
active  and  diffusive,  never  atomistic,  self- 
enclosed,  and  insular,  like  the  essential 
aspect  of  finite  being.  These  active,  tenden- 
tial,  and  causal  phases  of  concrete  entities 
are  due  to  existence  rather  than  to  essence. 
They  are  expressed  in  our  language  by 
verbs  rather  than  by  nouns.  It  is  to  these 
existential  aspects  of  finite  being  that  we 
must  now  turn. 

E.  Tendency  and  causation.  Activity  is  a 
special  kind  of  change,  namely,  that  which 
originates  within  a  finite  entity.  The  origi- 
nation and  partial  completion  of  such 
activity  within  the  entity  is  tendency. 

The  existence  of  such  tendencies  within 
all  the  entities  we  experience  is  confirmed 
by  a  vast  wealth  of  direct  evidence.  First 
of  all,  we  constantly  feel  within  ourselves 
such  tendencies  as  hunger,  thirst,  curiosity, 
and  so  forth.  Through  communication  with 
others,  we  discover  such  tendencies  in  them. 
In  the  case  of  subhuman  entities,  with 
which  communication  is  impossible,  we  find 
that  similar  entities  act  and  behave  in  simi- 
lar ways.  Unless  we  assume  constant,  self- 
originating  tendencies,  determined  by 
similar,  formal  structures,  we  cannot  ex- 
plain the  myriad  facts  revealed  by  w^hat  is 
called  induction. 

That  these  tendencies  originate  within 
the  entity  is  confirmed  by  evidence  which 
shows  that  a  given  entity  will  go  on  behav- 
ing in  a  constant  manner  even  though  the 
surrounding  conditions  may  vary  over  a 
wide  range.  Otherw-ise,  the  prediction  of 
what  a  given  entity  wall  do  in  a  hitherto 
unobserved  situation  would  be  impossible. 
As  long  as  its  structure  endures,  fire  tends 
to  burn,  ice  to  cool,  and  so  on.  Every  nat- 
ural entity  constantly  tends  to  act  in  ways 
which  are  determined  by  its  essential  struc- 


ture. What  is  the  explanation  of  this  con- 
stant, tendential  factor? 

It  cannot  be  explained  by  reference  to 
essence  alone,  for  as  we  have  .seen,  es.sence, 
like  a  Humean  impression,  is  alway.s  in/fular, 
self-enclosed,  and  exclusive.  Tendency  is  an 
urge  that  reaches  out  beyond  essence  to 
more  being  not  yet  possessed.  Hence  it  is 
due  to  existence  rather  than  to  essence,  for 
it  is  by  existence  that  the  finity  entity  is  al- 
lied to  others  beyond  itself.  As  soon  as  exist- 
ence is  fused  with  a  determinate,  restricted 
essence,  it  bubbles  over  as  an  active  tend- 
ency toward  further  existence.  But  the  spe- 
cific form  of  this  tendency  is  determined 
by  the  essence.  Each  tends  beyond  its  es- 
sence because  of  its  existence. 

But  the  character  of  this  tendency  is  due 
to  its  essence.  Each  divergent  kind  of  thing 
has  correspondingly  divergent  tendencies. 
Inorganic  things  have  simpler  tendencies, 
corresponding  to  their  simpler  nature. 
Plants  have  their  constant,  vegetative  ten- 
dencies, and  individual  human  beings  all 
possess  tendencies  to  Uve  in  human  ways 
determined  by  their  human  nature.  This 
basic  urge  is  the  root  of  what  is  called  hu- 
man obhgation,  and  the  reahzation  of  these 
essential  tendencies  is  the  standard  of  hu- 
man goodness.  Any  entity  is  in  a  sound  or 
healthy  state  only  in  so  far  it  it  reahzes  its 
essential  tendencies.  Good  is  no  mere  prop- 
erty or  essence,  but  an  existential  category 
— the  active  realization  of  a  given  nature.^ 

Tendency  is,  therefore,  a  necessar\'  re- 
sult of  essence  and  existence  together.  It 
must  be  recognized  as  a  distinct  factor  in 
the  complex  structure  of  any  finite  entit}". 
There  are  two  distinct  types  of  tendency, 
the  immanent  and  the  transitive.  Immanent 

-  Hence  for  a  realist  there  is  no  radical  sepa- 
ration of  fact  from  value.  What  is  universally 
and  essentially  good  for  man  is  determined  by 
his  tendential  nature,  certainly  a  fact.  He  is 
in  a  good  condition  when  this  nature  is 
realized,  in  a  bad  condition  when  this  is 
thwarted. 
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tendencies  not  only  originate  but  are  also  monly  referred  to  as  causal  efficacy,  or  more 
completed  within  the  active  agent.  Thus  the  properly  as  efficient  causation.  Many  of 
tendency  to  knowledge  in  man  is  completed  these  causal  influences  are  directly  observed, 
within  the  knowing  agent  without  any  Others  are  inferred.  They  are  expressed  in 
change  being  produced  in  the  environment,  the  natural  laws  or  principles  of  science, 
Such  purely  immanent  tendencies  are,  how-  which  show  the  dependence  of  one  kind  of 
ever,  veiy  rare.  Most  tendencies  are  transi-  entity  on  another.  No  finite  entity  can  exist 
tive  in  character.  Such  tendencies  originate  by  itself;  but  it  is  dependent  upon  other 
within  a  given  entity,  but  then  pass  out  of  entities  in  myriad  ways, 
it  to  effect  changes  in  surrounding  entities  This  raises  an  important  question  con- 
by  which  alone  the  original  tendency  is  cerning  the  whole  collection  of  finite  en- 
reahzed.  titles  which  constitutes  the  world  of  nature. 
This  transitive  realization  of  tendency.  Can  it  exist  alone?  Or  is  it  dependent  on 
which  is  diffused  to  other  entities,  is  com-  something  extrinisc? 


4  /  ETHICS 

Realistic  ethics  is  marked  by  three  basic  principles.  The  first  is  called 
the  law  of  nature  or  the  natural  law.  The  natural  law,  realists  hold,  prescribes  the 
good  for  man  and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  for  society.  It  is  not  based  simply  on  sub- 
jective interests  or  desires,  but  rather  on  the  very  nature  of  man  and  the  universe 
he  inhabits.  Therefore  realists  argue  that  the  natural  law  is  not  arbitrarily  con- 
structed by  any  human  groups,  but  rather  it  is  discovered  by  human  reason  as 
embedded  in  the  nature  of  man  and  things.  This  makes  the  natural  law  objective 
or  independent  of  particular  circumstance  and  interest,  and  universal  in  the  sense 
that  it  applies  to  all  men  everywhere. 

The  second  principle  of  realist  ethics  is  happiness  or  well-being.  This 
principle  refers  to  the  perfection  of  our  human  nature  which  is  the  goal  of  all 
moral  effort.  But  such  perfection  is  achieved  only  by  the  development  of  proper 
habits.  Good  habits  are  called  virtues;  bad  habits,  vices.  Virtue  is  thus  the  third 
principle  of  realist  ethics.  It  is  the  primary  internal  cause  of  happiness,  and  hu- 
man activity  in  accordance  with  virtue  is  the  very  definition  of  happiness  itself. 

The  following  selection  is  from  Aristotle's  major  ethical  work,  the 
Nicomachean  Ethics.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  happiness,  a  description  of  the 
virtues  related  to  and  derived  from  Aristotle's  view  of  man,  and  a  statement  of 
man's  highest  good  as  the  exercise  of  his  highest  capacity,  contemplative  reason. 
These  Aristotelian  concepts  have  remained  the  basis  of  realistic  ethics  to  the 
present  day. 
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HAPPINESS  AND  VIRTUE 


Aristotle  (384-322) 


BOOK  I.  THE  GOOD  OR  THE  END 

1.  Every  art  and  every  kind  of  inquiry, 
and  likewise  every  act  and  purpose,  seems 
to  aim  at  some  good:  and  so  it  has  been 
well  said  that  the  good  is  that  at  which 
everything  aims. 

But  a  difference  is  observable  among 
these  aims  or  ends.  What  is  aimed  at  is 
sometimes  the  exercise  of  a  faculty,  some- 
times a  certain  result  beyond  that  exercise. 
And  where  there  is  an  end  beyond  the  act, 
there  the  result  is  better  than  the  exercise 
of  the  faculty. 

Now  since  there  are  many  kinds  of 
actions  and  many  arts  and  sciences,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  are  many  ends  also;  e.  g. 
health  is  the  end  of  medicine,  ships  of  ship- 
building, victory  of  the  art  of  war,  and 
wealth  of  economy. 

But  when  several  of  these  are  subordi- 
nated to  some  one  art  or  science, — as  the 
making  of  bridles  and  other  trappings  to 
the  art  of  horsemanship,  and  this  in  turn, 
along  wdth  all  else  that  the  soldier  does,  to 
the  art  of  war,  and  so  on, — then  the  end 
of  the  master-art  is  always  more  desired 
than  the  ends  of  the  subordinate  arts,  since 
these  are  pursued  for  its  sake.  And  this  is 
equally  true  whether  the  end  in  view  be 
the  mere  exercise  of  a  faculty  or  something 
beyond   that,   as   in   the   above   instances. 

2.  If  then  in  what  we  do  there  be  some 
end  which  we  wish  for  on  its  own  account, 
choosing  all  the  others  as  means  to  this,  but 
not  every  end  without  exception  as  a  means 
to  something  else  (for  so  we  should  go  on  ad 
infinitum,  and  desire  would  be  left  void  and 
objectless), — this  evidently  will  be  the  good 

The  selection  is  from  the  translation  by  F.  H. 
Peters,  The  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle 
(7th  ed.)  (London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench, 
Triibner  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1898),  Books  I,  II,  and 
VI,  with  omissions. 


or  the  best  of  all  things.  And  surely  from  a 
practical  point  of  view  it  much  concerns  us 
to  know  this  good;  for  then,  like  archers 
shooting  at  a  definite  mark,  we  .shall  be 
more  likely  to  attain  what  we  want. 

If  this  be  so,  we  must  try  to  indicate 
roughly  what  it  is,  and  first  of  all  to  which 
of  the  arts  or  sciences  it  belongs. 

It  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  supreme 
art  or  science,  that  one  which  most  of  all 
deserves  the  name  of  master-art  or  master- 
science. 

Now  Politics  ^  seems  to  answer  to  this 
description.  For  it  prescribes  which  of  the 
sciences  a  state  needs,  and  which  each  man 
shall  study,  and  up  to  what  point;  and  to 
it  we  see  subordinated  even  the  highest  arts, 
such  as  economy,  rhetoric,  and  the  art  of 
war. 

Since  then  it  makes  use  of  the  other 
practical  sciences,  and  since  it  further  or- 
dains what  men  are  to  do  and  from  what  to 
refrain,  its  end  must  include  the  ends  of 
the  others,  and  must  be  the  proper  good  of 
man. 

For  though  this  good  is  the  same  for  the 
individual  and  the  state,  yet  the  good  of 
the  state  seems  a  grander  and  more  perfect 
thing  both  to  attain  and  to  secure;  and  glad 
as  one  would  be  to  do  this  se^^-ice  for  a  sin- 
gle individual,  to  do  it  for  a  people  and 
for  a  number  of  states  is  nobler  and  more 
divine. 

This  then  is  the  aim  of  the  present  in- 
quiry, which  is  a  sort  of  pohtical  in- 
quiry. .  .  . 

4.  Since — to  resume — all  knowledge  and 
all  purpose  aims  at  some  good,  what  is  this 
which  we  say  is  the  aim  of  Pohtics;  or.  in 

[1  Aristotle  uses  the  term  "politics"  for  the 
general  study  of  human  life,  of  which  ethics 
or  the  study  of  the  individual  good  is  a  part. 
Ed.] 
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other  words,  what  is  the  highest  of  all  real- 
izable goods? 

As  to  its  name,  I  suppose  nearly  all  men 
are  agreed;  for  the  masses  and  the  men  of 
culture  alike  declare  that  it  is  happiness, 
and  hold  that  to  "hve  well"  or  to  "do  well" 
is  the  same  as  to  be  "happy." 

But  they  differ  as  to  what  this  happiness 
is,  and  the  masses  do  not  give  the  same 
account  of  it  as  the  philosophers. 

The  former  take  it  to  be  something  pal- 
pable and  plain,  as  pleasure  or  wealth  or 
fame;  one  man  holds  it  to  be  this,  and  an- 
other that,  and  often  the  same  man  is  of 
different  minds  at  different  times, — after 
sickness  it  is  health,  and  in  poverty  it  is 
wealth;  while  when  they  are  impressed  with 
the  consciousness  of  their  ignorance,  they 
admire  most  those  who  say  grand  things 
that  are  above  their  comprehension. 

Some  philosophers,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  thought  that,  beside  these  several 
good  things,  there  is  an  "absolute"  good 
which  is  the  cause  of  their  goodness. 

As  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to 
review  all  the  opinions  that  have  been  held, 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  those  which  are 
most  popular,  or  which  seem  to  have  some 
foundation  in  reason.  .  .  . 

5.  ...  It  seems  that  men  not  unreason- 
ably take  their  notions  of  the  good  or 
happiness  from  the  hves  actually  led,  and 
that  the  masses  who  are  the  least  refined 
suppose  it  to  be  pleasure,  which  is  the  rea- 
son why  they  aim  at  nothing  higher  than 
the  Ufe  of  enjoyment. 

For  the  most  conspicuous  kinds  of  life 
are  three:  this  life  of  enjoyment,  the  fife  of 
the  statesman,  and,  thirdly,  the  contempla- 
tive hfe. 

The  mass  of  men  show  themselves  ut- 
terly slavish  in  their  preference  for  the  life 
of  brute  beasts,  but  their  views  receive 
consideration  because  many  of  those  in  high 
places  have  the  tastes  of  Sardanapalus. 

Men  of  refinement  with  a  practical  turn 
prefer  honor;   for  I  suppose  we  may  say 


that  honor  is  the  aim  of  the  statesman's 
hfe. 

But  this  seems  too  superficial  to  be  the 
good  we  are  seeking:  for  it  appears  to  de- 
pend upon  those  who  give  rather  than  upon 
those  who  receive  it;  whUe  we  have  a  pre- 
sentiment that  the  good  is  something  that 
is  pecuharly  a  man's  own  and  can  scarce  be 
taken  away  from  him. 

Moreover,  these  men  seem  to  pursue 
honor  in  order  that  they  may  be  assured  of 
their  own  excellence, — at  least,  they  wish 
to  be  honored  by  men  of  sense,  and  by  those 
who  know  them,  and  on  the  ground  of  their 
virtue  or  excellence.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  in 
their  view,  at  any  rate,  virtue  or  excel- 
lence is  better  than  honor;  and  perhaps 
we  should  take  this  to  be  the  end  of  the 
statesman's  hfe,   rather  than  honor. 

But  virtue  or  excellence  also  appears  too 
incomplete  to  be  what  we  want;  for  it 
seems  that  a  man  miglit  have  virtue  and  yet 
be  asleep  or  be  inactive  all  his  life,  and, 
moreover,  might  meet  with  the  greatest  dis- 
asters and  misfortunes;  and  no  one  would 
maintain  that  such  a  man  is  happy,  except 
for  argument's  sake.  But  we  will  not  dwell 
on  these  matters  now,  for  they  are  sufl[i- 
ciently  discussed  in  the  popular  treatises. 

The  third  kind  of  life  is  the  hfe  of  con- 
templation: we  will  treat  of  it  further  on. 

As  for  the  money-making  hfe,  it  is 
something  quite  contrary  to  nature;  and 
wealth  evidently  is  not  the  good  of  which 
we  are  in  search,  for  it  is  merely  useful  as 
a  means  to  something  else.  So  we  might 
rather  take  pleasure  and  virtue  or  excel- 
lence to  be  ends  than  wealth;  for  they  are 
chosen  on  their  own  account.  But  it  seems 
that  not  even  the}^  are  the  end,  though 
much  breath  has  been  wasted  in  attempts 
to  show  that  they  are.  .  .  . 

7.  Leaving  these  matters,  then,  let  us 
return  once  more  to  the  question,  what  this 
good  can  be  of  which  we  are  in  search. 

It  seems  to  be  different  in  different  kinds 
of  action  and  in  different  arts, — one  thing 
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in  medicine  and  another  in  war,  and  so  on. 
What  then  is  the  good  in  each  of  these 
cases?  Surely  that  for  the  sake  of  which  all 
else  is  done.  And  that  in  medicine  is  health, 
in  war  is  victory,  in  building  is  a  house, — a 
different  thing  in  each  different  case,  but 
always,  in  whatever  we  do  and  in  whatever 
we  choose,  the  end.  For  it  is  always  for  the 
sake  of  the  end  that  all  else  is  done. 

If  then  there  be  one  end  of  all  that  man 
does,  this  end  will  be  the  reahzable  good, 
— or  these  ends,  if  there  be  more  than  one. 

By  this  generalization  our  argument  is 
brought  to  the  same  point  as  before.  This 
point  we  must  try  to  explain  more  clearly. 

We  see  that  there  are  many  ends.  But 
some  of  these  are  chosen  only  as  means,  as 
wealth,  flutes,  and  the  whole  class  of  instru- 
ments. And  so  it  is  plain  that  not  all  ends 
are  final. 

But  the  best  of  all  things  must,  \ve  con- 
ceive, be  something  final. 

If  then  there  be  only  one  final  end,  this 
will  be  what  we  are  seeking, — or  if  there 
be  more  than  one,  then  the  most  final  of 
them. 

Now  that  which  is  pursued  as  an  end  in 
itself  is  more  final  than  that  which  is  pur- 
sued as  means  to  something  else,  and  that 
which  is  never  chosen  as  means  than  that 
which  is  chosen  both  as  an  end  in  itself  and 
as  means,  and  that  is  strictly  final  which  is 
always  chosen  as  an  end  in  itself  and  never 
as  means. 

Happiness  seems  more  than  anj^thing 
else  to  answer  to  this  description:  for  we 
always  choose  it  for  itself,  and  never  for  the 
sake  of  something  else;  while  honor  and 
pleasure  and  reason,  and  all  virtue  or  excel- 
lence, we  choose  partly  indeed  for  them- 
selves (for,  apart  from  any  result,  we 
should  choose  each  of  them),  but  partly 
also  for  the  sake  of  happiness,  supposing 
that  they  will  help  to  make  us  happy.  But 
no  one  chooses  happiness  for  the  sake  of 
these  things,  or  as  a  means  to  anything  else 
at  all.  .  .  . 


But  perhaps  the  reader  thinks  that 
though  no  one  will  dispute  the  statement 
that  happiness  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world,  yet  a  still  more  preci.se  definition  of 
it  is  needed. 

This  will  best  be  gained,  I  think,  by  ask- 
ing, What  is  the  function  of  man?  For  a.s 
the  goodness  and  the  excellence  of  a  piper 
or  a  sculptor,  or  the  practicer  of  any  art, 
and  generally  of  those  w^ho  have  any  func- 
tion or  business  to  do,  hes  in  that  function, 
so  man's  good  would  seem  to  he  in  his  func- 
tion, if  he  has  one. 

But  can  we  suppose  that,  while  a  car- 
penter or  a  cobbler  has  a  fimction  and  a 
business  of  his  own,  man  has  no  business 
and  no  function  assigned  him  by  nature? 
Nay,  surely  as  his  several  members,  eye 
and  hand  and  foot,  plainly  have  each  his 
own  fvmction,  so  we  must  suppose  that  man 
also  has  some  function  over  and  above  all 
these. 

What  then  is  it? 

Life  evidently  he  has  in  common  even 
with  the  plants,  but  we  w^ant  that  which  is 
peculiar  to  him.  We  must  exclude,  there- 
fore, the  fife  of  mere  nutrition  and  growth. 

Next  to  this  comes  the  hfe  of  sense;  but 
this  too  he  plainly  shares  with  horses  and 
cattle  and  all  kinds  of  animals. 

There  remains  then  the  life  whereby  he 
acts — the  life  of  his  rational  nature,  \\-ith 
its  two  sides  or  di^^sions,  one  rational  as 
obej-ing  reason,  the  other  rational  as  haWng 
and  exercising  reason. 

But  as  this  expression  is  ambiguous,  we 
must  be  understood  to  mean  thereby  the 
life  that  consists  in  the  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties; for  this  seems  to  be  more  properly 
entitled  to  the  name. 

The  function  of  man,  then,  i-  exercise  of 
his  \'ital  faculties  [or  soul]  on  one  side  in 
obedience  to  reason,  and  on  the  other  side 
with  reason. 

But  what  is  called  the  function  of  a  man 
of  any  profession  and  the  function  of  a  man 
who  is  good  in  that  profession  are  generi- 
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cally  the  same,  e.  g.  of  a  harper  and  of  a 
good  harper;  and  this  holds  in  all  cases 
without  exception,  only  that  in  the  case  of 
the  latter  his  superior  excellence  at  his  work 
is  added;  for  we  say  a  harper's  function  is 
to  harp,  and  a  good  harper's  to  harp  well. 

(Man's  function  then  being,  as  we  say, 
a  kind  of  hfe — that  is  to  say,  exercise  of  his 
faculties  and  action  of  various  kinds  with 
reason — the  good  man's  function  is  to  do 
this  well  and  beautifully  [or  nobly].  But 
the  function  of  anything  is  done  well  when 
it  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  proper 
excellence  of  that  thing.) 

If  this  be  so  the  result  is  that  the  good 
of  man  is  exercise  of  his  faculties  in  accord- 
ance with  excellence  or  virtue,  or,  if  there  be 
more  than  one,  in  accordance  with  the  best 
and  most  complete  virtue. 

But  there  must  also  be  a  full  term  of 
years  for  this  exercise;  for  one  swallow  or 
one  fine  day  does  not  make  a  spring,  nor 
does  one  day  or  any  small  space  of  time 
make  a  blessed  or  happy  man.  .  .  . 

13.  Since  happiness  is  an  exercise  of  the 
vital  faculties  in  accordance  with  perfect 
virtue  or  excellence,  we  will  now  inquire 
about  virtue  or  excellence;  for  this  will 
probably  help  us  in  our  inquiry  about  hap- 
piness. .  .  . 

The  virtue  or  excellence  that  we  are  to 
consider  is,  of  course,  the  excellence  of  man; 
for  it  is  the  good  of  man  and  the  happiness 
of  man  that  we  started  to  seek.  And  by  the 
excellence  of  man  I  mean  excellence  not  of 
body,  but  of  soul;  for  happiness  we  take  to 
be  an  activity  of  the  soul. 

If  this  be  so,  then  it  is  evident  that  the 
statesman  must  have  some  knowledge  of  the 
soul,  just  as  the  man  who  is  to  heal  the  eye 
or  the  whole  body  must  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  them,  and  that  the  more  in  propor- 
tion as  the  science  of  the  state  is  higher 
and  better  than  medicine.  But  all  educated 
physicians  take  much  pains  to  know  about 
the  body. 

As  statesmen  [or  students  of  PoUtics], 


then,  we  must  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  but  in  so  doing  we  must  keep  our  spe- 
cial purpose  in  view  and  go  only  so  far  as 
that  requires;  for  to  go  into  minuter  detail 
would  be  too  laborious  for  the  present  un- 
dertaking. 

Now,  there  are  certain  doctrines  about 
the  soul  which  are  stated  elsewhere  with 
sufficient  precision,  and  these  we  will  adopt. 

Two  parts  of  the  soul  are  distinguished, 
an  irrational  and  a  rational  part. 

Whether  these  are  separated  as  are  the 
parts  of  the  body  or  any  divisible  thing,  or 
whether  they  are  only  distinguishable  in 
thought  but  in  fact  inseparable,  like  con- 
cave and  convex  in  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  makes  no  difference  for  our  present 
purpose. 

Of  the  irrational  part,  again,  one  divi- 
sion seems  to  be  common  to  all  things  that 
five,  and  to  be  possessed  by  plants — I  mean 
that  which  causes  nutrition  and  growth;  for 
we  must  assume  that  all  things  that  take 
nourishment  have  a  faculty  of  this  kind, 
even  when  they  are  embrj'os,  and  have  the 
same  faculty  when  they  are  full  grown;  at 
least,  this  is  more  reasonable  than  to  sup- 
pose that  they  then  have  a  different  one. 

The  excellence  of  this  faculty,  then,  is 
plainly  one  that  man  shares  with  other  be- 
ings, and  not  specifically  human.  .  .  . 

But  there  seems  to  be  another  vital 
principle  that  is  irrational,  and  j'et  in  some 
way  partakes  of  reason.  In  the  case  of  the 
continent  and  of  the  incontinent  man  alike 
we  praise  the  reason  or  the  rational  part, 
for  it  exhorts  them  rightly  and  urges  them 
to  do  what  is  best ;  but  there  is  plainly  pres- 
ent in  them  another  principle  besides  the 
rational  one,  which  fights  and  struggles 
against  the  reason.  For  just  as  a  paralyzed 
limb,  when  you  will  to  move  it  to  the  right, 
moves  on  the  contrary  to  the  left,  so  is  it 
with  the  soul;  the  incontinent  man's  im- 
pulses nm  counter  to  his  reason.  Only 
whereas  we  see  the  refractory  member  in 
the  case  of  the  body,  we  do  not  see  it  in  the 
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case  of  the  soul.  But  we  must  nevertheless, 
I  think,  hold  that  in  the  soul  too  there  is 
something  beside  the  reason,  which  opposes 
and  runs  counter  to  it  (though  in  what 
sense  it  is  distinct  from  the  reason  does  not 
matter  here). 

It  seems,  however,  to  partake  of  reason 
also,  as  we  said:  at  least,  in  the  continent 
man  it  submits  to  the  reason;  while  in  the 
temperate  and  courageous  man  we  may  say 
it  is  still  more  obedient;  for  in  him  it  is  al- 
together in  harmony  with  the  reason. 

The  irrational  part,  then,  it  appears,  is 
twofold.  There  is  the  vegetative  faculty, 
which  has  no  share  of  reason;  and  the  fac- 
ulty of  appetite  or  of  desire  in  general, 
which  in  a  manner  partakes  of  reason  or  is 
rational  as  hstening  to  reason  and  submit- 
ting to  its  sway, — rational  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  speak  of  rational  obedience  to 
father  or  friends,  not  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  speak  of  rational  apprehension  of  math- 
ematical truths.  But  all  advice  and  all  re- 
buke and  exhortation  testify  that  the 
irrational  part  is  in  some  way  amenable  to 
reason. 

If  then  we  like  to  say  that  this  part,  too, 
has  a  share  of  reason,  the  rational  part  also 
will  have  two  divisions:  one  rational  in  the 
strict  sense  as  possessing  reason  in  itself,  the 
other  rational  as  listening  to  reason  as  a 
man  hstens  to  his  father. 

Now,  on  this  division  of  the  faculties  is 
based  the  division  of  excellence;  for  we 
speak  of  intellectual  excellences  and  of 
moral  excellences;  wisdom  and  understand- 
ing and  prudence  we  call  intellectual,  lib- 
erality and  temperance  we  call  moral  virtues 
or  excellences.  When  we  are  speaking  of  a 
man's  moral  character  we  do  not  say  that 
he  is  wise  or  intelligent,  but  that  he  is  gen- 
tle or  temperate.  But  we  praise  the  wise 
man,  too,  for  his  habit  of  mind  or  trained 
faculty;  and  a  habit  or  trained  faculty  that 
is  praiseworthy  is  what  we  call  an  excellence 
or  virtue. 


BOOK  II.  MORAL  VIRTUE 

1.  Excellence,  then,  being  of  the.se  two 
kinds,  intellectual  and  moral,  intellectual 
excellence  owes  its  birth  and  growth  mainly 
to  instruction,  and  so  requires  time  and  ex- 
perience, while  moral  excellence  is  the  result 
of  habit  or  custom  (e^og),  and  has  accord- 
ingly in  our  language  received  a  name 
formed  by  a  slight  change  from  eOo;. 

From  this  it  is  plain  that  none  of  the 
moral  excellences  or  virtues  is  implanted  in 
us  by  nature;  for  that  which  is  by  nature 
cannot  be  altered  by  training.  For  instance, 
a  stone  naturally  tends  to  fall  downwards, 
and  you  could  not  train  it  to  rise  upwards, 
though  you  tried  to  do  so  by  throwing  it  up 
ten  thousand  times,  nor  could  you  train  fire 
to  move  downwards,  nor  accustom  anything 
which  naturally  behaves  in  one  way  to  be- 
have in  any  other  way. 

The  virtues,  then,  come  neither  by  na- 
ture nor  against  nature,  but  nature  gives 
the  capacity  for  acquiring  them,  and  this  is 
developed  by  training.  .  .  . 

We  may  safely  assert  that  the  ^-irtue  or 
excellence  of  a  thing  causes  that  thing  both 
to  be  itself  in  good  condition  and  to  per- 
form its  function  well.  The  excellence  of  the 
eye,  for  instance,  makes  both  the  eye  and 
its  work  good;  for  it  is  by  the  excellence  of 
the  eye  that  we  see  well.  So  the  proper 
excellence  of  the  horse  makes  a  horse  what 
he  should  be,  and  makes  him  good  at  run- 
ning, and  carrying  his  rider,  and  standing  a 
charge. 

If,  then,  this  holds  good  in  all  cases,  the 
proper  excellence  or  ^•i^tue  of  man  wlU  be 
the  habit  or  trained  faculty  that  makes  a 
man  good  and  makes  him  perform  his  func- 
tion well. 

How  tliis  is  to  be  done  we  have  already 
said,  but  we  may  exhibit  the  same  conclu- 
sion in  another  way,  by  inquiring  what  the 
nature  of  tliis  virtue  is. 

Now,  if  we  have  any  quantity,  whether    * 
continuous  or  discrete,  it  is  possible  to  take 
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either  a  larger  [or  too  large],  or  a  smaller 
[or  too  small],  or  an  equal  [or  fair] 
amount,  and  that  either  absolutely  or  rela- 
tively to  our  own  needs. 

By  an  equal  or  fair  amount  I  under- 
stand a  mean  amount,  or  ones  that  Ues  be- 
tween excess  and  deficiency. 

By  the  absolute  mean,  or  mean  relatively 
to  the  thing  itself,  I  understand  that  which 
is  equidistant  from  both  extremes,  and  this 
is  one  and  the  same  for  all. 

By  the  mean  relatively  to  us  I  under- 
stand that  which  is  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little  for  us;  and  this  is  not  one  and  the 
same  for  all. 

For  instance,  if  ten  be  larger  [or  too 
large]  and  two  be  smaller  [or  too  small],  if 
we  take  six  we  take  the  mean  relatively  to 
the  thing  itself  [or  the  arithmetical  mean] ; 
for  it  exceeds  one  extreme  by  the  same 
amount  by  which  it  is  exceeded  by  the  other 
extreme;  and  this  is  the  mean  in  arith- 
metical proportion. 

But  the  mean  relatively  to  us  cannot 
be  found  in  this  way.  If  ten  pounds  of  food 
is  too  much  for  a  given  man  to  eat,  and  two 
pounds  too  little,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  trainer  will  order  him  six  pounds:  for 
that  also  may  perhaps  be  too  much  for  the 
man  in  question,  or  too  little;  too  httle  for 
Milo,  too  much  for  the  beginner.  The 
same  holds  true  in  running  and  wresthng. 

And  so  we  may  say  generally  that  a  mas- 
ter in  any  art  avoids  what  is  too  much  and 
what  is  too  httle,  and  seeks  for  the  mean 
and  chooses  it — not  the  absolute  but  the 
relative  mean. 

If,  then,  every  art  or  science  perfects  its 
work  in  this  way,  looking  to  the  mean  and 
bringing  its  work  up  to  this  standard  (so 
that  people  are  wont  to  say  of  a  good  work 
that  nothing  could  be  taken  from  it  or 
added  to  it,  implying  that  excellence  is 
destroyed  by  excess  or  deficiency,  but  se- 
cured by  observing  the  mean;  and  good 
artists,  as  we  say,  do  in  fact  keep  their  eyes 


fixed  on  this  in  all  that  they  do),  and  if 
virtue,  like  nature,  is  more  exact  and  better 
than  any  art,  it  follows  that  virtue  also  must 
aim  at  the  mean — virtue  of  course  meaning 
moral  virtue  or  excellence;  for  it  has  to  do 
with  passions  and  actions,  and  it  is  these 
that  admit  of  excess  and  deficiency  and  the 
mean.  For  instance,  it  is  possible  to  feel 
fear,  confidence,  desire,  anger,  pity,  and 
generally  to  be  affected  pleasantly  and  pain- 
fully, either  too  much  or  too  little,  in  either 
case  wrongly ;  but  to  be  thus  affected  at  the 
right  times,  and  on  the  right  occasions,  and 
towards  the  right  persons,  and  with  the 
right  object,  and  in  the  right  fashion,  is  the 
mean  course  and  the  best  course,  and  these 
are  characteristics  of  virtue.  And  in  the 
same  way  our  outward  acts  also  admit  of 
excess  and  deficiency,  and  the  mean  or  due 
amount. 

Virtue,  then,  has  to  deal  with  feelings  or 
passions  and  with  outward  acts,  in  which 
excess  is  wrong  and  deficiency  also  is 
blamed,  but  the  mean  amount  is  praised 
and  is  right — ^both  of  which  are  character- 
istics of  virtue. 

Virtue,  then,  is  a  kind  of  moderation 
(m,eot6tti5  Tig),  inasmuch  as  it  aims  at  the 
mean  or  moderate  amount  (to  m-eoov)  . 

Again,  there  are  many  ways  of  going 
wrong  (for  evil  is  infinite  in  nature,  to  use 
a  Pythagorean  2  figure,  while  good  is  finite), 
but  only  one  way  of  going  right ;  so  that  the 
one  is  easy  and  the  other  hard — easy  to 
miss  the  mark  and  hard  to  hit.  On  this  ac- 
count also,  then,  excess  and  deficiency  are 
characteristic  of  vice,  hitting  the  mean  is 
characteristic  of  virtue: — 

Goodness  is  simple,  ill  takes  any  shape. 

Virtue,  then,  is  a  habit  or  trained  fac- 
ulty of  choice,  the  characteristic  of  which 
lies   in   moderation   or   observance   of   the 

[2  Aristotle  refers  here  to  a  doctrine  of  Pytha- 
goras (c.  522-497),  a  pre-Socratic  philosopher, 
mathematician,  and  religious  leader.  Ed.^ 
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mean  relatively  to  the  persons  concerned, 
as  determined  by  reason,  i.  e.  by  the  reason 
by  which  the  prudent  man  would  determine 
it.  And  it  is  a  moderation,  firstly,  inasmuch 
as  it  comes  in  the  middle  or  mean  between 
two  vices,  one  on  the  side  of  excess,  the 
other  on  the  side  of  defect;  and,  secondly, 
inasmuch  as,  while  these  vices  fall  short  of 
or  exceed  the  due  measure  in  feeling  and 
in  action,  it  finds  and  chooses  the  mean, 
middhng,    or   moderate   amount. 

Regarded  in  its  essence,  therefore,  or  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  of  its  nature,  vir- 
tue is  a  moderation  or  middle  state,  but 
viewed  in  its  relation  to  what  is  best  and 
right  it  is  the  extreme  of  perfection. 

But  it  is  not  all  actions  nor  all  passions 
that  admit  of  moderation;  there  are  some 
whose  very  names  imply  badness,  as  malev- 
olence, shamelessness,  envy,  and,  among 
acts,  adultery,  theft,  murder.  These  and  all 
other  hke  things  are  blamed  as  being  bad 
in  themselves,  and  not  merely  in  their  ex- 
cess or  deficiency.  It  is  impossible  therefore 
to  go  right  in  them ;  they  are  always  wrong : 
rightness  and  wrongness  in  such  things 
(e.  g.  in  adultery)  does  not  depend  upon 
whether  it  is  the  right  person  and  occasion 
and  manner,  but  the  mere  doing  of  any  one 
of  them  is  wrong. 

It  w^ould  be  equally  absurd  to  look  for 
moderation  or  excess  or  deficienc}-  in  unjust, 
cowardly,  or  profligate  conduct;  for  then 
there  would  be  moderation  in  excess  or  de- 
ficiency, and  excess  in  excess,  and  deficiency 
in  deficiency. 

The  fact  is  that  just  as  there  can  be  no 
excess  or  deficiency  in  temperance  or  cour- 
age, because  the  mean  or  moderate  amount 
is,  in  a  sense,  an  extreme,  so  in  these  kinds 
of  conduct  also  there  can  be  no  moderation 
or  excess  or  deficiency,  but  the  acts  are 
wrong  however  they  be  done.  For,  to  put  it 
generally,  there  cannot  be  moderation  in 
excess  or  deficiency,  nor  excess  or  deficiency 
in  moderation.  .  .  , 


BOOK  VI.    THE  INTELLECTUAL 

VIRTUES 

1.  .  .  .  The  virtues  or  excellences  of  the 
mind  or  .soul,  it  will  be  remembered,  we 
divided  into  two  classes,  and  called  the  one 
moral  and  the  other  intellectual.  The  moral 
excellences  or  virtues  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed in  detail;  let  us  now  examine  the 
other  class,  the  intellectual  excellences,  after 
some  preliminary  remarks  about  the  .soul. 

We  said  before  that  the  soul  con.si.sts  of 
two  parts,  the  rational  and  the  irrational 
part.  We  will  now  make  a  similar  di\i.sion 
of  the  former,  and  will  assume  that  there 
are  two  rational  faculties:  (1)  that  by 
which  we  know  those  things  that  depend  on 
invariable  principles,  (2)  that  by  which  we 
know  those  things  that  are  variable.  For  to 
generically  different  objects  must  corre- 
spond generically  different  faculties,  if,  as 
we  hold,  it  is  in  virtue  of  some  kind  of  like- 
ness or  kinship  with  their  objects  that  our 
faculties  are  able  to  know  them. 

Let  us  call  the  former  the  scientific  or 
demonstrative,  the  latter  the  calculative  or 
deliberative  faculty.  For  to  deliberate  is  the 
same  as  to  calculate,  and  no  one  deUberates 
about  things  that  are  invariable.  One  divi- 
sion then  of  the  rational  faculty  may  be 
fairly  called  the  calculative  faculty.  .  .  . 

6.  Science  is  a  mode  of  judging  that 
deals  with  universal  and  necessar}'  truths; 
but  truths  that  can  be  demonstrated  de- 
pend upon  principles,  and  (since  science 
proceeds  by  demonstrative  reasoning)  even.- 
science  has  its  principles.  The  principles, 
then,  on  which  the  truths  of  science  depend 
cannot  fall  within  the  province  of  science, 
nor  yet  of  art  or  prudence;  for  a  scientific 
truth  is  one  that  can  be  demonstrated,  but 
art  and  prudence  have  to  do  with  that 
which  is  variable. 

Nor  can  they  fall  within  the  p^o^■ince 
of  wisdom;   for  it  is  characteristic  of  the 
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wise  man  to  have  a  demonstrative  knowl- 
edge of  certain  things. 

But  the  habits  of  mind  or  formed  facul- 
ties by  which  we  apprehend  truth  without 
any  mixture  of  error,  whether  in  the  do- 
main of  things  invariable  or  in  the  domain 
of  things  variable,  are  science,  prudence, 
wisdom,  and  reason.  If  then  no  one  of  the 
first  three  (prudence,  science,  wisdom)  can 
be  the  faculty  which  apprehends  these  prin- 
ciples, the  only  possible  conclusion  is  that 
they  are  apprehended  by  reason. 

7.  The  term  codia  (wisdom)  is  some- 
times appUed  in  the  domain  of  the  arts  to 
those  who  are  consummate  masters  of  their 
art;  e.  g.  it  is  applied  to  Phidias  as  a  master 
of  sculpture,  and  to  Polychtus  for  his  skill 
in  portrait-statues;  and  in  this  appHcation 
it  means  nothing  else  than  excellence  of  art 
or  perfect  development  of  the  artistic  fac- 
ulty. 


But  there  are  also  men  who  are  consid- 
ered wise,  not  in  part  nor  in  any  particular 
thing   (as  Homer  says  in  the  Margites — 

Him  the  gods  gave  no  skill  with  spade 

or  plough, 
Nor  made  him  wise  in  aught), 

but  generally  wise.  In  this  general  sense, 
then,  wisdom  plainly  will  be  the  most  per- 
fect of  the  sciences. 

The  wise  man,  then,  must  not  only  know 
what  follows  from  the  principles  of  knowl- 
edge, but  also  know  the  truth  about  those 
principles.  Wisdom,  therefore,  will  be  the 
union  of  [intuitive]  reason  with  [demon- 
strative] scientific  knowledge,  or  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  noblest  objects  with  its 
crowning  perfection,  so  to  speak,  added  to 
it.  For  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  pohtical  faculty  or  prudence  is  the  high- 
est of  our  faculties,  unless  indeed  man  is  the 
best  of  all  things  in  the  universe. 


5  /  ESTHETICS 

Aristotle  distinguished  three  types  of  science:  the  theoretical,  vt^hich 
deals  with  knowledge  referring  to  things  known;  the  practical,  which  deals  with 
knowledge  in  reference  to  human  action;  and  the  productive,  which  deals  with 
knowledge  of  art.  The  following  selection  by  a  w^ell-known  contemporary  Thomist 
is  concerned  with  the  ontology  of  painting,  and  more  especially  with  the  problem 
of  artistic  creation. 

As  the  art  object  is  an  existent,  Professor  Gilson  applies  Aristotelian 
and  Thomistic  metaphysical  concepts  to  the  understanding  of  that  being.  The 
artist,  he  notes,  produces  a  being:  his  act  is  creative,  although  not  in  the  absolute 
sense  in  which  God  is  creative.  Yet  apart  from  the  creative  activity  of  the  artist, 
the  world  would  lose  those  existents  which  he  produces  and  would  therefore  be  a 
poorer  place.  This  is  why  the  death  of  a  great  artist  is  such  a  loss  to  the  world, 
for  actual  existence  is  always  at  stake  in  the  artist's  work. 
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ART  AND  REALITY 

fitienne  Gilson  (1884-  ) 


The  notion  of  form  is  familiar  to  paint- 
ers, but  it  presupposes  other  notions  whose 
presence  in  their  mind  is  certain,  even 
though  it  is  not  always  perceived  with 
complete  clarity.  The  obscurity  of  these  no- 
tions is  due  to  their  high  degree  of  abstrac- 
tion, itself  inseparable  from  the  mystery  of 
being.  Yet  the  most  elementary  esthetic 
experience  attests  the  reality  of  their  ob- 
jects. 

Let  us  consider  music.  Its  very  existence 
presupposes  that  of  silence.  We  recognize 
as  nonmusically  gifted  the  well-known  class 
of  persons  whom  music  inspires  at  once 
with  an  irresistible  urge  to  talk.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  talking  is  making  noise  and 
that  to  make  noise  is  to  make  music  impos- 
sible. Hence,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  many 
precautions  taken  by  the  conductors  of  or- 
chestras to  ensure  complete  silence  at  the 
beginning  of  any  concert  or  any  operatic 
performance.  The  existence  of  musical 
sounds  presupposes  the  absolute  nothing- 
ness of  all  other  sounds.  In  this  sense, 
music  can  be  said  to  be  created  ex  nihilo 
musicae,  just  about  as  the  world  is  said  to 
have  been  created  by  God  from  a  nothing- 
ness of  world,  or  as  being  was  first  created 
from  a  nothingness  of  being.  There  is  noth- 
ing paradoxical  in  such  statements.  On  the 
contrary,  they  could  rather  be  reproached 
with  stating  what  is  too  obvious  to  stand  in 
need  of  restatement — namely,  that  the  non- 
music  that  is  silence  is  a  prerequisite  for 
the  creation  of  music. 

Let   us   now   consider   the   poet.   Con- 

The  selection  is  from  Etienne  Gilson,  Paint- 
ing and  Reality.  Bollingen  Series  XXXV .4, 
Bollingen  Foundation,  Inc.  (New  York:  Pan- 
theon Books;  London:  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul,  Ltd.,  1957),  pp.  113-121.  Used  by  per- 
mission of  the  Bollingen  Foundation  and  of 
Routledge    &    Kegan    Paul,    Ltd. 


fronted  as  he  is  with  his  sheet  of  white 
paper,  he  sees  it  as  the  place  of  infinite 
poetic  possibilities,  any  one  of  which  can 
materialize  precisely  because  none  of  them 
is  already  there.  The  .same  remark  applies 
to  the  canvas,  wood  panel,  or  wall  selected 
by  the  painter  as  the  support  of  his  future 
painting.  Whatever  its  nature,  the  first  care 
of  the  painter  will  be  to  prime  it — that  is, 
to  lay  on  it  a  coating  or  preparation  that 
will  ensure  its  perfect  uniformity  and  neu- 
trality with  respect  to  any  possible  pattern 
of  lines  and  colors  it  may  have  later  on  to 
receive.  This  initial  nothingness  of  figures 
corresponds  to  the  nothingness  of  soimds 
that  is  the  silence  created  by  conductors  at 
the  beginning  of  a  musical  performance. 
Like  music,  painting  can  be  said  to  be,  in  a 
certain  sense,  created  from  nothing.^ 

After  priming  his  canvas,  the  first  thing 
usually  done  by  a  painter  is  to  sketch  an 
outline  of  his  future  work.  This,  of  course, 
is  an  extremel}''  complex  operation  in  which 
intelligence,  imagination,  and  draftsmanship 
are  equally  involved,  but  we  can  arbitrarily 
simpUfy  it  to  facilitate  analysis.  More  pre- 
cisely, we  can  consider  in  it  the  sole  initial 
motion  of  the  hand  whereby  a  painter  (or 
a  child)  dehneates  the  first  outhne  on  a 
sheet  of  white  paper.  Even  reduced  to  these 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  modern  artists  have 
sometimes  spontaneously  resorted  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Holy  Scripture  in  expressing  their 
own  experience  on  this  point.  For  instance, 
speaking  of  his  glass  pictures,  •which  he  began 
by  drawing  with  a  needle  on  a  blackened 
piece  of  glass,  Paul  Klee  foimd  it  natural  to 
saj':  "I  begin  logically  with  chaos,  that  is 
only  natural"  (Grohmann.  Paul  Klce,  p. 
115).  Speaking  of  Piet  Mondrian:  "To  create 
emptiness  is  the  principal  act.  And  this  is  true 
creation,  because  this  emptiness  is  positive; 
it  contains  the  germ  of  the  absolutely  new." 
(Michel    Seuphor,    L'Art    abstrait,    p.    120.) 
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simple  terms,  the  question  evokes  at  once 
such  a  variety  of  answers  that  it  remains 
necessary  to  make  a  further  choice  or,  at 
least,  to  adopt  a  certain  order. 

Expressed  in  the  simplest  possible  terms, 
the  result  of  this  initial  operation  is  to 
make  "some  thing"  appear  where,  hereto- 
fore, there  was  "no  thing."  This  is  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  "creation"  when  it  is 
applied  to  works  of  art.  In  this,  art  is 
unique,  and  the  fact  is  especially  evident 
in  the  case  of  the  plastic  arts  such  as  design, 
drawing,  engraving,  or  painting. 

In  a  loose  sense,  all  the  productions  of 
the  human  mind  can  be  called  its  creations. 
Science  is  something  added  to  nature  by  the 
minds  of  scientists,  but  it  is  not  another 
thing  added  by  scientists  to  the  world  of 
already  existing  things.  Science  is  not  an 
artifact.  It  is  not  even  a  mental  image  of 
reahty  that  we  could  conceive  as  duplicat- 
ing and  enriching  it  in  the  mind  of  the 
scientist.  As  a  construction  of  the  mind,  sci- 
ence remains  contained  within  the  very 
reahty  it  strives  to  describe.  And  what  is 
true  of  science  is  also  true  of  philosophj', 
particularly  of  metaphysics.  The  aim  and 
scope  of  philosoph}^  is  to  know  the  ultimate 
nature  of  reahty.  At  a  different  level,  and 
by  methods  different  from  those  of  science, 
metaphysics,  too,  is  essentially  speculative; 
its  ultimate  aim  and  purpose  is  not  to  pro- 
duce a  new  being,  or  thing,  but,  rather,  to 
know  given  reality  exactly  as  it  is.  To  the 
extent  that  it  is  art,  painting  is  an  activity 
specifically  different  from  both  scientific 
and  metaphysical  cognition.^ 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  no  art 
in  science  and  that  a  philosopher  cannot 
be,  at  the  same  time,  an  artist.^  The  unity 

2  See  E.  Gilson,  "Art  et  metaphysique,"  Re- 
vue de  metaphysique  et  de  morale,  XXIII, 
No.  Ibis  (Jan.,  1916),  244-46. 

3  Thomas  Aquinas  has  noted  that  "even  in 
speculative  matters  there  is  something  by  way 
of  work";  we  make  speeches,  reasonings, 
demonstrations,  expositions,  etc.  The  arts 
related  to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and  in 


of  the  human  mind  is  such  that,  just  as 
there  is  intellectual  knowledge  in  all  that 
man  does,  or  makes,  there  seldom  is  com-  ■ 
plete  absence  of  art  in  what  man  knows. 
Elegance  is  a  quality  highly  prized  in 
mathematical  demonstrations.  The  same 
elegance  is  perceptible  in  the  dialogues  of 
Plato,  so  much  so  that  some  of  them — for 
instance,  his  Sijmposium — constitute  in 
themselves  exceptionally  perfect  specimens 
of  hterary  art.  But  this  is  not  our  question,  jj 
Even  if  it  is  truly  esthetic  in  nature,  mathe-  * 
matical  elegance  is  entirely  at  the  service 
of  cognition:  it  aims  to  achieve  an  expres- 
sion of  truth  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
mind.  As  to  such  works  of  art  as  Plato's 
Symposium,  what  of  philosophy  they  con- 
tain could  be  stated  in  a  much  simpler, 
shorter,  and  less  artistic  way  without  losing 
any  of  its  truth  value,  although  it  would 
lose  all  its  beauty  and  much  of  its  per- 
suasive force.  But  this  reduction  of  art  to 
any  kind  of  cognitive  process  is  particularly 
impossible  in  the  case  of  painting.  The  work 
of  the  painter  is  there,  materially  present 
in  space,  for  everyone  to  see.  While  a  scien- 
tist is  explaining  his  science,  he  himself  and 
his  science  occupy  the  same  place  in  the 
lecture  room;  when  a  painter  presents  his 
works  to  the  public,  he  himself  and  his 
paintings  do  not  occupy  the  same  space  in 
the  exhibition  room.  This  is  what  we  mean 
in  saying  that  the  art  of  painting  is  not  a 
particular  species  included  in  the  genus 
"cognition." 

This  point  is  of  decisive  importance,  and 
the  answers  to  so  many  other  problems  de- 
pend upon  it  that  we  should  not  let  im- 
portant difficulties  pass  unnoticed.  One  of 
the  best  known  follows  from  the  popular 

which  the  body  does  not  share,  are  called,  for 
this  very  reason,  liberal  arts:  Summa  theo- 
logiae,  la,  Ilae,  57,  3,  reply  to  obj.  3. — On  the 
many  different  answers  given  to  the  question 
"What  is  art?"  see  the  excellent  ch.  Ill,  "The 
Meanings  of  Art,"  in  Thomas  Munro,  The 
Arts  and  Their  Interrelations,  pp.  49-109. 
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definition  of  art  commonly  attributed  to  the 
novelist  Emile  Zola:  art  is  a  fragment  of 
nature  seen  through  a  temperament.  If  thi.s 
were  true,  nothing  would  be  more  common 
than  artistic  creativity,  for,  indeed,  each 
and  every  man  has  a  temperament  through 
which  he  cannot  help  seeing  nature,  but 
very  few  men  are  endowed  by  nature  with 
the  gifts  that  it  takes  to  create  works  of 
art  worthy  of  the  name.  This  elementary 
confusion  lies  at  the  origin  of  many  pseudo- 
artistic  vocations.  The  most  exquisite  sen- 
sitiveness to  natural  beauty  requires  neither 
science,  nor  philosophy,  nor  even  any  kind 
of  intellectual  culture  in  general;  between 
the  charm  of  nature  and  ourselves,  there  is 
nothing,  but  between  our  sensibihty  and 
any  painting  that  we  may  attempt  to  do, 
there  is  art.  In  the  case  of  painting,  art  is 
not  nature  seen  through  a  temperament; 
rather,  it  is  the  abihty  to  create  a  new 
being  that  nobody  would  ever  see,  either 
in  nature  or  otherwise,  unless  the  art  of  the 
painter  caused  it  to  exist. 

A  similar  formula,  attributed  to  Francis 
Bacon,  defines  art  as  "man  added  to  na- 
ture" (homo  additus  naturae),  and  it  raises 
similar  difficulties.  Like  so  many  other  bril- 
hant  definitions,  this  one  does  not  bear  the 
acid  test  of  critical  examination.  Since  man 
is  part  and  parcel  of  nature,  he  cannot  be 
added  to  it.  Rather  than  as  man  added  to 
nature,  art  should  be  conceived  as  man  add- 
ing to  nature,  or,  better  still,  as  nature  en- 
riching itself  by  all  the  additions  that  it  re- 
ceives at  the  hands  of  man.  As  has  been  said, 
the  painter  is  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a 
scientist  in  whose  mind  nature  mirrors  itself; 
but  he  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  those 
engineers  whose  cleverness  harnesses  the 
forces  of  nature  and  puts  them  at  our  dis- 
posal; he  is  one  of  the  creative  forces  of 
nature,  in  this  sense  at  least,  that  he  gives 
existence  to  certain  beings  that,  in  nature, 
nothing  else  than  himself  could  possibly 
have  produced.  And  not  only  nothing  else, 
but  no  one  else.  It  is  not  evident  that,  at 


the  present  stage  of  .scientific  progress,  the 
premature  death  of  a  great  scienti.st  renders 
impossible  the  scientific  di.scoverie.s  that  a 
longer  life  would  have  enabled  him  to  make. 
On  the  contrary,  the  death  of  an  artist  cer- 
tainly brings  to  a  clo.se  the  production  of 
the  kind  of  painting  that  bears  the  imprint 
of  his  hand.  Many  men  can  now  know  the 
paintings  and  enjoy  them,  but  no  other  man 
than  himself  could  cause  them  to  exist.  The 
hneage  of  these  beings,  which  resemble  one 
another  as  the  children  of  the  same  father, 
is  now  extinct,  and  neither  the  admiration 
nor  the  zeal  and  cleverness  of  his  most 
faithful  pupils  will  ever  increase  it  by  a 
single  unit.  The  creative  artist  is  for  us  the 
only  empirically  observable  example  of  a 
force  analogous  to  the  still  more  mysterious 
one  in  \drtue  of  which  the  works  of  nature 
come  into  being.  No  painting,  drawing,  or 
etching  done  b}'  anyone  else  will  ever  re- 
place those  wliich  a  still  longer  hfe  would 
have  enabled  Matisse  himself  to  create.  The 
death  of  a  great  painter  is  an  irretrievable 
loss  of  substance  for  the  world .^ 

In  the  fight  of  what  precedes,  it  may 
w^ell  be  asked  if  paintings  should  simply  be 
classified  among  the  artifacts.  And,  indeed, 
they  are  artifacts,  at  least  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  products  of  human  workmanship; 
but  even  granting  that  all  paintings  are 
artifacts,  it  cannot  be  granted  that  aU  arti- 
facts are  works  of  art.  Considered  as  a 
genus,  artifacts  include,  besides  works  of  art 
properly  so  called,  the  densely  populated 
class  of  the  many  and  manifold  tools,  in- 
struments, and  machines  due  to  the  inven- 

4  See  the  epigraph  (borrowed  from  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio's  //  Fuoco)  to  our  essaj*  of  1915 
on  "Art  et  metaphysique"':  "Ah,  SteHo. 
t'aspettavo!  Riccardo  Wagner  e  morto. — II 
mondo  parve  diminuito  di  valore."  ("Ah, 
Stelio,  I  was  waiting  for  you!  Richard  Wag- 
ner is  dead. — The  world  seemed  to  have  lost- 
some  of  its  value.") — This  page  was  written 
on  the  very  day  the  Toronto  radio  annoimced 
the  death  of  Hem-i  Matisse  (November  5, 
1954). 
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tiveness  and  skill  of  homo  faber.  Now, 
whatever  their  differences,  all  these  tools, 
instruments,  and  machines  have  this  in 
common,  that  their  final  cause  lies  outside 
themselves.  Not  one  of  them  is  made  for  its 
own  sake.  One  does  not  look  at  a  timepiece 
(taken  precisely  qua  timepiece)  except  to 
know  what  time  it  is.  An  ornamented  shot- 
gun may  well  be  considered  a  work  of  art, 
but  then  it  is  no  longer  seen  as  a  shotgun, 
whose  intrinsic  qualities,  taken  precisely 
qua  shotgun,  are  foreign  to  the  notions  of 
ornamentation  and  decoration.  Not  so  in 
the  case  of  paintings.  We  call  "tool"  any- 
thing that  serves  as  a  means  to  an  end,  but, 
precisely,  a  painting  cannot  be  used  as  a 
means  to  any  end  extrinsic  to  itself.  A 
painting  is  not  there  to  permit  any  kind  of 
operation  to  be  performed  such  as  carrying 
goods  or  persons,  talking  from  a  distance, 
or  shooting  game.  There  is  nothing  that  one 
can  do  with  a  painting.  True  enough,  there 
is  something  that  one  can  do  about  it,  but, 
precisely,  there  is  only  one  such  thing,  and 
it  is  to  look  at  it.  If  he  considers  a  painting 
as  a  means  to  any  other  end  than  its  con- 
templation, a  man  does  not  see  it  as  a  work 
of  art.  He  may  look  at  it  as  an  art  dealer 
looks  at  the  particular  brand  of  merchan- 
dise he  tries  to  sell,  or  as  an  investor  looks 
at  a  more  or  less  promising  kind  of  stock. 
He  may  even  consider  it  something  to  be 
talked  about,  if  he  is  a  lecturer;  or  some- 
thing to  be  written  about,  if  he  is  an  art  his- 
torian or  an  art  critic.^  In  ever>'  one  of  these 
cases,  the  end  of  the  work  of  art  hes  out- 
side it,  as  in  money,  in  a  lecture  to  give,  in 

5  Critics  themselves  do  not  like  discussing  the 
question  of  their  own  attitude  toward  works  of 
art.  It  seems  hardly  possible  to  consider  their 
position  as  identical  with  that  of  common  art 
lovers.  Critics  are  at  their  best  when  they 
deal  with  works  of  art  with  which  they  used 
to  be  familiar  before  they  began  to  speak,  or 
to  write,  as  critics.  At  any  rate,  to  look  at  a 
painting  in  view  of  writing  about  it  must 
somewhat  interfere  with  the  esthetic  appre- 
hension of  the  work  in  question. 


an  article  or  in  a  book  to  write;  conse- 
quently, in  every  one  of  these  cases,  the 
work  of  art  will  be  used  as  a  means  to  an- 
other end;  it  will  cease  to  act  as  a  work  of 
art. 

We  can  now  return  to  our  question  and 
give  it  an  answer.  The  question  was:  in 
what  sense  is  it  true  to  say  that  the  term 
"creation"  fittingly  designates  the  initial 
operation  of  artists,  and  quite  especially  of 
painters?  The  answer  is:  because  the  im- 
mediate and  direct  effect  of  such  an  opera- 
tion is  to  cause  something  to  be  or,  in 
simpler  terms,  because  the  effect  of  such  an 
operation  is  the  actual  existence  of  a  new 
"being."  Here  again  a  comparison  with  the- 
ology can  help,  not  at  all  because  we  should 
attempt  in  any  way  to  deduce  esthetics 
from  theology,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary, 
because  in  certain  matters  theology  has 
based  its  inferences  upon  the  experience  of 
artists  as  well  as  upon  the  nature  of  art. 
Such  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  notion 
of  creation.  In  his  Timaeus,  under  the  form 
of  a  mythical  narrative,  Plato  has  pre- 
sented the  world  as  the  work  of  a  divine 
artist  whom  he  called  the  Demiurge.  We 
shall  have  later  on  to  ask  ourselves  what 
light  this  dialogue  throws  on  the  nature  of 
artistic  production;  for  our  present  prob- 
lem, it  will  prove  more  important  to  con- 
sider the  notion  of  creation  such  as,  on  the 
strength  of  Biblical  data,  the  Christian 
theologians  have  understood  it. 

If  we  leave  aside  the  history  of  this  re- 
hgious  notion  and  consider  it  merely  as  it 
became  at  the  very  time  it  reached  its  point 
of  perfection,  this  notion  points  out  the  act 
by  which  a  certain  being  causes  other  be- 
ings to  be.  Strictly  speaking,  only  one  be- 
ing can  thus  be  the  cause  of  existence  for 
other  beings — namely,  God,  who,  because 
he  himself  is  the  pure  act  of  being,  is  emi- 
nently able  to  impart  actual  existence.  Ob- 
viously, no  artist  can  create  his  works,  as 
God  does,  from  an  absolute  nothingness  of 
existence.  Some  material  must  be  at  his  dis- 
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posal  before  he  begins  his  work;  even  the 
forms  he  creates  are  the  forms  of  some- 
thing, and  he  has  seen  them  in  nature,  or 
in  the  art  of  his  predecessors,  before  he 
himself  began  to  create.®  Moreover,  the 
kind  of  existence  an  artist  imparts  to  his 
works  always  presupposes  his  own  existence, 
which,  unlike  that  of  God,  is  a  received  one. 
Incidentally,  this  is  the  reason  why  esthetics 
need  not  carry  its  investigations  beyond  the 
philosophical  level  of  ontology  to  the  prop- 
erly theological  level  of  the  divine  act  of 
existing.  The  actual  existence  of  the  matter 
to  be  informed  by  the  art  of  the  painter,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  painter  himself,  are  two 
necessary  prerequisites  for  the  very  possi- 
bility of  art.  The  problems  that  belong  to 
esthetics  presuppose  the  fact  that  there  are 
works  of  art,  and  although  esthetics  can 
investigate  the  mode  of  being  proper  to  this 
specific  class  of  artifacts,  its  inquiry  stops 
at  the  level  of  substantial  being  specified 
and  determined  by  its  form.  Actual  exist- 
ence is  presupposed  as  already  given,  for  all 
its  ingredients,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  operation. 

This  does  not  mean  that  actual  exist- 
ence is  not  at  stake  in  the  making  of  a 
painting.  The  actual  existence  of  the  paint- 
ing to  be  done  is  the  final  result  that  the 
artist  intends  to  achieve.  Since  God  alone 
is  the  pure  act  of  being,  no  secondary  cause, 

6  This  point  is  forcefully  developed  by  Dela- 
croix in  his  Journal,  p.  386  (March  1,  1859), 
particularly:  "But  not  only  did  these  great 
men  create  nothing  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  which  means  making  something  out  of 
nothing,  but  in  order  to  form  their  talent,  or 
prevent  it  from  getting  rusty,  they  had  to 
imitate  their  predecessors  and,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  to  imitate  them  almost  unceas- 
ingly." Delacroix  himself  always  had  Rubens 
in  mind;  Manet  could  not  forget  Velazquez 
during  his  "Spanish  period,"  and  Picasso,  per- 
haps the  most  inexhaustible  source  of  new 
forms  in  our  own  times,  cannot  help  remem- 
bering somebody  or  something  else's  style  the 
very  moment  he  is  inventing  a  style  of  his 


be  it  even  the  art  of  a  creative  artifit,  can 
conjure  up  a  new  being  from  total  non- 
being.  But  the  artist  himself,  his  art,  the 
matter  and  the  forms  he  puts  to  u.se,  all  are 
enjoying  an  actual  existence  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Prime  Cause.  Artists  can 
impart  or  communicate  to  their  works  the 
actual  existence  that  is  their  own.  Some  pen 
drawings  by  Corot  are  enough  to  give  ex- 
istence to  charming  landscapes  that  seem  to 
be  made  from  nothing,  and  almost  with 
nothing.  An  etching  done  from  a  pen  draw- 
ing by  Pieter  Brueghel  succeeds  in  educing 
the  most  complex  landscape  from  the  blank 
surface  of  a  plate.  The  mere  interplay  of 
the  lines,  ordered  as  they  are  by  a  su- 
premely lucid  imagination,  even  permits 
him  to  pretend  that  the  very  Journey  to 
Emmaus  is  included  in  this  creation  of  his 
hand.  In  this  sense,  the  production  of 
plastic  works  of  art  truly  extends  to  their 
very  existence.  Himself  an  existent,  the 
painter  is  an  eflBcient  cause  of  actual  exist- 
ence for  other  existents.'^ 

These  notions  will  have  to  be  reconsid- 
ered at  a  different  level  in  discussing  the 
proper  kind  of  causaUty  a  painter  exercises 
with  respect  to  his  works.  For  the  present, 
let  it  suffice  to  observe  that  thus  to  relate  art 
to  metaphysics,  and  even  to  theology,  is  by 
no  means  to  attempt  a  deduction  of  art 

"^  "To  act  is  nothing  else  than  to  communicate 
that  by  which  the  acting  being  is  in  act" 
(Thomas  Aquinas,  De  potentia,  qu.  2,  art.  1, 
answer).  Thomas  presently  adds  to  this:  "to 
the  extent  that  it  is  possible."  Xow,  God.  who 
is  the  Prime  Cause,  is  the  pure  act  of  Being. 
Consequently,  "all  the  created  causes  com- 
municate in  one  single  effect,  which  is  actual 
existence  [esse],  although  each  one  of  them 
has  its  own  effects,  by  which  they  differ  from 
one  another.  For  instance,  heat  makes  some- 
thing to  be  hot,  and  an  architect  causes  a 
house  to  be  [aedificator  jacit  domum  esse]. 
Oeated  causes  thus  agree  in  this,  that  they 
cause  being  [conveniunt  ergo  in  hoc  quod 
causant  essel,  but  they  differ  in  this,  that 
while  fire  causes  fires,  an  architect  causes  a 
house"  (qu,  7,  art.  2  answer). 
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from  these  lofty  sciences.  On  the  contrary, 
when  theologians  started  from  the  visible 
world  in  order  to  conceive,  as  best  they 
could,  the  invisible  nature  of  God,  they  first 
borrowed  from  art  the  pattern  of  the  most 
perfect  kind  of  causality  given  in  human 
experience,  and  then  transcended  it  in  order 
to  make  it  attributable  to  God.  In  their  ef- 
fort to  do  so,  the  theologians  have  unveiled 
to  us  the  very  Idea  of  what  an  absolute 
artistic  creation  would  be:  an  act  in  which, 
because  the  intellect,  the  power,  the  will, 
and  the  art  of  the  artist  are  identically  one 


with  his  own  act  of  being,  the  total  cause  of 
the  total  effect  is  included.  Artistic  creation 
is  not  such  an  act,  but  it  remains  for  us 
the  least  imperfect  image  there  is  of  what 
the  theologians  call  creation.  And  no  won- 
der, since  it  is  found  at  the  origin  of  the 
notion  that  the  theologians  have  formed  of 
it.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  painters  can 
communicate  existence  to  their  own  works, 
we  must  now  ascertain  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  true  to  say  that,  because  thej^  also 
produce  forms,  painters  truly  produce  be- 
ings. 


6  /  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY 

Just  as  there  are  universal  and  objective  principles  of  the  individual 
good,  so  too  there  are  for  the  realist  such  principles  of  the  common  or  social  good. 
Realists  would  assert,  with  Cicero,  that  the  roots  of  Justice  are  in  Nature  or  the 
structure  of  things  and  of  man.  They  are  opposed  to  any  view  that  right  and 
justice  are  founded  simply  on  men's  opinions  or  on  convention.  And,  because  there 
is  but  a  single  definition  of  man,  so  can  there  be  but  a  single  definition  of  justice 
for  all  men.  Virtue,  as  Aristotle  taught,  is  nature  perfected.  The  common  good  is 
similarly  the  perfection  of  man's  associative  nature.  The  principles  of  the  com- 
mon good  are  embodied  in  law^;  law  is  "right  reason"  and  the  instrumentality  of 
Justice.  The  good  state,  finally,  is  that  state  whose  actual  positive  law  reflects  and 
embodies  the  Law  of  Reason. 


NATURE  AND  JUSTICE 
Cicero  (106-43) 


Marcus.  I  shall  seek  the  root  of  Justice 
in  Nature,  under  whose  guidance  our  whole 
discussion  must  be  conducted. 

Atticus.  Quite  right.  Surely  with  her  as 
our  guide,  it  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  go 
astray. 

The  selection  is  reprinted  by  permission  of 
the  publishers  from  the  Loeb  Classical  Li- 
brary edition,  translated  by  Clinton  Walker 
Keyes,  Cicero,  De  Re  Piiblica,  De  Legibus 
(Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University 
Press,  1928),  pp.  319-367  and  379-387,  with 
omissions. 


Mar.  Do  you  grant  us,  then,  Pomponius 
(for  I  am  aware  of  what  Quintus  thinks), 
that  it  is  by  the  might  of  the  immortal  gods, 
or  by  their  nature,  reason,  power,  mind, 
will,  or  any  other  term  which  may  make 
my  meaning  clearer,  that  all  Nature  is  gov- 
erned? For  if  you  do  not  admit  it,  we  must 
begin  our  argument  with  this  problem  be- 
fore taking  up  anything  else. 

Att.  Surely  I  will  grant  it,  if  you  insist 
upon  it.  .  .  . 

Mar.   I   will   not   make   the   argument 
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long.  Your  admission  leads  us  to  this:  that 
animal  which  we  call  man,  endowed  with 
foresight  and  quick  intelligence,  complex, 
keen,  possessing  memory,  full  of  reason 
.■ind  prudence,  has  been  given  a  certain 
distinguished  status  by  the  supreme  God 
who  created  him;  for  he  is  the  only  one 
among  so  many  different  kinds  and  varieties 
of  living  beings  who  has  a  share  in  reason 
and  thought,  while  all  the  rest  are  deprived 
of  it.  But  what  is  more  divine,  I  will  not 
say  in  man  only,  but  in  all  heaven  and 
earth,  than  reason?  And  reason,  when  it  is 
full  grown  and  perfected,  is  rightly  called 
wisdom.  Therefore,  since  there  is  nothing 
better  than  reason,  and  since  it  exists  both 
in  man  and  God,  the  first  common  posses- 
sion of  man  and  God  is  reason.  But  those 
who  have  reason  in  common  must  also  have 
right  reason  in  common.  And  since  right 
reason  is  Law,  we  must  believe  that  men 
have  Law  also  in  common  with  the  gods. 
Further,  those  who  share  Law  must  also 
share  Justice;  and  those  who  share  these 
are  to  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  same 
commonwealth.  If  indeed  they  obey  the 
same  authorities  and  powers,  this  is  true  in 
a  far  greater  degree ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  do  obey  this  celestial  system,  the 
divine  mind,  and  the  God  of  transcendent 
power.  Hence  we  must  now  conceive  of  this 
whole  universe  as  one  commonwealth  of 
which  both  gods  and  men  are  members. 
And  just  as  in  States  distinctions  in 
legal  status  are  made  on  account  of  the 
blood  relationships  of  families,  so  in  the  uni- 
verse the  same  thing  holds  true,  but  on  a 
scale  much  vaster  and  more  splendid,  so 
that  men  are  grouped  with  Gods  on  the 
basis  of  blood  relationship  and  descent.  For 
when  the  nature  of  man  is  examined,  the 
theory  is  usually  advanced  (and  in  all  prob- 
ability it  is  correct)  that  through  constant 
changes  and  revolutions  in  the  heavens,  a 
time  came  wliich  was  suitable  for  sowing 
the  seed  of  the  human  race.  And  when  this 


seed  was  scattered  and  sown  over  the  earth, 
it  was  granted  the  divine  gift  of  the  soul. 
For  while  the  other  elements  of  which  man 
consists  were  derived  from  what  is  mortal, 
and  are  therefore  fragile  and  peri-shabje, 
the  soul  was  generated  in  us  by  God.  Hence 
we  are  justified  in  saying  that  there  Ls  a 
blood  relationship  between  ourselves  and  the 
celestial  beings;  or  we  may  call  it  a  com- 
mon ancestry  or  origin.  Therefore  among 
all  the  varieties  of  living  beings,  there  is  no 
creature  except  man  which  has  any  knowl- 
edge of  God,  and  among  men  themselves 
there  is  no  race  either  so  highly  civihzed 
or  so  savage  as  not  to  know  that  it  must 
believe  in  a  god,  even  if  it  does  not  know 
in  what  sort  of  god  it  ought  to  believe.  Thus 
it  is  clear  that  man  recognizes  God  because, 
in  a  way,  he  remembers  and  recognizes  the 
source  from  which  he  sprang. 

Moreover,  virtue  exists  in  man  and  God 
ahke,  but  in  no  other  creature  besides; 
virtue,  however,  is  nothing  else  than  Na- 
ture perfected  and  developed  to  its  highest 
point;  therefore  there  is  a  likeness  between 
man  and  God.  As  this  is  true,  what  rela- 
tionship could  be  closer  or  clearer  than  this 
one?  For  this  reason.  Nature  has  la^'ishly 
yielded  such  a  wealth  of  things  adapted  to 
man's  convenience  and  use  that  what  she 
produces  seems  intended  as  a  gift  to  us,  and 
not  brought  forth  by  chance;  and  this  is 
true,  not  only  of  what  the  fertile  earth 
bountifully  bestows  in  the  form  of  grain 
and  fruit,  but  also  of  the  animals;  for  it  is 
clear  that  some  of  them  have  been  created 
to  be  man's  slaves,  some  to  supply  him  with 
their  products,  and  others  to  serve  as  his 
food.  IMoreover  innumerable  arts  have  been 
discovered  through  the  teachings  of  Nature; 
for  it  is  by  a  skilful  imitation  of  her  that 
reason  has  acquired  the  necessities  of  life. 
Nature  has  likewise  not  only  equipped  man 
himself  with  nimbleness  of  thought,  but 
has  also  given  him  the  senses,  to  be,  as  it 
were,  his  attendants  and  messengers;   she 
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has  laid  bare  the  obscure  and  none  too 
[obvious]  1  meanings  of  a  great  many 
things,  to  serve  as  the  foundations  of  knowl- 
edge, as  we  may  call  them;  and  she  has 
granted  us  a  bodily  form  which  is  conven- 
ient and  well  suited  to  the  human  mind.  For 
while  she  has  bent  the  other  creatures  down 
toward  their  food,  she  has  made  man  alone 
erect,  and  has  challenged  him  to  look  up 
toward  heaven,  as  being,  so  to  speak,  akin  to 
him,  and  his  first  home.  .  .  . 

The  points  which  are  now  being  briefly 
touched  upon  are  certainly  important;  but 
out  of  all  the  material  of  the  philosophers' 
discussions,  surely  there  comes  nothing 
more  valuable  than  the  full  reahzation  that 
we  are  born  for  Justice,  and  that  right  is 
based,  not  upon  men's  opinions,  but  upon 
Nature.  This  fact  will  immediately  be  plain 
if  you  once  get  a  clear  conception  of  man's 
fellowship  and  union  with  his  fellow-men. 
For  no  single  thing  is  so  hke  another,  so 
exactly  its  counterpart,  as  all  of  us  are  to 
one  another.  Nay,  if  bad  habits  and  false 
beliefs  did  not  twist  the  weaker  minds  and 
turn  them  in  whatever  direction  they  are 
inchned,  no  one  would  be  so  like  his  own 
self  as  all  men  would  be  like  all  others. 
And  so,  however  we  may  define  man,  a 
single  definition  will  apply  to  all.  This  is  a 
sufficient  proof  that  there  is  no  difference  in 
kind  between  man  and  man;  for  if  there 
were,  one  definition  could  not  be  applicable 
to  all  men;  and  indeed  reason,  which  alone 
raises  us  above  the  level  of  the  beasts  and 
enables  us  to  draw  inferences,  to  prove  and 
disprove,  to  discuss  and  solve  problems,  and 
to  come  to  conclusions,  is  certainly  common 
to  us  all,  and,  though  varying  in  what  it 
learns,  at  least  in  the  capacity  to  learn  it  is 
invariable.  For  the  same  things  are  invari- 
ably perceived  by  the  senses,  and  those 
things  which  stimulate  the  senses  stimulate 
them  in  the  same  way  in  all  men ;  and  those 

1  Brackets  indicate  gaps  in  Cicero's  text.  The 
words  within  brackets  have  been  supplied  by 
editors  of  Cicero. 


rudimentary  beginnings  of  intelligence  to 
which  I  have  referred,  which  are  imprinted 
on  our  minds,  are  imprinted  on  aU  minds 
alike;  and  speech,  in  the  mind's  interpreter, 
though  differing  in  the  choice  of  words, 
agrees  in  the  sentiments  expressed.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  human  being  of  any  race  who,  if 
he  finds  a  guide,  cannot  attain  to  virtue. 

The  similarity  of  the  human  race  is 
clearly  marked  in  its  evil  tendencies  as  weU 
as  in  its  goodness.  For  pleasure  also  attracts 
all  men;  and  even  though  it  is  an  entice- 
ment to  vice,  yet  it  has  some  likeness  to 
what  is  naturally  good.  For  it  delights  us 
by  its  hghtness  and  agreeableness ;  and  for 
this  reason,  by  an  error  of  thought,  it  is 
embraced  as  something  wholesome.  It  is 
through  a  similar  misconception  that  we 
shun  death  as  though  it  were  a  dissolution 
of  nature,  and  cling  to  hfe  because  it  keeps 
us  in  the  sphere  in  which  we  were  born ;  and 
that  we  look  upon  pain  as  one  of  the  great- 
est of  evils,  not  only  because  of  its  cruelty, 
but  also  because  it  seems  to  lead  to  the 
destruction  of  nature.  In  the  same  way,  on 
account  of  the  similarity  between  moral 
worth  and  renown,  those  who  are  pubficly 
honored  are  considered  happy,  while  those 
who  do  not  attain  fame  are  thought  miser- 
able. Troubles,  joys,  desires,  and  fears 
haunt  the  minds  of  all  men  without  distinc- 
tion, and  even  if  different  men  have  differ- 
ent beliefs,  that  does  not  prove,  for  example, 
that  it  is  not  the  same  quality  of  supersti- 
tion that  besets  those  races  which  worship 
dogs  and  cats  as  gods,  as  that  which  tor- 
ments other  races.  But  what  nation  does 
not  love  courtesy,  kindliness,  gratitude,  and 
remembrance  of  favors  bestowed?  What 
people  does  not  hate  and  despise  the 
haughty,  the  wicked,  the  cruel,  and  the  un- 
grateful? Inasmuch  as  these  considerations 
prove  to  us  that  the  whole  human  race  is 
bound  together  in  unity,  it  follows,  finally, 
that  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  right 
Uving  is  what  makes  men  better.  .  .  . 

The  next  point,  then,  is  that  we  are  so 
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constituted  by  Nature  as  to  share  the  sense 
of  Justice  with  one  another  and  to  pass  it 
on  to  all  men.  And  in  this  whole  discussion 
I  want  it  understood  that  what  I  shall  call 
Nature  is  [that  which  is  implanted  in  us 
by  Nature];  that,  however,  the  corruption 
caused  by  bad  habits  is  so  great  that  the 
sparks  of  fire,  so  to  speak,  which  Nature  has 
kindled  in  us  are  extinguished  by  this  cor- 
ruption, and  the  vices  which  are  their  oppo- 
sites  spring  up  and  are  established.  But  if 
the  judgments  of  men  were  in  agreement 
with  Nature,  so  that,  as  the  poet  says,  they 
considered  "nothing  alien  to  them  which 
concerns  mankind,"  then  Justice  would  be 
equally  observed  by  all.  For  those  creatures 
who  have  received  the  gift  of  reason  from 
Nature  have  also  received  right  reason,  and 
therefore  they  have  also  received  the  gift 
of  Law,  which  is  right  reason  applied  to 
command  and  prohibition.  And  if  they  have 
received  Law,  they  have  received  Justice 
also.  Now  all  men  have  received  reason; 
therefore  all  men  have  received  Justice. 
Consequently  Socrates  was  right  when  he 
cursed,  as  he  often  did,  the  man  who  first 
separated  utility  from  Justice;  for  tliis 
separation,  he  complained,  is  the  source  of 
all  mischief.  .  .  . 

Now  all  this  is  really  a  preface  to  what 
remains  to  be  said  in  our  discussion,  and  its 
purpose  is  to  make  it  more  easily  understood 
that  Justice  is  inherent  in  Nature.  ,  .  . 

QuiNTUs.  You  certainly  need  to  saj^  very 
little  more  on  that  head,  for  from  what  you 
have  already  said,  Atticus  is  conxdnced,  and 
certainly  I  am,  that  Nature  is  the  source  of 
Justice. 

Att.  How  can  I  help  being  convinced, 
when  it  has  just  been  proved  to  us,  first, 
that  we  have  been  provided  and  equipped 
with  what  we  may  call  the  gifts  of  the  gods ; 
next,  that  there  is  only  one  principle  by 
which  men  may  live  with  one  another,  and 
that  this  is  the  same  for  all,  and  possessed 
equally  by  all ;  and,  finally,  that  all  men  are 
bound  together  by  a  certain  natural  feeling 


of  kindliness  and  good-will,  and  also  by 
a  partnership  in  Justice?  Now  that  we  have 
admitted  the  truth  of  these  concluf-ionij,  and 
rightly,  I  think,  how  can  we  .'■cparate  Law 
and  Justice  from  Nature?  .  .  . 

Mar.  But  the  most  foolish  notion  of  all 
is  the  behef  that  everything  is  just  which 
is  found  in  the  customs  or  laws  of  nations. 
Would  that  be  true,  even  if  these  laws  had 
been  enacted  by  tyrants?  If  the  well-known 
Thirty  had  desired  to  enact  a  set  of  laws  at 
Athens,  or  if  the  Athenians  without  excep- 
tion were  delighted  by  the  tyrants'  laws, 
that  would  not  entitle  such  laws  to  be  re- 
garded as  just,  would  it?  No  more,  in  my 
opinion,  should  that  law  be  considered  just 
which  a  Roman  interrex  proposed,  to  the 
effect  that  a  dictator  might  put  to  death 
with  impunity  any  citizen  he  wished,  even 
without  a  trial.  For  Justice  is  one;  it  binds 
all  human  society,  and  is  based  on  one  Law, 
which  is  right  reason  apphed  to  command 
and  prohibition.  Whoever  knows  not  this 
Law,  whether  it  has  been  recorded  in  writ- 
ing anywhere  or  not,  is  without  Justice. 

But  if  Justice  is  conformity  to  written 
laws  and  national  customs,  and  if,  as  the 
same  persons  claim,  everj-thing  is  to  be 
tested  by  the  standard  of  utility,  then  any- 
one who  thinks  it  will  be  profitable  to  him 
will,  if  he  is  able,  disregard  and  Aiolate  the 
laws.  It  follows  that  Justice  does  not  exist 
at  all,  if  it  does  not  exist  in  Nature,  and  if 
that  form  of  it  which  is  based  on  utility 
can  be  overthrown  by  that  ver\'  utility  it- 
self. And  if  Nature  is  not  to  be  considered 
the  foundation  of  Justice,  that  will  mean  the 
destruction  [of  the  -virtues  on  which  himian 
society  depends].  For  where  then  will  there 
be  a  place  for  generosity,  or  love  of  country', 
or  loyalty,  or  the  inclination  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  others  or  to  show  gratitude  for  favors 
received?  For  these  \"irtues  originate  in  our 
natural  inclination  to  love  our  fellow-men, 
and  this  is  the  foundation  of  Justice.  Other- 
wise not  merely  consideration  for  men  but 
also  rites  and  pious  observances  in  honor 
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of  the  gods  are  done  away  with;  for  I  think 
that  these  ought  to  be  maintained,  not 
through  fear,  but  on  account  of  the  close 
relationship  which  exists  between  man  and 
God.  But  if  the  principles  of  Justice  were 
founded  on  the  decrees  of  peoples,  the  edicts 
of  princes,  or  the  decisions  of  judges,  then 
Justice  would  sanction  robbery  and  adultery 
and  forgery  of  wills,  in  case  these  acts  were 
approved  by  the  votes  or  decrees  of  the 
populace.  But  if  so  great  a  power  belongs 
to  the  decisions  and  decrees  of  fools  that 
the  laws  of  Nature  can  be  changed  by  their 
votes,  then  why  do  they  not  ordain  that 
what  is  bad  and  baneful  shall  be  considered 
good  and  salutary?  Or,  if  a  law  can  make 
Justice  out  of  Injustice,  can  it  not  also 
make  good  out  of  bad?  But  in  fact  we  can 
perceive  the  difference  between  good  laws 
and  bad  by  referring  them  to  no  other 
standard  than  Nature;  indeed,  it  is  not 
merely  Justice  and  Injustice  which  are  dis- 
tinguished by  Nature,  but  also  and  without 
exception  things  which  are  honorable  and 
dishonorable.  For  since  an  intelligence  com- 
mon to  us  all  makes  things  known  to  us  and 
formulates  them  in  our  minds,  honorable 
actions  are  ascribed  by  us  to  virtue,  and 
dishonorable  actions  to  vice;  and  only  a 
madman  would  conclude  that  these  judg- 
ments are  matters  of  opinion,  and  not  fixed 
by  Nature.  For  even  what  we,  by  a  misuse 
of  the  term,  call  the  virtue  of  a  tree  or  of  a 
horse,  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  is 
based  on  Nature.  And  if  that  is  true,  hon- 
orable and  dishonorable  actions  must  also 
be  distinguished  by  Nature.  For  if  virtue 
in  general  is  to  be  tested  by  opinion,  then  its 
several  parts  must  also  be  so  tested;  who, 
therefore,  would  judge  a  man  of  prudence 
and,  if  I  may  say  so,  hard  common  sense, 
not  by  his  own  character  but  by  some  ex- 
ternal circumstance?  For  virtue  is  reason 
completely  developed;  and  this  certainly 
is  natural;  therefore  everything  honorable 
is  hkewise  natural.  For  just  as  truth  and 
falsehood,    the    logical    and    illogical,    are 


judged  by  themselves  and  not  by  anything 
else,  so  the  steadfast  and  continuous  use  of 
reason  in  the  conduct  of  life,  which  is 
virtue,  and  also  inconstancy,  which  is  vice, 
[are  judged]  by  their  own  nature. 

[Or,  when  a  farmer  judges  the  quality 
of  a  tree  by  nature,]  shall  we  not  use  the 
same  standard  in  regard  to  the  characters 
of  young  men?  Then  shall  we  judge  char- 
acter by  Nature,  and  judge  virtue  and  vice, 
which  result  from  character,  by  some  other 
standard?  But  if  we  adopt  the  same  stand- 
ard for  them,  must  we  not  refer  the  honorable 
and  the  base  to  Nature  also  ?  Whatever  good 
tiling  is  praiseworthy  must  have  within 
itself  something  which  deserves  praise,  for 
goodness  itself  is  good  by  reason  not  of 
opinion  but  of  Nature.  For,  if  this  were 
not  true,  men  would  also  be  happy  by 
reason  of  opinion;  and  what  statement 
could  be  more  absurd  than  that?  Where- 
fore since  both  good  and  evil  are  judged  by 
Nature  and  are  natural  principles,  surely 
honorable  and  base  actions  must  also  be 
distinguished  in  a  similar  way  and  referred 
to  the  standard  of  Nature.  But  we  are  con- 
fused by  the  variety  of  men's  beliefs  and 
by  their  disagreements,  and  because  this 
same  variation  is  not  found  in  the  senses, 
we  think  that  Nature  has  made  these 
accurate,  and  .say  that  those  things  about 
which  different  people  have  different  opin- 
ions and  the  same  people  not  always  identi- 
cal opinions  are  unreal.  However,  this  is 
far  from  being  the  case.  For  our  senses  are 
not  perverted  by  parent,  nurse,  teacher, 
poet,  or  the  stage,  nor  led  astray  by  popu- 
lar feeling;  but  against  our  minds  all  sorts 
of  plots  are  constantly  being  laid,  either  by 
those  whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  who, 
taking  possession  of  them  while  still  tender 
and  unformed,  color  and  bend  them  as  they 
wish,  or  else  by  that  enemy  which  lurks 
deep  within  us,  entwined  in  our  every 
sense — that  counterfeit  of  good,  which  is, 
however,  the  mother  of  all  evils — pleasure. 
Corrupted  by  her  allurements,  we  fail  to 
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discern  clearly  what  things  are  by  Nature 
good,  because  the  same  seductiveness  and 
itching  does  not  attend  them. 

To  close  now  our  discussion  of  this 
whole  subject,  the  conclusion,  which  stands 
clearly  before  our  eyes  from  what  has 
already  been  said,  is  this:  Justice  and  all 
things  honorable  are  to  be  sought  for  their 
own  sake.  And  indeed  all  good  men  love 
fairness  in  itself  and  Justice  in  itself,  and 
it  is  unnatural  for  a  good  man  to  make 
such  a  mistake  as  to  love  what  does  not 
deserve  love  for  itself  alone.  .  .  . 

...  It  is  certainly  true  that,  since  Law 
ought  to  be  a  reformer  of  vice  and  an  in- 
centive to  virtue,  the  guiding  principles  of 
life  may  be  derived  from  it.  It  is  therefore 
true  that  wisdom  is  the  mother  of  all  good 
things;  and  from  the  Greek  expression 
meaning  "the  love  of  wisdom"  philosophy 
has  taken  its  name.  And  philosophy  is  the 
richest,  the  most  bounteous,  and  the  most 
exalted  gift  of  the  immortal  gods  to  human- 
ity. For  she  alone  has  taught  us,  in  addition 
to  all  other  wisdom,  that  most  difficult  of 
all  things — to  know  ourselves.  This  precept 
is  so  important  and  significant  that  the 
credit  for  it  is  given,  not  to  any  human 
being,  but  to  the  god  of  Delphi.  For  he  who 
knows  himself  will  realize,  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  has  a  divine  element  within  him, 
and  will  think  of  his  own  inner  nature  as 
a  kind  of  consecrated  image  of  God;  and  so 
he  will  always  act  and  think  in  a  way 
worthy  of  so  great  a  gift  of  the  gods,  and, 
when  he  has  examined  and  thoroughly 
tested  himself,  he  will  understand  how 
nobly  equipped  by  Nature  he  entered  hfe, 
and  what  manifold  means  he  possesses  for 
the  attainment  and  acquisition  of  wisdom. 
For  from  the  very  first  he  began  to  form 
in  his  mind  and  spirit  shadowy  concepts, 
as  it  were,  of  all  sorts,  and  when  these  have 
been  illuminated  under  the  guidance  of 
wisdom,  he  perceives  that  he  will  be  a  good 
man,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  happy.  For 
when    the    mind,    ha\-ing    attained    to    a 


knowledge  and  perception  of  the  virtues, 
has  abandoned  its  subservience  to  the  body 
and  its  indulgence  of  it,  ha.s  put  down 
pleasure  as  if  it  were  a  taint  of  di.shonor, 
has  escaped  from  all  fear  of  death  or  pain. 
has  entered  into  a  partnership  of  love  with 
its  own,  recognizing  as  its  own  all  who  are 
joined  to  it  by  Nature;  when  it  has  taken 
up  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  pure  re- 
ligion, has  sharpened  the  vision  both  of  the 
eye  and  of  the  mind  so  that  they  can  choose 
the  good  and  reject  the  oppo.site — a  \'irtue 
which  is  called  prudence  because  it  fore.=ees 
— then  what  greater  degree  of  happiness 
can  be  described  or  imagined?  And  further, 
when  it  has  examined  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  the  seas,  the  nature  of  the  universe, 
and  understands  whence  all  these  things 
came  and  whither  they  must  return,  when 
and  how  they  are  destined  to  perish,  what 
part  of  them  is  mortal  and  transient  and 
what  is  di^^ne  and  eternal;  and  when  it 
almost  lays  hold  of  the  ruler  and  governor 
of  the  universe,  and  when  it  reahzes  that 
it  is  not  shut  in  by  [narrow]  walls  as  a 
resident  of  some  fixed  spot,  but  is  a  citizen 
of  the  whole  universe,  as  it  were  of  a  single 
cit3' — then  in  the  midst  of  this  universal 
grandeur,  and  with  such  a  A-iew  and  com- 
prehension of  nature,  ye  immortal  gods, 
how  well  it  will  know  itself,  according  to 
the  precept  of  the  Pythian  Apollo!  .  .  . 

11 

Mar.  Once  more,  then,  ...  let  us  look 
at  the  character  and  nature  of  Law,  for 
fear  that,  though  it  must  be  the  standard 
to  which  we  refer  everything,  we  may  now 
and  then  be  led  astray  by  an  incorrect 
use  of  terms,  and  forget  the  rational  princi- 
ples on  which  our  laws  must  be  based.  .  .  . 

I  find  that  it  has  been  the  opinion  of 
the  wisest  men  that  Law  is  not  a  product 
of  human  thought,  nor  is  it  any  enactment 
of  peoples,  but  something  eternal  which 
rules  the  whole  universe  bv  its  wisdom  in 
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command  and  prohibition.  Thus  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  say  that  Law  is  the 
primal  and  ultimate  mind  of  God,  whose 
reason  directs  all  things  either  by  com- 
pulsion or  restraint.  Wherefore  that  Law 
which  the  gods  have  given  to  the  human 
race  has  been  justly  praised;  for  it  is  the 
reason  and  mind  of  a  wise  lawgiver  apphed 
to  command  and  prohibition. 

QuiN.  You  have  touched  upon  this  sub- 
ject several  times  before.  But  please  make 
the  character  of  this  heavenly  Law  clear  to 
us,  so  that  the  waves  of  habit  may  not 
carry  us  away  and  sweep  us  into  the  com- 
mon mode  of  speech  on  such  subjects. 

Mar.  Ever  since  we  were  children, 
Quintus,  we  have  learned  to  call,  "If  one 
summon  another  to  court,"  and  other  rules 
of  the  same  kind,  laws.  But  we  must  come 
to  the  true  understanding  of  the  matter, 
which  is  as  follows:  this  and  other  com- 
mands and  prohibitions  of  nations  have  the 
power  to  summon  to  righteousness  and 
away  from  wrong-doing;  but  this  power  is 
not  merely  older  than  the  existence  of  na- 
tions and  States,  it  is  coeval  with  that  God 
who  guards  and  rules  heaven  and  earth. 
For  the  divine  mind  cannot  exist  without 
reason,  and  divine  reason  cannot  but  have 
this  power  to  establish  right  and  wrong.  .  .  . 
For  reason  did  exist,  derived  from  the 
Nature  of  the  universe,  urging  men  to  right 
conduct  and  diverting  them  from  wrong- 
doing, and  this  reason  did  not  first  become 
Law  when  it  was  written  down,  but  when 
it  first  came  into  existence;  and  it  came 
into  existence  simultaneously  with  the 
divine  mind.  Wherefore  the  true  and  primal 
Law,  apphed  to  command  and  prohibition, 
is  the  right  reason  of  supreme  Jupiter. 

QuiN.  I  agree  with  you,  brother,  that 
what  is  right  and  true  is  also  eternal,  and 
does  not  begin  or  end  with  written  statutes. 

Mar.  Therefore,  just  as  that  divine  mind 
is  the  supreme  Law,  so,  when  [reason]  is 
perfected  in  man  [that  also  is  Law;  and 
this  perfected  reason  exists]  in  the  mind 


of  the  wise  man;  but  those  rules  which,  in 
varying  forms  and  for  the  need  of  the 
moment,  have  been  formulated  for  the 
guidance  of  nations,  bear  the  title  of  laws 
rather  by  favor  than  because  they  are 
really  such.  For  every  law  which  really 
deserves  that  name  is  truly  praiseworthy, 
as  they  prove  by  approximately  the  follow- 
ing arguments.  It  is  agreed,  of  course,  that 
laws  were  invented  for  the  safety  of  citizens, 
the  preservation  of  States,  and  the  tran- 
quilhty  and  happiness  of  human  life,  and 
that  those  who  first  put  statutes  of  this 
kind  in  force  convinced  their  people  that 
it  was  their  intention  to  write  down  and 
put  into  effect  such  niles  as,  once  accepted 
and  adopted,  would  make  possible  for  them 
an  honorable  and  happy  hfe ;  and  when  such 
rules  were  drawn  up  and  put  in  force,  it 
is  clear  that  men  called  them  "laws."  From 
this  point  of  view  it  can  be  readily  under- 
stood that  those  who  formulated  wicked  and 
unjust  statutes  for  nations,  thereby  break- 
ing their  promises  and  agreements,  put  into 
effect  anything  but  "laws."  It  may  thus 
be  clear  that  in  the  very  definition  of  the 
term  "law"  there  inheres  the  idea  and 
principle  of  choosing  what  is  just  and  true. 
I  ask  you  then,  Quintus,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  philosophers:  if  there  is  a 
certain  thing,  the  lack  of  which  in  a  State 
compels  us  to  consider  it  no  State  at  all, 
must  we  consider  this  thing  a  good? 

QuiN.  One  of  the  greatest  goods,  cer- 
tainly. 

Mar.  And  if  a  State  lacks  Law,  must  it 
for  that  reason  be  considered  no  State  at 
all? 

QuiN.  It  cannot  be  denied. 

Mar.  Then  Law  must  necessarily  be 
considered  one  of  the  greatest  goods. 

QuiN.  I  agree  with  you  entirely. 

Mar.  What  of  the  many  deadly,  the 
many  pestilential  statutes  which  nations 
put  in  force?  These  no  more  deserve  to  be 
called  laws  than  the  rules  a  band  of  robbers 
might  pass  in  their  assembly.  For  if  igno- 
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rant   and   unskilful   men   have    prescribed  fore  Law  is  the  distinction  between  things 

deadly   poisons   instead   of   healing   drugs,  just  and  unjust,  made  in  agreement  with 

these  cannot  possibly  be  called  physicians'  that  primal  and  most  ancient  of  all  things, 

prescriptions;    neither  in   a  nation   can  a  Nature;    and    in    conformity    to    Nature's 

statute  of  any  sort  he  cilled  a  law,  even  standard    are    framed    thorse    human    laws 

though  the  nation,  in  spite  of  its  being  a  which  inflict  punishment  upon  the  wicked 

ruinous  regulation,  has  accepted  it.  There-  but  defend  and  protect  the  good. 


7  /  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE 

As  a  philosophy  basing  itself  on  a  metaphysics  of  being,  realism  faces 
the  problem  of  relating  itself  to  the  natural  sciences.  Both  metaphysics  and  science 
claim  to  give  us  knowledge  of  the  physical  order,  both  claim  to  be  supreme  in 
the  sense  of  not  being  dependent  on  other  disciplines  for  their  own  conclusions. 
How  then  are  science  and  metaphysics  related?  Is  there  inevitable  conflict  between 
them,  or  can  distinctions  between  them  be  made  so  that  any  apparent  conflict  is 
removed? 

Professor  Maritain,  another  contemporary  Thomist,  addresses  himself 
to  this  problem,  seeking  to  clarify  the  relations  among  science  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
empiriological  physics,  philosophy  of  nature,  and  metaphysics.  The  study  of 
nature,  he  argues,  belongs  to  the  first  order  of  abstraction  or  intellectual  con- 
sideration. Philosophy  of  nature  or  ontological  physics  deals  with  mutable  being 
as  such  and  its  principles,  while  empiriological  physics  deals  with  a  description  of 
phenomena  within  the  order  of  physical  nature.  To  the  second  order  of  abstrac- 
tion belongs  mathematics,  the  science  of  quantity.  Metaphysics,  the  science  of 
being  as  such,  is  a  third  abstraction. 

Given  this  analysis,  Maritain  believes  that  no  conflict  can  exist  among 
these  disciplines.  They  are  ordered  hierarchically,  with  metaphysics  at  the  top; 
but  each  has  its  own  problems,  its  own  methods,  and,  within  the  proper  limits 
of  each,  its  own  validity, 

SCIENCE  AND  NATURE 

Jacques  Maritain   (1882-  ) 

The  conflict  between  philosophy  and  sci-  one  and  the  same  time  from  metaphysics 
ence  leads  to  a  central  problem;  that  of  the  and  the  special  sciences?  What  are  its  char- 
philosophy  of  nature.  Ought  there  to  be  a  acteristics,  its  nature  and  definition,  its 
philosophy  of  nature  which  is  distinct  at  spirit?  As  these  questions  are  of  rather  a 

■  technical  order,  the  ariditv  of  the  exposition 
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Is  not  the  philosophy  of  nature  what  Aris- 
totle called  physics?  Did  not  the  idea  of 
physics  cover,  for  antiquity,  the  whole 
province  of  the  natural  sciences?  Is  not  the 
ruin  of  the  Aristotelian  explanations  of 
natural  phenomena  also  the  ruin  of  the 
whole  of  Aristotehan  physics — and  hence 
of  the  philosophy  of  nature?  And  hence, 
ought  not  the  place  of  physics  in  Aristotle's 
sense  to  be  occupied  still  for  us  today  by 
physics,  but  by  physics  as  understood  in  the 
sense  of  Einstein,  Planck  and  Louis  de 
Broglie:  or  more  generally  by  the  body  of 
the  sciences  of  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
called  simply  Science  by  the  modern  world. 
Such  are  the  connections  and  Haisons  which 
are  involved  in  the  theoretical  questions  of 
which  I  propose  to  treat. 

These  questions  are  fundamental  and 
not  easy.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
they  are  of  first  rate  importance  for  hmnan 
wisdom.  We  ought  not  to  neglect  the  prob- 
lem of  the  philosophy  of  nature.  Of  all  spec- 
ulative wisdom  it  is  the  humblest,  the 
nearest  the  world  of  sense,  the  least  perfect. 
It  is  not  even  a  form  of  wisdom  in  the  pure 
and  simple  sense  of  the  word,  it  is  wisdom 
only  in  the  order  of  mobile  and  corruptible 
things.  But  this  is  precisely  the  order  most 
proportioned  to  our  rational  nature.  This 
wisdom,  which  is  not  even  purely  and  sim- 
ply wisdom,  is  the  first  which  is  offered  in 
the  progressive  ascending  movement  of 
our  thought.  And  that  it  why  it  has  such 
importance  for  us — precisely  because  it  is 
at  the  lowest  nmg  of  the  ladder  of 
cpi?aa  xric,  oocpiag  [the  love  of  wisdom]. 

In  what  ways  can  the  real  enter  within 
us?  There  are  but  two,  one  natural,  the 
other  supernatural:  the  senses,  and  the 
divine  Spirit.  When  we  are  concerned  with 
the  light  which  descends  from  heaven  it  is 
not  metaphysics  which  is  primary,  but  the 
highest  and  purely  spiritual  wisdom,  by 
which  we  are  enabled  to  open  our  soul  and 
being  and  to  receive  something  which  enters 
into  us  according  to  the  gift  of  grace.  And 


if  it  is  a  question  of  the  hght  which  springs 
from  earth,  it  is  likewise  not  metaphysics 
which  is  primary,  but  an  inferior  wisdom 
bound  up  with  sense  perception  and  strictly 
dependent  on  experience:  because  it  is 
through  the  senses  that  we  are  open  to 
things,  and  something  enters  us,  according 
to   our  natural  mode   of  knowing. 

Metaphysics  hes  halfway  between.  It  is 
not  directly  open,  as  the  platonists  taught, 
to  an  intuition  of  divine  things.  The  intui- 
tion with  which  it  deals  hes  at  the  summit 
of  the  process  of  visualization  or  abstrac- 
tion which  begins  with  the  sensible  order.  It 
is  in  itself  and  formally  independent  of  the 
philosophy  of  nature,  being  superior  to  it 
and  ruling  it.  But  materially,  and  quoad 
nos,  it  presupposes  it:  not  of  course  in  its 
perfect  statement,  but  at  least  in  its  first 
positions.   .  .   . 

Thus  it  would  be  quite  vain  to  try  to 
evade  the  problem  of  the  philosophy  of  na- 
ture. This  problem  must  be  regarded 
squarely  and  we  must  try  to  treat  it  for  its 
own  sake,  in  point  of  doctrine.  Here  the 
metaphysician  of  knowledge  faces  two  ques- 
tions. Should  there  be  a  philosophy  of 
nature  distinct  from  the  sciences  of  natural 
phenomena?  (This  is  the  question  an  sit.) 
And  in  what  exactly  does  it  consist?  (This 
is  the  question  quid  sit.)  A  whole  volume 
would  be  needed  to  treat  them  fully.  I  shall 
only  indicate  in  the  shortest  possible  way 
the  conclusions  I  believe  we  ought  to  reach. 

To  reply  to  the  first  question  we  must 
distinguish — at  the  first  degree  of  intellec- 
tual abstraction,  in  the  order  of  knowledge 
of  sensible  reality — two  ways  of  construct- 
ing concepts  and  of  analyzing  the  real:  the 
analysis  we  have  already  called  ontological, 
and  the  analysis  which  we  have  called  em- 
piriological,  of  sensible  reality.  In  the  first 
case  we  are  dealing  with  an  ascending 
analysis  towards  intelligible  being,  in  which 
the  sensible  plays  an  indispensable  part, 
but  in  attendance  on  intelligible  being.  In 
the  second  case  we  are  deaUng  with  a  de- 
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scending  synthesis  towards  the  sensible,  to- 
wards the  observable  as  such.  Not  of  course 
that  the  mind  then  ceases  to  have  to  do 
with  being,  which  is  impossible,  but  lacing 
passes  into  the  service  of  the  sensible,  the 
observable  and  above  all  of  the  measurable, 
becomes  an  unknown  element  assuring  the 
constancy  of  certain  sensible  determinations 
and  of  certain  standards,  or  assuring  the 
value  of  certain  entia  rationis  with  a  foun- 
dation in  re. 

In  one  case  one  seeks  a  definition  by 
ontological  characteristics,  by  the  constitu- 
ent elements  of  an  intelligible  nature  or 
essence — so  obscurely  that  only  at  times 
does  one  grasp  this  essence.  In  the  other 
case,  one  tries  to  define  by  possibilities  of 
observation  and  measurement,  by  the  per- 
formance of  physical  operations:  here  the 
permanent  possibility  of  sensible  verifica- 
tion and  measurement  plays  for  the  scien- 
tist a  part  similar  to  that  played  by  the 
essence  for  the  philosopher. 

This  distinction  once  understood,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  that  knowledge  of  the 
empiriological  kind,  that  is  to  say,  the  sci- 
ences of  natural  phenomena,  needs  to  be 
completed  by  knowledge  of  the  ontological 
kind,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  philosophy  of  na- 
ture. For  these  sciences  imply,  as  Meyerson 
has  shown  so  well,  an  ontological  aspiration 
and  an  ontological  reference — which  they  do 
not  satisfy.  They  aim  at  being  (as  real) 
and  they  mistrust  it  (as  inteUigible)  and  fall 
back  on  sensible  phenomena ;  in  such  a  way 
that,  to  constitute  themselves  in  accord 
with  their  pure  epistemological  type,  they 
are  in  a  certain  sense  obliged  to  go  counter 
to  the  inclination  of  the  intellect. 

The  sciences  of  phenomena  thus  bear 
witness  to  the  fact  that  nature  is  knowable 
and  that  they  only  know  it  in  an  essen- 
tially unsatisfying  way.  In  this  measure, 
therefore,  the}^  require  to  be  completed  by 
another  knowledge  of  the  same  sensible 
universe,  which  will  be  an  ontological 
knowledge — in  truth,  a  philosophy  of  na- 


ture. Not  only  do  we  .say  that  the  sciences 
deepen  and  quicken  the  desire  of  the  intel- 
ligence to  pa.ss  to  deejjer  and  higher  tnjthi^, 
just  as  the  philosophy  of  nature  itself 
quickens  the  desire  of  the  intelligence  to 
pass  to  metaphysics,  but  we  say  also  that 
inasmuch  as  they  are  knowledge  ordered  to 
a  certain  term,  the  experimental  .sciences  re- 
quire to  be  completed,  not  of  course  so  far 
as  concerns  their  own  proper  rule  of  expla- 
nation, or  the  fonnal  object  which  specifies 
them,  but  in  regard  to  the  term  in  which 
they  issue,  which  is  the  sensible  and  the 
real.  In  so  far  as  it  is  mutable  and  corrupti- 
ble, the  latter  is  known  in  an  essentially 
unsatisfying  way  with  the  help  of  the  vo- 
cabulary which  is  proper  to  empiriological 
knowledge.  Thus,  this  knowledge  must  be 
completed  by  another  which  exists  at  the 
first  degree  of  intellectual  abstraction  and 
will  grasp  the  intelligibility  of  the  real 
which  is  thus  proposed  to  it. 

Moreover,  the  inverse  is  equally  true. 
The  philosophy  of  nature  must  be  com- 
pleted by  the  experimental  sciences.  It  does 
not  provide  for  us  by  itself  alone  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  real  in  which  it  issues, 
that  is  to  say,  of  sensible  nature.  Because 
by  its  very  structure,  this  knowledge  of  the 
ontological  kind — and  on  this  point  ancient 
philosophers  w^ere  not  clear — must  with- 
draw any  claim  to  explain  the  detail  of  phe- 
nomena or  to  exploit  the  phenomenal 
wealth  of  nature.  From  this  point  of  ^-iew 
one  may  say  that  the  great  modem  scien- 
tific movement  since  GaUleo  has  deUvered 
philosophy  and  ontological  knowledge  from 
a  whole  body  of  duties  which  it  took  upon 
itself  and  which  in  reality  did  not  belong 
to  it.  .  .  . 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  second  question. 
In  accord  with  definitions  more  rigorous 
than  those  we  have  been  using  up  till  now, 
and  in  the  hght  of  thomist  epistemological 
principles,  let  us  ask  ourselves  in  what  the 
philosophy  of  nature  consists. 
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The  Thomists  reply,  with  Cajetan:  ^  it 
is  a  form  of  knowledge  whose  proper  object 
is  that  which  moves,  mutable  being  as  such. 
Thus  its  proper  object  is  being,  being  which 
is  analogous  and  which  imbues  all  generic 
and  specific  diversifications — ^that  is  why  it 
is  a  philosoph}^ — but  not  being  as  such,  or 
being  in  its  own  intelligible  mystery,  which 
is  the  object  of  the  metaphysician.  The 
object  of  the  philosophy  of  nature  is  being 
taken  in  the  conditions  which  affect  it  in 
the  necessitous  and  divided  universe  which 
is  the  material  universe,  being  in  the  mys- 
tery of  its  becoming  and  mutabihty,  of 
movement  in  space  whereby  bodies  are  in 
interaction,  of  substantial  generation  and 
corruption — the  chief  mark  of  their  onto- 
logical  structure;  of  the  movement  of  vege- 
tative growth  in  which  is  manifested  the 
ascent  of  matter  to  the  order  of  living 
things.  But  we  have  need  of  further  pre- 
cisions. We  have  already  noticed  that  an- 
tiquity did  not  distinguish,  or  distinguished 
very  inadequately,  the  philosophy  of  nature 
from  the  sciences  of  nature.  Warned  by  the 
progress  of  these  sciences  we  must  put  the 
accent  on  this  distinction,  without  however 
forcing  it.  What  ought  we  to  say  on  this 
subject?  It  seems  to  me  that  two  points  of 
doctrine  need  to  be  stressed.  In  the  first 
place  the  philosophy  of  nature  belongs  to 
the  same  degree  of  abstractive  visualization 
or  intellectual  vision  as  the  sciences  of  na- 
ture: and  that  is  wh}^,  as  I  have  already 
mentioned,  it  is  fundamentally  different 
from  metaphysics.  In  the  second  place,  how- 
ever, it  differs  from  the  natural  sciences  in 
an  essential  and  specific  way.  .  .  . 

And  so  I  come  to  the  second  of  the  two 
points  mentioned  above.  How  is  the  philos- 
ophy of  nature  distinguished  from  the 
natural  sciences?  The  considerations  we 
have  already  discussed  show  clearly  that 
the  philosophy  of  nature  is  distinguished 

V-  The  reference  is  to  Cardinal  Cajetan  (1468- 
1534),  author  of  many  important  commen- 
taries on  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Ed.l 


from  the  natural  sciences  in  an  essential 
and  specific  way. 

What  is  the  ultimate  principle  of  the 
specification  of  the  sciences?  Thomist  lo- 
gicians tell  us  that  it  is  the  typical  mode 
according  to  which  the  definitions  are 
formed:  modus  defmiendi. 

If  this  be  so,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
generic  sphere  of  intelligibihty  in  the  first 
order  of  abstraction,  the  notions  and  defini- 
tions which  emerge  on  the  one  hand  from 
empiriological  analysis,  where  everything  is 
primarily  resolved  in  the  observable,  and  on 
the  other  hand  from  ontological  analysis 
where  everything  is  primarily  resolved  in 
intelligible  being,  answer  to  specifically  dis- 
tinct modes  of  knowledge.  The  conceptual 
vocabulary  of  the  philosophy  of  nature  and 
that  of  the  natural  sciences  are  different  in 
type.  Even  if  they  happen  to  be  translated 
externally  by  the  same  words  the  mental 
verhum  signified  by  one  and  the  same  word 
is  formed  in  each  case  in  a  way  typically 
different.  The  philosophy  of  nature  differs 
specifically  from  the  natural  sciences.  Now 
let  us  try  to  reach  a  more  precise  definition, 
on  the  lines  of  thomist  epistemology.  I  will 
spare  the  reader  the  apparatus  of  technical 
distinctions  which  are  required  before  be- 
ginning, and  will  only  say  that  as  I  under- 
stand it  the  philosophy  of  nature  ought  to 
be  defined  as  follows:  1.  The  appeal  of  in- 
telhgibihty  (ratio  formalis  quae)  to  which 
it  answers,  is  mutabihty:  it  deals  with 
mutable  being  as  mutable,  ens  sub  ratione 
mobilitatis.  2.  Its  objective  hght  is  an  on- 
tological mode  of  analysis  and  conceptuaU- 
zation,  a  way  of  abstracting  and  defining 
which,  while  it  has  an  intrinsic  reference  to 
sense  perception,  aims  at  the  intelligible  es- 
sence. And  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  differs 
specifically  from  the  natural  sciences. 

Thus  the  object  of  natural  philosophy 
does  not  lie  in  the  detailed  phenomena  of 
sensible  things  but  in  intelhgible  being  itself 
as  mutable,  that  is  to  say,  as  capable  of 
generation    and    corruption:    or   again   its 
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object  lies  in  the  differences  of  being  wliich 
it  can  decipher  (while  aiming  at  intelligible 
nature  but  without  sacrificing  sense  data)  in 
the  world  of  ontologicai  mutability. 

At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to  de- 
scribe the  spirit  and  method  of  natural  phi- 
losophy. I  will  touch  on  one  aspect  of  this 
question.  It  goes  without  saying  that  nat- 
ural philosophy  ought  to  make  use  of  facts 
which  are  themselves  philosophical,  that  is 
to  say,  established  and  evaluated  in  the 
proper  light  of  philosophy.  Because  a  fact 
can  only  yield  what  it  contains;  and  philo- 
sophical conclusions  can  only  be  drawn  from 
philosophical  premises  and  from  facts  which 
have  themselves  a  philosophical  value.  Or- 
dinary observation,  criticized  philosophi- 
cally, can  furnish  many  facts  of  this  kind. 

But  what  ought  to  be  the  relationship 
between  the  philosophy  of  nature  and  scien- 
tific facts?  Two  errors  need  to  be  carefully 
avoided. 

The  first  error  consists  in  expecting 
philosophical  criteria  from  rough  scientific 
facts.  By  rough  scientific  facts  I  mean  scien- 
tific facts  which  have  not  been  philosophi- 
cally treated.  As  long  as  they  are  illumi- 
nated only  by  the  light  which  originally 
made  them  discernible  in  the  real  and  use- 
ful to  the  scientist  these  facts  only  interest 
the  scientist,  and  not  the  philosopher.  The 
scientist  is  right  if  he  forbids  the  philos- 
opher to  touch  them,  and  claims  them  for 
himself  alone.  It  is  an  illusion  to  think  that 
a  philosophical  discussion  can  be  invali- 
dated by  an  appeal  to  scientific  facts  which 
have  not  been  examined  in  the  light  of 
philosophy.  .  .  , 

The  second  error  would  be  to  reject  sci- 
entific facts,  to  try  to  construct  a  natural 
philosophy  independent  of  them,  and  to 
maintain  a  natural  philosophy  isolated  from 
the  sciences.  This  tendency,  it  is  worth  no- 
ticing, is  inevitable  if  the  philosoph}'  of 
nature  is  confounded  with  metaphysics.  In 
such  a  case  one  tries  to  give  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  nature  the  freedom  with  regard  to 


detailed  .scientific  fact  which  is  proper  to 
metaphysics.2  In  reality,  one  is  not  Ukely 
to  reach  a  metaphysic  of  sermbilia,  but  will 
run  the  risk  of  having  a  metaphysic  of 
ignorance. 

The  truth  is  that  the  philosopher  must 
make  use  of  scientific  facts  on  condition 
that  they  are  examined  and  interpreted 
philosophically:  thanks  to  which  philo.soph- 
ical  facts  already  established  may  be  con- 
firmed, and  other  philosophical  facts  may 
be  discovered.  By  bringing  scientific  facts 
into  contact  with  philosophical  knowledge 
already  acquired  elsewhere  and  with  philo- 
sophical first  principles,  and  bringing  an 
objective  philosophical  hght  to  bear  on 
them,  an  intelligible  content  can  be  deduced 
from  them  which  can  be  handled  by  phi- 
losophy. 

But  here  a  question  may  well  be  asked. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  philosophy  of  nature 
requires  to  be  completed  by  the  sciences 
and  needs  for  its  confirmation  or  advance- 
ment to  derive  pliilosophical  facts  from  the 
material  of  scientific  fact,  must  it  not  also 
accept  as  a  consequence  a  certain  law  of 
aging  and  renewal?  Of  course  this  does  not 
mean  substantial  change.  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial continuity  between  the  philosophy 
of  nature  as  it  appeared  to  Aristotle  and  as 
it  appears  to  us.  But  in  its  passage  it  has 
undergone  many  changes;  it  has  grown  old 
and  has  been  renewed.  So  that  even  as  a 
form  of  knowledge  it  is  much  more  depend- 
ent on  time  than  is  metaphysics. 

Here  we  have  an  indication  of  the  dif- 
ference in  their  formal  objects  and  fonual 

~  This  does  not  mean  that  metaphysics  can 
ignore  science.  But  though  it  needs  to  keep 
in  contact  with  the  sciences  (through  the 
medium  of  natural  philosophy)  this  contact 
is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  argumentation  that 
is  proper  to  the  metaphysician,  but  rather  for 
his  general  information ;  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  his  scientific  imagery-  which, 
where  dispositive  or  material  causality  is  con- 
cerned, are  vital  for  his  thought. 
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values.  A  metaphysical  treatise,  if  it  be  pure  grub  of  a  cockchafer.  And  a  treatise  on  the 

(though  in  fact  it  ahvaj-s  contains  allusions  philosophy  of  nature  can  at  the  maximum 

to  the  state  of  the  sciences  when  it  was  endure  a  lifetime,  and  even  then  it  must  be 

written,  to  human  opinions  and  so  forth) ,  periodically  revised,  supposing  it  appears  in 

can  cross  the  centuries.  But  how  long  can  a  successive  editions.  This  is  because  it  needs 

treatise  on  experimental  physics  or  biology  to  have  intimate  contact  with  the  phenom- 

last?  Twenty  years,  ten  years,  two  years,  enal  sciences,  and  these  sciences  renew  them- 

the  hfe-span  of  a  horse,  of  a  dog,  of  the  selves  much  more  rapidly  than  philosophy. 

8  /  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 

The  problem  of  God  as  the  highest  Being  is  central  in  realist  writings. 
Plato  raised  the  problem  in  his  dialogues,  Aristotle  provided  the  metaphysical 
concepts  for  the  realist's  treatment  of  it  and  suggested  proofs  of  God's  existence, 
and  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  presented  compact  but  forceful  argu- 
ments for  God's  existence.  A  number  of  the  preceding  selections  have  raised  the 
question  of  a  Primal  Being  too ;  the  following  selections  from  St.  Anselm  and  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  contain  material  of  extreme  importance  in  realistic  thinking. 

The  arguments  rest  upon  the  realistic  analysis  of  being  with  its  con- 
cepts of  cause,  essence  and  existence,  and  actuality  and  potentiality.  St.  Anselm's 
argument,  named  the  ontological  argument,  attempts  to  make  an  inference  from 
the  idea  of  a  Perfect  Being  to  the  existence  of  that  Being.  It  presupposes  the 
concept  of  degrees  of  being,  and  finds  its  inspiration  in  Platonic  sources.  (Plato  in 
fact  hinted  at  such  an  argument.)  St.  Thomas,  however,  rejected  Anselm's  argu- 
ment; proceeding  rather  from  Aristotelian  premises,  he  argues  that  proofs  must 
begin  with  characteristics  of  the  world  actually  met  in  human  experience  and 
made  explicit  by  metaphysical  analysis.  The  important  five  arguments  for  God 
which  he  offers  begin  from  such  characteristics:  motion,  causality,  contingency, 
the  gradation  of  things,  and  order.  These,  however,  are  incomplete  and  unintel- 
ligible in  themselves  and  require  the  intellect  to  proceed  to  a  conclusion  wherein 
the  existence  of  God  is  asserted.  The  five  arguments  he  expounds  are  rightfully 
called  the  classical  proofs  of  God's  existence. 

THE  ONTOLOGICAL  ARGUMENT 
St.  Anselm  (1033-1109) 

CHAPTER  II  understanding  to  faith,  give  me,  so  far  as 

_     ,       ,         .         ^    ,      ,  ,        ,      1      r     ,      tliou  knowest  it  to  be  profitable,  to  under- 

iruly  there  is  a   God,  although   the  fool        ^      ,  ^i    ^  xi  ^  \^  v  j  ^i,  x 

,    ^,       .,.,.,       x  rr.1        •  ^    ,       stand  that  thou  art  as  we  believe;  and  that 

hath  said  m  his  heart,  There  is  no  God.        ,  ,         ,  .  ,         ,    ,.         .     ,  •    ,     , 

thou  art  that  which  we  believe.  And,  indeed, 

And  so,  Lord,  do  thou,  who  dost  give      we  believe  that  thou  art  a  being  than  which 

nothing   greater   can   be   conceived.    Or  is 


The  selection  is  from  St.  Anselm,  Prodogium        ,  .  -         ^i      r     i   i    .i 

(tr.  Sidney  Norton  Deane)    (Chicago:    The      ^here  no  such  nature,  since  the  fool  hath 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1903),  pp.  7-9.         said  m  his  heart,  there  is  no  God?  (Psalms 
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xiv.  1).  But,  at  any  rate,  this  very  fool, 
when  he  hears  of  this  being  of  which  I 
speak — a  being  than  which  nothing  greater 
can  be  conceived — understands  what  he 
hears,  and  what  he  understands  is  in  his 
understanding;  although  he  does  not  under- 
stand it  to  exist. 

For,  it  is  one  thing  for  an  object  to  be 
in  the  understanding,  and  another  to  under- 
stand that  the  object  exists.  When  a  painter 
first  conceives  of  what  he  will  afterwards 
perform,  he  has  it  in  his  understanding,  but 
he  does  not  yet  understand  it  to  be,  because 
he  has  not  yet  performed  it.  But  after  he 
has  made  the  painting,  he  both  has  it  in  his 
understanding,  and  he  understands  that  it 
exists,  because  he  has  made  it. 

Hence,  even  the  fool  is  convinced  that 
something  exists  in  the  understanding,  at 
least,  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be 
conceived.  For,  when  he  hears  of  this,  he 
understands  it.  And  whatever  is  understood, 
exists  in  the  understanding.  And  assuredly 
that,  than  which  nothing  greater  can  be 
conceived,  cannot  exist  in  the  understanding 
alone.  For,  suppose  it  exists  in  the  under- 
standing alone:  then  it  can  be  conceived  to 
exist  in  reality;  which  is  greater. 

Therefore,  if  that,  than  which  nothing 
greater  can  be  conceived,  exists  in  the  un- 
derstanding alone,  the  very  being,  than 
which  nothing  greater  can  be  conceived,  is 
one,  than  which  a  greater  can  be  conceived. 
But  obviously  this  is  impossible.  Hence, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  exists  a  being, 
than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  con- 
ceived, and  it  exists  both  in  the  under- 
standing and  in  reality. 


CHAPTFJl  HI 

God  cannot  be  conceived  not  to  exi.st. — God 
is  that,  than  which  nothing  greater  can 
be  conceived. — That  which  can  be  con- 
ceived not  to  exist  Ls  not  God. 

And  it  assuredly  exists  so  truly,  that  it 
cannot  be  conceived  not  to  exist.  For,  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  being  which  cannot 
be  conceived  not  to  exist;  and  this  is  greater 
than  one  which  can  be  conceived  not  to 
exist.  Hence,  if  that,  than  which  nothing 
greater  can  be  conceived,  can  be  conceived 
not  to  exist,  it  is  not  that,  than  which  noth- 
ing greater  can  be  conceived.  But  this  is  an 
irreconcilable  contradiction.  There  is,  then, 
so  truly  a  being  than  which  nothing  greater 
can  be  conceived  to  exist,  that  it  cannot 
even  be  conceived  not  to  exist;  and  this  be- 
ing thou  art,  0  Lord,  our  God. 

So  truly,  therefore,  dost  thou  exist,  0 
Lord,  my  God,  that  thou  canst  not  be  con- 
ceived not  to  exist;  and  rightly.  For,  if  a 
mind  could  conceive  of  a  being  better  than 
thee,  the  creature  would  rise  above  the  Cre- 
ator; and  this  is  most  absurd.  And,  indeed, 
whatever  else  there  is,  except  thee  alone, 
can  be  conceived  not  to  exist.  To  thee  alone, 
therefore,  it  belongs  to  exist  more  truly 
than  all  other  beings,  and  hence  in  a  higher 
degree  than  all  others.  For,  whatever  else 
exists  does  not  exist  so  truly,  and  hence  in 
a  less  degree  it  belongs  to  it  to  exist.  ^Tiy, 
then,  has  the  fool  said  in  his  heart,  there  is 
no  God  (Psahns  xiv.  1),  since  it  is  so  ex\- 
dent,  to  a  rational  mind,  that  thou  dost 
exist  in  the  highest  degree  of  all?  Why, 
except  that  he  is  dull  and  a  fool? 
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FIVE  WAYS  TO  GOD 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas   (1225-1274) 


FIRST  ARTICLE 

Whether  the  existence  of  God  is 

self-evident  ? 

We  'proceed  thixs  to  the  First  Article: — 

Objection  1.  It  seems  that  the  Existence 
of  God  is  self-evident.  Those  things  are  said 
to  be  self-evident  to  us  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  naturally  implanted  in  us,  as  we 
can  see  in  regard  to  first  principles.  But  the 
Damascene  ^  says  that,  the  knowledge  of 
God  is  naturally  implanted  in  all.  There- 
fore the  Existence  of  God  is  self-evident. 

Obj.  2.  Further,  those  things  are  said  to 
be  self-evident  which  are  known  as  soon  as 
the  terms  are  known,  which  the  Philosopher 
says  is  true  of  the  first  principles  of  demon- 
stration. Thus,  when  the  nature  of  a  whole 
and  of  a  part  is  known,  it  is  at  once  recog- 
nized that  every  whole  is  greater  than  its 
part.  But  as  soon  as  the  signification  of  the 
word  "God"  is  understood,  it  is  at  once  seen 
that  God  exists.  For  by  this  word  is  signified 
that  thing  than  which  nothing  greater  can 
exist.  But  that  which  exists  actually  and 
mentally  is  greater  than  that  which  exists 
only  mentally.  Therefore,  because  as  soon  as 
the  word  "God"  is  understood  it  exists  men- 
tally, it  also  follows  that  it  exists  actually. 
Therefore  the  proposition  that  God  exists  is 
self-evident. 

Obj.  3.  Further,  the  existence  of  Truth 
is  self-evident ;  for  whoever  denies  the  exist- 
ence of  Truth  concedes  that  Truth  does  not 
exist.  Now,  if  Truth  does  not  exist,  then  the 
proposition  "Truth  does  not  exist"  is  true. 
But  if  there  is  anything  true,  there  must  be 

The  selection  is  from  Question  II  of  Part  I 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Theologica 
(New  York:  Benziger  Brothers,  Inc.,  1911), 
pp.  19-27.  Used  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 
[1  The  reference  is  to  John  of  Damascus  (d. 
before  754),  whose  writings  include  a  com- 
plete system  of  theology  founded  on  the 
teachings  of  the  church  fathers  and  councils. 
His  work  was  known  by  St.  Thomas.  Ed.] 


Truth.  God  is  Truth  itself:  I  am  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life  (John  xiv.  6).  There- 
fore the  proposition  that  God  exists  is  self- 
evident. 

On  the  contrary,  No  one  can  mentally 
admit  the  opposite  of  what  is  self-evident; 
as  is  clear  from  the  Philosopher,  concerning 
the  first  principles  of  demonstration.  The 
opposite  of  the  proposition  "God  is"  can  be 
mentally  admitted:  The  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart,  There  is  no  God  (Ps.  lii.  I). 
Therefore,  that  God  exists  is  not  self-evi- 
dent. 

/  answer  that,  A  thing  can  be  self- 
evident  in  either  of  two  ways;  on  the  one 
hand,  self-evident  in  itself,  though  not  to 
us;  on  the  other,  self-evident  in  itself,  and 
to  us.  A  proposition  is  self-evident  because 
the  predicate  is  included  in  the  notion  of 
the  subject,  as  "Man  is  an  animal,"  for  ani- 
mal is  contained  in  the  formal  idea  of  man. 
If,  therefore,  the  essence  of  the  predicate 
and  subject  be  known  to  all,  the  proposition 
will  be  self-evident  to  all;  as  is  clear  with 
regard  to  the  first  principles  of  demonstra- 
tion, the  terms  of  which  are  common  things 
that  no  one  is  ignorant  of,  such  as  being 
and  non-being,  whole  and  part,  and  such 
hke.  If  there  are  some  to  whom  the  essence 
of  the  predicate  and  subject  are  unknown, 
the  proposition  will  be  self-evident  in  itself, 
but  not  to  those  who  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  predicate  and  subject  of  the 
proposition.  Therefore,  it  happens,  as  Bo- 
ethius  2  says,  that  there  are  some  mental 
concepts  self-evident  only  to  the  learned,  as 
that  incorporeal  substances  are  not  in  space. 
Therefore  I  say  that  this  proposition,  "God 
exists,"  of  itself  is  self-evident,  for  the 
predicate  is  the  same  as  the  subject;  be- 
cause God  is  His  Own  Existence.  Forasmuch 

[2  The  reference  is  to  Boethius  (470-525),  an 
important  and  influential  commentator  on 
Aristotle  and  Cicero.  Ed.] 
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as  we  do  not  know  the  Essence  of  God,  the 
proposition  is  not  self-evident  to  us;  but 
needs  to  be  proved  by  such  things  as  are 
more  evident  to  us,  though  less  evident  in 
their  nature — namely,  by  effects. 

Reply  Obj.  1.  To  know  that  God  exists 
in  a  general  and  indefinite  way  is  implanted 
in  us  by  nature,  inasmuch  as  God  is  man's 
beatitude.  For  man  naturally  desires  happi- 
ness, and  what  is  naturally  desired  by  a  man 
must  be  naturally  known  to  him.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  know  absolutely  that  God 
exists ;  as  to  know  that  someone  is  approach- 
ing is  not  the  same  as  to  know  that  Peter  is 
approaching,  even  though  it  is  Peter  who  is 
approaching ;  for  many  there  are  who  imag- 
ine that  man's  perfect  good  (which  is  happi- 
ness) consists  in  riches,  and  others  in 
pleasures,    and    others    in   something    else. 

Reply  Obj.  2.  Perhaps  not  everyone  who 
hears  of  this  word  "God"  may  understand 
it  to  signify  something  than  which  nothing 
better  can  be  imagined,  seeing  that  some 
have  beheved  God  to  be  a  body.  Yet, 
granted  that  everyone  understands  by  this 
word  "God"  is  signified  something  than 
which  nothing  greater  can  be  imagined, 
nevertheless,  it  does  not  therefore  follow 
that  he  understands  that  what  the  word 
signifies  exists  actually,  but  only  that  it 
exists  mentally.  Nor  can  it  be  argued 
logically  that  it  actually  exists,  unless  it 
be  admitted  that  there  exists  something 
than  which  nothing  greater  can  be  imag- 
ined; and  this  precisely  is  not  admitted  by 
those  who  hold  that  God  does  not  exist. 

Reply  Obj.  3.  The  existence  of  truth  in 
a  general  way  is  self-evident,  but  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Primal  Truth  is  not  self-evident 
to  us. 

SECOND  ARTICLE 

Whether  it  can  be  demonstrated 

that  God  exists  ? 

We  proceed  thus  to  the  Second  Arti- 
cle : — 

Objection  1.  It  seems  that  the  existence 
of  God  cannot  be  demonstrated;  for  it  is  an 


article  of  Faith  that  God  exists.  But  what  is 
of  Faith  cannot  be  dernon.st rated,  be- 
cause a  demonstration  produces  knowledge; 
whereas  Faith  is  of  the  unseen  (Heb.  xi.  i). 
Therefore  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that 
God  exists. 

Obj.  2.  Further,  the  essence  is  the  middle 
term  of  demonstration.  But  we  cannot  know 
in  what  God's  essence  consists,  but  solely 
in  what  it  does  not  consist;  as  the  Dama- 
scene says.  Therefore  we  cannot  demon- 
strate that  God  exists. 

Obj.  3.  Further,  if  the  existence  of 
God  were  demonstrated,  this  could  only 
be  from  His  effects.  But  the  effects  are  not 
proportionate  to  Him,  since  He  is  infinite 
and  His  effects  are  finite;  and  between  the 
finite  and  infinite  there  is  no  proportion. 
Therefore,  since  a  cause  cannot  be  demon- 
strated by  an  effect  not  proportionate  to  it, 
it  seems  that  the  existence  of  God  cannot 
be  demonstrated. 

On  the  coJitrary,  The  Apostle  says: 
The  invisible  things  of  God  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made  (Rom.  i.  20).  But  this  would  not 
be  unless  the  existence  of  God  could  be 
demonstrated  through  the  things  that  are 
made;  for  the  first  thing  we  must  know  of 
anything  is,  whether  it  exists. 

/  answer  that,  Demonstration  can  be 
made  in  two  ways:  One  is  through  the 
cause,  and  is  called  a  priori,  and  this  is  to 
argue  from  what  is  prior  absolutely.  The 
other  is  through  the  effect,  and  is  called 
a  demonstration  a  posteriori;  this  is  to 
argue  from  what  is  prior  relatively  only  to 
us.  When  an  effect  is  better  known  to  us 
than  its  cause,  from  the  effect  we  proceed  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  cause.  From  even," 
effect  the  existence  of  a  proportionate  cause 
can  be  demonstrated,  so  long  as  its  effects 
are  better  known  to  us.  Since  every  effect 
depends  upon  its  cause,  if  the  effect  exists, 
the  cause  must  have  preexisted.  Hence  the 
existence  of  God,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  self- 
e%'ident  to  us,  can  be  demonstrated  from 
those  of  His  effects  which  are  known  to  us. 
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Reply  Obj.  1.  The  existence  of  God  and 
other  like  truths  about  God,  which  can  be 
known  by  natural  reason,  are  not  articles 
of  Faith,  but  are  preambles  to  the  articles; 
for  Faith  presupposes  natural  knowledge, 
even  as  grace  presupposes  nature,  and  per- 
fection supposes  something  that  can  be 
perfected.  Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  man,  who  cannot  grasp  its  proof, 
accepting,  as  a  matter  of  Faith,  something 
in  itself  capable  of  being  known  and 
demonstrated. 

Reply  Obj.  2.  When  the  existence  of  a 
cause  is  demonstrated  from  an  effect,  this 
effect  takes  the  place  of  the  definition  of 
the  cause  in  proof  of  the  cause's  existence. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  regard  to  God, 
because,  in  order  to  prove  the  existence  of 
anything,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  as  a 
middle  term  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
not  its  essence,  for  the  question  of  its 
essence  follows  on  the  question  of  its  exist- 
ence. The  names  given  to  God  are  derived 
from  His  effects;  consequently,  in  demon- 
strating the  existence  of  God  from  His 
effects,  we  may  take  for  the  middle  term 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "God." 

Reply  Obj.  3.  From  effects  not  propor- 
tionate to  the  cause  no  perfect  knowledge 
of  that  cause  can  be  obtained.  Yet  from 
every  effect  the  existence  of  the  cause  can 
be  demonstrated,  and  so  we  can  demonstrate 
the  existence  of  God  from  His  effects; 
though  from  them  we  cannot  perfectly 
know  God  as  He  is  in  His  own  Essence. 

THIRD  ARTICLE 

Whether  God  exists  ? 

We  proceed  thus  to  the  Third  Article: — 
Objection  1.  It  seems  that  God  does  not 
exist;  because  if  one  of  two  contraries  be 
infinite,  the  other  would  be  altogether  de- 
stroyed. But  the  word  "God"  means  that 
He  is  infinite  goodness.  If,  therefore,  God 
existed,  there  would  be  no  evil  discoverable; 


but  there  is  evil  in  the  world.  Therefore 
God  does  not  exist. 

Obj.  2.  Further,  it  is  superfluous  to 
suppose  that,  what  can  be  accounted  for  by 
a  few  principles  has  been  produced  by 
many.  But  it  seems  that  everything  that 
appears  in  the  world  can  be  accounted  for 
by  other  principles,  supposing  God  did 
not  exist.  For  all  natural  things  can  be 
reduced  to  one  principle,  which  is  nature; 
and  all  things  that  happen  intentionally  can 
be  reduced  to  one  principle,  which  is  human 
reason,  or  will.  Therefore  there  is  no  need 
to  suppose  God's  existence. 

On  the  contrary,  It  is  said  in  the  person 
of  God:  /  am  Who  am  (Exod.  iii.  14). 

/  answer  that,  The  existence  of  God  can 
be  proved  in  five  ways. 

The  first  and  more  manifest  way  is  the 
argument  from  motion.  It  is  certain  and 
evident  to  our  senses  that  some  things  are 
in  motion.  Whatever  is  in  motion  is  moved 
by  another,  for  nothing  can  be  in  motion 
except  it  have  a  potentiality  for  that 
towards  which  it  is  being  moved;  whereas  a 
thing  moves  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  act.  By 
"motion"  we  mean  nothing  else  than  the 
reduction  of  something  from  a  state  of 
potentiahty  into  a  state  of  actuality. 
Nothing,  however,  can  be  reduced  from  a 
state  of  potentiality  into  a  state  of  actuality, 
unless  by  something  already  in  a  state  of 
actuahty.  Thus  that  which  is  actually  hot 
as  fire,  makes  wood,  which  is  potentially 
hot,  to  be  actually  hot,  and  thereby  moves 
and  changes  it.  It  is  not  possible  that  the 
same  thing  should  be  at  once  in  a  state  of 
actuality  and  potentiahty  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  but  only  from  different  points 
of  view.  What  is  actually  hot  cannot  simul- 
taneously be  only  potentially  hot;  still,  it 
is  simultaneously  potentially  cold.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  that  from  the  same 
point  of  view  and  in  the  same  way  anything 
should  be  both  moved  and  mover,  or  that 
it  should  move  itself.  Therefore,  whatever 
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is  in  motion  must  be  put  in  motion  by 
another.  If  that  by  which  it  is  put  in  mo- 
tion be  itself  put  in  motion,  then  this  also 
needs  be  put  in  motion  by  another,  and 
that  by  another  again.  This  cannot  go  on 
to  infinity,  because  then  there  would  be  no 
first  mover,  and,  consequently,  no  other 
mover — seeing  that  subsequent  movers  only 
move  inasmuch  as  they  are  put  in  motion  by 
the  first  mover;  as  the  staff  only  moves 
because  it  is  put  in  motion  by  the  hand. 
Tlierefore  it  is  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  First 
Mover,  put  in  motion  by  no  other;  and  this 
everyone  understands  to  be  God. 

The  second  way  is  from  the  formality 
of  efficient  causation.  In  the  world  of  sense 
we  find  there  is  an  order  of  efficient  causa- 
tion. There  is  no  case  known  (neither  is  it, 
indeed,  possible)  in  which  a  thing  is  found 
to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  itself;  for  so  it 
would  be  prior  to  itself  which  is  impossible. 
In  efficient  causes  it  is  not  possible  to  go 
on  to  infinity,  because  in  all  efficient  causes 
following  in  order,  the  first  is  the  cause  of 
the  intermediate  cause,  and  the  intermediate 
is  the  cause  of  the  ultimate  cause,  whether 
the  intermediate  cause  be  several,  or  one 
only.  To  take  away  the  cause  is  to  take 
away  the  effect.  Therefore,  if  there  be  no 
first  cause  among  efficient  causes,  there 
will  be  no  ultimate  cause,  nor  any  inter- 
mediate. If  in  efficient  causes  it  is  possible 
to  go  on  to  infinity,  there  will  be  no  first 
efficient  cause,  neither  will  there  be  an  ulti- 
mate effect,  nor  any  intermediate  efficient 
causes;  all  of  which  is  plainly  false.  There- 
fore it  is  necessary  to  put  forward  a  First 
Efficient  Cause,  to  which  everyone  gives 
the  name  of  God. 

The  third  waj^  is  taken  from  possibility 
and  necessity,  and  runs  thus.  We  find  in 
nature  things  that  could  either  exist  or  not 
exist,  since  they  are  found  to  be  generated, 
and  then  to  corrupt;  and,  consequently, 
they  can  exist,  and  then  not  exist.  It  is  im- 
possible for  these  always  to  exist,  for  that 
which  can  one  day  cease  to  exist  must  at 


sometime  have  not  existed.  Therefore,  if 
everything  could  cease  to  exist,  then  at  one 
time  there  could  have  been  nothing  in 
existence.  If  this  were  true,  even  now  there 
would  be  nothing  in  existence,  becaase  that 
which  does  not  exi.st  only  begins  to  exi.st  by 
something  already  existing.  Therefore,  if 
at  one  time  nothing  was  in  existence,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  anything  to 
have  begun  to  exist;  and  thus  even  now 
nothing  would  be  in  existence — which  is 
absurd.  Therefore,  not  all  beings  are  merely 
possible,  but  there  must  exist  something 
the  existence  of  which  is  necessar\'.  Every 
necessar}^  thing  either  has  its  necessity 
caused  by  another,  or  not.  It  is  impo.?sible 
to  go  on  to  infinity  in  necessary-  things 
which  have  their  necessity  caused  by  an- 
other, as  has  been  already  proved  in  regard 
to  efficient  causes.  Therefore  we  cannot  but 
postulate  the  existence  of  some  being  hav- 
ing itself  its  own  necessity,  and  not  receiv- 
ing it  from  another,  but  rather  causing  in 
others  their  necessity.  This  all  men  speak 
of  as  God. 

The  fourth  way  is  taken  from  the  grada- 
tion to  be  found  in  things.  Among  beings 
there  are  some  more  and  some  less  good, 
true,  noble,  and  the  hke.  But  '"more"  and 
"less"  are  predicated  of  different  things, 
according  as  they  resemble  in  their  differ- 
ent ways  something  which  is  in  the  degree 
of  "most,"  as  a  thing  is  said  to  be  hotter 
according  as  it  more  nearly  resembles  that 
which  is  hottest;  so  that  there  is  something 
which  is  truest,  something  best,  something 
noblest,  and,  consequently,  something  which 
is  uttermost  being;  for  the  truer  things  are, 
the  more  truly  they  exist.  What  is  most 
complete  in  any  genus  is  the  cause  of  aU 
in  that  genus;  as  fire,  which  is  the  most 
complete  form  of  heat,  is  the  cause  where- 
by all  things  are  made  hot.  Therefore  there 
must  also  be  something  which  is  to  aU 
beings  the  cause  of  their  being,  goodness, 
and  every  other  perfection;  and  this  we  call 
God. 
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The  fifth  way  is  taken  from  the  govern- 
ance of  the  world;  for  we  see  that  things 
which  lack  intelligence,  such  as  natural 
bodies,  act  for  some  purpose,  which  fact 
is  evident  from  their  acting  always,  or 
nearly  always,  in  the  same  way,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  best  result.  Hence  it  is  plain  that 
not  fortuitously,  but  designedly,  do  they 
achieve  their  purpose.  Whatever  lacks  in- 
telhgence  cannot  fulfil  some  purpose,  unless 
it  be  directed  by  some  being  endowed  with 
intelhgence  and  knowledge;  as  the  arrow 
is  shot  to  its  mark  by  the  archer.  Therefore 
some  intelUgent  being  exists  by  whom  all 
natural  things  are  ordained  towards  a 
definite  purpose;  and  this  being  we  call 
God. 

Reply  Obj.  1.  As  Augustine  says:  Since 
God  is  wholly  good,  He  woidd  not  allow  any 


evil  to  exist  in  His  works,  unless  His  om- 
nipotence and  goodness  were  such  as  to 
bring  good  even  out  of  evil.  This  is  part  of 
the  infinite  goodness  of  God,  that  He  should 
allow  e\dl  to  exist,  and  out  of  it  produce 
good. 

Reply  Obj.  2.  Since  nature  works  out 
its  determinate  end  under  the  direction  of 
a  higher  agent,  whatever  is  done  by  nature 
must  needs  be  traced  back  to  God,  as  to 
its  first  cause.  So  also  whatever  is  done 
designedly  must  also  be  traced  back  to 
some  higher  cause  other  than  human  reason 
or  will,  for  these  can  suffer  change  and  are 
defective;  whereas  things  capable  of  mo- 
tion and  of  defect  must  be  traced  back  to 
an  immovable  and  self-necessary  first  prin- 
ciple. 


9  /  SUMMARY 

Classical  realism,  we  have  seen,  may  be  called  a  philosophy  of  being, 
in  that  it  jplaces  the  concept  of  being  and  its  metaphysical  analysis  at  the  center 
of  philosophical  concern.  Other  philosophies,  of  course,  wish  to  claim  this  title 
also;  but  not  all  of  them,  the  realist  believes,  can  rightfully  do  so.  This  concluding 
selection  presents  a  realist's  conviction  that  metaphysics  is  a  valid  human  enter- 
prise, that  the  first  concept  of  being  is  its  fundamental  problem,  and  that  the 
Aristotelian-Thomistic  tradition,  among  all  philosophies,  is  closest  to  a  true 
analysis  of  that  concept. 

Writing  as  a  philosopher  in  the  contemporary  world,  Professor  Gilson 
is  aware  of  a  variety  of  criticisms  that  have  been  leveled  against  the  speculative 
metaphysics  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  realism.  He  especially  singles  out  the 
antimetaphysical  position  of  the  German  philosopher  Immanuel  Kant  who  had 
argued  that  metaphysics,  in  attempting  to  determine  the  principles  of  being  that 
underlie  experience,  necessarily  surpasses  the  bounds  of  the  valid  employment  of 
human  reason.  Kant's  philosophy  concludes  with  the  assertion  that  speculative 
metaphysics  is  impossible,  and  hence  it  is  one  of  many  philosophies  w'hich  issue 
in  skepticism  about  metaphysical  knowledge.  Some  of  these  positions  we  shall 
examine  later. 

Professor  Gilson  is  convinced  that  these  skeptical  philosophies  either 
overlook  or  misuse  the  first  concept  of  being.  There  is  a  fundamental  intuition  of 
being  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  metaphysical  thinking,  but  the  meaning  and  implica- 
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tions  of  being  have  frequently  been  distorted  by  philosophers.  True  and  fniitful 
metaphysical  thinking,  he  concludes,  is  possible  only  if  the  first  principle  of  being 
is  firmly  grasped  and  retained  by  the  metaphysician. 


BEING  AND  REALISM 

fitienne  Gilson   (1884-  ) 


By  his  very  nature,  man  is  a  metaphysi- 
cal ajiimal.  .  .  .  Since  man  is  essentially 
rational,  the  constant  recurrence  of  meta- 
physics in  the  history  of  human  knowledge 
must  have  its  explanation  in  the  very  struc- 
ture of  reason  itself.  In  other  words,  the 
reason  why  man  is  a  metaphysical  animal 
must  he  somewhere  in  the  nature  of  ration- 
ality. Many  centuries  before  Kant,  philoso- 
phers had  stressed  the  fact  that  there  is 
more  in  rational  knowledge  than  we  find  in 
sensible  experience.  The  typical  attributes 
of  scientific  knowledge,  that  is  universality 
and  necessity,  are  not  to  be  found  in  sen^i!  >le 
reahty,  and  one  of  the  most  generally  re- 
ceived explanations  is  that  they  come  to  us 
from  our  very  power  of  knowing.  As  Leibniz 
says,  there  is  nothing  in  the  intellect  that 
has  not  first  been  in  sense,  except  the  intel- 
lect itself.  As  Kant  was  the  first  both  to  dis- 
trust metaphysics  and  to  hold  it  to  the  un- 
avoidable, so  was  he  also  the  first  to  give 
a  name  to  human  reason's  remarkable 
power  to  overstep  all  sensible  experience. 
He  called  it  the  transcendent  use  of  reason 
and  denounced  it  as  the  permanent  source 
of  our  metaphysical  illusions.  Let  us  retain 
the  term  suggested  by  Kant;  it  will  then 
follow  that  whether  such  knowledge  be 
illusory  or  not,  there  is,  in  human  reason,  a 
natural  aptness,  and  consequently  a  natural 
urge,  to  transcend  the  limits  of  experience 
and    to    form    transcendental    notions    by 

The  selection  is  reprinted  with  the  permission 
of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  and  of  Sheed  and 
Ward,  Ltd.,  from  Etienne  Gilson,  The  Unity 
of  Philosophical  Experience  copyright  1937 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  Sheed  and  Ward, 
Ltd.,  pp.  307-316.  with  omissions. 


which  the  unity  of  knowledge  may  be  com- 
pleted. These  are  metaphysical  notions,  and 
the  highest  of  them  all  is  that  of  the  cause 
of  all  causes,  or  first  cause,  whose  discovery 
has  been  for  centuries  the  ambition  of  the 
metaphysicians.  .  .  .  Metaphysics  is  the 
knowledge  gathered  by  a  naturally  trans- 
cendent reason  in  its  search  for  the  first 
principles,  or  first  causes,  of  what  is  given 
in  sensible  experience. 

This  is,  in  fact,  what  metaphysics  is, 
but  what  about  its  vahdity?  The  Kantian 
conclusion  that  metaphysical  knowledge  is 
illusory  b}^  its  own  nature  was  not  a  spon- 
taneous offspring  of  human  reason.  If  meta- 
physical speculation  is  a  shooting  at  the 
moon,  philosophers  have  always  begun  by 
shooting  at  it;  only  after  missing  it  have 
they  said  that  there  was  no  moon,  and  that 
it  was  a  waste  of  time  to  shoot  at  it.  Skep- 
ticism is  defeatism  in  philosophy,  and  all 
defeatisms  are  born  of  previous  defeats. 
When  one  has  repeatedly  failed  in  a  certain 
undertaking,  one  naturally  concludes  that 
it  was  an  impossible  undertaking.  I  say 
naturally,  but  not  logically,  for  a  repeated 
failure  in  dealing  with  a  given  problem  may 
point  to  a  repeated  error  in  discussing  the 
problem  rather  than  to  its  intrinsic  insolu- 
bility. 

The  question  then  arises:  should  the 
repeated  failures  of  metaphysics  be  ascribed 
to  metaphysics  itself,  or  to  metaphysicians? 
It  is  a  legitmiate  question,  and  one  that  can 
be  answered  in  the  light  of  philosophical 
experience.  For  indeed  that  experience  itself 
exhibits  a  remarkable  imity.  If  our  p^e^■ious 
analyses  are  correct,  they  all  point  to  the 
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same  conclusion,  that  metaphysical  adven- 
tures are  doomed  to  fail  when  their  authors 
substitute  the  fundamental  concepts  of  any 
particular  science  for  those  of  metaphysics. 
Theology,  logic,  physics,  biology,  psychol- 
ogy, sociology,  economics,  are  fully  compe- 
tent to  solve  their  own  problems  by  their 
own  methods;  on  the  other  hand,  however, 
and  this  must  be  our  .  .  .  conclusion:  as 
metaphysics  aims  at  transcending  all  'par- 
ticular knowledge,  no  particidar  science  is 
competent  either  to  solve  metaphysical 
problems,  or  to  judge  their  metaphysical 
solutions. 

Of  course,  Kant  would  object  that,  so 
far,  his  own  condemnation  of  metaphysics 
still  holds  good,  for  he  never  said  that 
metaphj^sical  problems  could  be  solved  in 
that  way;  he  merely  said  that  they  could 
not  be  solved  at  all.  True,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  his  condemnation  of  metaphysics 
was  not  the  consequence  of  any  personal 
attempt  to  reach  the  foundations  of  meta- 
physical knowledge.  Kant  busied  himself 
with  questions  about  metaphysics,  but  he 
had  no  metaphysical  interests  of  his  own. 
Even  during  the  first  part  of  his  career 
there  was  always  some  book  between  this 
professor  and  reality.  To  him,  nature  was 
in  the  books  of  Newton,  and  metaphysics  in 
the  books  of  Wolff. ^  Anybody  could  read 
it  there;  Kant  himself  had  read  it,  and  it 
boiled  down  to  this,  that  there  are  three 
metaphysical  principles  or  transcendental 
ideas  of  pure  reason:  an  immortal  soul  to 
unify  psychology;  freedom  to  unify  the 
laws  of  cosmology;  and  God  to  unify  nat- 
ural theology.  Such,  to  Kant,  was  meta- 
physics; a  second-hand  knowledge,  for 
which  he  was  no  more  personally  responsible 
than  for  the  physics  of  Newton.  Before 
allowing  Kant  to  frighten  us   away  from 

[iThe  reference  is  to  Christian  Wolff  (1697- 
1754),  professor  of  mathematics  at  Halle  and 
an  outstanding  philosopher  of  the  German 
Enlightenment.  Ed.'\ 


metaphysics,  we  should  remember  that  what 
he  knew  about  it  was  mere  hearsay. 

In  fact,  what  Kant  considered  as  the 
three  principles  of  metaphysics  were  not 
principles,  but  conclusions.  The  real  princi- 
ples of  metaphysics  are  the  first  notions 
through  which  all  the  subsequent  meta- 
physical knowledge  has  to  be  gathered. 
What  these  first  notions  are  cannot  be 
known  unless  we  begin  by  bringing  forth 
some  metaphysical  knowledge;  then  we  can 
see  how  it  is  made  and,  lastly,  we  can  form 
an  estimate  of  its  value.  Now  our  analj'sis 
of  the  concrete  working  of  various  meta- 
physical minds  clearly  suggests  that  the 
principles  of  metaphysics  are  very  different 
from  the  three  transcendental  ideas  of 
Kant.  The  average  metaphysician  usually 
overlooks  them  because,  though  he  aims  at 
the  cUscovery  of  the  ultimate  ground  of 
reality  as  a  whole,  he  attempts  to  explain 
the  whole  by  one  of  its  parts.  Then  he  fails 
and  he  ascribes  his  failure  to  metaphysics, 
little  aware  of  the  fact  that  now  is  the 
proper  time  for  him  to  metaphysicize,  for 
the  most  superficial  reflection  on  his  failure 
would  take  him  to  the  very  root  of  meta- 
physics. 

When  Thales  ^  said,  six  centuries  before 
Christ,  that  everything  is  water,  though  he 
certainly  did  not  prove  his  thesis,  he  at  least 
made  it  clear  that  reason  is  naturally  able 
to  conceive  all  that  is  as  being  basicallj^  one 
and  the  same  thing,  and  that  such  a  unifica- 
tion of  reahty  cannot  be  achieved  by  re- 
ducing the  whole  to  one  of  its  parts.  Instead 
of  drawing  that  conclusion,  the  successors 
of  Thales  inferred  from  liis  failure  that  he 
had  singled  out  the  wrong  part.  Thus 
Anaximenes  said  that  it  was  not  water,  but 
air.  It  still  did  not  work.  Then  Herachtus 

[2  M.  Gilson  refers  in  this  paragraph  to  some 
of  the  major  pre-Socratic  philosophers  and 
their  basic  doctrines:  Thales  (6th  cen.,  B.C.), 
Anaximenes  (6th  cen.,  b.  c),  Heraclitus  (a. 
536-470),  and  Anaximander  (6th  cen.,  B.C.). 
Ed.^ 
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said  it  was  fire,  and  as  there  were  always 
objections,  the  Hegel  of  the  time  appeared, 
who  said  that  the  common  stuff  of  all  things 
was  the  indeterminate,  that  is,  the  initial 
fusion  of  all  the  contraries  from  which  all 
the  rest  had  been  evolved.  Anaximander 
thus  completed  the  first  philosophical  cycle 
recorded  by  the  history  of  Western  culture. 
The  description  of  the  later  cycles  could 
not  take  us  further,  for  it  is  already  clear, 
from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  first,  that 
the  human  mind  must  be  possessed  of  a 
aptitude  to  conceive  all  things  as  the 
same,  but  always  fails  in  its  endeavor 
to  conceive  all  things  as  being  the  same  as 
one  of  them.  In  short,  the  failures  of  the 
metaphysicians  flew  from  their  unguarded 
use  of  a  principle  of  unity  present  in  the 
human  mind. 

This  new  conclusion  brings  us  face  to 
face  with  the  last  and  truly  crucial  problem: 
what  is  it  which  the  mind  is  bound  to  con- 
ceive both  as  belonging  to  all  things  and 
as  not  belonging  to  any  two  things  in  the 
same  way?  Such  is  the  riddle  which  every 
man  is  asked  to  read  on  the  threshold  of 
metaphysics.  It  is  an  easy  one,  as,  after  all, 
was  that  of  the  Sphinx;  yet  many  a  good 
man  has  failed  to  say  the  word,  and  the 
path  to  the  metaphysical  Sphinx  is  strewn 
with  the  corpses  of  philosophers.  The  word 
is — Being.  Our  mind  is  so  made  that  it  can- 
not formulate  a  single  proposition  without 
relating  it  to  some  being.  Absolute  nothing- 
ness is  strictly  unthinkable,  for  we  cannot 
even  deny  an  existence  unless  we  first  posit 
it  in  the  mind  as  something  to  be  denied. 
"If  any  man,"  says  J.  Edwards,  '"thinks 
that  he  can  conceive  well  enough  how  there 
should  be  nothing,  I  will  engage,  that  what 
he  means  by  nothing,  is  as  much  something, 
as  anything  that  he  ever  thought  of  in  his 
hfe."  Tlais,  I  think,  is  true.  But  if  it  is  true 
that  human  thought  is  always  about  being; 
that  each  and  every  aspect  of  reahty,  or 
even  of  unreality,  is  necessarily  conceived 
as  being,  or  defined  in  reference  to  being. 


it  follows  that  the  understanding  of  being 
is  the  first  to  be  attained,  the  last  into 
which  all  knowledge  is  ultimately  resolved 
and  the  only  one  to  be  included  in  a!)  our 
apprehensions.  What  is  first,  last  and  alvvay.s 
in  human  knowledge  is  its  first  principle, 
and  its  constant  point  of  reference.  Now  if 
metaphysics  is  knowledge  dealing  with  the 
first  principles  and  the  first  cau.ses  them- 
selves, we  can  safely  conclude  that  since 
being  is  the  first  principle  of  all  human 
knoioledge,  it  is  a  fortiori  the  first  principle 
of  metaphysics. 

The  classical  objection  to  this  statement 
is  that,  from  such  a  vague  idea  as  that  of 
being,  no  distinct  knowledge  can  be  de- 
duced. This  is  true,  but  it  is  not  an  objec- 
tion. To  describe  being  as  the  "principle  of 
knowledge,"  does  not  mean  that  all  subse- 
quent knowledge  can  be  anah'tically  de- 
duced from  it,  but  rather  that  being  is  the 
first  knowledge  through  which  all  subse- 
quent knowledge  can  be  progressively 
acquired.  As  soon  as  it  comes  into  touch 
with  sensible  experience  the  human  intellect 
ehcits  the  immediate  intuition  of  being:  X 
is,  or  exists;  but  from  the  intuition  that 
something  is,  the  knowledge  of  what  it  is, 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  something,  cannot 
possibly  be  deduced,  nor  is  it  the  task  of 
the  intellect  to  deduce  it.  The  intellect  does 
not  deduce,  it  intuits,  it  sees,  and,  in  the 
light  of  intellectual  intuition,  the  discursive 
power  of  reason  slowly  builds  up  from  ex- 
perience a  determinate  knowledge  of  con- 
crete reahty.  Thus,  in  the  light  of  immediate 
e\"idence,  the  intellect  sees  that  something 
is,  or  exists;  that  what  exists  is  that  which 
it  is;  that  that  which  is,  or  exists,  cannot 
be  and  not  be  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
that  a  thing  either  is,  or  it  is  not,  and  no 
third  supposition  is  conceivable;  last,  but 
not  least,  that  being  only  comes  from  being, 
which  is  the  very  root  of  the  notion  of 
causality.  Reason  has  not  to  prove  any  one 
of  these  principles,  othem-ise  they  would 
not  be  principles,  but  conclusions;   but  it 
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is  b)'^  them  that  reason  proves  all  the  rest. 
Patiently  weaving  the  threads  of  concrete 
knowledge,  reason  adds  to  the  intellectual 
evidence  of  being  and  of  its  properties  the 
science  of  what  it  is.  The  first  principle 
brings  with  it,  therefore,  both  the  certitude 
that  metaphysics  is  the  science  of  being  as 
being,  and  the  abstract  laws  according  to 
which  that  science  has  to  be  constructed. 
Yet  the  principle  of  a  certain  knowledge  is 
not  that  knowledge;  and  the  first  principle 
of  human  knowledge  does  not  bring  us  a 
ready-made  science  of  metaphysics,  but  its 
principle  and  its  object. 

The  twofold  character  of  the  intellectual 
intuition  of  being,  to  be  given  in  any  sen- 
sible experience,  and  yet  to  transcend  all 
particular  experience,  is  both  the  origin 
of  metaphysics  and  the  permanent  occasion 
of  its  failures.  If  being  is  included  in  all 
my  representations,  no  analj^sis  of  reality 
will  ever  be  complete  unless  it  culminates 
in  a  science  of  being,  that  is  in  metaphysics. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  same  transcendency 
which  makes  the  first  principle  applicable 
to  all  experience  entails  at  least  the  possi- 
bility of  overstepping  the  limits  by  which 
concrete  and  particular  existences  are  dis- 
tinguished. This  indeed  is  more  than  an 
abstract  possibihty,  it  is  a  temptation,  pre- 
cisely becavise  it  is  true  that  the  notion  of 
Being  applies  to  all  real  or  possible  experi- 
ence. Yet,  if  it  is  also  true  that  everything 
is  what  it  is,  and  nothing  else,  existence 
belongs  to  each  and  every  thing  in  a  truly 
unique  manner,  as  its  own  existence,  which 
can  be  shared  in  by  nothing  else.  Such  is 
the  first  principle,  both  universally  appli- 
cable, and  never  applicable  twice  in  the 
same  way.  When  philosophers  fail  to  per- 
ceive either  its  presence  or  its  true  nature, 
their  initial  error  will  pervade  the  whole 
science  of  being,  and  bring  about  the  ruin 
of  philosophy. 


When,  owing  to  some  fundamental  scien- 
tific discovery,  a  metaphysically  minded 
man  first  grasps  the  true  nature  of  a  whole 
order  of  reality,  what  he  is  thus  grasping 
for  the  first  time  is  but  a  particular  de- 
termination of  being  at  large.  Yet  the  intui- 
tion of  being  is  always  there,  and  if  our 
philosopher  fails  to  discern  its  meaning,  he 
will  fall  a  victim  to  its  contagious  influence. 
That  which  is  but  a  particular  determina- 
tion of  being,  or  a  being,  will  be  invested 
with  the  universality  of  being  itself.  In  other 
words,  a  particular  essence  will  be  credited 
with  the  universahty  of  being,  and  allowed 
to  exclude  all  the  other  aspects  of  reality. 
This  is  precisely  what  happened  to  Abailard, 
to  Ockham,  to  Descartes,  to  Kant  and  to 
Comte.  They  were  truly  laboring  under  a 
transcendental  delusion ;  Kant  himself  knew 
it,  but  he  was  wrong  in  thinking  that  such 
an  illusion  was  unavoidable,  for  it  can  be 
avoided;  and  he  was  still  more  wrong  in 
viewing  that  illusion  as  the  source  of  meta- 
physics, for  it  is  not  its  source  but  the  cause 
of  its  destruction;  and  not  onlj^  of  the  de- 
struction of  metaphysics,  but,  for  the  same 
reason  and  at  the  same  time,  of  the  ruin 
of  the  very  science  which  has  thus  been 
unduly  generalized.  If  every  order  of  reality 
is  defined  by  its  own  essence,  and  every 
individual  is  possessed  of  its  own  existence, 
to  encompass  the  universahty  of  being 
within  the  essence  of  this  or  that  being 
is  to  destroy  the  verj-  object  of  meta- 
physics; but  to  ascribe  to  the  essence  of 
this  or  that  being  the  universahty  of  being 
itself,  is  to  stretch  a  particular  science 
beyond  its  natural  limits  and  to  make  it 
a  caricature  of  metaphysics.  In  short,  and 
this  will  be  our  last  conclusion:  all  the 
failures  of  metaphysics  should  he  traced  to 
the  fact,  that  the  first  'principle  of  hnman 
knowledge  has  been  either  overlooked  or 
misused  by  the  metaphysicians. 
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Systematic  introductions  to  classical  real- 
istic philosophy  may  be  found  in  such 
volumes  as  John  Wild,  Introduction  to 
Realistic  Philosophy  (New  York,  1948)  and 
Jacques  Maritain,  An  Introduction  to  Phi- 
losophy (London,  1930).  For  further  inten- 
sive study,  the  student  must  turn  to  the 
basic  texts  of  the  great  figures  in  classical 
realism,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas.  Their  works  are  available  in  many 
editions  and  compilations.  Of  value  in 
studying  them  are  such  commentaries  as 
A.  E.  Taylor,  Plato,  the  Man  and  His  Work, 
4th  ed.  (New  York,  1956) ;  G.  M.  A.  Grube, 
Plato's  Thought  (Boston,  1958);  W.  D. 
Ross,  Aristotle,  5th  ed.  (London,  1949) ; 
F.  C.  Copleston,  Aquinas  (Penguin  Books, 
1955) ;    Jacques    Maritain,   Saint    Thomas 


Aquinas  (London,  1933);  and  Etienne  Gil- 
son,  The  Christian  Philosophy  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  (New  York,  1950).  Many  works 
exist  on  the  history  of  realism,  especially  of 
the  medieval  period;  see,  for  example, 
Maurice  de  Wulf,  History  of  Medieval 
Philosophy  (New  York,  1909)  and  the  in- 
terpretive and  excellent  study  by  Gilson, 
The  Spirit  of  Medieval  Philosophy  (New 
York,  1940) .  Contemporary  work  by  think- 
ers of  realistic  persuasion  is  found  in  such 
volumes  as  John  Wild  (ed.).  The  Return 
to  Reason  (Chicago,  1953),  the  Proceedings 
of  the  American  Cathohc  Philosophical  As- 
sociation, and  the  many  pubhcations  of 
Maritain  and  Gilson,  who  have  written 
on  all  the  major  areas  of  philosophical 
concern. 
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One  of  the  major  philosophic  alternatives  to  realism  is  idealism. 
Although  there  are  anticipations  of  idealism  in  ancient  thought,  the  flowering  of 
idealism  has  occurred  in  the  last  three  centuries.  Like  realism,  idealism  is  an 
explicitly  metaphysical  philosophy,  in  that  it  believes  that  speculative  knowledge 
of  reality  is  both  possible  and  important.  Unlike  realism,  however,  which  focuses 
its  attention  on  principles  of  being  like  substance  and  essence,  as  well  as  the 
objective  norms  grounded  in  being,  idealism  bases  itself  on  the  centrality  of  mind 
and  its  activity  in  knowledge,  being,  and  value. 

This  basic  concern  suggests  an  introductorj'  characterization  of  ideal- 
ism. As  a  metaphysics,  idealism  holds  that  the  real  is  mind  or  the  mindlike;  as  an 
epistemology,  it  holds  that  knowledge  is  a  result  of  mind's  creative  activity;  and 
in  axiology  and  related  disciplines,  it  holds  the  mind-dependence  of  values.  In 
sum,  to  use  a  quotation  from  Professor  Urban,  the  term  "idealism''  applies  to 
"any  theory  which  maintains  that  the  universe  is  throughout  the  work  or  em- 
bodiment of  mind." 

Although  idealists  generally  accept  this  description  of  their  position, 
they  do  differ  in  their  respective  emphases.  These  differences  provide  a  convenient 
basis  for  distinguishing  four  varieties  of  idealism.  There  are.  first,  mentalists  or 
subjective  idealists  who,  following  Bishop  Berkeley,  deny  the  reality  of  material 
substance,  asserting  rather  that  physical  objects — "all  the  choir  of  heaven  and 
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furniture  of  the  earth"—  fl.re  of  such  being  as  mind  itself.  A  second  group  of  ideal- 
ists are  the  absolutists,  who  urge  that  certain  logical  concepts  like  system  or 
universal  best  characterize  reality.  A  third  school  seeks  to  uncover  the  presup- 
positions or  "transcendental  conditions"  of  experience;  in  finding  them  in  mind 
and  its  activities,  they  belong  to  the  idealist  perspective.  Finally,  there  are  philos- 
ophers who  argue  that  values  are  in  some  sense  objective  and  part  of  the  nature 
of  reality;  yet,  because  value  implies  mind,  they  draw  the  idealist  conclusion  that 
reality  is  in  its  essence  spiritual. 

These  idealist  assertions  are  expanded  and  developed  in  the  selections 
that  follow.  We  shall  also  trace  the  implications  of  the  idealist  argument  in  a 
number  of  areas  of  philosophy,  just  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  realism. 
Throughout  this  chapter,  however — and  here  idealism  again  differs  from  realism — 
we  shall  be  dealing  with  a  position  that  is  not  so  clearly  or  directly  related  to 
"common  sense"  as  realism  claims  to  be.  Indeed,  the  brief  characterization  of 
idealism  given  in  this  introduction  may  seem  to  be  presenting  a  paradoxical 
philosophy,  to  say  the  least.  Yet  there  is  a  "driving  force"  in  idealism  such  that 
many  of  the  best  minds  of  history  have  been  attracted  to  it  as  the  most  adequate 
expression  of  the  nature  of  reality.  Professor  Urban  has  provided  an  interpretive 
summary  of  this  force,  and  it  appears  as  the  concluding  selection.  As  we  examine 
the  idealist's  solution  of  some  of  the  same  problems  that  the  realist  faces,  and  be- 
gin to  compare  and  relate  the  alternatives,  we  enter  into  the  dialogue  between 
positions  which  philosophy  most  essentially  is. 


1  /  INTRODUCTION 

Historically,  a  major  source  of  idealistic  thought  is  the  writings  of 
Bishop  George  Berkeley,  Anglican  divine  and  philosopher;  for  although  much  of 
his  argumentation  is  directed  toward  the  intellectual  positions  of  his  day,  he 
nevertheless  formulated  a  basic  philosophic  vision  from  which  idealists  take 
inspiration  even  if  they  revise  that  formulation  severely.  Berkeley  was  motivated 
to  engage  in  philosophical  work  by  what  he  considered  to  be  the  rising  material- 
ism, with  its  threats  to  religion,  that  stemmed  from  the  scientific  advances  of  his 
day  and  the  philosophical  elaborations  thereof. 

Materialism,  the  philosophy  that  holds  that  only  material  substance,  or 
matter,  is  real,  seemed  to  Berkeley  to  follow  from  certain  philosophical  assump- 
tions such  as  the  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities.  Primary 
qualities  are  those  qualities  of  an  object  such  as  size  and  mass  that  can  be 
measured  mathematically;  secondary  qualities  are  the  qualia  such  as  a  color  or 
sound  that  are  experienced  by  a  perceiver.  Furthermore,  it  was  believed  that  the 
former  are  qualities  of  the  object  itself,  whereas  the  latter  depend  on  the  perceiver 
and  are  relative  to  him.  Matter  and  primary  qualities  thus  seem  to  be  "objective," 
whereas  mind  and  secondary  qualities  seem  to  be  "subjective."  The  tendency  to 
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believe  that  matter  alone  is  real,  and  that  mind  has  only  a  derivative  being,  fol- 
lows closely  on  these  distinctions. 

Is  this  tendency,  as  well  as  its  presuppositions,  justified?  Berkeley 
believes  not.  If  we  examine  experience  carefully,  we  find  that  an  object,  say  a  desk, 
is  only  a  bundle  of  qualities:  shapte,  color,  weight,  and  so  on.  Now  what  of  the 
supposed  independence  of  primary  qualities?  Are  they  not  just  as  much  ideas 
as  colors?  And  arc  they  not,  therefore,  just  as  dependent  on  the  perceiver  as 
secondary  qualities?  To  both  questions  Berkeley  answers  yes.  The  de.sk  is  a 
bundle  of  qualities  or  ideas,  ideas  depend  for  their  existence  on  the  perceiver, 
therefore  the  desk's  existence  depends  on  its  being  perceived.  In  his  famous 
formula,  esse  is  percipi,  Berkeley  concludes  that  only  perceivers  or  spirits — one 
Infinite,  many  finite — are  real.  Nature,  the  realm  of  objects,  exists  as  God's  per- 
ceptions; all  being,  in  fact,  is  ideal. 

To  such  an  argument  there  will  be,  of  course,  objections,  and  Berkeley 
considers  some  of  these  himself.  They  will  bear  careful  attention  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  argument  itself. 


THE  REJECTION  OF  MATTER 
George  Berkeley  (1685-1753) 


1.  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  takes  a 
survey  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge, 
that  they  are  either  ideas  actually  imprinted 
on  the  senses;  or  else  such  as  are  perceived 
by  attending  to  the  passions  and  operations 
of  the  mind ;  or  lastly,  ideas  formed  by  help 
of  memory  and  imagination — either  com- 
pounding, dividing,  or  barely  representing 
those  originally  perceived  in  the  aforesaid 
ways.  By  sight  I  have  the  ideas  of  light  and 
colors,  with  their  several  degrees  and  varia- 
tions. By  touch  I  perceive  hard  and  soft, 
heat  and  cold,  motion  and  resistance;  and 
of  all  these  more  and  less  either  as  to  quan- 
tity or  degree.  Smelling  furnishes  me  with 
odors;  the  palate  with  tastes;  and  hearing 
conveys  sounds  to  the  mind  in  all  their 
variety  of  tone  and  composition. 

And  as  several  of  these  are  observed  to 

The  selection  follows  the  text  of  the  second 
edition  of  the  "Principles  of  Human  Knowl- 
edge," in  A.  C.  Fraser  (ed.),  The  Works  oj 
George  Berkeley,  4  vols.  (Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1901),  Vol.  I,  pp.  257-279.  with  omis- 
sions. 


accompany  each  other,  they  come  to  be 
marked  by  one  name,  and  so  to  be  reputed 
as  one  thing.  Thus,  for  example,  a  certain 
color,  taste,  smell,  figure  and  consistence 
having  been  obser\'ed  to  go  together,  are 
accounted  one  distinct  thing,  signified  by 
the  name  apple;  other  collections  of  ideas 
constitute  a  stone,  a  tree,  a  book,  and  the 
like  sensible  tilings;  which  as  they  are 
pleasing  or  disagreeable  excite  the  passions 
of  love,  hatred,  joy,  grief,  and  so  forth. 

2.  But,  besides  all  that  endless  variety 
of  ideas  or  objects  of  knowledge,  there  is 
likewise  Something  which  knows  or  per- 
ceives them;  and  exercises  divers  opera- 
tions, as  willing,  imagining,  remembering, 
about  them.  This  perceiWng,  active  being 
is  what  I  call  mind,  spirit,  soul,  or  myself. 
By  wliich  words  I  do  not  denote  any  one  of 
my  ideas,  but  a  thing  entirely  distinct  from 
them,  wherein  they  exist,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  whereby  they  are  perceived;  for 
the  existence  of  an  idea  consists  in  being 
perceived. 
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3.  That  neither  our  thoughts,  nor  pas- 
sions, nor  ideas  formed  by  the  imagination, 
exist  without  the  mind  is  what  everybody 
will  allow.  And  to  me  it  seems  no  less  evi- 
dent that  the  various  sensations  or  ideas 
imprinted  on  the  Sense,  however  blended  or 
combined  together  (that  is,  whatever  ob- 
jects they  compose),  cannot  exist  other\\dse 
than  in  a  mind  perceiving  them.  I  think  an 
intuitive  knowledge  may  be  obtained  of  this, 
by  any  one  that  shall  attend  to  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  exist  when  apphed  to 
sensible  things.  The  table  I  write  on  I  say 
exists;  that  is,  I  see  and  feel  it:  and  if  I 
were  out  of  my  study  I  should  say  it  existed ; 
meaning  thereby  that  if  I  was  in  my  study 
I  might  perceive  it,  or  that  some  other  spirit 
actually  does  perceive  it.  There  was  an 
odor,  that  is,  it  was  smelt;  there  was  a 
sound,  that  is,  it  was  heard;  a  color  or 
figure,  and  it  was  perceived  by  sight  or 
touch.  This  is  all  that  I  can  understand 
by  these  and  the  like  expressions.  For  as 
to  what  is  said  of  the  absolute  existence  of 
unthinking  things,  without  any  relation  to 
their  being  perceived,  that  is  to  me  perfectly 
unintelligible.  There  esse  is  percipi;  nor  is 
it  possible  they  should  have  any  existence 
out  of  the  minds  or  thinking  things  which 
perceive  them. 

4.  It  is  indeed  an  opinion  strangely  pre- 
vaiHng  amongst  men,  that  houses,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  and  in  a  word  all  sensible 
objects,  have  an  existence,  natural  or  real, 
distmct  from  their  being  perceived  by  the 
understanding.  But,  with  how  great  an  as- 
surance and  acquiescence  soever  this  Prin- 
ciple may  be  entertained  in  the  world,  yet 
whoever  shall  find  in  his  heart  to  call  it 
in  question  may,  if  I  mistake  not,  perceive 
it  to  involve  a  manifest  contradiction.  For, 
what  are  the  forementioned  objects  but 
the  things  we  perceive  by  sense?  and  what 
do  we  perceive  besides  our  owa  ideas  or 
sensations?  and  is  it  not  plainly  repugnant 
that  any  one  of  these,  or  any  combination 
of  them,  should  exist  unperceived? 


5.  If  we  thoroughly  examine  this  tenet  it 
will,  perhaps,  be  found  at  bottom  to  de- 
pend on  the  doctrine  of  abstract  ideas.  For 
can  there  be  a  nicer  strain  of  abstraction 
than  to  distinguish  the  existence  of  sensible 
objects  from  their  being  perceived,  so  as  to 
conceive  them  existing  unperceived?  Light 
and  colors,  heat  and  cold,  extension  and 
figures — in  a  word  the  things  we  see  and 
feel — what  are  they  but  so  many  sensations, 
notions,  ideas,  or  impressions  on  the  sense? 
and  is  it  possible  to  separate,  even  in 
thought,  any  of  these  from  perception?  For 
my  part,  I  might  as  easily  divide  a  thing 
from  itself.  I  may,  indeed,  divide  in  my 
thoughts,  or  conceive  apart  from  each  other, 
those  things  which  perhaps  I  never  per- 
ceived by  sense  so  divided.  Thus,  I  imagine 
the  trunk  of  a  human  body  without  the 
limbs,  or  conceive  the  smell  of  a  rose  with- 
out thinking  on  the  rose  itself.  So  far,  I  wiU 
not  deny,  I  can  abstract ;  if  that  may  prop- 
erly be  called  abstraction  which  extends 
only  to  the  concei^^ng  separately  such  ob- 
jects as  it  is  possible  may  really  exist  or  be 
actuallj'  perceived  asunder.  But  my  con- 
ceiving or  imagining  power  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  possibility  of  real  existence  or 
perception.  Hence,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  see  or  feel  anything  without  an  actual 
sensation  of  that  thing,  so  is  it  impossible 
for  me  to  conceive  in  my  thoughts  any 
sensible  thing  or  object  distinct  from  the 
sensation  or  perception  of  it. 

6.  Some  truths  there  are  so  near  and 
obvious  to  the  mind  that  a  man  need  only 
open  his  eyes  to  see  them.  Such  I  take  this 
important  one  to  be,  viz.  that  all  the  choir 
of  heaven  and  furniture  of  the  earth,  in  a 
word  all  those  bodies  which  compose  the 
mighty  frame  of  the  world,  have  not  any 
subsistence  without  a  mind;  that  their  being 
is  to  be  perceived  or  known;  that  conse- 
quently so  long  as  they  are  not  actually  per- 
ceived by  me,  or  do  not  exist  in  my  mind, 
or  that  of  any  other  created  spirit,  they 
must  either  have  no  existence  at  all,  or 
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else  subsist  in  the  mind  of  some  Eternal 
Spirit:  it  being  perfectly  unintelligible,  and 
involving  all  the  absurdity  of  abstraction, 
to  attribute  to  any  single  part  of  them  an 
existence  independent  of  a  spirit.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  which,  the  reader  need  only  re- 
flect, and  try  to  separate  in  his  own  thoughts 
the  being  of  a  sensible  thing  from  its  being 
'perceived. 

7.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evi- 
dent there  is  not  any  other  Substance  than 
Spirit,  or  that  which  perceives.  But,  for  the 
fuller  proof  of  this  point,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered the  sensible  qualities  are  color, 
figure,  motion,  smell,  taste,  and  such  like, 
that  is,  the  ideas  perceived  by  sense.  Now, 
for  an  idea  to  exist  in  an  unperceiving  thing 
is  a  manifest  contradiction;  for  to  have  an 
idea  is  all  one  as  to  perceive :  that  therefore 
wherein  color,  figure,  and  the  like  qualities 
exist  must  perceive  them.  Hence  it  is  clear 
there  can  be  no  unthinking  substance  or 
substratum  of  those  ideas. 

8.  But,  say  you,  though  the  ideas  them- 
selves do  not  exist  without  the  mind,  yet 
there  may  be  things  like  them,  whereof  they 
are  copies  or  resemblances;  which  things 
exist  without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking 
substance.  I  answer,  an  idea  can  be  hke 
nothing  but  an  idea;  a  color  or  figure  can 
be  like  nothing  but  another  color  or  figure. 
If  we  look  but  never  so  little  into  our 
thoughts,  we  shall  find  it  impossible  for 
us  to  conceive  a  likeness  except  onlj^  between 
our  ideas.  Again,  I  ask  whether  those  sup- 
posed originals,  or  external  things,  of  which 
our  ideas  are  the  pictures  or  representations, 
be  themselves  perceivable  or  no?  If  they 
are,  then  they  are  ideas,  and  we  have  gained 
our  point:  but  if  you  say  they  are  not,  I  ap- 
peal to  any  one  whether  it  be  sense  to  assert 
a  color  is  like  something  which  is  invisible; 
hard  or  soft,  like  something  which  is  in- 
tangible;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

9.  Some  there  are  who  make  a  distinc- 
tion betwixt  primary  and  secondary  quali- 
ties. By  the  former  they  mean  extension. 


figure,  motion,  rest,  solidity  or  impenetra- 
bility, and  number;  by  the  latter  they 
denote  all  other  sensible  qualities,  a.s  colors, 
sounds,  tastes,  and  so  forth.  The  idea.s  we 
have  of  these  last  they  acknowledge  not  to 
be  the  resemblances  of  anything  existing 
without  the  mind,  or  unperceived ;  but  they 
will  have  our  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities 
to  be  patterns  or  images  of  things  which 
exist  without  the  mind,  in  an  unthinking 
substance  which  they  call  Matter.  By  Mat- 
ter, therefore,  we  are  to  understand  an 
inert,  senseless  substance,  in  which  exten- 
sion, figure,  and  motion  do  actually  sub.sist. 
But  it  is  evident,  from  what  we  have  already 
shewn,  that  extension,  figure,  and  motion 
are  only  ideas  existing  in  the  mind,  and  that 
an  idea  can  be  like  nothing  but  another 
idea;  and  that  consequently  neither  they 
nor  their  archetypes  can  exist  in  an  unper- 
ceiving substance.  Hence,  it  is  plain  that 
the  very  notion  of  what  is  called  Matter  or 
corporeal  substance,  involves  a  contradiction 
in  it.  .  .  . 

18.  But,  though  it  were  possible  that 
sohd,  figured,  moveable  substances  may  ex- 
ist without  the  mind,  corresponding  to  the 
ideas  we  have  of  bodies,  yet  how  is  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  know  this?  Either  we  must 
know  it  by  Sense  or  by  Reason.  As  for  our 
senses,  by  them  we  have  the  knowledge  only 
of  our  sensations,  ideas,  or  those  things  that 
are  immediatelj^  perceived  by  sense,  call 
them  what  you  will:  but  they  do  not  in- 
form us  that  things  exist  without  the 
mind,  or  unperceived,  like  to  those  which 
are  perceived.  This  the  materialists  them- 
selves acknowledge. — It  remains  therefore 
that  if  we  have  any  knowledge  at  all  of  ex- 
ternal things,  it  must  be  by  reason  inferring 
their  existence  from  what  is  immediately 
perceived  by  sense.  But  what  reason  can 
induce  us  to  believe  the  existence  of  bodies 
without  the  mind,  from  what  we  perceive, 
since  the  very  patrons  of  Matter  themselves 
do  not  pretend  there  is  any  necessary-  con- 
nection betwixt  them  and  our  ideas?  I  sav 
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it  is  granted  on  all  hands  (and  what  hap- 
pens in  dreams,  frenzies,  and  the  hke,  puts 
it  beyond  dispute)  that  it  is  possible  we 
might  be  affected  with  all  the  ideas  we 
have  now,  though  no  bodies  existed  with- 
out resembling  them.  Hence  it  is  evident  the 
supposition  of  external  bodies  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  producing  our  ideas;  since  it 
is  granted  they  are  produced  sometimes, 
and  might  possibly  be  produced  always,  in 
the  same  order  we  see  them  in  at  present, 
without  their  concurrence. 

19.  But,  though  we  might  possibly  have 
all  our  sensations  without  them,  yet  perhaps 
it  may  be  thought  easier  to  conceive  and 
explain  the  manner  of  their  production,  by 
supposing  ex-ternal  bodies  in  their  hkeness 
rather  than  other^vise;  and  so  it  might  be 
at  least  probable  there  are  such  things  as 
bodies  that  excite  their  ideas  in  our  minds. 
But  neither  can  this  be  said.  For,  though 
we  give  the  materialists  their  external 
bodies,  they  by  their  own  confession  are 
never  the  nearer  knowing  how  our  ideas 
are  produced;  since  they  own  themselves 
unable  to  comprehend  in  what  manner  body 
can  act  upon  spirit,  or  how  it  is  possible 
it  should  imprint  any  idea  in  the  mind. 
Hence  it  is  evident  the  production  of  ideas 
or  sensations  in  our  minds,  can  be  no  reason 
why  we  should  suppose  Matter  or  corporeal 
substances;  since  that  is  acknowledged  to 
remain  equally  inexplicable  with  or  without 
this  supposition.  If  therefore  it  were  pos- 
sible for  bodies  to  exist  without  the  mind, 
yet  to  hold  they  do  so  must  needs  be  a  very 
precarious  opinion;  since  it  is  to  suppose, 
without  any  reason  at  all,  that  God  has 
created  innumerable  beings  that  are  entirely 
useless,  and  serve  to  no  manner  of  purpose. 

20.  In  short,  if  there  were  external 
bodies,  it  is  impossible  we  should  ever  come 
to  know  it;  and  if  there  were  not,  we  might 
have  the  ver>^  same  reasons  to  think  there 
were  that  we  have  now.  Suppose — what  no 
one  can  deny  possible — an  intelligence, 
without  the  help  of  external  bodies,  to  be 


affected  with  the  same  train  of  sensations 
or  ideas  that  you  are,  imprinted  in  the 
same  order  and  with  like  vividness  in  his 
mind.  I  ask  whether  that  inteUigence  hath 
not  all  the  reason  to  beheve  the  existence 
of  Corporeal  Substances,  represented  by  his 
ideas,  and  exciting  them  in  his  mind,  that 
3'ou  can  possibly  have  for  beheving  the 
same  thing?  Of  this  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion. Which  one  consideration  were  enough 
to  make  any  reasonable  person  suspect  the 
strength  of  whatever  arguments  he  may 
think  himself  to  have,  for  the  existence  of 
bodies  without  the  mind.  .  .  . 

23.  But,  say  you,  surely  there  is  nothing 
easier  than  for  me  to  imagine  trees,  for 
instance,  in  a  park,  or  books  existing  in  a 
closet,  and  nobody  by  to  perceive  them.  I 
answer,  you  may  so,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
it.  But  what  is  all  this,  I  beseech  you,  more 
than  framing  in  your  mind  certain  ideas 
which  you  call  hooks  and  trees,  and  at  the 
same  time  omitting  to  frame  the  idea  of 
any  one  that  may  perceive  them?  But  do 
not  you  yourself  perceive  or  think  of  them 
all  the  while?  This  therefore  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose:  it  only  shews  you  have  the 
power  of  imagining,  or  forming  ideas  in 
your  mind;  but  it  does  not  shew  that  you 
can  conceive  it  possible  the  objects  of  your 
thought  may  exist  without  the  mind.  To 
make  out  this,  it  is  necessary  that  you  con- 
ceive them  existing  unconceived  or  un- 
thought  of;  which  is  a  manifest  repugnancy. 
When  we  do  our  utmost  to  conceive  the 
existence  of  external  bodies,  we  are  all  the 
while  only  contemplating  our  own  ideas. 
But  the  mind,  taking  no  notice  of  itself,  is 
deluded  to  think  it  can  and  does  conceive 
bodies  existing  unthought  of,  or  without  the 
mind,  though  at  the  same  time  they  are 
apprehended  by,  or  exist  in,  itself.  A  httle 
attention  will  discover  to  any  one  the  truth 
and  evidence  of  what  is  here  said,  and  make 
it  unnecessary  to  insist  on  any  other  proofs 
against  the  existence  of  material  sub- 
stance. .  .  . 
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34.  Bofore  we  proceed  any  farther  it  is 
necessary  we  spend  some  time  in  answering 
Objections  which  may  probably  be  made 
against  the  Principles  we  have  hitherto  laid 
down.  In  doing  of  which,  if  I  seem  too 
prohx  to  those  of  quick  apprehensions,  I 
desire  I  may  be  excused,  since  all  men  do 
not  equally  apprehend  things  of  this  na- 
ture; and  I  am  wilhng  to  be  understood  by 
every  one. 

First,  then,  it  will  be  objected  that  by 
the  foregoing  principles  all  that  is  real  and 
substantial  in  nature  is  banished  out  of  the 
world,  and  instead  thereof  a  chimerical 
scheme  of  ideas  takes  place.  All  things  that 
exist  exist  only  in  the  mind;  that  is,  they 
are  purely  notional.  What  therefore  be- 
comes of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars?  What 
must  we  think  of  houses,  rivers,  mountains, 
trees,  stones;  nay,  even  of  our  own  bodies? 
Are  all  these  but  so  many  chimeras  and  il- 
lusions on  the  fancy? — To  all  which,  and 
whatever  else  of  the  same  sort  may  be  ob- 
jected, I  answer,  that  by  the  Principles 
premised  we  are  not  deprived  of  any  one 
thing  in  nature.  Whatever  we  see,  feel,  hear, 
or  any  wise  conceive  or  understand,  remains 
as  secure  as  ever,  and  is  as  real  as  ever. 
There  is  a  rerum  natura,  and  the  distinction 
between  realities  and  chimeras  retains  its 
full  force.  .  .  . 

35.  I  do  not  argue  against  the  existence 
of  any  one  thing  that  we  can  apprehend, 
either  by  sense  or  reflection.  That  the  things 
I  see  with  my  eyes  and  touch  with  my 
hands  do  exist,  really  exist,  I  make  not  the 
least  question.  The  only  thing  whose  exist- 
ence we  deny  is  that  which  philosophers 
call  Matter  or  corporeal  substance.  And  in 
doing  of  this  there  is  no  damage  done  to  the 
rest  of  mankind,  who,  I  dare  say,  -will  never 
miss  it.  The  Atheist  indeed  will  want  the 
color  of  an  empty  name  to  support  his  im- 
piety; and  the  Philosophers  may  possibly 
find  they  have  lost  a  great  handle  for 
trifling  and  disputation. 

36.  If  any  man  thinks  this  detracts  from 


the  existence  or  reality  of  things,  he  is  very 
far  from  understanding  what  hath  been 
premi.sed  in  the  plainest  terras  I  could  think 
of.  Take  here  an  abstract  of  what  has  been 
said: — There  are  spiritual  substances, 
minds,  or  human  souls,  which  will  or  excite 
ideas  in  themselves  at  pleasure;  but  these 
are  faint,  weak,  and  unsteady  in  respect  of 
others  they  perceive  by  sense:  which,  being 
impressed  upon  them  according  to  certain 
rules  or  laws  of  nature,  speak  themselves 
the  effects  of  a  Mind  more  powerful  and 
wise  than  human  spirits.  These  latter  are 
said  to  have  more  reality  in  them  than  the 
former; — by  which  is  meant  that  they  are 
more  affecting,  orderly,  and  distinct,  and 
that  they  are  not  fictions  of  the  mind  per- 
ceiving them.  And  in  this  sense  the  sun  that 
I  see  by  day  is  the  real  sun,  and  that  which 
I  imagine  by  night  is  the  idea  of  the  former. 
In  the  sense  here  given  of  reality,  it  is  e\'i- 
dent  that  every  vegetable,  star,  mineral, 
and  in  general  each  part  of  the  mundane 
system,  is  as  much  a  real  being  by  our  prin- 
ciples as  by  any  other.  Whether  others 
mean  anything  by  the  term  reality  different 
from  what  I  do,  I  entreat  them  to  look  into 
their  own  thoughts  and  see. 

37.  It  will  be  urged  that  thus  much  at 
least  is  true,  to  wit,  that  we  take  away  all 
corporeal  substances.  To  this  my  answer  is, 
that  if  the  word  substance  be  taken  in  the 
vulgar  sense,  for  a  combination  of  sensible 
qualities,  such  as  extension,  soUdity,  weight, 
and  the  like — this  we  cannot  be  accused  of 
taking  away:  but  if  it  be  taken  in  a  philo- 
sophic sense,  for  the  support  of  accidents  or 
qualities  without  the  mind — then  indeed  I 
acknowledge  that  we  take  it  away,  if  one 
may  be  said  to  take  away  that  which  never 
had  any  existence,  not  even  in  the  miagina- 
tion. 

3S.  But  after  all,  say  you,  it  sounds  very 
harsh  to  say  we  eat  and  drink  ideas,  and 
are  clothed  with  ideas.  I  acknowledge  it 
does  so — the  word  idea  not  being  used  in 
common   discourse   to   signify  the   several 
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combinations  of  sensible  qualities  which  are 
called  things;  and  it  is  certain  that  any  ex- 
pression which  varies  from  the  famihar  use 
of  language  will  seem  harsh  and  ridiculous. 
But  this  doth  not  concern  the  truth  of  the 
proposition,  wliich  in  other  words  is  no 
more  than  to  say,  we  are  fed  and  clothed 
with  those  things  which  we  perceive  imme- 
diately by  our  senses.  The  hardness  or  soft- 
ness, the  color,  taste,  warmth,  figure,  and 
suchhke  quaUties,  which  combined  together 
constitute  the  several  sorts  of  victuals  and 
apparel,  have  been  shewn  to  exist  only  in 
the  mind  that  perceives  them:  and  this  is 
all  that  is  meant  by  calling  them  ideas; 
which  word,  if  it  was  as  ordinarily  used  as 
thing,  would  sound  no  harsher  nor  more 
ridiculous  than  it.  I  am  not  for  disputing 
about  the  propriety,  but  the  truth  of  the 
expression.  If  therefore  you  agree  with  me 
that  we  eat  and  drink  and  are  clad  with  the 
immediate  objects  of  sense,  which  cannot 
exist  unperceived  or  without  the  mind,  I 
shall  readily  grant  it  is  more  proper  or  con- 
formable to  custom  that  they  should  be 
called  things  rather  than  ideas. 

39.  If  it  be  demanded  why  I  make  use 
of  the  word  idea,  and  do  not  rather  in  com- 
phance  with  custom  call  them  things;  I  an- 
swer, I  do  it  for  two  reasons: — First, 
because  the  term  thing,  in  contradistinction 
to  idea,  is  generally  supposed  to  denote 
somewhat  existing  without  the  mind:  Sec- 
ondly, because  thing  hath  a  more  compre- 
hensive signification  than  idea,  including 
spirits,  or  thinking  things,  as  well  as  ideas. 
Since  therefore  the  objects  of  sense  exist 


only  in  the  mind,  and  are  withal  thoughtless 
and  inactive,  I  chose  to  mark  them  by  the 
word  idea;  which  imphes  those  properties. 

40.  But,  say  what  we  can,  some  one  per- 
haps may  be  apt  to  reply,  he  will  still  be- 
lieve his  senses,  and  never  suffer  any  argu- 
ments, how  plausible  soever,  to  prevail  over 
the  certainty  of  them.  Be  it  so;  assert  the 
evidence  of  sense  as  high  as  you  please,  we 
are  willing  to  do  the  same.  That  what  I  see, 
hear,  and  feel  doth  exist,  that  is  to  say,  is 
perceived  by  me,  I  no  more  doubt  than  I  do 
of  my  own  being.  But  I  do  not  see  how  the 
testimony  of  sense  can  be  alleged  as  a  proof 
for  the  existence  of  anything  which  is  not 
perceived  by  sense.  We  are  not  for  having 
any  man  turn  skeptic  and  disbeheve  his 
senses;  on  the  contrary,  we  give  them  all 
the  stress  and  assurance  imaginable;  nor 
are  there  any  principles  more  opposite  to 
Skepticism  than  those  we  have  laid  down, 
as  shall  be  hereafter  clearly  shewn. 

41.  Secondly,  it  will  be  objected  that 
there  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  real  fire 
for  instance,  and  the  idea  of  fire,  betwixt 
dreaming  or  imagining  oneself  burnt,  and 
actually  being  so.  .  .  .  This  and  the  like  may 
be  urged  in  opposition  to  our  tenets. — To 
all  which  the  answer  is  evident  from  what 
hath  been  already  said;  and  I  shall  only 
add  in  this  place,  that  if  real  fire  be  very 
different  from  the  idea  of  fire,  so  also  is  the 
real  pain  that  it  occasions  very  different 
from  the  idea  of  the  same  pain,  and  yet  no- 
body will  pretend  that  real  pain  either  is, 
or  can  possibly  be,  in  an  unperceiving  thing, 
or  without  the  mind,  any  more  than  its  idea. 


The  second  major  historical  source  of  idealism  is  the  philosophy  of 
Hegel,  a  many-sided,  encyclopedic,  and  at  times  difficult  position.  Hegel's  em- 
phasis, though  idealistic,  is  rather  different  from  Berkeley's,  and  hence  the  term 
"absolute  idealism"  is  used  of  it  as  against  Berkeley's  subjective  idealism  or 
mentalism. 

Philosophy,  as  Hegel  understood  it,  is  the  attempt  to  think  concretely; 
that  is,  to  think  of  experience  in  all  its  manifold  relations.  ("Abstract"  thinking 
is  that  wherein  we  drop  consideration  of  some  relations  in  order  to  concentrate  on 
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others.)  It  is  simply  an  effort  to  view  experience  as  a  whole;  and  until  we  have  a 
conception  of  the  whole,  our  tliinkinf^  remains  partial  and  inadequate.  "The  true 
is  the  whole"  is  one  of  Hegel's  basic  assertions. 

Philosophy  leads  us,  Hegel  believes,  to  posit  Reason  as  the  subi?tance 
and  energy  of  the  world.  Among  the  evidences  for  this  belief  are  the  operations  of 
law  in  nature  and  the  belief  in  providence  in  religion.  Reason  is  characterized  by 
Hegel  as  dialectical;  that  is,  it  is  unifying  of  opposites — a  mediation — and  it  Is 
also  an  unfolding  of  stages.  The  three  basic  stages  of  this  unfolding  are  Logic, 
Nature,  and  Spirit.  Only  the  last  is  fully  concrete.  Nature,  for  example,  embodies 
Reason,  but  only  abstractly  and  imperfectly.  Hence  philosophy  moves  beyond 
Nature  to  Spirit,  wherein  are  history  and  society.  Spirit,  Hegel  holds,  is  the  realm 
of  freedom,  the  realm  of  concrete  unity,  existing  in-and-for-itself,  which  incorpo- 
rates and  mediates  all  oppositions.  World  history,  viewed  by  Hegel  as  the  unfold- 
ing in  time  of  Spirit,  is  one  of  the  stages  within  Spirit.  The  goal  of  history-,  as  of 
all  stages  of  Spirit,  is  freedom;  the  means  and  materials  of  history  are  human 
passions.  Within  history,  Hegel  says,  concrete  freedom  is  found  in  the  rational 
State.  Beyond  the  State  are  other  and  higher  levels  of  Spirit,  however:  art,  re- 
ligion, and  philosophy,  which  last  is  the  highest  level  of  Spirit,  Reason,  and  Free- 
dom— that  is,  the  Absolute,  in  its  full  and  rational  totality. 

The  following  selection  is  from  the  Introduction  to  Hegel's  philosophy 
of  history.  It  includes  a  summary  statement  of  many  of  the  basic  points  in  Hegel's 
thought  as  well  as  his  discussion  of  Reason  in  history.  It  is,  however,  but  one  of 
many  important  sections  in  Hegel's  work  that  have  influenced  the  course  of  subse- 
quent idealism. 

THE  REALITY  OF  SPIRIT 

G.  W.  F.  Hegel  (I770-I831) 

The  only  Thought  which  Philosophy  by  the  Universe  to  the  Di\-ine  Being — is 
brings  with  it  to  the  contemplation  of  His-  Substance,  as  well  as  Infinite  Power;  its 
tory,  is  the  simple  conception  of  Reason;  own  Infinite  Material  underlying  all  the 
that  Reason  is  the  Sovereign  of  the  World;  natural  and  spiritual  life  which  it  originates, 
that  the  history  of  the  world,  therefore,  pre-  as  also  the  Infinite  Form — that  which  sets 
sents  us  with  a  rational  process.  This  con-  this  ISlaterial  in  motion.  On  the  one  hand, 
viction  and  intuition  is  a  hypothesis  in  the  Reason  is  the  substance  of  the  Universe; 
domain  of  history  as  such.  In  that  of  Plii-  ^•iz.,  that  by  which  and  in  which  all  reahty 
losophy  it  is  no  hypothesis.  It  is  there  has  its  being  and  subsistence.  On  the  other 
proved  by  speculative  cognition,  that  Rea-  hand,  it  is  the  Infinite  Energy  of  the  Uni- 
son— and  this  term  may  here  suffice  us,  verse;  since  Reason  is  not  so  powerless  as  to 
without  investigating  the  relation  sustained      be   capable   of   producing   am'thing  but   a 

mere  ideal,  a  mere  intention — ha^"ing  its 
place  outside  reahty,  nobody  knows  where; 
something  separate  and  abstract,  in  the 
heads  of  certain  hmnan  beinss.  It  is  the 


The  selection  is  from  Hegel's  Philo.'^ophy  of        j.^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^.^j^^^.^  j^^^odv  knows  where; 
History    (tr.   J.   Sibree)    (New   lork:    P.   F.       ^  ,.  •  ,      \    .       ^     •        u 

Collier  &  Son,  1902),  pp.  52-96,  with  omis-      ^ometlnng    separate   and   abstract,   m   the 


sions. 
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infinite  complex  of  things,  their  entire  Es- 
sence and  Truth.  It  is  its  own  material 
which  it  commits  to  its  own  Active  Energy 
to  work  up;  not  needing,  as  finite  action 
does,  the  conditions  of  an  external  material 
of  given  means  from  which  it  may  obtain 
its  support,  and  the  objects  of  its  activity. 
It  supphes  its  own  nourishment,  and  is  the 
object  of  its  own  operations.  While  it  is  ex- 
clusively its  own  basis  of  existence,  and 
absolute  final  aim,  it  is  also  the  energizing 
power  reaUzing  this  aim;  developing  it  not 
only  in  the  phenomena  of  the  Natural,  but 
also  of  the  Spiritual  Universe — the  History 
of  the  World.  That  this  "Idea"  or  "Reason" 
is  the  True,  the  Eternal,  the  absolutely 
powerful  essence;  that  it  reveals  itself  in 
the  World,  and  that  in  the  World  nothing 
else  is  revealed  but  this  and  its  honor  and 
glory — is  the  thesis  which,  as  we  have  said, 
has  been  proved  in  Philosophy,  and  is  here 
regarded  as  demonstrated.  .  .  . 

I  will  only  mention  two  phases  and 
points  of  view  that  concern  the  generally 
diffused  conviction'  that  Reason  has  ruled, 
and  is  still  ruUng  in  the  world,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  world's  history ;  because  they 
give  us,  at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity 
for  more  closely  investigating  the  question 
that  presents  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  for 
indicating  a  branch  of  the  subject  which 
will  have  to  be  enlarged  on  in  the  sequel. 

I. — One  of  these  points,  is  that  passage 
in  history  which  informs  us  that  the  Greek 
Anaxagoras  was  the  first  to  enunciate  the 
doctrine  that  nous.  Understanding  gener- 
ally, or  Reason,  governs  the  world. ^  It  is 
not  intelligence  as  self-conscious  Reason — 
not  a  Spirit  as  such  that  is  meant;  and  we 
must  clearly  distinguish  these  from  each 
other.  The  movement  of  the  solar  system 
takes  place  according  to  unchangeable  laws. 

[1  The  reference  i.s  to  the  pre-Socratic  philos- 
opher, Anaxagoras  of  Ivlazomene  (a.  430  B.C.), 
and  his  doctrine  of  an  eternal,  imperishable 
Reason  diffused  throughout  the  universe. 
Ed.} 


These  laws  are  Reason,  imphcit  in  the  phe- 
nomena in  question.  But  neither  the  sun  nor 
the  planets,  which  revolve  around  it  accord- 
ing to  these  laws,  can  be  said  to  have  any 
consciousness  of  them. 

A  thought  of  this  kind — that  Nature  is 
an  embodiment  of  Reason;  that  it  is  un- 
changeably subordinate  to  universal  laws, 
appears  nowise  striking  or  strange  to  us.  We 
are  accustomed  to  such  conceptions,  and 
find  nothing  extraordinary  in  them.  And  I 
have  mentioned  this  extraordinary  occur- 
rence, partly  to  show  how  history  teaches 
that  ideas  of  this  kind,  which  may  seem 
trivial  to  us,  have  not  always  been  in  the 
world;  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  a 
thought  makes  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
human  intelhgence.  Aristotle  says  of  Anaxa- 
goras, as  the  originator  of  the  thought  in 
question,  that  he  appeared  as  a  sober  man 
among  the  drunken.  Socrates  adopted  the 
doctrine  from  Anaxagoras,  and  it  forthwith 
became  the  ruling  idea  in  Philosophy — ex- 
cept in  the  school  of  Epicurus,^  who 
ascribed  all  events  to  chance.  "I  was  de- 
hghted  with  the  sentiment" — Plato  makes 
Socrates  say — "and  hoped  I  had  found  a 
teacher  who  would  show  me  Nature  in  har- 
mony with  Reason,  who  would  demonstrate 
in  each  particlar  phenomenon  its  specific 
aim,  and  in  the  whole,  the  grand  object  of 
the  Universe.  I  would  not  have  surrendered 
this  hope  for  a  great  deal.  But  how  very 
much  was  I  disappointed,  when,  having 
zealously  apphed  myself  to  the  writings  of 
Anaxagoras,  I  found  that  he  adduces  only 
external  causes,  such  as  Atmosphere,  Ether, 
Water,  and  the  like."  It  is  evident  that  the 
defect  which  Socrates  complains  of  respect- 
ing Anaxagoras's  doctrine,  does  not  concern 
the  principle  itself,  but  the  shortcoming  of 
the  propounder  in  applying  it  to  Nature  in 
the  concrete.  Nature  is  not  deduced  from 
that  principle:  the  latter  remains  in  fact  a 

[2  Some  of  the  ideas  of  Epicurus  and  his 
school  are  given  in  Part  III  in  the  selection 
from  Lucretius.  Ed.l 
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mere  abstraction,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
is  not  comprehended  and  exhibited  as  a  de- 
velopment of  it — an  organization  produced 
by  and  from  Reason.  I  wish,  at  the  very 
outset,  to  call  your  attention  to  the  im- 
portant difference  between  a  conception,  a 
principle,  a  truth  limited  to  an  abstract 
form  and  its  determinate  application,  and 
concrete  development.  This  distinction  af- 
fects the  whole  fabric  of  philosophy;  and 
among  other  bearings  of  it  there  is  one  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  revert  at  the  close 
of  our  view  of  Universal  History,  in  investi- 
gating the  aspect  of  pohtical  affairs  in  the 
most  recent  period. 

We  have  next  to  notice  the  rise  of  this 
idea — that  Reason  directs  the  World — in 
connection  with  a  further  apphcation  of  it, 
well  known  to  us — in  the  form,  viz.,  of  the 
religious  truth,  that  the  world  is  not  aban- 
doned to  chance  and  external  contingent 
causes,  but  that  a  Providence  controls  it.  I 
stated  above,  that  I  would  not  make  a  de- 
mand on  your  faith,  in  regard  to  the  prin- 
ciple announced.  Yet  I  might  appeal  to 
your  behef  in  it,  in  this  religious  aspect,  if, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  nature  of  philosophi- 
cal science  allowed  it  to  attach  authority  to 
presuppositions.  To  put  it  m  another  shape 
— this  appeal  is  forbidden,  because  the  sci- 
ence of  which  we  have  to  treat  proposes  it- 
self to  furnish  the  proof  (not  indeed  of  the 
abstract  Truth  of  the  doctrine,  but)  of  its 
correctness  as  compared  with  facts.  The 
truth,  then,  that  a  Providence  (that  of 
God)  presides  over  the  events  of  the  World 
— consorts  with  the  proposition  in  question: 
for  Divine  Providence  is  Wisdom,  endowed 
with  an  infinite  Power,  which  realizes  its 
aim,  viz.,  the  absolute  rational  design  of  the 
World.  Reason  is  Thought  conditioning  it- 
self with  perfect  freedom.  .  .  . 

II. — The  inquiry'  into  the  essential  des- 
tiny of  Reason — as  far  as  it  is  considered  in 
reference  to  the  World — is  identical  with 
the  question,  ichat  is  the  idtimate  design  of 
the  world?  And  the  expression  imphes  that 


that  design  is  destined  to  be  realized.  Two 

point.s  of  con.'-idoration  .sugge.-t  them.selves: 
first,  the  import  of  this  de.-ign — its  ab.stract 
definition;   and  secondly,  its  realization. 

It  must  be  observed  at  the  outset,  that 
the  phenomenon  we  investigate — Universal 
History — belongs  to  the  realm  of  Spirit.  The 
term  "World,"  includes  both  physical  and 
psychical  Nature.  Physical  Nature  also 
plays  its  part  in  the  World's  Histor>',  and 
attention  will  have  to  be  paid  to  the  funda- 
mental natural  relations  thus  involved.  But 
Spirit,  and  the  course  of  its  development,  is 
our  substantial  object.  Our  task  does  not 
require  us  to  contemplate  Nature  as  a  Ra- 
tional System  in  itself — though  in  its  own 
proper  domain  it  proves  itself  such — ^but 
simply  in  its  relation  to  Spirit.  On  the  stage 
on  which  we  are  observing  it — Universal 
History — Spirit  displays  itself  in  its  most 
concrete  reahty.  Notwithstanding  this  (or 
rather  for  the  very  purpose  of  comprehend- 
ing the  general  principles  which  this,  its 
form  of  concrete  reality,  embodies)  we  must 
premise  some  abstract  characteristics  of  the 
nature  of  Spirit.  Such  an  explanation,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  given  here  under  any  other 
form  than  that  of  bare  assertion.  The  pres- 
ent is  not  the  occasion  for  unfolding  the 
idea  of  Spirit  speculatively;  for  whatever 
has  a  place  in  an  Introduction,  must,  as 
already  observed,  be  taken  as  simply  his- 
torical; something  assiuned  as  ha\'ing  been 
explained  and  proved  elsewhere;  or  whose 
demonstration  awaits  the  sequel  of  the  Sci- 
ence of  Histor}'  itself. 

We  have  therefore  to  mention  here: 
(1.)  The   abstract   characteristics    of 

the  nature  of  Spirit. 
(2.)  WTiat  means  Spirit  uses  in  order 

to  reahze  its  Idea. 
(3.)  Lastly,    we    must    consider    the 
shape  which  the  perfect  embodi- 
ment    of     Spirit     assumes — the 
State. 
(1.)  The  nature  of  Spirit  may  be  under- 
stood by  a  glance  at  its  direct  opposite — 
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Matter.  As  the  essence  of  Matter  is  Grav- 
ity, so,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  affirm 
that  the  substance,  the  essence  of  Spirit  is 
Freedom.  All  will  readily  assent  to  the  doc- 
trine that  Spirit,  among  other  properties,  is 
also  endowed  with  Freedom;  but  philoso- 
phy teaches  that  all  the  qualities  of  Spirit 
exist  only  through  Freedom;  that  all  are 
but  means  for  attaining  freedom;  that  all 
seek  and  produce  this  and  this  alone.  It  is 
a  result  of  speculative  Philosophy,  that 
Freedom  is  the  sole  truth  of  Spirit.  Matter 
possesses  gravity  in  virtue  of  its  tendency 
towards  a  central  point.  It  is  essentially 
composite;  consisting  of  parts  that  exclude 
each  other.  It  seeks  its  Unity;  and  therefore 
exhibits  itself  as  self-destructive,  as  verging 
towards  its  opposite  [an  indivisible  point]. 
If  it  could  attain  this,  it  would  be  Matter 
no  longer,  it  would  have  perished.  It  strives 
after  the  realization  of  its  Idea;  for  in 
Unity  it  exists  ideally.  Spirit,  on  the  con- 
trary, may  be  defined  as  that  which  has  its 
center  in  itself.  It  has  not  a  unity  outside 
itself,  but  has  already  found  it;  it  exists  in 
and  with  itself.  Matter  has  its  essence  out 
of  itself;  Spirit  is  self-contained  existence 
(Bei-sich-selbst-seyn).  Now  this  is  Freedom, 
exactly.  For  if  I  am  dependent,  my  being  is 
referred  to  something  else  which  I  am  not; 
I  cannot  exist  independently  of  something 
external.  I  am  free,  on  the  contrary,  when 
my  existence  depends  upon  myself.  This 
self-contained  existence  of  Spirit  is  none 
other  than  self-consciousness — consciousness 
of  one's  own  being.  Two  things  must  be  dis- 
tinguished in  consciousness;  first,  the  fact 
that  I  know;  secondly,  what  I  know.  In  self 
consciousness  these  are  merged  in  one;  for 
Spirit  knows  itself.  It  involves  an  apprecia- 
tion of  its  own  nature,  as  also  an  energy 
enabling  it  to  realize  itself;  to  make  itself 
actually  that  which  it  is  potentially.  Ac- 
cording to  this  abstract  definition  it  may  be 
said  of  Universal  History,  that  it  is  the  ex- 
hibition of  Spirit  in  the  process  of  working 


out  the  knowledge  of  that  which  it  is  po- 
tentially. .  .  . 

The  destiny  of  the  spiritual  World,  and 
— since  this  is  the  substantial  World,  while 
the  physical  remains  subordinate  to  it,  or, 
in  the  language  of  speculation,  has  no  truth 
as  against  the  spiritual — the  final  cause  of 
the  World  at  large,  we  allege  to  be  the 
consciousness  of  its  own  freedom  on  the 
part  of  Spirit,  and  ipso  facto,  the  reality  of 
that  freedom.  But  that  this  term  "Free- 
dom," without  further  qualification,  is  an 
indefinite,  and  incalculable  ambiguous  term ; 
and  that  while  that  which  it  represents  is 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  attainment,  it  is  liable 
to  an  infinity  of  misunderstandings,  con- 
fusions and  errors,  and  to  become  the 
occasion  for  all  imaginable  excesses — has 
never  been  more  clearly  known  and  felt 
than  in  modern  times.  Yet,  for  the  present, 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  the  term  it- 
self without  further  definition.  Attention 
was  also  directed  to  the  importance  of  the 
infinite  difference  between  a  principle  in  the 
abstract,  and  its  realization  in  the  concrete. 
In  the  process  before  us,  the  essential  na- 
ture of  freedom — which  involves  in  it  abso- 
lute necessity — is  to  be  displayed  as  coming 
to  a  consciousness  of  itself  (for  it  is  in  its 
very  nature  self-consciousness)  and  thereby 
realizing  its  existence.  Itself  is  its  own  ob- 
ject of  attainment,  and  the  sole  aim  of 
Spirit.  This  result  it  is,  at  which  the  process 
of  the  World's  History  has  been  continually 
aiming;  and  to  which  the  sacrifices  that 
have  ever  and  anon  been  laid  on  the  vast 
altar  of  the  earth,  through  the  long  lapse  of 
ages,  have  been  offered.  This  is  the  only  aim 
that  sees  itself  realized  and  fulfilled;  the 
only  pole  of  repose  amid  the  ceaseless 
change  of  events  and  conditions,  and  the 
sole  efficient  principle  that  pervades  them. 
This  final  aim  is  God's  purpose  with  the 
world;  but  God  is  the  absolutely  perfect 
Being,  and  can,  therefore,  will  nothing  other 
than  himself — his  own  Will.  The  Nature  of 
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His  Will — that  is,  His  Nature  itself — is  what 
we  here  call  the  Idea  of  Freedom;  translat- 
ing the  language  of  Religion  into  that  of 
Thought.  The  question,  then,  which  we 
may  next  put,  is:  What  means  does  this 
principle  of  Freedom  use  for  its  realization  ? 
This  is  the  second  point  we  have  to  con- 
sider. 

(2.)  The  question  of  the  means  by  which 
Freedom  develops  itself  to  a  World,  con- 
ducts us  to  the  phenomenon  of  History  it- 
self. Although  Freedom  is,  primarily,  an 
undeveloped  idea,  the  means  it  uses  are 
external  and  phenomenal ;  presenting  them- 
selves in  History  to  our  sensuous  vision. 
The  first  glance  at  History  convinces  us 
that  the  actions  of  men  proceed  from  their 
needs,  their  passions,  their  characters  and 
talents;  and  impresses  us  with  the  belief 
that  such  needs,  passions  and  interests  are 
the  sole  springs  of  action — the  efficient 
agents  in  this  scene  of  activity.  Among  these 
may,  perhaps,  be  found  aims  of  a  liberal 
or  universal  kind — benevolence  it  may  be, 
or  noble  patriotism;  but  such  virtues  and 
general  views  are  but  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  the  World  and  its  doings.  We 
may  perhaps  see  the  Ideal  of  Reason  actual- 
ized in  those  who  adopt  such  aims,  and 
within  the  sphere  of  their  influence;  but 
they  bear  only  a  trifling  proportion  to  the 
mass  of  the  human  race;  and  the  extent 
of  that  influence  is  limited  accordingly. 
Passions,  private  aims,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  selfish  desires,  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
most  effective  springs  of  action.  Their 
power  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  respect  none 
of  the  limitations  which  justice  and  morality 
would  impose  on  them;  and  that  these 
natural  impulses  have  a  more  direct  influ- 
ence over  man  than  the  artificial  and  tedi- 
ous discipHne  that  tends  to  order  and  self- 
restraint,  law  and  moraUty.  When  we  look 
at  this  display  of  passions,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  their  violence;  the  Unreason 
wdiich  is  associated  not  only  with  them,  but 
even  (rather  we  might  say  especially)  with 


good  designs  and  righteous  aim.s;  when  we 
see  the  evil,  the  vice,  the  ruin  that  has  be- 
fallen the  most  flourishing  kingdom.*  which 
the  mind  of  man  ever  created;  we  can 
scarce  avoid  being  filled  with  sorrow  at  this 
universal  taint  of  corruption ;  and,  .since  this 
decay  is  not  the  work  of  mere  Nature,  but 
of  the  Human  Will — a  moral  embitterment 
— a  revolt  of  the  Good  Spirit  (if  it  have  a 
place  within  us)  may  well  be  the  result  of 
our  reflections.  Without  rhetorical  exaggera- 
tion, a  simply  truthful  combination  of  the 
miseries  that  have  overwhelmed  the  noblest 
of  nations  and  polities,  and  the  finest  ex- 
emplars of  private  virtue — forms  a  picture 
of  most  fearful  aspect,  and  excites  emotions 
of  the  profoundest  and  most  hopeless  sad- 
ness, counterbalanced  by  no  consolatory-  re- 
sult. We  endure  in  beholding  it  a  mental 
torture,  allowing  no  defence  or  escape  but 
the  consideration  that  what  has  happened 
could  not  be  otherwise;  that  it  is  a  fatahty 
which  no  intervention  could  alter.  And  at 
last  we  draw  back  from  the  intolerable 
disgust  with  which  these  sorrowful  reflec- 
tions threaten  us  into  the  more  agreeable 
environment  of  our  indi\-idual  fife — the 
Present  formed  by  our  private  aims  and 
interests.  In  short  we  retreat  into  the  selfish- 
ness that  stands  on  the  quiet  shore,  and 
thence  enjoys  in  safety  the  distant  spectacle 
of  "wrecks  confusedly  hurled."  But  even 
regarding  History  as  the  slaughter-bench  at 
which  the  happiness  of  peoples,  the  wisdom 
of  States,  and  the  ^•i^tue  of  indiA-iduals  have 
been  victimized — the  question  involuntarily 
arises — to  what  principle,  to  what  final  aim 
these  enormous  sacrifices  have  been  ofiered. 
From  this  point  the  investigation  usually 
proceeds  to  that  which  we  have  made  the 
general  commencement  of  our  inquiry-. 
Starting  from  this  we  pointed  out  those 
phenomena  which  made  up  a  picture  so 
suggestive  of  gloomy  emotions  and  thought- 
ful reflections — as  the  very  field  which  we, 
for  our  part,  regard  as  exhibiting  only  the 
means  for  realizins  what  we  assert  to  be  the 
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essential  destiny — the  absolute  aim,  or — 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing — the  true 
result  of  the  World's  History.  We  have  all 
along  purposely  eschewed  "moral  reflec- 
tions" as  a  method  of  rising  from  the  scene 
of  historical  specialties  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  they  embody.  Besides,  it  is 
not  the  interest  of  such  sentimentaUties 
really  to  rise  above  those  depressing  emo- 
tions; and  to  solve  the  enigmas  of 
Providence  which  the  considerations  that 
occasioned  them  present.  It  is  essential  to 
their  character  to  find  a  gloomy  satisfaction 
in  the  empty  and  fruitless  sublimities  of  that 
negative  result.  We  return  then  to  the  point 
of  view  which  we  have  adopted;  observing 
that  the  successive  steps  (Momente)  of  the 
analysis  to  which  it  will  lead  us,  will  also 
evolve  the  conditions  requisite  for  answer- 
ing the  inquiries  suggested  by  the  panorama 
of  sin  and  suffering  that  history  unfolds. . . . 
Philosophy  shows  that  the  Idea  advances 
to  an  infinite  antithesis;  that,  viz.,  between 
the  Idea  in  its  free,  universal  form — in 
which  it  exists  for  itself — and  the  con- 
trasted form  of  abstract  introversion,  re- 
flection on  itself,  which  is  formal  existence- 
for-self,  personality,  formal  freedom,  such 
as  belongs  to  Spirit  only.  The  universal 
Idea  exists  thus  as  the  substantial  totahty 
of  things  on  the  one  side,  and  as  the  abstract 
essence  of  free  volition  on  the  other  side. 
This  reflection  of  the  mind  on  itself  is  indi- 
vidual self-consciousness — the  polar  oppo- 
site of  the  Idea  in  its  general  form,  and 
therefore  existing  in  absolute  Limitation. 
This  polar  opposite  is  consequently  limita- 
tion, particularization,  for  the  universal 
absolute  being;  it  is  the  side  of  its  definite 
existence;  the  sphere  of  its  formal  reahty, 
the  sphere  of  the  reverence  paid  to  God. — 
To  comprehend  the  absolute  connection  of 
this  antithesis,  is  the  profound  task  of  meta- 
physics. This  Limitation  originates  all  forms 
of  particularity  of  whatever  kind.  The 
formal  volition  [of  which  we  have  spoken] 
wills  itself;  desires  to  make  its  own  person- 


ality valid  in  all  that  it  purposes  and  does: 
even  the  pious  individual  wishes  to  be 
saved  and  happy.  This  pole  of  the  antithesis, 
existing  for  itself,  is — in  contrast  with  the 
Absolute  Universal  Being — a  special  sepa- 
rate existence,  taking  cognizance  of  spe- 
ciahty  only,  and  wilfing  that  alone.  In 
short  it  plays  its  part  in  the  region  of  mere 
phenomena.  This  is  the  sphere  of  particular 
purposes,  in  effecting  which  individuals 
exert  themselves  on  behalf  of  their  individu- 
aUty — give  it  full  play  and  objective  reahza- 
tion.  This  is  also  the  sphere  of  happiness 
and  its  opposite.  He  is  happy  who  finds  his 
condition  suited  to  his  special  character, 
will,  and  fancy,  and  so  enjoys  himself  in 
that  condition.  The  History  of  the  World 
is  not  the  theatre  of  happiness.  Periods  of 
happiness  are  blank  pages  in  it,  for  they 
are  periods  of  harmony — periods  when  the 
antithesis  is  in  abeyance.  Reflection  on  self 
— the  Freedom  above  described — ^is  ab- 
stracly  defined  as  the  formal  element  of 
the  activdty  of  the  absolute  Idea.  The  real- 
izing activity  of  which  we  have  spoken  is 
the  middle  term  of  the  Syllogism,  one  of 
whose  extremes  is  the  Universal  essence, 
the  Idea,  which  reposes  in  the  penetralia 
of  Spirit;  and  the  other,  the  complex  of 
external  things — objective  matter.  That 
activity  is  the  medium  by  which  the  uni- 
versal latent  principle  is  translated  into  the 
domain  of  objectivity.  .  .  . 

(3.)  The  third  point  to  be  analyzed  is, 
therefore — what  is  the  object  to  be  reaUzed 
by  these  means;  i.e.  what  is  the  form  it 
assumes  in  the  realm  of  reality.  We  have 
spoken  of  means;  but  in  the  carrying  out 
of  a  subjective,  limited  aim,  we  have  also 
to  take  into  consideration  the  element  of 
a  material,  either  already  present  or  which 
Las  to  be  procured.  Thus  the  question  would 
arise:  What  is  the  material  in  which  the 
Ideal  of  Reason  is  wrought  out?  The  pri- 
mary answer  would  be — Personality  itself 
— human  desires — Subjectivity  generally. 
In  human  knowledge  and  volition,  as  its 
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material  element,  Reason  attains  positive 
existence.  We  have  considered  subjective 
volition  where  it  has  an  object  which  is  the 
truth  and  essence  of  a  reality;  viz.  where  it 
constitutes  a  great  world-historical  passion. 
As  a  subjective  will,  occupied  with  limited 
passions,  it  is  dependent,  and  can  gratify 
its  desires  only  within  the  limits  of  this 
dependence.  But  the  subjective  will  has  also 
a  substantial  life — a  reality — in  which  it 
moves  in  the  region  of  essential  being  and 
has  the  essential  itself  as  the  object  of  its 
existence.  This  essential  being  is  the  union 
of  the  subjective  with  the  rational  Will:  it 
is  the  moral  Whole,  the  State,  which  is  that 
form  of  reality  in  which  the  individual  has 
and  enjoys  his  freedom;  but  on  the  condi- 
tion of  bis  recognizing,  believing  in  and 
willing  that  which  is  common  to  the  Whole. 
And  this  must  not  be  understood  as  if  the 
subjective  will  of  the  social  unit  attained 
its  gratification  and  enjoyment  through 
that  common  Will;  as  if  this  were  a  means 
provided  for  its  benefit ;  as  if  the  individual, 
in  his  relations  to  other  individuals,  thus 
limited  his  freedom,  in  order  that  this  uni- 


versal limitation — the  mutual  conBtraint 
of  all — might  .secure  a  .small  space  of 
liberty  for  each.  Rather,  we  affirm,  are 
Law,  Morality,  Government,  and  they  alone, 
the  positive  reality  and  comyjletion  of  Free- 
dom. Freedom  of  a  low  and  limited  order, 
is  mere  caprice;  which  finds  its  exercise 
in  the  sphere  of  particular  and  limited 
desires.  .  .  . 

The  State  is  thus  the  embodiment  of 
rational  freedom,  realizing  and  recognizing 
itself  in  an  objective  form.  For  its  objec- 
tivity consists  in  this — that  its  succes.=ive 
stages  are  not  merely  ideal,  but  are  pre.=ent 
in  an  appropriate  reality;  and  that,  in  their 
separate  and  several  working,  thej*  are  ab- 
solutely merged  in  that  agency  by  which  the 
totahty — the  soul — the  individuate  unity — 
is  produced,  and  of  which  it  is  the  result. 

The  State  is  the  Idea  of  Spirit  in  the 
external  manifestation  of  human  Will  and 
its  Freedom.  It  is  to  the  State,  therefore, 
that  change  in  the  aspect  of  Histon.'  indis- 
solubly  attaches  itself;  and  the  successive 
phases  of  the  Idea  manifest  themselves  in  it 
as  distinct  political  -principles. 
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Two  questions  in  epistemology  can  be  distinguished:  that  of  the 
criterion  of  truth,  and  of  the  nature  of  truth.  By  many  idealists  they  are  both 
answered  in  the  theory  of  coherence.  As  a  criterion  of  truth,  coherence  means 
that  a  proposition  is  to  be  considered  true  in  terms  of  its  consistent  and  systematic 
relationship  to  other  propositions.  As  a  theory  of  the  nature  of  truth,  coherence 
means  that  truth  itself  is  a  coherent  system  of  propositions — a  system  such  that, 
as  Professor  Blanshard  writes,  no  proposition  is  arbitrary  and  every  proposition 
is  entailed  by  the  others. 

In  support  of  his  conviction  that  coherence  does  define  the  nature  of 
truth,  Professor  Blanshard  distinguishes  the  immanent  end  of  thought,  systematic 
vision,  from  the  transcendent  end  which  is  fulfillment  in  an  object.  But,  he  argues, 
these  ends  must  be  one:  the  pursuit  of  thought's  own  ideal  must  at  the  same  time 
be  an  apprehension  of  the  real.  This  involves,  then,  a  metaphysical  theory  that 
the  immanent  end  of  thought  is  a  clue  to  the  nature  of  things;  in  other  words, 
that  reality  is  an  ordered,  systematic,  and  intelligible  structure,  and  that  truth 
too  is  such  a  structure. 
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TRUTH  AS  COHERENCE 


Brand  Blanshard  (1892-  ) 


1.  It  has  been  contended  in  the  last 
chapter  that  coherence  is  in  the  end  our 
sole  criterion  of  truth.  We  have  now  to 
face  the  question  whether  it  also  gives  us 
the  nature  of  truth.  We  should  be  clear  at 
the  beginning  that  these  are  different  ques- 
tions, and  that  one  may  reject  coherence  as 
the  definition  of  truth  while  accepting  it  as 
the  test.  It  is  conceivable  that  one  thing 
should  be  an  accurate  index  of  another  and 
still  be  extremely  different  from  it.  There 
have  been  philosophers  who  held  that 
pleasure  was  an  accurate  gauge  of  the 
amount  of  good  in  experience,  but  that  to 
confuse  good  with  pleasure  was  a  gross 
blunder.  There  have  been  a  great  many 
philosophers  who  held  that  for  every 
change  in  consciousness  there  was  a  change 
in  the  nervous  system  and  that  the  two 
corresponded  so  closely  that  if  we  knew  the 
laws  connecting  them  we  could  infallibly 
predict  one  from  the  other;  yet  it  takes 
all  the  hardihood  of  a  behaviorist  to  say 
that  the  two  are  the  same.  Similarly  it  has 
been  held  that  though  coherence  supphes 
an  infallible  measure  of  truth,  it  would  be 
a  very  grave  mistake  to  identify  it  with 
truth. 

2.  The  view  that  truth  is  coherence  rests 
on  a  theory  of  the  relation  of  thought  to 
reality,  and  since  this  is  the  central  problem 
of  the  theory  of  knowledge,  to  begin  one's 
discussion  by  assuming  the  answer  to  it  or 
by  trying  to  make  one  out  of  whole  cloth 
would  be  somewhat  ridiculous.  But  as  this 
was  our  main  problem  in  the  long  discus- 
sions  of   Book   II,   we   may   be   pardoned 

The  selection  is  from  Brand  Blanshard, 
The  Nature  of  Thought,  2  vols.  (London: 
George  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.;  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1939),  Vol.  II, 
pp.  260-269.  Used  by  permission  of  the 
publishers. 


here  for  brevity.  First  we  shall  state  in 
resume  the  relation  of  thought  to  reahty 
that  we  were  there  driven  to  accept,  and 
sketch  the  theory  of  truth  imphcit  in  it. 
We  shall  then  take  up  one  by  one  the  objec- 
tions to  this  theory  and  ask  if  they  can  pass 
muster. 

To  think  is  to  seek  understanding.  And 
to  seek  understanding  is  an  activity  of 
mind  that  is  marked  off  from  all  other 
activities  by  a  highly  distinctive  aim.  This 
aim,  as  we  saw  in  our  chapter  on  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  understanding,  is  to  achieve 
systematic  vision,  so  to  apprehend  what 
is  now  unknown  to  us  as  to  relate  it,  and 
relate  it  necessarily,  to  what  we  know  al- 
ready. We  think  to  solve  problems ;  and  our 
method  of  solving  problems  is  to  build  a 
bridge  of  intelligible  relation  from  the 
continent  of  our  knowledge  to  the  island 
we  wish  to  include  in  it.  Sometimes  this 
bridge  is  causal,  as  when  we  try  to  explain  a 
disease;  sometimes  teleological,  as  when  we 
try  to  fathom  the  move  of  an  opponent  over 
the  chess  board;  sometimes  geometrical,  as 
in  Euclid.  But  it  is  always  systematic; 
thought  in  its  very  nature  is  the  attempt 
to  bring  something  unknown  or  imperfectly 
known  into  a  sub-system  of  knowledge,  and 
thus  also  into  that  larger  system  that  forms 
the  world  of  accepted  beliefs.  That  is  what 
explanation  is.  Why  is  it  that  thought  de- 
sires this  ordered  vision?  Why  should  such 
a  vision  give  satisfaction  when  it  comes  ?  To 
these  questions  there  is  no  answer,  and  if 
there  were,  it  would  be  an  answer  only  be- 
cause it  had  succeeded  in  supplying  the 
characteristic  satisfaction  to  this  unique 
desire. 

But  may  it  not  be  that  what  satisfies 
thought  fails  to  conform  to  the  real  world? 
Where  is  the  guarantee  that  when  I  have 
brought  my  ideas  into  the  form  my  ideal  re- 
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quires,  they  should  be  truef  Here  we  come 
round  again  to  the  tortured  problem  of 
Book  II.  In  our  long  struggle  with  the  rela- 
tion of  thought  to  reality  we  saw  that  if 
thought  and  things  are  conceived  as  related 
only  externally,  then  knowledge  is  luck; 
there  is  no  necessity  whatever  that  what 
satisfies  intelligence  should  coincide  with 
what  really  is.  It  may  do  so,  or  it  may  not; 
on  the  principle  that  there  are  many  misses 
to  one  bull's-eye,  it  more  probably  does  not. 
But  if  we  get  rid  of  the  misleading  analogies 
through  which  this  relation  has  been  con- 
ceived, of  copy  and  original,  stimulus  and 
organism,  lantern  and  screen,  and  go  to 
thought  itself  with  the  question  what  refer- 
ence to  an  object  means,  we  get  a  different 
and  more  hopeful  answer.  To  think  of  a 
thing  is  to  get  that  thing  itself  in  some 
degree  within  the  mind.  To  think  of  a  color 
or  an  emotion  is  to  have  that  within  us 
which  if  it  were  developed  and  completed, 
would  identify  itself  with  the  object.  In 
short,  if  we  accept  its  own  report,  thought 
is  related  to  reality  as  the  partial  to  the 
perfect  fulfilment  of  a  purpose.  The  more 
adequate  its  grasp  the  more  nearly  does  it 
approximate,  the  more  fully  does  it  realize 
in  itself,  the  nature  and  relations  of  its 
objects. 

3.  Thought  thus  appears  to  have  two 
ends,  one  immanent,  one  transcendent.  On 
the  one  hand  it  seeks  fulfilment  in  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  satisfaction,  the  satisfaction  of 
systematic  vision.  On  the  other  hand  it 
seeks  fulfilment  in  its  object.  Now  it  was  the 
chief  contention  of  our  second  book  that 
these  ends  are  one.  Indeed  unless  they  are 
accepted  as  one,  we  could  see  no  alternative 
to  skepticism.  If  the  pursuit  of  thought's 
own  ideal  were  merely  an  elaborate  self- 
indulgence  that  brought  us  no  nearer  to 
reality,  or  if  the  apprehension  of  reality 
did  not  lie  in  the  line  of  thought's  interest, 
or  still  more  if  both  of  these  held  at  once, 
the  hope  of  knowledge  would  be  vain.  Of 
course  it  may  really  be  vain.  If  anyone  cares 


to  doubt  whether  the  framework  of  human 
logic  has  any  bearing  on  the  nature  of 
things,  he  may  be  silenced  pjerhap.s,  but  he 
cannot  be  conclusively  answered.  One  may 
point  out  to  him  that  the  doubt  if.solf  i.o 
framed  in  accordance  with  that  logic,  but 
he  can  reply  that  thus  we  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  logico-centric  predicament; 
further,  that  any  argument  we  can  offer  ac- 
cords equally  well  with  his  hypothesis  and 
with  ours,  with  the  view  that  we  are  merely 
flies  caught  in  a  logical  net  and  the  view 
that  knowledge  reveals  reality.  And  what 
accords  equally  well  with  both  hypotheses 
does  not  support  either  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  other.  But  while  such  doubt  is  beyond 
reach  by  argument,  neither  is  there  any- 
thing in  its  favor.  It  is  a  mere  suspicion 
which  is,  and  by  its  nature  must  remain, 
without  any  positive  ground;  and  as  such 
it  can  hardly  be  discussed.  Such  suspicions 
aside,  we  can  throw  into  the  scale  for  our 
theory  the  impressive  fact  of  the  advance  of 
knowledge.  It  has  been  the  steadfast  as- 
smnption  of  science  whenever  it  came  to 
an  unsolved  problem  that  there  was  a  key 
to  it  to  be  found,  that  if  things  happened 
thus  rather  than  other\s-ise  they  did  so  for 
a  cause  or  reason,  and  that  if  this  were  not 
forthcoming  it  was  never  because  it  was 
lacking,  but  always  because  of  a  passing 
blindness  in  ourselves.  Reflection  has  as- 
sumed that  pursmt  of  its  own  immanent 
end  is  not  only  satisfying  but  revealing, 
that  so  far  as  the  immanent  end  is  achieved 
we  are  making  progress  toward  the  trans- 
cendent end  as  well.  Indeed,  that  these 
ends  coincide  is  the  assumption  of  ever}-  act 
of  thinking  whatever.  To  think  is  to  raise 
a  question;  to  raise  a  question  is  to  seek 
an  explanation;  to  seek  an  explanation  is 
to  assume  that  one  may  be  had;  so  to 
assume  is  to  take  for  granted  that  nature  in 
that  region  is  intelligible.  Certainly  the 
story  of  advancing  knowledge  unwinds  as 
if  self-realization  in  thought  meant  also  a 
coming  nearer  to  reality. 
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4.  That  these  processes  are  really  one 
is  the  metaphysical  base  on  which  our  be- 
lief in  coherence  is  founded.  If  one  admits 
that  the  pursuit  of  a  coherent  system  has 
actually  carried  us  to  what  everyone  would 
agree  to  call  knowledge,  why  not  take  this 
ideal  as  a  guide  that  will  conduct  us  farther  ? 
What  better  key  can  one  ask  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  real?  Our  own  conviction  is 
that  we  should  take  this  immanent  end  of 
thought  in  all  seriousness  as  the  clue  to  the 
nature  of  things.  We  admit  that  it  may 
prove  deceptive,  that  somewhere  thought 
may  end  its  pilgrimage  in  frustration  and 
futility  before  some  blank  wall  of  the  unin- 
telligible. There  are  even  those  who  evince 
their  superior  insight  by  taking  this  as  a 
foregone  conclusion  and  regarding  the  faith 
that  the  real  is  rational  as  the  wishful 
thinking  of  the  "tender-minded."  Their 
attitude  appears  to  us  a  compound  made  up 
of  one  part  timidity,  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
fusal to  hope  lest  they  be  disillusioned;  one 
part  muddled  persuasion  that  to  be  skepti- 
cal is  to  be  sophisticated;  one  part  honest 
dullness  in  faihng  to  estimate  rightly  the 
weight  of  the  combined  postulate  and  suc- 
cess of  knowledge;  one  part  genuine  insight 
into  the  possibility  of  surds  in  nature.  But 
whatever  its  motives,  it  is  a  view  that  goes 
less  well  with  the  evidence  than  the  opposite 
and  brighter  view.  That  view  is  that  reality 
is  a  system,  completely  ordered  and  fully 
intelligible,  with  which  thought  in  its  ad- 
vance is  more  and  more  identifying  itself. 
We  may  look  at  the  growth  of  knowledge, 
individual  or  social,  either  as  an  attempt 
by  our  own  minds  to  return  to  union  with 
things  as  they  are  in  their  ordered  whole- 
ness, or  the  affirmation  through  our  minds 
of  the  ordered  whole  itself.  And  if  we  take 
this  view,  our  notion  of  truth  is  marked 
out  for  us.  Truth  is  the  approximation  of 
thought  to  reality.  It  is  thought  on  its  way 
home.  Its  measure  is  the  distance  thought 
has  travelled,  under  guidance  of  its  inner 
compass,   toward   that   intelligible   system 


which  unites  its  ultimate  object  with  its 
ultimate  end.  Hence  at  any  given  time  the 
degree  of  truth  in  our  experience  as  a 
whole  is  the  degree  of  system  it  has 
achieved.  The  degree  of  truth  of  a  particular 
proposition  is  to  be  judged  in  the  first 
instance  by  its  coherence  with  experience 
as  a  whole,  ultimately  by  its  coherence 
with  that  further  whole,  all-comprehensive 
and  fully  articulated,  in  which  thought  can 
come  to  rest. 

5.  But  it  is  time  we  defined  more  ex- 
phcitly  what  coherence  means.  To  be  sure, 
no  fully  satisfactory  definition  can  be  given ; 
and  as  Dr.  Ewing  says,  "it  is  wrong  to  tie 
down  the  advocates  of  the  coherence  theory 
to  a  precise  definition.  What  they  are  do- 
ing is  to  describe  an  ideal  that  has  never  yet 
been  completely  clarified  but  is  none  the  less 
immanent  in  ail  our  thinking."  Certainly 
this  ideal  goes  far  beyond  mere  consistency. 
Fully  coherent  knowledge  would  be  knowl- 
edge in  which  every  judgment  entailed, 
and  was  entailed  by,  the  rest  of  the  system. 
Probably  we  never  find  in  fact  a  system 
where  there  is  so  much  of  interdependence. 
What  it  means  may  be  clearer  if  we  take  a 
number  of  famihar  systems  and  arrange 
them  in  a  series  tending  to  such  coherence 
as  a  hmit.  At  the  bottom  would  be  a  junk- 
heap,  where  we  could  know  every  item  but 
one  and  still  be  without  any  clue  as  to  what 
that  remaining  item  was.  Above  this  would 
come  a  stone-pile,  for  here  you  could  at 
least  infer  that  what  you  would  find  next 
would  be  a  stone.  A  machine  would  be 
higher  again,  since  from  the  remaining  parts 
one  could  deduce  not  only  the  general  char- 
acter of  a  missing  part,  but  also  its  special 
form  and  function.  This  is  a  high  degree  of 
coherence,  but  it  is  very  far  short  of  the 
highest.  You  could  remove  the  engine  from 
a  motor-car  while  leaving  the  other  parts 
intact,  and  replace  it  with  any  one  of  thou- 
sands of  other  engines,  but  the  thought  of 
such  an  interchange  among  human  heads  or 
hearts    shows    at   once   that    the   interde- 
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pendence  in  a  machine  is  far  below  that  of 
the  body.  Do  we  find  then  in  organic  bodies 
the  highest  conceivable  coherence?  Clearly 
not.  Though  a  human  hand,  as  Aristotle 
said,  would  hardly  be  a  hand  when  de- 
tached from  the  body,  still  it  would  be 
something  definite  enough;  and  we  can 
conceive  systems  in  which  even  this  some- 
thing would  be  gone.  Abstract  a  number 
from  the  number  series  and  it  would  be 
a  mere  unrecognizable  x;  similarly,  the 
very  thought  of  a  straight  line  involves  the 
thought  of  the  Euclidean  space  in  which  it 
falls.  It  is  perhaps  in  such  systems  as 
Euclidean  geometry  that  we  get  the  most 
perfect  examples  of  coherence  that  have 
been  constructed.  If  any  proposition  were 
lacking,  it  could  be  supplied  from  the  rest; 
if  any  were  altered,  the  repercussions  would 
be  felt  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  system.  Yet  even  such  a  system  as  this 
falls  short  of  ideal  system.  Its  postulates 
are  unproved;  they  are  independent  of 
each  other,  in  the  sense  that  none  of  them 
could  be  derived  from  any  other  or  even 
from  all  the  others  together;  its  clear 
necessity  is  bought  by  an  abstractness  so 
extreme  as  to  have  left  out  nearly  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  the  character  of  actual 
things.  A  completely  satisfactory  system 
would  have  none  of  these  defects.  No  propo- 
sition would  be  arbitrary,  every  proposition 
would  be  entailed  by  the  others  jointly  and 
even  singly,^  no  proposition  would  stand 
outside  the  system.  The  integration  would 

1  Coherence  can  be  defined  without  this  point, 
which,  as  Dr.  Ewing  remarks  (Idealism,  231), 
makes  the  case  harder  to  establish.  In  no 
mathematical  system,  for  example,  would 
anyone  dream  of  trying  to  deduce  all  the 
other  propositions  from  any  proposition  taken 
singly.  But  when  we  are  describing  an  ideal, 
such  a  fact  is  not  decisive,  and  I  follow 
Joachim  in  holding  that  in  a  perfectly  coher- 
ent system  every  proposition  would  entail 
ail  others,  if  only  for  the  reason  that  its 
meaning  could  never  be  fully  understood 
without  apprehension  of  the  system  in  its 
entirety. 


be  .so  complete  that  no  part  could  be  seen 
for  what  it  was  without  seeing  its  relation  to 
the  whole,  and  the  whole  it.self  could  be 
understood  only  through  the  contribution 
of  every  part. 

6.  It  may  be  granted  at  once  that  in 
common  life  we  are  satisfied  with  far  less 
than  this.  We  accept  the  demon.strations  of 
the  geometer  as  complete,  and  do  not  think 
of  reproaching  him  because  he  begin.s  with 
postulates  and  leaves  us  at  the  end  with  a 
system  that  is  a  skeleton  at  the  best.  In 
physics,  in  biology,  above  all  in  the  social 
sciences,  we  are  satisfied  with  less  still.  We 
test  judgments  by  the  amount  of  coherence 
which  in  that  particular  subject-matter  it 
seems  reasonable  to  expect.  We  apply,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  the  advice  of  Aristotle, 
and  refrain  from  asking  demonstration  in 
the  physical  sciences,  while  in  mathematics 
we  refuse  to  accept  less.  And  such  facts 
may  be  thought  to  show  that  we  make  no 
actual  use  of  the  ideal  standard  just  de- 
scribed. But  however  much  this  standard 
may  be  relaxed  within  the  limits  of  a 
particular  science,  its  influence  is  e\ident 
in  the  grading  of  the  sciences  generally.  It 
is  precisely  in  those  sciences  that  approach 
most  nearly  to  system  as  here  defined  that 
we  achieve  the  greatest  certainty,  and  pre- 
cisely in  those  that  are  most  remote  from 
such  system  that  our  doubt  is  greatest 
whether  we  have  achieved  scientific  truth 
at  all.  Our  immediate  exactions  shift  with 
the  subject-matter;  our  ultimate  standard 
is  unvarying. 

7.  Now  if  we  accept  coherence  as  the 
test  of  truth,  does  that  commit  us  to  any 
conclusions  about  the  nature  of  truth  or 
reality?  I  think  it  does,  though  more  clearly 
about  reality  than  about  truth.  It  is  past 
belief  that  the  fidelity  of  our  thought  to 
reality  should  be  rightly  measured  by  co- 
herence if  reality  itself  were  not  coherent. 
To  say  that  the  nature  of  things  may  be 
incoherent,  but  we  shall  approach  the  truth 
about  it  precisely  so  far  as  our  thoughts 
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become  coherent,  sounds  very  much  like 
nonsense.  And  providing  we  retained  coher- 
ence as  the  test,  it  would  still  be  nonsense 
even  if  truth  were  conceived  as  correspond- 
ence. On  this  supposition  we  should  have 
truth  when,  our  thought  having  achieved 
coherence,  the  correspondence  was  com- 
plete between  that  thought  and  its  object. 
But  complete  correspondence  between  a  co- 
herent thought  and  an  incoherent  object 
seems  meaningless.  It  is  hard  to  see,  then, 
how  anyone  could  consistently  take  coher- 
ence as  the  test  of  truth  unless  he  took  it 
also  as  a  character  of  reaUty. 

8.  Does  acceptance  of  coherence  as  a 
test  commit  us  not  only  to  a  view  about  the 
structure  of  reality  but  also  to  a  view  about 
the  nature  of  truth  ?  This  is  a  more  difficult 
question.  As  we  saw  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter,  there  have  been  some  highly  repu- 
table philosophers  who  have  held  that  the 
answer  to  "What  is  the  test  of  truth?"  is 
"Coherence,"  while  the  answer  to  "What 
is  the  nature  or  meaning  of  truth?"  is 
"Correspondence."  These  questions  are 
plainly  distinct.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  direct  path  from  the  acceptance  of 
coherence  as  the  test  of  truth  to  its  accept- 
ance as  the  nature  of  truth.  Nevertheless 
there  is  an  indirect  path.  If  we  accept  coher- 
ence as  our  test,  we  must  use  it  everywhere. 
We  must  therefore  use  it  to  test  the  sugges- 
tion that  truth  is  other  than  coherence.  But 
if  we  do,  we  shall  find  that  we  must  reject 
the  suggestion  as  leading  to  incoherence. 
Coherence  is  a  pertinacious  concept  and, 
like  the  well-known  camel,  if  one  lets  it  get 
its  nose  under  the  edge  of  the  tent,  it  will 
shortly  walk  off  with  the  whole. 

Suppose  that,  accepting  coherence  as 
the  test,  one  rejects  it  as  the  nature  of 
truth  in  favor  of  some  alternative;  and  let 
us  assume,  for  example,  that  this  alternative 
is  correspondence.  This,  we  have  said,  is 
incoherent ;  why  ?  Because  if  one  holds  that 
truth   is    correspondence,    one    cannot    in- 


telligibly hold  either  that  it  is  tested  by 
coherence  or  that  there  is  any  dependable 
test  at  all.  Consider  the  first  point.  Sup- 
pose that  we  construe  experience  into  the 
most  coherent  picture  possible,  remember- 
ing that  among  the  elements  included  will 
be  such  secondary  quahties  as  colors, 
odors,  and  sounds.  Would  the  mere  fact 
that  such  elements  as  these  are  coherently 
arranged  prove  that  anything  precisely  cor- 
responding to  them  exists  "out  there"?  I 
cannot  see  that  it  would,  even  if  we  knew 
that  the  two  arrangements  had  closely 
corresponding  patterns.  If  on  one  side  you 
have  a  series  of  elements  a,  b,  c,  .  .  .  ,  and 
on  the  other  a  series  of  elements  a,  P,  y  . . . , 
arranged  in  patterns  that  correspond,  you 
have  no  proof  as  yet  that  the  natures  of 
these  elements  correspond.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  argue  from  a  high  degree  of 
coherence  within  experience  to  its  corre- 
spondence in  the  same  degree  with  anything 
outside.  And  this  difficulty  is  typical.  If 
you  place  the  nature  of  truth  in  one  sort 
of  character  and  its  test  in  something  quite 
different,  you  are  pretty  certain,  sooner  or 
later,  to  find  the  two  falling  apart.  In  the 
end,  the  only  test  of  truth  that  is  not  mis- 
leading is  the  special  nature  or  character 
that  is  itself  constitutive  of  truth. 

Feeling  that  this  is  so,  the  adherents  of 
correspondence  sometimes  insist  that  corre- 
spondence shall  be  its  own  test.  But  then 
the  second  difficulty  arises.  If  truth  does 
consist  in  correspondence,  no  test  can  be 
sufficient.  For  in  order  to  know  that  ex- 
perience corresponds  to  fact,  we  must  be 
able  to  get  at  that  fact,  unadulterated 
with  idea,  and  compare  the  two  sides  with 
each  other.  And  we  have  seen  in  the  last 
chapter  that  such  fact  is  not  accessible. 
When  we  try  to  lay  hold  of  it,  what  we 
find  in  our  hands  is  a  judgment  which  is 
obviously  not  itself  the  indubitable  fact 
we  are  seeking,  and  which  must  be  checked 
by  some  fact  beyond  it.  To  this  process 
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there  is  no  end.  And  even  if  we  did  get  at 
the  fact  directly,  rather  than  through  the 
veil  of  our  ideas,  that  would  be  no  less 
fatal  to  correspondence.  This  direct  seizure 
of  fact  presumahiy  gives  us  truth,  but  since 
that  truth  no  longer  consists  in  correspond- 
ence of  idea  with  fact,  the  main  theory  has 
been  abandoned.  In  short,  if  we  can  know 
fact  only  through  the  medium  of  our  own 
ideas,  the  original  forever  eludes  us;  if  we 
can  get  at  the  facts  directly,  we  have  knowl- 
edge whose  truth  is  not  correspondence.  The 


theory  is  forced  to  chocse  between  skepti- 
cism and  self-contradiction. 

Thus  the  attempt  to  combine  coherence 
as  the  test  of  truth  with  correspondence  as 
the  nature  of  truth  will  not  pa.ss  master  by 
its  own  test.  The  result  is  incoherence.  We 
believe  that  an  appUcation  of  the  test  to 
other  theories  of  truth  would  lead  to  a  like 
result.  The  argument  is:  a.?.sume  coherence 
as  the  test,  and  you  will  be  driven  by  the 
incoherence  of  your  alternatives  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  is  also  the  nature  of  truth. 


3  /  METAPHYSICS 

One  of  the  major  idealist  systems  was  produced  by  the  American 
thinker  Josiah  Royee.  The  following  selection  is  a  statement  of  a  central  argu- 
ment Royce  developed  for  his  position.  Following  Berkeley,  he  first  turns  to  an 
analysis  of  experience  and  concludes  that  all  experience  is  ideal  or  mind  related. 
It  is  but  a  vast  system  of  ideas  that  forces  itself  upon  us. 

Such  an  analytic  statement  ends,  however,  in  a  dilemma,  for  perhaps 
there  lies  beyond  this  system  of  ideas  an  unknowable,  inscrutable  x.  Royce  there- 
fore turns  to  the  second  part  of  his  argument  to  state  his  theory  of  synthetic 
idealism.  Here,  through  his  ingenious  "argument  from  error,"  he  asserts  the  exist- 
ence of  an  inclusive,  infinite  problem-solver  or  Self  that — even  when  we  are  in 
deepest  doubt  and  uncertainty — possesses  in  unity  our  finite  ideas  and  the  objects 
that  would  make  them  true.  Everything  finite  is  dark  and  obscure,  Royce  con- 
cludes, but  the  existence  of  the  Infinite  Self  is  perfectly  sure. 


REALITY  AND  IDEALISM 


Josiah  Royce   (1855-1916) 


Idealism  has  tw^o  aspects.  It  is,  for  the 
first,  a  kind  of  analysis  of  the  world,  an 
analysis  which  so  far  has  no  absolute  char- 
acter about  it,  but  which  undertakes,  in  a 
fashion  that  might  be  acceptable  to  any 
skeptic,  to  examine  what  j'ou  mean  by  all 
the  things,  whatever  thej'  are,  that  you  be- 
lieve in  or  experience.  This  idealistic  analysis 

The  selection  is  from  Josiah  Royce,  The  Spirit 
of  Modern  Philosophy  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Companj-,  1S93),  pp.  350-3S0,  with 
omissions. 


consists  merely  in  a  pointing  out,  by  various 
devices,  that  the  world  of  your  knowledge, 
w'hatever  it  contains,  is  through  and 
through  such  stuff  as  ideas  are  made  of, 
that  you  never  in  your  life  beheved  in  any- 
thing definable  but  ideas,  that,  as  Berkeley 
put  it,  "this  whole  choir  of  heaven  and 
furniture  of  earth"  is  nothing  for  any  of  us 
but  a  system  of  ideas  which  govern  our 
belief  and  our  conduct.  .  .  . 

The  other  aspect  of  ideahsm  is  the  one 
which  gives  us  our  notion  of  the  absolute 
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Self.  To  it  the  first  is  only  preparatory.  This 
second  aspect  is  the  one  which  from  Kant, 
until  the  present  time,  has  formed  the 
deeper  problem  of  thought.  Whenever  the 
world  has  become  more  conscious  of  its 
significance,  the  work  of  human  philosophy 
will  be,  not  nearly  ended  (Heaven  forbid 
an  end! ),  but  for  the  first  time  fairly  begun. 
For  then,  in  critically  estimating  our  pas- 
sions, we  shall  have  some  truer  sense  of 
whose  passions  they  are. 

I  begin  with  the  first  and  the  less  sig- 
nificant aspect  of  ideahsm.  Our  world,  I  say, 
whatever  it  may  contain,  is  such  stuff  as 
ideas  are  made  of.  This  preparatory  sort 
of  idealism  is  the  one  that,  as  I  just  sug- 
gested, Berkeley  made  prominent,  and,  after 
a  fashion  familiar.  I  must  state  it  in  my  own 
way,  although  one  in  vain  seeks  to  attain 
novelty  in  illustrating  so  frequently  de- 
scribed a  view. 

Here,  then,  is  our  so  real  world  of  senses, 
full  of  light  and  warmth  and  sound.  If  any- 
thing could  be  sohd  and  external,  surely, 
one  at  first  will  say,  it  is  this  world.  Hard 
facts,  not  mere  ideas,  meet  us  on  every 
hand.  Ideas  any  one  can  mould  as  he 
wishes.  Not  so  facts.  In  idea  socialists  can 
dream  out  Utopias,  disappointed  lovers  can 
imagine  themselves  successful,  beggars  can 
ride  horses,  wanderers  can  enjoy  the  fire- 
side at  home.  In  the  realm  of  facts,  society 
organizes  itself  as  it  must,  rejected  lovers 
stand  for  the  time  defeated,  beggars  are 
alone  with  their  wishes,  oceans  roll  drearily 
between  home  and  the  wanderer.  Yet  tliis 
world  of  fact  is,  after  all,  not  entirely  stub- 
born, not  merely  hard.  The  strenuous  will 
can  mould  facts.  We  can  form  our  world, 
in  part,  according  to  our  ideas.  Statesmen 
influence  the  social  order,  lovers  woo  afresh, 
wanderers  find  the  way  home.  .  .  . 

But  this  bright  and  beautiful  sense-world 
of  ours, — what,  amongst  these  many  possi- 
ble sorts  of  reality,  does  that  embody?  Are 
the  stars  and  the  oceans,  the  walls  and  the 
pictures,  real  as  the  maiden's  heart  is  real. 


— embodying  the  ideas  of  somebody,  but 
none  the  less  stubbornly  real  for  that?  Or 
can  we  make  something  else  of  their  reahty? 
For,  of  course,  that  the  stars  and  the  oceans, 
the  walls  and  the  pictures  have  some  sort 
of  stubborn  reality,  just  as  the  minds  of 
our  fellows  have,  our  analysis  so  far  does 
not  for  an  instant  think  of  denying.  Our 
present  question  iS;  what  sort  of  reahty? 
Consider,  then,  in  detail,  certain  aspects 
of  the  reality  that  seems  to  be  exemphfied 
in  our  sense-world.  The  subhmity  of  the 
sky,  the  life  and  majesty  of  the  ocean,  the 
interest  of  a  picture, — to  what  sort  of  real 
facts  do  these  belong?  Evidently  here  we 
shall  have  no  question.  So  far  as  the  sense- 
world  is  beautiful,  is  majestic,  is  sublime, 
this  beauty  and  dignity  exist  only  for  the 
appreciative  observer.  If  they  exist  beyond 
him,  they  exist  only  for  some  other  mind, 
or  as  the  thought  and  embodied  purpose  of 
some  universal  soul  of  nature.  A  man  who 
sees  the  same  world,  but  who  has  no  eye 
for  the  fairness  of  it,  will  find  all  the  visible 
facts,  but  will  catch  nothing  of  their  value. 
At  once,  then,  the  sublimity  and  beauty 
of  the  world  are  thus  truths  that  one 
who  pretends  to  insight  ought  to  see, 
and  they  are  truths  which  have  no 
meaning  except  for  such  a  beholder's  mind, 
or  except  as  embodying  the  thought  of  the 
mind  of  the  world.  So  here,  at  least,  is  so 
much  of  the  outer  world  that  is  ideal,  just 
as  the  coin  or  the  jewel  or  the  bank-note 
or  the  bond  has  its  value  not  alone  in  its 
physical  presence,  but  in  the  idea  that  it 
symboHzes  to  a  beholder's  mind,  or  to 
the  relatively  universal  thought  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  But  let  us  look  a  httle  deeper. 
Surely,  if  the  objects  yonder  are  unideal  and 
outer,  odors  and  tastes  and  temperatures 
do  not  exist  in  these  objects  in  just  the 
way  in  which  they  exist  in  us.  Part  of  the 
being  of  these  properties,  at  least,  if  not  all 
of  it,  is  ideal  and  exists  for  us,  or  at  best 
is  once  more  the  embodiment  of  the  thought 
or    purpose    of    some    world-mind.    About 
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tastes  you  cannot  dispute,  because  they 
are  not  only  ideal  but  personal.  For  the 
benumbed  tongue  and  palate  of  diseased 
bodily  conditions,  all  things  are  tasteless. 
As  for  temperatures,  a  well-known  experi- 
ment will  show  how  the  same  water  may 
seem  cold  to  one  hand  and  warm  to  the 
other.  But  even  so,  colors  and  sounds  are 
at  least  in  part  ideal.  Their  causes  may 
have  some  other  sort  of  reality;  but  colors 
themselves  are  not  in  the  things,  since  they 
change  with  the  hght  that  falls  on  the 
things,  vani.sh  in  the  dark  (whilst  the 
things  remained  unchanged),  and  differ  for 
different  eyes.  And  as  for  sounds,  both  the 
pitch  and  the  quality  of  tones  depend  for 
us  upon  certain  interesting  peculiarities  of 
our  hearing  organs,  and  exist  in  nature  only 
as  voiceless  sound-waves  trembhng  through 
the  air.  All  such  sense  quaUties,  then,  are 
ideal.  The  world  yonder  may — yes,  must — 
have  attributes  that  give  reasons  why  these 
quaUties  are  thus  felt  by  us;  for  so  we 
assume.  The  world  yonder  may  even  be  a 
mind  that  thus  expresses  its  will  to  us.  But 
these  quaUties  need  not,  nay,  cannot  resem- 
ble the  ideas  that  are  produced  in  us,  un- 
less, indeed,  that  is  because  these  quaUties 
have  place  as  ideas  in  some  world-mind.  .  .  . 
But  now,  at  this  point,  the  Berkeleyan 
ideaUst  goes  one  step  further.  The  real 
outside  world  that  is  still  left  unexplained 
and  unanalyzed  after  its  beauty,  its  warmth, 
its  odors,  its  tastes,  its  colors,  and  its  tones, 
have  been  relegated  to  the  realm  of  ideal 
truths,  what  do  you  now  mean  by  calling 
it  real?  No  doubt  it  is  known  as  somehow 
real,  but  what  is  this  reality  known  as 
being?  If  you  know  that  this  world  is  still 
there  and  outer,  as  by  hypothesis  you  know, 
you  are  bound  to  say  lohat  this  outer 
character  implies  for  your  thought.  And 
here  you  have  trouble.  Is  the  outer  world, 
as  it  exists  outside  of  your  ideas,  or  of  any- 
body's ideas,  something  ha%ang  shape,  filling 
space,  possessing  solidity,  full  of  moving 
things?  That  would  in  the  first  place  seem 


evident.  The  sound  isn't  outside  of  me, 
but  the  sound-waves,  you  say,  are.  The 
colors  are  ideal  facts;  but  the  ether-waves 
don't  need  a  mind  to  know  them.  Warmth 

is  ideal,  but  the  physical  fact  called  heat, 
this  playing  to  and  fro  of  molecule.s,  Is  real, 
and  is  there  apart  from  any  mind.  But 
once  more,  is  this  so  evident?  What  do  I 
mean  by  the  shape  of  anything,  or  by  the 
size  of  anything?  Don't  I  mean  just  the 
idea  of  shape  or  of  size  that  I  am  obUged 
to  get  under  certain  circumstances?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  any  property  that  I  give 
to  the  real  outer  world?  How  can  I  express 
that  property  except  in  case  I  think  it  in 
terms  of  my  ideas?  As  for  the  sound-waves 
and  the  ether-waves,  what  are  they  but 
things  ideally  conceived  to  explain  the  facts 
of  nature?  The  conceptions  have  doubtless 
their  truth,  but  it  is  an  ideal  truth.  What  I 
mean  by  saying  that  the  things  yonder  have 
shape  and  size  and  trembling  molecules,  and 
that  there  is  air  ^dth  sound-waves,  and 
ether  with  light-waves  in  it, — what  I  mean 
by  all  this  is  that  experience  forces  upon 
me,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  vast  system  of 
ideas,  which  may  indeed  be  founded  in 
truth  beyond  me,  which  in  fact  must  be 
founded  in  such  truth  if  my  experience  has 
any  sense,  but  which,  like  my  ideas  of  color 
and  of  warmth,  are  simply  expressions  of 
how  the  world's  order  must  appear  to  me, 
and  to  anybody  constituted  like  me.  .  .  . 
Thus,  all  the  reaUty  that  we  attribute 
to  our  world,  in  so  far  as  ice  know  and  can 
tell  what  we  mean  thereby,  becomes  ideal. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  certain  system  of  ideas, 
forced  upon  us  by  experience,  which  we 
have  to  use  as  the  guide  of  our  conduct. 
This  system  of  ideas  we  can't  change  by 
our  wish;  it  is  for  us  as  overwhelming  a 
fact  as  guilt,  or  as  the  bearing  of  our  feUows 
towards  us,  but  we  know  it  only  as  such  a 
system  of  ideas.  And  we  call  it  the  world  of 
matter.  John  Stuart  Alill  ver>'  weU  ex- 
pressed the  puzzle  of  the  whole  thing,  as  we 
have  now  reached  the  statement  of  this 
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puzzle,  when  he  called  matter  a  mass  of 
"permanent  possibilities  of  experience"  for 
each  of  us.  Mill's  definition  has  its  faults, 
but  is  a  very  fair  beginning.  You  know 
matter  as  something  that  either  now  gives 
you  this  idea  or  experience,  or  that  would 
give  you  some  other  idea  or  experience 
under  other  circumstances.  A  fire,  while  it 
burns,  is  for  you  a  permanent  possibility  of 
either  getting  the  idea  of  an  agreeable 
warmth,  or  of  getting  the  idea  of  a  bad 
burn,  and  you  treat  it  accordingly.  A  preci- 
pice amongst  mountains  is  a  permanent 
possibility  of  j'our  experiencing  a  fall,  or  of 
your  getting  a  feeling  of  the  exciting  or  of 
the  subhme  in  mountain  scenery.  .  .  .  And 
this  acceptance  of  actual  experience,  this 
belief  in  possible  experience,  constitutes  all 
that  you  mean  by  your  faith  in  the  outer 
world.  .  .  . 

What  I  have  desired  thus  far  is  merely 
to  give  each  of  you,  as  it  were,  the  sensa- 
tion of  being  an  idealist  in  this  first  and 
purely  analytical  sense  of  the  word  ideal- 
ism. The  sum  and  substance  of  it  all  is,  you 
see,  this:  you  know  your  world  in  fact  as 
a  system  of  ideas  about  things,  such  that 
from  moment  to  moment  you  find  this 
system  forced  upon  you  by  experience.  Even 
matter  you  know  just  as  a  mass  of  coher- 
ent ideas  that  you  cannot  help  ha\ang. 
Space  and  time,  as  you  think  them,  are 
surely  ideas  of  yours.  Now,  what  more 
natural  than  to  say  that  ij  this  be  so,  the 
real  world  beyond  you  must  in  itself  be  a 
system  of  somebodj-'s  ideas?  If  it  is,  then 
you  can  comprehend  what  its  existence 
means.  If  it  isn't,  then  since  all  you  can 
know  of  it  is  ideal,  the  real  world  must  be 
utterly  unknowable,  a  bare  x.  Minds  I  can 
understand,  because  I  myself  am  a  mind. 
An  existence  that  has  no  mental  attribute 
is  wholly  opaque  to  me.  So  far,  however, 
from  such  a  world  of  ideas,  existent  beyond 
me  in  another  mind,  seeming  to  coherent 
thought  essentially  wrireal,  ideas  and  minds 
and  their  ways,  are,  on  the  contrary,  the 


hardest  and  stubbornest  facts  that  we  can 
name.  //  the  external  world  is  in  itself 
mental,  then,  be  this  reality  a  standard  and 
universal  thought,  or  a  mass  of  little  atomic 
minds  constituting  the  various  particles  of 
matter,  in  any  case  one  can  comprehend 
what  it  is,  and  will  have  at  the  same  time 
to  submit  to  its  stubborn  authority  as  the 
lover  accepts  the  reaUty  of  the  maiden's 
moods.  If  the  world  isn't  such  an  ideal  thing, 
then  indeed  all  our  science,  which  is  through 
and  through  concerned  with  our  mental 
interpretations  of  things,  can  neither  have 
objective  vahdity,  nor  make  satisfactory 
progress  towards  truth.  For  a  science  is  con- 
cerned with  ideas,  the  world  beyond  all 
ideas  is  a  bare  x. 

But  with  this  bare  x,  you  will  say,  this 
analytical  ideahsm  after  all  leaves  me,  as 
with  something  that,  in  spite  of  all  my 
analyses  and  interpretations,  may  after  all 
be  there  beyond  me  as  the  real  world,  which 
my  ideas  are  vainly  striving  to  reach,  but 
which  eternally  flees  before  me.  So  far,  you 
wiU  say,  what  ideahsm  teaches  is  that  the 
real  world  can  only  be  interpreted  by  treat- 
ing it  as  if  it  were  somebody's  thought.  So 
regarded,  the  ideahsm  of  Berkeley  and  of 
other  such  thinkers  is  very  suggestive,  yei 
it  doesn't  tell  us  what  the  true  world  is, 
but  only  that  so  much  of  the  true  world  as 
we  ever  get  into  our  comprehension  has  to 
be  conceived  in  ideal  terms.  .  .  .  Are  we  not 
just  where  we  started? 

No;  there  hes  now  just  ahead  of  us  the 
goal  of  a  synthetic  ideahstic  conception, 
which  will  not  be  content  with  this  mere 
analysis  of  the  colors  and  forms  of  things, 
and  with  the  mere  discover^'  that  all  these 
are  for  us  nothing  but  ideas.  In  this  second 
aspect,  idealism  grows  bolder,  and  fears 
not  the  profoundest  doubt  that  may  have 
entered  your  mind  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  world  at  all,  or  as  to  whether  it  is  in 
any  fashion  knowable.  State  in  full  the  deep- 
est problem,  the  hardest  question  about  the 
world  that  your  thought  ever  conceived. 
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In  this  new  form  idealism  offers  you  a  sug- 
gestion that  indeed  will  not  wholly  answer 
nor  do  away  with  every  such  problem,  but 
that  certainly  will  set  the  meaning  of  it  in 
a  new  light.  What  this  lU'W  light  is,  I  must 
in  conclusion  seek  to  illustrate. 

Note  the  point  we  have  reached.  Either, 
as  you  see,  your  real  world  yonder  is 
through  and  through  a  world  of  ideas,  an 
outer  mind  that  you  are  more  or  less 
comprehending  through  your  experience,  or 
else,  in  so  far  as  it  is  real  and  outer  it  is 
unknowable,  and  inscrutable  x,  an  absolute 
mystery.  The  dilemma  is  perfect.  .  .  .  Well, 
try  the  darker  choice  that  the  dilemma 
gives  you.  The  world  yonder  shall  be  an  x, 
an  unknowable  something,  outer,  problem- 
atic, foreign,  opaque.  And  you, — you  shall 
look  upon  it  and  beheve  in  it.  Yes,  you  shall 
for  argument's  sake  first  put  on  an  air  of 
resigned  confidence,  and  say,  "I  do  not 
only  fancy  it  to  be  an  extra-mental  and 
unknowable  something  there,  an  impene- 
trable X,  but  I  know  it  to  be  such.  I  can't 
help  it.  I  didn't  make  it  unkno-\vable.  I 
regret  the  fact.  But  there  it  is.  I  have  to 
admit  its  existence.  But  I  know  that  I  shall 
never  solve  the  problem  of  its  nature."  Ah, 
its  nature  is  a  problem,  then.  But  what  do 
you  mean  by  this  "problem"?  Problems  are, 
after  a  fashion,  rather  famihar  things, — 
that  is,  in  the  world  of  ideas.  There  are 
problems  soluble  and  problems  insoluble  in 
that  world  of  ideas.  It  is  a  soluble  problem 
if  one  asks  what  whole  number  is  the  square 
root  of  64.  The  answer  is  S.  It  is  an  insoluble 
problem  if  one  asks  me  to  find  what  whole 
number  is  the  square  root  of  65.  There  is, 
namety,  no  such  whole  number.  .  .  .  Any 
fair  question  could  be  answered  by  one  who 
knew  enough.  No  fair  question  has  an  un- 
knowable answer.  But  now,  if  your  unknow- 
able world  out  there  is  a  thing  of  wholly,  of 
absolutely  problematic  and  inscrutable  na- 
ture, is  it  so  because  you  don't  yet  know 
enough  about  it,  or  because  in  its  very 
nature  and  essence  it  is  an  absurd  thino;,  an 


X  that  would  an.swer  a  question,  which 
actually  it  is  nonsense  to  a.sk?  Surely  one 
must  choose  the  former  alternative.  The 
real  world  may  be  unknown;  it  can't  be 
essentially  unknowable. 

This  subtlety  is  wearisome  enough,  I 
know,  just  here,  but  I  shall  not  dwell  long 
upon  it.  Plainly  if  the  unknowable  world 
out  there  is  through  and  through  in  its 
nature  a  really  inscrutable  problem,  thi.s 
must  mean  that  in  nature  it  resembles  such 
problems  as.  What  is  the  whole  number  that 
is  the  square  root  of  65?  Or,  What  two 
adjacent  hills  are  there  that  have  no  valley 
between  them?  For  in  the  world  of  thought 
such  are  the  only  insoluble  problems.  All 
others  either  may  now  be  solved,  or  would 
be  solved  if  we  knew  more  than  we  now  do. 
But,  once  more,  if  this  unknowable  is  only 
just  the  real  world  as  now  unkno\\Ti  to  us, 
but  capable  some  time  of  becoming  known, 
then  remember  that,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
only  a  mind  can  ever  become  an  object 
known  to  a  mind.  If  I  know  you  as  external 
to  me,  it  is  only  because  you  are  minds.  If 
I  can  come  to  know  any  truth,  it  is  only 
in  so  far  as  this  truth  is  essentially  mental, 
is  an  idea,  is  a  thought,  that  I  can  ever  come 
to  know  it.  Hence,  if  that  so-called  unknow- 
able, that  unknown  outer  world  there,  ever 
could,  by  any  de^■ice,  come  within  our  ken, 
then  it  is  already  an  ideal  world.  For  just 
that  is  what  our  whole  ideahstic  analysis 
has  been  proving.  Only  ideas  are  knowable. 
And  nothing  absolutely  unknowable  can 
exist.  For  the  absolutely  unknowable,  the 
X  pure  and  simple,  the  Kantian  thing  in 
itself,  simply  cannot  be  admitted.  The 
notion  of  it  is  nonsense.  The  assertion  of  it 
is  a  contradiction.  .  .  . 

Once  more,  then,  to  sum  up  here,  if, 
however  vast  the  world  of  the  unknown, 
only  the  essentially  knowable  can  exist, 
and  if  everything  knowable  is  an  idea,  a 
mental  somewhat,  the  content  of  some  mind, 
then  once  for  all  we  are  the  world  of  ideas. 
Your  deepest  doubt  proves  this.  Only  the 
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nonsense  of  that  inscrutable  x,  of  that 
Abracadabra,  of  that  Snark,  the  Unknow- 
able of  whose  essence  you  make  your  real 
world,  prevents  you  from  seeing  this. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  dilemma. 
Either  ideahsm,  we  said,  or  the  unknowable. 
What  we  have  now  said  is  that  the  abso- 
lutely unknowable  is  essentially  an  absurd- 
ity, a  non-existent.  For  any  fair  and  stat- 
able problem  admits  of  an  answer.  //  the 
world  exists  yonder,  its  essence  is  then 
already  capable  of  being  known  by  some 
mind.  If  capable  of  being  known  by  a  mind, 
this  essence  is  then  already  essentially  ideal 
and  mental.   .   .   . 

But  with  this  result  we  come  in  presence 
of  a  final  problem.  All  this,  you  say,  depends 
upon  my  assurance  that  there  is  after  all  a 
real  and  therefore  an  essentially  knowable 
and  rational  world  yonder.  Such  a  world 
would  have  to  be  in  essence  a  mind,  or  a 
world  of  minds.  But  after  all,  how  does  one 
ever  escape  from  the  prison  of  the  inner 
hfe?  Am  I  not  in  all  this  merely  wandering 
amidst  the  realm  of  my  own  ideas?  My 
world,  of  course,  isn't  and  can't  be  a  mere  x, 
an  essentially  unknowable  thing,  just  be- 
cause it  is  my  world,  and  I  have  an  idea  of 
it.  But  then  does  not  this  mean  that  my 
world  is,  after  all,  forever  just  my  world,  so 
that  I  never  get  to  any  truth  beyond  my- 
self? Isn't  this  result  very  disheartening? 
My  world  is  thus  a  world  of  ideas,  but 
alas!  how  do  I  then  ever  reach  those  ideas 
of  the  minds  beyond  me? 

The  answer  is  a  simple,  but  in  one  sense 
a  very  problematic  one.  You,  in  one  sense, 
namely,  never  do  or  can  get  beyond  your 
own  ideas,  nor  ought  you  to  wish  to  do  so, 
because  in  truth  all  those  other  minds  that 
constitute  your  outer  and  real  world  are  in 
essence  one  with  your  own  self.  This  whole 
world  of  ideas  is  essentially  one  world,  and 
so  it  is  essentially  the  world  of  one  self  and 
That  art  Thou. 

The  truth  and  meaning  of  this  deepest 
proposition  of  all  ideaUsm  is  now  not  at 


all  remote  from  us.  The  considerations, 
however,  upon  which  it  depends  are  of  the 
dryest  possible  sort,  as  commonplace  as  they 
are  deep. 

Whatever  objects  you  may  think  about, 
whether  they  are  objects  directly  known  to 
you,  or  objects  infinitely  far  removed, 
objects  in  the  distant  stars,  or  objects  re- 
mote in  time,  or  objects  near  and  present, — 
such  objects,  then,  as  a  number  with  fifty 
places  of  digits  in  it,  or  the  mountains  on 
the  other  side  of  the  moon,  or  the  day  of 
your  death,  or  the  character  of  Cromwell, 
or  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  a  name  that 
you  are  just  now  trying  to  think  of  and  have 
forgotten,  or  the  meaning  of  some  mood  or 
feeling  or  idea  now  in  your  mind, — all  such 
objects,  I  insist,  stand  in  a  certain  constant 
and  curious  relation  to  your  mind  whenever 
you  are  thinking  about  them, — a  relation 
that  we  often  miss  because  it  is  so  familiar. 
What  is  this  relation?  Such  an  object,  while 
you  think  about  it,  needn't  be,  as  popular 
thought  often  supposes  it  to  be,  the  cause 
of  your  thoughts  concerning  it.  Thus,  when 
you  think  about  Cromwell's  character, 
Cromwell's  character  isn't  just  now  causing 
any  ideas  in  you, — isn't,  so  to  speak,  doing 
anything  to  you.  Cromwell  is  dead,  and 
after  fife's  fitful  fever  his  character  is  a  very 
inactive  thing.  Not  as  the  cau^e,  but  as  the 
object  of  your  thought  is  Cromwell  present 
to  you.  Even  so,  if  you  choose  now  to  think 
of  the  moment  of  your  death,  that  moment 
is  somewhere  off  there  in  the  future,  and 
you  can  make  it  your  object,  but  it  isn't 
now  an  active  cause  of  your  ideas.  The 
moment  of  your  death  has  no  present  physi- 
cal existence  at  all,  and  just  now  causes 
nothing.  So,  too,  with  the  mountains  on 
the  other  side  of  the  moon.  When  you  make 
them  the  object  of  your  thought,  they  re- 
main indifferent  to  you.  They  do  not  affect 
you.  You  never  saw  them.  But  all  the  same 
you  can  think  about  them. 

Yet  this  thinking  about  things  is, 
after  all,  a  very  curious  relation  in  which 
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to  stand  to  things.  In  order  to  think  about 
a  thing,  it  is  not  enough  that  I  should  have 
an  idea  in  me  that  merely  resembles  that 
thing.  This  last  is  a  very  important  observa- 
tion. I  repeat,  it  is  not  enough  that  I  should 
merely  have  an  idea  in  me  that  resembles 
the  thing  whereof  I  think.  I  have,  for 
instance,  in  me  the  idea  of  a  pain.  Another 
man  has  a  pain  just  like  mine.  Say  we  both 
have  toothache;  or  have  both  burned  our 
fingertips  in  the  same  way.  Now  my  idea 
of  pain  is  just  hke  the  pain  in  him,  but  I 
am  not  on  that  account  necessarily  thinking 
about  his  pain,  merely  because  what  I  am 
thinking  about,  namely  my  own  pain,  re- 
sembles his  pain.  No;  to  think  about  an 
object  you  must  not  merely  have  an  idea 
that  resembles  the  object,  but  you  must 
mean  to  have  your  idea  resemble  that 
object.  Stated  in  other  form,  to  think  of  an 
object  you  must  consciously  aim  at  that 
object,  you  must  pick  out  that  object,  you 
must  already  in  some  measure  possess 
that  object  enough,  namely,  to  identify  it 
as  what  you  mean.  But  how  can  you  mean, 
how  can  you  aim  at,  how  can  you  possess, 
how  can  you  pick  out,  how  can  you  identify 
what  is  not  already  present  in  essence  to 
your  own  hidden  self?  Here  is  surely  a  deep 
question.  When  you  aim  at  yonder  object, 
be  it  the  mountains  in  the  moon  or  the  day 
of  your  death,  you  really  say,  "I,  as  my  real 
self,  as  my  larger  self,  as  my  complete 
consciousness,  already  in  deepest  truth 
possess  that  object,  have  it,  own  it,  identify 
it.  And  that,  and  that  alone,  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  me  in  my  transient,  my  indi\ddual, 
my  momentary  personality,  to  mean  yonder 
object,  to  inquire  about  it,  to  be  partly 
aware  of  it  and  partly  ignorant  of  it."  You 
can't  mean  what  is  utterly  foreign  to  you. 
You  mean  an  object,  you  assert  about  it, 
you  talk  about  it,  yes,  you  doubt  or  wonder 
about  it,  you  admit  your  private  and  indi- 
vidual ignorance  about  it,  only  in  so  far 
as  your  larger  self,  your  deeper  personahtj', 
your  total  of  normal  consciousness  already 


has  that  object.  Your  momentary  and 
private  wonder,  ignorance,  inquiry,  or  ai?- 
sertion,  about  the  object,  imphes,  aL^-serts, 
presupjposes,  that  your  total  .self  i.s  in  full 
and  immediate  po.s.se.ssion  of  the  object. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  very  nature  of  that 
curious  relation  of  a  thought  to  an  object 
which  we  are  now  considering.  The  self  that 
is  doubting  or  asserting,  or  that  is  even  feel- 
ing its  private  ignorance  about  an  object, 
and  that  still,  even  in  consequence  of  all 
this,  is  meaning,  is  aiming  at  such  object, 
is  in  essence  identical  with  the  self  for 
which  this  object  exists  in  its  complete  and 
consciously  known  truth.  .  .  . 

In  this  way  I  suggest  to  you  the  proof 
which  a  rigid  analysis  of  the  logic  of  our 
most  commonplace  thought  would  give  for 
the  doctrine  that  in  the  world  there  is  but 
one  Self,  and  that  it  is  his  world  which  we 
all  ahke  are  truly  meaning,  whether  we 
talk  of  one  another  or  of  Cromwell's  char- 
acter or  of  the  fixed  stars  or  of  the  far-off 
eons  of  the  future.  The  relation  of  my 
thought  to  its  object  has,  I  insist,  this  curi- 
ous character,  that  tmless  the  thought  and 
its  object  are  parts  of  one  larger  thought,  I 
can't  even  be  meaning  that  object  yonder, 
can't  even  be  in  error  about  it,  can't  even 
doubt  its  existence.  You,  for  instance,  are 
part  of  one  larger  self  with  me,  or  else  I 
can't  even  be  meaning  to  address  you  as 
outer  beings.  You  are  part  of  one  larger  self 
along  with  the  most  mysterious  or  most  re- 
mote fact  of  nature,  along  with  the  moon, 
and  all  the  hosts  of  heaven,  along  with  all 
truth  and  all  beauty.  Else  could  you  not 
even  intend  to  speak  of  such  objects  beyond 
you.  For  whatever  you  speak  of  you  wiU 
find  that  your  world  is  meant  by  you  as  just 
3-our  world.  Talk  of  the  unknowable,  and  it 
forthwith  becomes  your  unknowable,  your 
problem,  whose  solution,  unless  the  prob- 
lem be  a  mere  nonsense  question,  your 
larger  self  must  own  and  be  aware  of.  The 
deepest  problem  of  life  is,  "What  is  this 
deeper  self?"  And  the  only  answer  is,  It  is 
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the  self  that  knows  in  unity  all  truth.  This, 
I  insist,  is  no  hypothesis.  It  is  actually  the 
presupposition  of  your  deepest  doubt.  And 
that  is  why  I  say :  Everything  finite  is  more 
or  less  obscure,  dark,  doubtful.  Only  the 
Infinite  Self,  the  problem-solver,  the  com- 
plete thinker,  the  one  who  knows  what  we 
mean  even  when  we  are  most  confused  and 
ignorant,  the  one  who  includes  us,  who  has 
the  world  present  to  himself  in  unity,  before 
whom  all  past  and  future  truth,  all  distant 
and  dark  truth  is  clear  in  one  eternal  mo- 
ment, to  whom  far  and  forgot  is  near,  who 
thinks  the  whole  of  nature,  and  in  whom 
are  all  things,  the  Logos,  the  world-posses- 
sor,— only  liis  existence,  I  say,  is  perfectly 
sure.  .  .  . 

And  now,  as  to  the  unity  of  this  Self. 
Can  there  be  many  such  organic  selves, 
mutually  separate  unities  of  moments  and 
of  the  objects  that  these  moments  mean? 
Nay,  were  there  many  such,  would  not  their 
manifoldness  be  a  truth?  Their  relations, 
would  not  these  be  real?  Their  distinct 
places  in  the  world-order,  would  not  these 
things  be  objects  of  possible  true  or  false 
thoughts?  If  so,  must  not  there  be  once 
more  the  inclusive  real  Self  for  whom  these 
truths  were  true,  these  separate  selves  in- 
terrelated, and  their  variety  absorbed  in 
the  organism  of  its  rational  meaning? 

There  is,  then,  at  last,  but  one  Self,  or- 
ganically, reflectively,  consciously  inclusive 
of  all  the  selves,  and  so  of  all  truth.  I  have 
called  this  self.  Logos,  problem-solver,  all- 
knower.  Consider,  then,  last  of  all,  his  rela- 
tion to  problems.  In  the  previous  lecture 
we  doubted  many  things;  we  questioned 
the  whole  seeming  world  of  the  outer  order ; 
we  wondered  as  to  space  and  time,  as  to 
nature  and  evolution,  as  to  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  things.  Now  he  who  wonders 
is  like  him  who  doubts.  Has  his  wonder  any 
rationality  about  it?  Does  he  mean  any- 
tliing  by  his  doubt?  Then  the  truth  that 


he  means,  and  about  which  he  wonders,  has 
its  real  constitution.  As  wonderer,  he  in  the 
moment  possesses  not  this  solving  truth ;  he 
appeals  to  the  self  who  can  solve.  That  self 
must  possess  the  solution  just  as  surely  as 
the  problem  has  a  meaning.  The  real  nature 
of  space  and  time,  the  real  beginning  of 
things,  where  matter  was  at  any  point  of 
time  in  the  past,  what  is  to  become  of  the 
world's  energy:  these  are  matters  of  truth, 
and  truth  is  necessarily  present  to  the  Self  ' 
as  in  one  all-comprehending  self-completed 
moment,  beyond  which  is  naught,  within 
which  is  the  world. 

The  world,  then,  is  such  stuff  as  ideas 
are  made  of.  Thought  possesses  all  things. 
But  the  world  isn't  unreal.  It  extends  in- 
finitely bej'ond  our  private  consciousness, 
because  it  is  the  world  of  an  universal  mind. 
What  facts  it  is  to  contain  only  experience 
can  inform  us.  There  is  no  magic  that  can 
anticipate  the  work  of  science.  Absolutely 
the  only  thing  sure  from  the  first  about  this 
world,  however,  is  that  it  is  intelligent,  ra- 
tional, orderly,  essentially  comprehensible, 
so  that  all  its  problems  are  somewhere 
solved,  all  its  darkest  mysteries  are  known 
to  the  supreme  Self.  This  Self  infinitely 
and  reflectively  transcends  our  conscious- 
ness, and  therefore,  since  it  includes  us,  it  is 
at  the  very  least  a  person,  and  more  defi- 
nitely conscious  than  we  are;  for  what  it 
possesses  is  self-reflecting  knowledge,  and 
what  is  knowledge  aware  of  itself,  but  con- 
sciousness? Beyond  the  seeming  wreck  and 
chaos  of  our  finite  problems,  its  eternal 
insight  dwells,  therefore,  in  absolute  and 
supreme  majesty.  Yet  it  is  not  far  from 
every  one  of  us.  There  is  no  least  or  most 
transient  thought  that  flits  through  a  child's 
mind,  or  that  troubles  with  the  faintest  line 
of  care  a  maiden's  face,  and  that  still  does 
not  contain  and  embody  something  of  this 
divine  Logos. 
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Idealist  ethics  has  generally  centered  on  an  ideal  of  individual  devel- 
opment or  personal  worth.  Values,  as  T.  H.  Green  wrote,  exist  "in,  of,  and  for 
persons";  and  the  norm  of  life,  as  Hegel  suggested,  is  to  "be  a  person  and  respect 
others  as  persons."  The  theory  developed  by  idealists  from  premises  such  as  these 
is  usually  called — as  it  is  by  F.  H.  Bradley,  the  author  of  the  following  selection — 
self-realization  ethics. 

Morality,  Bradley  holds,  is  coextensive  with  the  realization  of  an  ideal 
self.  The  self  to  be  realized  is  not,  it  should  be  noted  carefully,  this  or  that  feeling, 
or  a  self  simply  to  be  pleased.  If  I  wish  to  achieve  my  true  moral  being,  I  must 
realize  something  beyond  my  present  fragmentary  being.  What  should  I  realize? 
The  first  part  of  Bradley's  answer  is,  "my  station  and  its  duties" — that  is,  my 
place  within  the  state  and  society.  This  is  an  essential  part  of  the  moral  life;  for 
man  is  a  social  animal,  he  finds  his  being  only  in  society,  and  apart  from  society 
he  is  but  an  impossible  abstraction. 

Yet  there  is  a  content  to  this  self  beyond  "my  station"  in  the  form  of 
an  ideal  good  that  is  more  than  social.  Morality  for  Bradley  is  ultimately  the 
realization  of  the  self  as  the  good  will — a  will,  that  is,  that  realizes  an  end  above 
particular  men,  that  is  superior  to  them,  and  that  confronts  them  as  a  law  or  obli- 
gation. The  good  will  is  also  a  single,  "concrete"  universal — a  universal  that  is  not 
only  above  but  also  in  particular  details.  Finally,  the  good  will  remains  an  ideal, 
partly  perhaps  but  never  fully  real. 

MORALITY  AND  SELF-REALIZATION 
F.  H.  Bradley  (1846-1924) 

It  is  a  moral  duty  to  realize  everywhere  directly  and  immediately  involve  relation 

the  best  self,  which  for  us  in  this  sphere  is  to  others.  Or  from  another  point  of  \ievr, 

an  ideal  self;  and,  asking  what  morality  is,  what  is  aimed  at  is  the  realization  in  me  (1) 

we  so  far  must  answer,  it  is  coextensive  with  of  the  ideal  which  is  reahzed  in  society,  of 

self-realization  in  the  sense  of  the  realiza-  my  station  and  its  duties,  or   (2)   of  the 

tion  of  the  ideal  self  in  and  by  us.  And  thus  ideal  which  is  not  there  fully  realized;  and 

we   are  led   to   the   enquiry,   what   is   the  this  is  (a)  the  perfection  of  a  social  and  (b) 

content  of  this  ideal  self.  of  a  non-social  self.  Or  again  (it  is  all  the 

.  .  .  We  can  at  once  gather  that  the  same  thing)  we  may  di\dde  into  (1)  duties 

good  self  is  the  self  which  realizes  (1)  a  so-  to  oneself  which  are  not  regarded  as  social 

cial,   (2)  a  non-social  ideal;   the  self,  first,  duties,   (2)   duties  to  oneself  which  are  so 

which  does,  and,   second,  which  does  not  regarded,  these  latter  being  (a)  the  duties 


of  my  station  which  I  happen  to  be  in,  (b) 

The  selection  is  from  Essay  VI,  "Ideal  Moral-  duties  beyond  that  station.  Let  us  further 

ity,"  in  F.  H.  Bradley,  Ethical  Studies  (New  explain 

York:  G.  E.  Stechert  &  Co.;  London:  Henry  '    ^'        ^     x     r  xi  j      ij-  \. 

S.  King  &  Co.,  1876),  pp.  197-209,  with  omis-  The  content  of  the  good  self,  we  see,  has 

sions.  3,  threefold  origin;   and   (1)   the  first  and 
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most  important  contribution  comes  from 
what  we  have  called  my  station  and  its 
duties,  and  of  this  we  have  spoken  already 
at  some  length.  We  saw  that  the  notion  of 
an  individual  man  existing  in  his  own  right 
independent  of  society  was  an  idle  fancy, 
that  a  human  being  is  human  because  he 
has  drawn  his  being  from  human  society, 
because  he  is  the  individual  embodiment  of 
a  larger  life;  and  we  saw  that  this  larger 
hfe,  of  the  family,  society,  or  the  nation, 
was  a  moral  will,  an  universal  the  realiza- 
tion of  which  in  his  personal  will  made  a 
man's  morahty.  We  have  nothing  to  add 
here  except  in  passing  to  call  attention  to 
what  we  latelj'^  advanced,  viz.  that  the 
good  man  is  good  throughout  all  his  life  and 
not  merely  in  parts;  and  further  to  request 
the  reader  to  turn  to  himself  and  ask  him- 
self in  what  his  better  self  consists.  He  will 
find,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  consists  in  his  loyalty,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit,  performing  his  duties  and 
filling  his  place  as  the  member  of  a  family, 
society,  and  the  state.  He  will  find  that, 
when  he  has  satisfied  the  demands  of  these 
spheres  upon  him,  he  will  in  the  main  have 
covered  the  claims  of  what  he  calls  his  good 
self.  The  basis  and  foundation  of  the  ideal 
self  is  the  self  which  is  true  to  my  station 
and  its  duties. 

But  (2)  we  saw  also  that,  if  we  investi- 
gate our  good  self,  we  find  something  be- 
sides, claims  beyond  what  the  world  expects 
of  us,  a  will  for  good  beyond  what  we  see 
to  be  reahzed  anywhere.  The  good  in  my 
station  and  its  duties  was  visibly  realized  in 
the  world,  and  it  was  mostly  possible  to  act 
up  to  that  real  ideal;  but  this  good  beyond 
is  only  an  ideal;  for  it  is  not  wholly  real- 
ized in  the  world  we  see,  and,  do  what  we 
may,  we  can  not  find  it  realized  in  ourselves. 
It  is  what  we  strive  for  and  in  a  manner 
do  gain,  but  never  attain  to  and  never 
possess.  And  this  ideal  self  (so  far  as  we 
are  concerned  with  it  here)  is  a  social  self. 
The  perfect  types  of  zeal  and  purity,  honor 


and  love,  which,  figured  and  presented  in 
our  own  situation  and  circumstances,  and 
thereby  unconsciously  specialized,  become 
the  guides  of  our  conduct  and  law  of  our 
being,  are  social  ideals.  They  directly  in- 
volve relation  to  other  men,  and,  if  you 
remove  others,  you  immediately  make  the 
practice  of  these  virtues  impossible.  .  .  . 

But  (3)  there  remains  in  the  good  self 
a  further  region  we  have  not  yet  entered 
on;  an  ideal,  the  realization  of  which  is 
recognized  as  a  moral  duty,  but  which  yet 
in  its  essence  does  not  involve  direct  rela- 
tion to  other  men.  The  reaUzation  for  my- 
self of  truth  and  beauty,  the  hving  for  the 
self  which  in  the  apprehension,  the  knowl- 
edge, the  sight,  and  the  love  of  them  finds 
its  true  being,  is  (all  those  who  know  the 
meaning  of  the  words  will  bear  me  out)  a 
moral  obhgation,  which  is  not  felt  as  such 
only  so  far  as  it  is  too  pleasant. 

It  is  a  moral  duty  for  the  artist  or  the 
enquirer  to  lead  the  life  of  one,  and  a 
moral  offence  when  he  fails  to  do  so.  But  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  impossible,  without 
violent  straining  of  the  facts,  to  turn  these 
virtues  into  social  virtues  or  duties  to  my 
neighbor.  No  doubt  such  virtues  do  as  a 
rule  lead  indirectly  to  the  welfare  of  others, 
but  this  is  not  enough  to  make  them  social; 
their  social  bearing  is  indirect,  and  does  not 
lie  in  their  very  essence.  The  end  they  aim 
at  is  a  single  end  of  their  own,  the  content 
of  wliich  does  not  necessarily  involve  the 
good  of  other  men.  This  we  can  see  from 
supposing  the  opposite.  If  that  were  true, 
then  it  would  not  be  the  duty  of  the  en- 
quirer, as  such,  simply  to  enquire,  or  of  the 
artist,  as  such,  simply  to  produce  the  best 
work  of  art;  but  each  would  have  to  con- 
sider ends  falhng  outside  his  science  or  art, 
and  would  have  no  right  to  treat  these  lat- 
ter as  ends  in  themselves.  "Nor  has  he,"' 
may  be  the  confident  answer.  I  reply  that 
to  me  this  is  a  question  of  fact,  and  to  me 
it  is  a  fact  that  the  moral  consciousness  rec- 
ognizes the  perfecting  of  my  intellectual  or 
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artistic  nature  by  the  production  of  the 
proper  results,  as  an  end  in  itself  and  not 
merely  as  a  means.  The  pursuit  of  these 
ends,  apart  from  what  they  lead  to,  is  ap- 
proved as  morally  desirable,  not  perhaps  by 
the  theory,  but,  I  think,  by  the  instinctive 
judgment  of  all  persons  worth  considering; 
and  if,  and  while,  this  fact  stands,  for  me  at 
least  it  is  not  affected  by  doctrines  which 
require  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  To  say, 
without  society  science  and  art  could  not 
have  arisen,  is  true.  To  say,  apart  from  so- 
ciety the  life  of  an  artist  or  man  of  science 
can  not  be  carried  on,  is  also  true;  but 
neither  truth  goes  to  show  that  society  is 
the  ultimate  end,  unless  by  an  argument 
which  takes  the  basis  of  a  result  as  its  final 
cause,  and  which  would  prove  the  physical 
and  physiological  conditions  of  society  to 
be  the  end  for  which  it  existed.  Man  is  not 
man  at  all  unless  social,  but  man  is  not 
much  above  the  beasts  unless  more  than 
social.  .  .  . 

The  field  of  morality  we  find  is  the 
whole  field  of  life;  its  claim  is  as  wide  as 
self-realization,  and  the  question  raised  be- 
fore now  presents  itself.  Are  morality  and 
self-reahzation  the  same  and  not  different? 
This  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  the  case. 
The  moral  end  is  to  realize  the  self,  and  all 
the  forms  of  the  realizing  of  the  self  are 
seen  to  fall  within  the  sphere  of  morality; 
and  so  it  seems  natural  to  say  that  morality 
is  the  process  of  self-realization,  and  the 
most  moral  man  is  the  man  who  most  fully 
and  energeticall}^  realizes  human  nature. 
Virtue  is  excellence,  and  the  most  excellent 
is  the  most  virtuous. 

If  we  say  this,  however,  we  come  into 
direct  collision  with  the  moral  consciousness, 
which  clearly  distinguishes  moral  from 
other  excellence,  and  asserts  that  the  latter 
is  not  in  itself  moral  at  all ;  and  we  find  the 
dehverance  of  that  consciousness  in  the  em- 
phatic maxim  that  nothing  is  morally  good 
save  a  good  will.  This  maxim  we  shall  forth- 
with take  to  be  true,  and  so  proceed. 


Morality  then  will  be  the  realization  of 
the  self  as  the  good  will.  It  is  not  self-reali- 
zation from  all  points  of  view,  though  all 
self-realization  can  be  looked  at  from  this 
one  point  of  view;  for  all  of  it  involves 
will,  and,  so  far  as  the  will  is  good,  so  far  is 
the  reaUzation  moral.  Strictly  speaking  and 
in  the  proper  sense,  morality  is  self-realiza- 
tion within  the  sphere  of  the  personal  will. 
We  see  this  plainly  in  art  and  science,  for 
there  we  have  moral  excellence,  and  that  ex- 
cellence does  not  he  in  mere  skill  or  mere 
success,  but  in  single-mindedness  and  devo- 
tion to  what  seems  best  as  against  what  we 
merely  happen  to  hke.  .  .  . 

The  general  end  is  self-realization,  the 
making  real  of  the  ideal  self;  and  for  moral- 
ity, in  particular,  the  ideal  self  is  the  good 
will,  the  identification  of  mj'  vdW  with  the 
ideal  as  an  universal  will.  The  end  for 
morals  is  a  will,  and  my  will,  and  an  uni- 
versal will,  and  one  will.  Let  us  briefly  refer 
on  these  heads  to  the  moral  consciousness. 

Nothing,  we  have  seen,  is  good  but  a 
good  will.  The  end  for  morals  is  not  the 
mere  existence  of  any  sort  of  ideal  indiffer- 
ently, but  it  is  the  reahzation  of  an  ideal 
will  in  my  will.  The  end  is  the  ideal  willed 
by  me,  the  wilUng  of  the  ideal  in  and  by  my 
will,  and  hence  an  ideal  will.  And  my  will  as 
reahzing  the  ideal  is  the  good  will.  A  will 
which  obeys  no  law  is  not  moral,  a  law 
which  is  not  willed  is  nothing  for  moraUty. 
Acts,  so  far  as  they  spring  from  the  good 
will,  are  good,  and  a  temper  and  habits  and 
character  are  good  so  far  as  they  are  a  pres- 
ent good  will,  result  from  it  and  embody  it ; 
and  what  issues  from  a  good  character  must 
thus  hkewise  be  morally  good. 

That  the  good  will  for  morahty  is  my 
will  is  obvious  enough,  and  it  is  no  less 
plain  that  it  is  presented  as  universal.  That 
does  not  mean  that  ever^'body  does  or  has 
to  do  what  I  do,  but  it  means  that,  if  they 
were  I,  they  must  do  as  I  have  to  do,  or 
else  be  immoral;  it  means  that  my  moral 
will  is  not  the  mere  will  of  mvself  as  this 
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or  that  man,  but  something  above  it  and 
beyond  it.  And  further,  again,  the  good  will 
is  presented  as  one  will;  in  collisions,  going 
to  our  moral  consciousness,  we  are  told 
that,  if  we  knew  it,  there  is  a  right,  that  the 
collision  is  for  us,  and  is  not  for  the  good 
will.  We  can  not  bring  before  us  two  diverse 
good  wills,  or  one  good  will  at  cross  pur- 
poses and  not  in  harmony  with  itself;  and 
we  feel  sure  that,  if  our  will  were  but  one 
with  the  universal,  then  we  too  should  be 
one  with  ourselves,  with  no  conflict  of  de- 
sires, but  a  harmony  and  system. 

Such  is  the  will  presented  to  itself  by 
the  moral  consciousness,  but  for  the  moral 
consciousness  that  is  ideal  and  not  real. 
Within  the  sphere  of  morahty  the  universal 
remains  but  partially  reaUzed:  it  is  some- 
thing that  for  ever  wants  to  be,  and  yet  is 
not. 

We  saw  that  the  will  of  the  social  organ- 
ism might  be  called  an  universal  will,  and 
a  will  which  was  visibly  real,  as  well  as 
ideal ;  but  we  saw  too  that  the  sphere  of  my 
station  and  its  duties  did  not  cover  the 
whole  good  self;  and  further,  even  within 


that  sphere,  and  apart  from  difficulties  of 
progress,  for  morality  in  the  strict  sense 
ideal  and  real  remain  apart.  The  bad  self 
is  not  extinguished,  and  in  myself  I  see  an 
element  of  will  wherein  the  universal  is  un- 
reahzed,  and  against  which  it  therefore  re- 
mains (so  far  as  my  morahty  is  concerned) 
a  mere  idea,  for,  even  if  we  assume  that 
society  gets  no  hurt,  yet  I  do  not  come  up 
to  my  special  type. 

For  morals  then  the  universal  is  not 
reahzed  within  my  station,  and  furthermore 
the  moral  consciousness  does  not  say  that  it 
is  realized  anywhere  at  all.  The  claim  of  the 
ideal  is  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  reahty, 
but  our  conscience  tells  us  that  we  will  it 
here,  and  that  there  again  v/e  do  not  will  it, 
here  it  is  realized,  and  there  it  is  not  real- 
ized, and  we  can  not  point  to  it  in  ourselves 
or  others  and  say.  Here  is  the  universal 
incarnate,  and  fully  actual  by  and  as  the 
will  of  this  or  that  man;  and  indeed  we  see 
that  for  the  ideal  self  to  be  in  the  world  as 
the  expressed  will  of  this  or  that  spiritu- 
alized animal  is  quite  out  of  the  question. 


5  /  ESTHETICS 

Idealists  have  produced  a  variety  of  esthetic  theories,  and  many  of 
them  are  extremely  important  in  the  history  of  thought  about  art.  Among  these 
theories  is  that  developed  by  the  Italian  philosopher  Benedetto  Croce.  Central 
to  his  view  is  the  definition  of  art  as  intuition.  Intuition  he  believes  to  be  not 
some  vague  feeling  or  hunch,  but  rather  a  realized  and  formed  object.  It  is  not, 
that  is,  merely  emotion,  but  rather  a  total  subjective  mood  wherein  what  is  ex- 
pressed comes  into  being  in  the  very  process  of  expression.  Thus  intuition  also 
involves  expression,  for  art  is  produced  only  when  the  spirit  creates  from  the  rela- 
tively formless  materials  of  experience  expressive  images.  Three  further  points 
should  be  noted.  First,  for  Croce,  it  is  feeling,  not  thought,  which  gives  art  its 
symbolism.  Yet,  secondly,  art  is  a  kind  of  knowledge — namely,  knowledge  of  the 
individual.  And  last,  the  unity  of  art  is  found  in  a  lyrical  content,  as  embodied  in 
the  representation. 
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ART  AS  INTUITION 
Benedetto  Croce  (1866-1952) 


The  question  as  to  what  is  art, — I  will 
say  at  once,  in  the  simplest  manner,  that 
art  is  vision  or  intuition.  The  artist  pro- 
duces an  image  or  a  phantasm ;  and  he  who 
enjoys  art  turns  his  gaze  upon  the  point  to 
which  the  artist  has  pointed,  looks  through 
the  chink  which  he  has  opened,  and  repro- 
duces that  image  in  himself.  "Intuition," 
"vision,"  "contemplation,"  "imagination," 
"fancy,"  "figurations,"  "representations," 
and  so  on,  are  words  continually  recurring, 
like  synonyms,  when  discoursing  upon  art, 
and  they  all  lead  the  mind  to  the  same 
conceptual  sphere  which  indicates  general 
agreement. 

But  this  reply,  that  art  is  intuition,  ob- 
tains its  force  and  meaning  from  all  that  it 
imphcitly  denies  and  from  which  it  distin- 
guishes art.  What  negations  are  implicit  in 
it?  I  shall  indicate  the  principal,  or  at  least 
those  that  are  the  most  important  for  us  at 
this  present  moment  of  our  culture. 

It  denies,  above  all,  that  art  is  a  physical 
fact:  for  example,  certain  determined  col- 
ors, or  relations  of  colors;  certain  definite 
forms  of  bodies;  certain  definite  sounds,  or 
relations  of  sounds;  certain  phenomena  of 
heat  or  of  electricity — in  short,  whatsoever 
be  designated  as  "physical."  The  inclination 
toward  this  error  of  physicizing  art  is  al- 
ready present  in  ordinary  thought,  and  as 
children  who  touch  the  soap-bubble  and 
would  wish  to  touch  the  rainbow,  so  the 
human  spirit,  admiring  beautiful  things, 
hastens  spontaneously  to  trace  out  the  rea- 
sons for  them  in  external  nature,  and  proves 
that  it  must  think,  or  beheves  that  it  should 
think,  certain  colors  beautiful  and  certain 
other  colors  ugly,  certain  forms  beautiful 

The  selection  is  from  Benedetto  Croce,  Brevi- 
ary of  Esthetic,  The  Rice  Institute  Pamphlet, 
II  (1915),  pp.  229-237  and  245-250.  Quoted  by 
permission  of  the  Rice  Institute. 


and  certain  other  forms  ugly.  But  this  at- 
tempt has  been  carried  out  intentionally  and 
with  method  on  several  occa.sions  in  the  h'l.-i- 
tory  of  thought:  from  the  "canons"  which 
the  Greek  theoreticians  and  artists  fixed 
for  the  beauty  of  bodies,  through  the  specu- 
lations as  to  the  geometrical  and  numerical 
relations  of  figures  and  sounds,  down  to  the 
researches  of  the  estheticians  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  (Fechner,  for  example),  and 
to  the  "communications"  presented  in  our 
day  by  the  inexpert,  at  philosophical,  psy- 
chological, and  natural  science  congresses, 
concerning  the  relations  of  physical  phe- 
nomena with  art.  And  if  it  be  asked  why  art 
cannot  be  a  physical  fact,  we  must  reply, 
in  the  first  place,  that  physical  facts  do  not 
possess  reality,  and  that  art,  to  which  so 
many  devote  their  whole  fives  and  which 
fills  all  with  a  divine  joy,  is  supremely  real; 
thus  it  cannot  be  a  physical  fact,  which  is 
something  unreal.  This  sounds  at  first  para- 
doxical, for  nothing  seems  more  sohd  and 
secure  to  the  ordinary'  man  than  the  physi- 
cal world;  but  we,  in  the  seat  of  truth,  must 
not  abstain  from  the  good  reason  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  one  less  good,  solely  because  the 
first  should  have  the  appearance  of  a  he; 
and  besides,  in  order  to  surpass  what  of 
strange  and  difficult  may  be  contained  in 
that  truth,  to  become  at  home  with  it,  we 
may  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  demonstration  of  the  unreality  of  the 
physical  world  has  not  only  been  proved  in 
an  indisputable  manner  and  is  admitted  by 
all  philosophers  (who  are  not  crass  mate- 
riahsts  and  are  not  involved  in  the  strident 
contradictions  of  materiahsm),  but  is  pro- 
fessed by  these  same  physicists  in  the  spon- 
taneous philosophy  which  they  mingle  with 
their  physics,  when  they  conceive  physical 
phenomena  as  products  of  principles  that 
are  beyond  experience,  of  atoms  or  of  ether, 
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or  as  the  manifestation  of  an  Unknowable: 
besides,  the  matter  itself  of  the  materialists 
is  a  supermaterial  principle.  Thus  physical 
facts  reveal  themselves,  by  their  internal 
logic  and  by  common  consent,  not  as  re- 
ality, but  as  a  construction  of  our  intellect 
for  the  purposes  of  scieyice.  Consequently, 
the  question  whether  art  be  a  physical  fact 
must  rationally  assume  this  different  signi- 
fication: that  is  to  say,  whether  it  be  possi- 
ble to  construct  art  physically.  And  this  is 
certainly  possible,  for  we  indeed  carry  it  out 
always,  when,  turning  from  the  sense  of  a 
poem  and  ceasing  to  enjoy  it,  we  set  our- 
selves, for  example,  to  count  the  words  of 
which  the  poem  is  composed  and  to  divide 
them  into  syllables  and  letters;  or,  disre- 
garding the  esthetic  effect  of  a  statue,  we 
weigh  and  measure  it:  a  most  useful  per- 
formance for  the  packers  of  statues,  as  is 
the  other  for  the  typographers  who  have  to 
"compose"  pages  of  poetry;  but  most  use- 
less for  the  contemplator  and  student  of 
art,  to  whom  it  is  neither  useful  nor  licit 
to  allow  himself  to  be  "distracted"  from  his 
proper  object.  Thus  art  is  not  a  physical 
fact  in  this  second  sense,  either;  which 
amounts  to  saying  that  when  we  propose 
to  ourselves  to  penetrate  its  nature  and 
mode  of  action,  to  construct  it  physically  is 
of  no  avail. 

Another  negation  is  imphed  in  the  defi- 
nition of  art  as  intuition:  if  it  be  intuition, 
and  intuition  is  equivalent  to  theory  in  the 
original  sense  of  contemplation,  art  cannot 
be  a  utihtarian  act;  and  since  a  utiUtarian 
act  aims  always  at  obtaining  a  pleasure  and 
therefore  at  keeping  off  a  pain,  art,  con- 
sidered in  its  own  nature,  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  useful  and  with  pleasure  and  pain, 
as  such.  It  will  be  admitted,  indeed,  without 
much  difficulty,  that  a  pleasure  as  a  pleas- 
ure, any  sort  of  pleasure,  is  not  of  itself 
artistic;  the  pleasure  of  a  drink  of  water 
that  slakes  thirst,  or  a  walk  in  the  open  air 
that  stretches  our  limbs  and  makes  our 
blood  circulate  more  hghtly,  or  the  obtain- 


ing of  a  longed-for  post  that  settles  us  in 
practical  hfe,  and  so  on,  is  not  artistic. 
Finally,  the  difference  between  pleasure  and 
art  leaps  to  the  eyes  in  the  relations  that 
are  developed  between  ourselves  and  works 
of  art,  because  the  figure  represented  may 
be  dear  to  us  and  represent  the  most  de- 
lightful memories,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
picture  may  be  ugly ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  picture  may  be  beautiful  and  the  figure 
represented  hateful  to  our  hearts,  or  the 
picture  itself,  which  we  approve  as  beauti- 
ful, may  also  cause  us  rage  and  envy,  be- 
cause it  is  the  work  of  our  enemy  or  rival, 
for  whom  it  will  procure  advantage  and  on 
whom  it  will  confer  new  strength:  our  prac- 
tical interests,  with  their  relative  pleasures 
and  pains,  mingle  and  sometimes  become 
confused  with  art  and  disturb,  but  are 
never  identified  with,  our  esthetic  interest. 
At  the  most  it  will  be  affirmed,  with  a  view 
to  maintaining  more  effectively  the  defini- 
tion of  art  as  the  pleasurable,  that  it  is  not 
the  pleasurable  in  general,  but  a  particular 
form  of  the  pleasurable.  But  such  a  restric- 
tion is  no  longer  a  defence,  it  is  indeed  an 
abandonment  of  that  thesis;  for  given  that 
art  is  a  particular  form  of  pleasure,  its  dis- 
tinctive character  would  be  supplied,  not  by 
the  pleasurable,  but  by  what  distinguishes 
that  pleasurable  from  other  pleasurables, 
and  it  would  be  desirable  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion to  that  distinctive  element — more  than 
pleasurable  or  different  from  pleasurable. 
Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  that  defines  art 
as  the  pleasurable  has  a  special  denomina- 
tion (hedonistic  esthetic),  and  a  long  and 
complicated  development  in  the  history  of 
esthetic  doctrines:  it  showed  itself  in  the 
Graeco-Roman  world,  prevailed  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  reflowered  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth,  and  still  enjoys  much 
favor,  being  especially  well  received  by  be- 
ginners in  esthetic,  who  are  above  all  struck 
by  the  fact  that  art  causes  pleasure.  The  life 
of  this  doctrine  has  consisted  of  proposing 
in  turn  one  or  another  class  of  pleasures,  or 
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several  classes  together  (the  pleasure  of  the 
superior  senses,  the  pleasure  of  play,  of  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  strength,  of  crilicisni, 
etc.,  etc.),  or  of  adding  to  it  elements  differ- 
ing from  the  pleasurable,  the  useful  for 
example  (when  understood  as  distinct  from 
the  pleasurable),  the  satisfaction  of  cog- 
noscitive  and  moral  wants,  and  the  like. 
And  its  progress  has  been  caused  just  by 
this  restlessness,  and  by  its  allowing  foreign 
elements  to  ferment  in  its  bosom,  which  it 
introduces  through  the  necessity  of  some- 
how bringing  itself  into  agreement  with  the 
reality  of  art,  thus  attaining  to  its  dissolu- 
tion as  hedonistic  doctrine  and  to  the  pro- 
motion of  a  new  doctrine,  or  at  least  to 
drawing  attention  to  its  necessity.  And  since 
every  error  has  its  element  of  truth  (and 
that  of  the  physical  doctrine  has  been  seen 
to  be  the  possibility  of  the  physical  "con- 
struction" of  art  as  of  any  other  fact),  the 
hedonistic  doctrine  has  its  eternal  element 
of  truth  in  the  placing  in  rehef  the  hedonis- 
tic accompaniment,  or  pleasure,  common  to 
the  esthetic  activity  as  to  every  form  of 
spiritual  activity,  which  it  has  not  at  all 
been  intended  to  deny  in  absolutely  denying 
the  identification  of  art  with  the  pleasur- 
able, and  in  distinguishing  it  from  the 
pleasurable  hy  defining  it  as  intuition. 

A  third  negation,  effected  by  means  of 
the  theory  of  art  as  intuition,  is  that  art  is 
a  moral  act;  that  is  to  say,  that  form  of 
practical  act  which,  although  necessarily 
uniting  with  the  useful  and  with  pleasure 
and  pain,  is  not  immediately  utihtarian  and 
hedonistic,  and  moves  in  a  superior  spiritual 
sphere.  But  the  intuition,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
theoretic  act,  is  opposed  to  the  practical  of 
any  sort.  And  in  truth,  art,  as  has  been 
remarked  from  the  earliest  times,  does  not 
arise  as  an  act  of  the  will;  good  will,  which 
constitutes  the  honest  man,  does  not  con- 
stitute the  artist.  And  since  it  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  an  act  of  will,  so  it  escapes  all  moral 
discrimination,  not  because  a  pri\dlege  of 
exemption  is  accorded  to  it,  but  simply  be- 


cause moral  discrimination  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  art.  An  arti.stic  irn.'ige  portravK  an 
act  morally  praiseworthy  or  blanioworfhy; 
but  this  image,  as  imago,  is  neitlu-r  morally 
praiseworthy  nor  blameworthy.  Not  only  is 
there  no  penal  code  that  can  condemn  an 
image  to  prison  or  to  death,  but  no  moral 
judgment,  uttered  by  a  rational  person,  can 
make  of  it  its  object:  we  might  just  as  well 
judge  the  square  moral  or  the  triangle  im- 
moral as  the  Francesca  of  Dante  immoral 
or  the  Cordelia  of  Shakespeare  moral,  for 
these  have  a  purely  artistic  function,  they 
are  hke  musical  notes  in  the  souls  of  Dante 
and  of  Shakespeare.  Further,  the  moralistic 
theory  of  art  is  also  represented  in  the  his- 
tory of  esthetic  doctrines,  though  much  dis- 
credited in  the  common  opinion  of  our 
times,  not  only  on  account  of  its  intrinsic 
demerit,  but  also,  in  some  measure,  owing 
to  the  moral  demerit  of  certain  tendencies 
of  our  times,  which  render  possible,  ov.-ing 
to  psychological  dislike,  that  refutation  of 
it  which  should  be  made — and  which  we 
here  make — solely  for  logical  reasons.  The 
end  attributed  to  art,  of  directing  the  good 
and  inspiring  horror  of  evil,  of  correcting 
and  ameliorating  customs,  is  a  derivation 
of  the  moralistic  doctrine;  and  so  is  the 
demand  addressed  to  artists  to  collaborate 
in  the  education  of  the  lower  classes,  in 
the  strengthening  of  the  national  or  beUi- 
cose  spirit  of  a  people,  in  the  diffusion  of 
the  ideals  of  a  modest  and  laborious  hfe; 
and  so  on.  These  are  all  things  that  art  can- 
not do,  any  more  than  geometry',  which, 
however,  does  not  lose  anything  of  its  im- 
portance on  account  of  its  inabihty  to  do 
this ;  and  one  does  not  see  why  art  should  do 
so,  either.  That  it  cannot  do  these  things 
was  partially  perceived  by  the  morahstic 
estheticians  also;  who  very  readily  efi'ected 
a  transaction  with  it,  permitting  it  to  pro- 
vide pleasures  that  were  not  moral,  provided 
they  were  not  openly  dishonest,  or  recom- 
mending it  to  employ  to  a  good  end  the 
dominion    that,    owins    to    its    hedonistic 
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power,  it  possesed  over  souls,  to  gild  the 
pill,  to  sprinkle  sweetness  upon  the  rim  of 
the  glass  containing  the  bitter  draught — in 
short,  to  play  the  courtezan  (since  it  could 
not  get  rid  of  its  old  and  inborn  habits),  in 
the  service  of  holy  church  or  of  morality: 
meretrix  ecclesiae.  On  other  occasions  they 
have  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  it  for 
purposes  of  instruction,  since  not  only  vir- 
tue but  also  science  is  a  difficult  thing,  and 
art  could  remove  this  difficulty  and  render 
pleasant  and  attractive  the  entrance  into 
the  ocean  of  science — indeed,  lead  them 
through  it  as  through  a  garden  of  Armida, 
gaily  and  voluptuously,  without  their  be- 
ing conscious  of  the  lofty  protection  they 
had  obtained,  or  of  the  crisis  of  renovation 
which  they  were  preparing  for  themselves. 
We  cannot  now  refrain  from  a  smile  when 
we  talk  of  these  theories,  but  should  not 
forget  that  they  were  once  a  serious  matter 
corresponding  to  a  serious  effort  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  art  and  to  elevate  the 
conception  of  it ;  and  that  among  those  who 
believed  in  it  (to  limit  ourselves  to  Italian 
literature)  were  Dante  and  Tasso,  Parini 
and  Alfieri,  Manzoni  and  Mazzini.  And  the 
moralistic  doctrine  of  art  was  and  is  and 
will  be  perpetually  beneficial  by  its  very 
contradictions;  it  was  and  will  be  an  effort, 
however  unhappy,  to  separate  art  from  the 
merely  pleasing,  with  which  it  is  sometimes 
confused,  and  to  assign  to  it  a  more  worthy 
post:  and  it,  too,  has  its  true  side,  because, 
if  art  be  beyond  morality,  the  artist  is 
neither  this  side  of  it  nor  that,  but  under 
its  empire,  in  so  far  as  he  is  a  man  who  can- 
not withdraw  himself  from  the  duties  of 
man,  and  must  look  upon  art  itself — art, 
which  is  not  and  never  will  be  moral — as  a 
mission  to  be  exercized  as  a  priestly  office. 
Again  (and  this  is  the  last  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  of  all  the  general  nega- 
tions that  it  suits  me  to  recall  in  relation  to 
this  matter),  with  the  definition  of  art  as 
intuition,  we  deny  that  it  has  the  character 
of      conceptual      knowledge.      Conceptual 


knowledge,  in  its  true  form,  which  is  the 
philosophical,  is  always  reahstic,  aiming  at 
estabhshing  reaUty  against  unreality,  or  at 
lowering  unreality  by  including  it  in  reality 
as  a  subordinate  moment  of  reality  itself. 
But  intuition  means,  precisely,  indistinction 
of  reality  and  unrealitj^  the  image  with  its 
value  as  mere  image,  the  pure  ideality  of 
the  image;  and  opposing  the  intuitive  or 
sensible  knowledge  to  the  conceptual  or  in- 
telligible, the  esthetic  to  the  noetic,  it  aims 
at  claiming  the  autonomy  of  this  more 
simple  and  elementary  form  of  knowledge, 
which  has  been  compared  to  the  dream  (the 
dream,  and  not  the  sleep)  of  the  theoretic 
life,  in  respect  to  which  philosophy  would 
be  the  waking.  And  indeed,  whoever  should 
ask,  when  examining  a  work  of  art,  whether 
what  the  artist  has  expressed  be  metaphys- 
ically and  historically  true  or  false,  asks  a 
question  that  is  without  meaning,  and  com- 
mits an  error  analogous  to  his  who  should 
bring  the  airy  images  of  the  fancy  before 
the  tribunal  of  moraUty:  without  meaning, 
because  the  discrimination  of  true  and  false 
always  concerns  an  affirmation  of  reality,  or 
a  judgment,  but  it  cannot  fall  under  the 
head  of  an  image  or  of  a  pure  subject, 
which  is  not  the  subject  of  a  judgment, 
since  it  is  without  qualification  or  predicate. 
It  is  useless  to  object  that  the  individuality 
of  the  image  cannot  subsist  without  refer- 
ence to  the  universal,  of  which  that  image 
is  the  individuation,  because  we  do  not  here 
deny  that  the  universal,  as  the  spirit  of 
God,  is  everywhere  and  animates  all  things 
with  itself,  but  we  deny  that  the  universal 
is  rendered  logically  explicit  and  is  thought 
in  the  intuition.  Useless  also  is  the  appeal 
to  the  principle  of  the  unity  of  the  spirit, 
which  is  not  broken,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
strengthened  by  the  clear  distinction  of 
fancy  from  thought,  because  from  the  dis- 
tinction comes  opposition,  and  from  oppo- 
sition concrete  unity.  .  .  .  Certainly  art  is 
symbol,  all  symbol — that  is,  all  significant; 
but  symbol  of  what?  What  does  it  mean? 
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The  intuition  is  truly  artistic,  it  is  truly  in- 
tuition, and  not  a  chaotic  mass  of  images, 
only  when  it  has  a  vital  principle  that  ani- 
mates it,  making  it  all  one  with  itself;  but 
what  is  this  principle? 

The  answer  to  such  a  question  may  be 
said  to  result  from  the  examination  of  the 
greatest  ideal  strife  that  has  ever  taken 
place  in  the  field  of  art  (and  is  not  confined 
to  the  epoch  that  took  its  name  from  it  and 
in  which  it  was  predominant) :  the  strife 
between  romanticism  and  classicism.  Giving 
the  general  definition,  here  convenient,  and 
setting  aside  minor  and  accidental  deter- 
minations, romanticism  asks  of  art,  above 
all,  the  spontaneous  and  violent  effusion  of 
the  affections,  of  love  and  hate,  of  anguish 
and  jubilation,  of  desperation  and  eleva- 
tion; and  is  willingly  satisfied  and  pleased 
with  vaporous  and  indeterminate  images, 
broken  and  allusive  in  style,  with  vague 
suggestions,  with  approximate  phrases,  with 
powerful  and  troubled  sketches:  while  clas- 
sicism loves  the  peaceful  soul,  the  wise 
design,  figures  studied  in  their  characteris- 
tics and  precise  in  outline,  ponderation, 
equilibrium,  clarity;  and  resolutely  tends 
toward  re-presentation,  as  the  other  tends 
toward  feeling.  And  whoever  puts  himself 
at  one  or  the  other  point  of  view  finds 
crowds  of  reasons  for  maintaining  it  and 
for  confuting  the  opposite  point  of  view; 
because  (say  the  romantics).  What  is  the 
use  of  an  art,  rich  in  beautiful  images, 
which,  nevertheless,  does  not  speak  to  the 
heart?  x\nd  if  it  do  speak  to  the  heart,  what 
is  the  use  if  the  images  be  not  beautiful? 
And  the  others  will  say.  What  is  the  use  of 
the  shock  of  the  passions,  if  the  spirit  do 
not  rest  upon  a  beautiful  image?  And  if 
the  image  be  beautiful,  if  our  taste  be  sat- 
isfied, what  matters  the  absence  of  those 
emotions  which  can  all  of  them  be  obtained 
outside  art,  and  which  life  does  not  fail  to 
provide,  sometimes  in  greater  quantity  than 
we  desire? — But  when  we  begin  to  feel 
weary  of  the  fruitless  defence  of  both  par- 


tial views;  above  all,  when  we  turn  away 
from  the  ordinary  works  of  art  produced 
by  the  romantic  and  classical  schools,  from 
works  convulsed  with  passion  or  coldly 
decorous,  and  fix  them  on  the  works,  not  of 
the  disciples,  but  of  the  masters,  not  of  the 
mediocre,  but  of  the  supreme,  we  see  the 
contest  disappear  in  the  distance  and  find 
ourselves  unable  to  call  the  great  portions 
of  these  works,  romantic  or  classic  or  repre- 
sentative, because  they  are  both  classic  and 
romantic,  feelings  and  representations,  a 
vigorous  feehng  which  has  become  all  most 
brilliant  representation.  Such,  for  example, 
are  the  works  of  Hellenic  art,  and  such 
those  of  Italian  poetry-  and  art:  the  trans- 
cendentahsm  of  the  Middle  Ages  became 
fixed  in  the  bronze  of  the  Dantesque  ter- 
zina;  melancholy  and  suave  fancy,  in  the 
transparency  of  the  songs  and  sonnets  of 
Petrarch;  sage  experience  of  fife  and 
badinage  with  the  fables  of  the  past,  in  the 
limpid  ottava  rima  of  Ariosto;  heroism  and 
the  thought  of  death,  in  the  perfect  blank- 
verse  hendecasyllabics  of  Foscolo;  the  in- 
finite variety  of  everything,  in  the  sober 
and  austere  songs  of  Giacomo  Leopardi. 
Finally  (be  it  said  in  parenthesis  and  with- 
out intending  comparison  with  the  other 
examples  adduced),  the  voluptuous  refine- 
ments and  animal  sensuality  of  interna- 
tional decadentism  have  received  their  most 
perfect  expression  in  the  prose  and  verse  of 
an  Itahan,  D'Annunzio.  All  these  souls  were 
profoimdly  passionate  (all,  even  the  serene 
Lodovico  Ariosto,  who  was  so  amorous,  so 
tender,  and  so  often  represses  his  emotion 
with  a  smile) ;  their  works  of  art  are  the 
eternal  flower  that  springs  from  their 
passions. 

These  expressions  and  these  critical 
judgments  can  be  theoretically  resmned  in 
the  formula,  that  what  gives  coherence  and 
unity  to  the  intuition  is  feeling:  the  intui- 
tion is  really  such  becatise  it  represents  a 
feeling,  and  can  only  appear  from  and  upon 
that.  Not  the  idea,  but  the  feeling,  is  what 
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confers  upon  art  the  airy  lightness  of  the 
symbol:  an  aspiration  enclosed  in  the  cir- 
cle of  a  representation — that  is  art;  and  in 
it  the  aspiration  alone  stands  for  the  repre- 
sentation, and  the  representation  alone  for 
the  aspiration.  Epic  and  lyric,  or  drama  and 
lyric,  are  scholastic  divisions  of  the  indi- 
visible: art  is  always  lyrical — that  is,  epic 
and  dramatic  in  feeling.  What  we  admire 
in  genuine  works  of  art  is  the  perfect  fanci- 
ful form  which  a  state  of  the  soul  assumes; 
and  we  call  this  life,  unity,  solidity  of  the 
work  of  art.  ...  A  celebrated  sentence 
uttered  by  an  English  critic,  and  become 
one  of  the  commonplaces  of  journalism, 
states  that  "all  the  arts  tend  to  the  condi- 
tion of  music";  but  it  would  have  been 
more  accurate  to  say  that  all  the  arts  are 
music,  if  it  be  thus  intended  to  emphasize 
the  genesis  of  esthetic  images  in  feeling,  ex- 
cluding from  their  number  those  mechan- 
ically constructed  or  realistically  ponderous. 
And  another  not  less  celebrated  utterance 
of  a  Swiss  semi-philosopher,  which  has  had 
the  like  good  or  bad  fortune  of  becoming 
trivial,  discovers  that  "every  landscape  is  a 
state  of  the  soul":  which  is  indisputable, 
not  because  the  landscape  is  landscape,  but 
because  the  landscape  is  art. 


Artistic  intuition,  then,  is  always  lyrical 
intuition:  this  latter  being  a  word  that  is 
not  present  as  an  adjective  or  definition  of 
the  first,  but  as  a  synonym,  another  of  the 
synonyms  that  can  be  united  to  the  several 
that  I  have  mentioned  already,  and  which, 
all  of  them,  designate  the  intuition.  And  if 
it  be  sometimes  convenient  that  instead  of 
appearing  as  a  synonym,  it  should  assume 
the  grammatical  form  of  the  adjective,  that 
is  only  to  make  clear  the  difference  between 
the  intuition-image,  or  nexus  of  images  (for 
what  is  called  image  is  always  a  nexus  of 
images,  since  image-atoms  do  not  exist  any 
more  than  thought-atoms),  which  consti- 
tutes the  organism,  and,  as  organism,  has 
its  vital  principle,  which  is  the  organism 
itself, — between  this,  which  is  true  and 
proper  intuition,  and  that  false  intuition 
which  is  a  heap  of  images  put  together  in 
play  or  intentionally  or  for  some  other 
practical  purpose,  the  connection  of  which, 
being  practical,  shows  itself  to  be  not  or- 
ganic, but  mechanic,  when  considered  from 
the  esthetic  point  of  view.  But  the  word 
lyric  would  be  redundant  save  in  this  ex- 
pUcative  or  polemical  sense;  and  art  is 
perfectly  defined  when  it  is  simply  defined 
as  intuition. 


6  /  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY 

The  state,  many  idealists  hold,  must  be  distinguished  from  other  forms 
of  human  association.  It  is  not  simply  an  artificial  arrangement  of  human  beings, 
based  on  contractual  agreements;  rather,  it  must  be  viewed  as  a  kind  of  moral 
partner  of  its  citizens,  guaranteeing  to  them  the  external  conditions  of  the  good 
life.  It  is,  in  a  way,  the  guardian  of  the  moral  world,  seeking  to  mediate  conflicts 
and  to  maintain  a  system  of  rights  and  duties.  Though  responsible  to  its  people  to 
use  force,  its  basis  is  not  force  but  will.  In  the  following  selection,  these  idealistic 
theses  are  presented  by  the  important  English  thinker  Bernard  Bosanquet. 
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THEORY  OF  THE  STATE 
Bernard  Bosanquet  (1848-1923) 


I  wish  to  present  a  brief  positive  ac- 
count of  the  theory  of  the  state  as  I  under- 
stand it,  more  particularly  with  reference 
to  the  state  in  its  external  relations,  and  the 
conditions  essential  to  federations  or  a 
world-state. 

It  seems  to  me  that  much  misconception 
is  prevalent  as  to  the  views  which  in  fact 
great  philosophers  have  held  upon  this 
problem.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  raise  mere 
questions  in  the  history  of  philosophy,  but 
to  meet  the  issue  as  it  seems  to  me  to  stand 
today.  The  ideas  which  I  express  are  there- 
fore my  own,  in  the  sense  that  no  one  else 
is  responsible  for  the  form  I  give  them.  But, 
to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  they  represent 
the  Greek  tradition  as  renewed  by  Hegel 
and  by  English  thought. 

In  considering  any  problem  affecting 
the  state  I  take  the  primary  question  to  be 
how  self-government  is  possible.  For  any- 
thing which  interferes  with  the  possibihty 
of  self-government  destroys  altogether  the 
conditions  of  true  government.  The  answer 
is  drawn,  I  take  it,  from  the  conception  of 
the  general  will,  which  involves  the  exist- 
ence of  an  actual  community,  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  share  an  identical  mind  and 
feeling.  There  is  no  other  way  of  explaining 
how  a  free  man  can  put  up  with  compulsion 
and  even  welcome  it. 

Here  then  we  have  the  universal  condi- 
tion of  legitimate  outward  authority.  City- 
state,  Nation-state,  Commonwealth,  Feder- 
ation, World-state,  it  makes  no  difference. 
Behind  all  force  there  must  be  a  general 
will,  and  the  general  will  must  represent  a 
communal  mind.  All  other  contrivances  for 
government  are  external  and  tyrannical. 

The  selection  is  from  Bernard  Bosanquet, 
Social  and  International  Ideals  (London: 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1917),  pp.  270-2S3. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  pubUsher. 


1.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  unique  re- 
lation between  the  state  and  the  individual 
which  is  caricatured  by  critics  as  .state  ab- 
solutism. Of  course  the  state  is  not  the  ulti- 
mate end  of  hfe.  The  ultimate  end,  if  we 
avoid  religious  phraseology,  which  would 
probably  furnish  the  truest  expre.s.sion  of  it, 
is  surely  the  best  hfe.  I  understand  by  the 
state  the  power  which,  as  the  organ  of  a 
community,  has  the  function  of  maintaining 
the  external  conditions  necessary  to  the  best 
hfe.  These  conditions  are  called  rights.  They 
are  the  claims  recognized  by  the  will  of  a 
community  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  high- 
est obtainable  fulfillment  of  the  capacities 
for  the  best  hfe  possessed  by  its  members. 

Now  the  relation  between  the  state  and 
the  individual  is  the  external  equivalent 
of  that  between  the  community  and  the  in- 
dividual. And  it  is  a  unique  relation,  be- 
cause there  is  no  other  body  that  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  indixadual's  will  as  that 
community  which  is  represented  by  a  state 
in  the  external  world. 

This  can  be  said  with  as  much  precision 
as  human  affairs  admit,  because  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  the  conmiunity  which 
organizes  itself  as  a  state  will  be  for  ever\' 
group  the  largest  body  which  possesses  the 
unity  of  experience  necessary'  for  constitut- 
ing a  general  will.  There  is,  as  we  shall  see, 
no  other  body  at  all  comparable  with  it  in 
intensity  of  unity.  '"A  national  purpose  is 
the  most  unconquerable  and  \'ictorious  of 
all  things  on  earth."  And  the  indi^-idual's 
private  will,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  is  cer- 
tainly and  hterally  a  part  of  the  communal 
will.  There  is  no  other  material  on  which 
his  will  can  be  made.  If  he  rejects  the  com- 
munal will  in  part,  he  rejects  it  on  the  basis 
of  what  it  is  in  him,  not  from  any  will  of 
his  own  which  has  a  different  source.  This  is 
the  ground  of  the  duty  of  rebeUion. 
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This  unique  relation  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community  which  the  state 
represents — it  may  be  a  nation  or  any  other 
community — is  what  seems  to  me  to  domi- 
nate the  whole  problem.  It  is  further  deter- 
mined when  we  add  the  consideration  that 
the  state  is  an  organ  of  action  in  the  ex- 
ternal world.  In  this  sphere,  which  is  its 
special  sphere  as  an  organ  exercising  force, 
it  may  really  be  called  absolute,  that  is,  if 
power  extending  to  hfe  and  death  and 
complete  disposal  of  property  can  be  called 
absolute.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  the 
whole  end  of  life,  nor  that  it  is  the  only  ob- 
ject of  loyalty.  It  means,  as  I  understand 
it,  that,  being  the  special  organ  of  arrange- 
ment in  the  external  world,  corresponding 
to  that  particular  community  whose  will  is 
our  own  will  when  most  highly  organized, 
it  has  the  distinctive  function  of  dictating 
the  final  adjustment  in  matters  of  external 
action.  This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  I 
have  called  it  absolute,  and  the  ground  is 
obvious  and  simple.  It  Ues  in  the  tendency 
of  the  world  of  action  to  bring  into  col- 
hsion  factors  which,  apart  from  action, 
might  never  confhct.  However  purely  non- 
pohtical  two  associations  may  be,  and  how- 
ever cosmopohtan,  if  they  claim  the  same 
funds  or  the  same  building  they  must  come 
before  a  power  which  can  adjust  the  differ- 
ence without  appeal.  And  if  such  a  power 
were  not  single  in  respect  of  them,  obvi- 
ously there  could  be  no  certainty  of  adjust- 
ment without  a  confhct  between  the  two  or 
more  powers  which  might  claim  jurisdiction. 
Cases  Hke  that  supposed  are  frequent,  of 
course,  with  churches. 

Thus  there  are  two  connected  points, 
which,  I  think,  the  critics  confuse  under  the 
name  of  absolutism.  One  is  the  power  of 
the  state  as  sustainer  of  all  adjustments  in 
the  world  of  external  action,  on  the  ground 
which  has  just  been  explained.  The  other  is 
the  unique  relation  to  the  individual  of  such 
a  community  as  is  at  present  exempUfied 
by  his  nation-state,  because  it  represents, 


as  nothing  else  in  the  world  does,  that  spe- 
cial system  of  rights  and  sentiments,  the 
complement  of  his  own  being,  which  the 
general  will  of  his  group  has  formed  a  state 
to  maintain. 

It  is  the  result,  I  take  it,  of  these  two 
grounds  of  unity  co-operating,  that  in  times 
of  stress  the  state,  as  the  organ  of  the 
community,  will  suspend  or  subject  to  con- 
ditions any  form  of  intercourse  between  its 
members  and  persons  or  associations  within 
or  without  its  territory,  and  will  require 
any  service  that  it  thinks  fit  from  any  of  its 
members.  It  does,  in  Mr.  Bradley's  words, 
"with  the  moral  approval  of  all  what  the 
explicit  theory  of  scarcely  one  will  morally 
justify."  That  it  does  not  exercise  such 
powers  to  anything  hke  the  same  degree  in 
ordinary  times,  and  that  it  recognizes  the 
rights  of  conscience  even  in  times  of  stress, 
flows  from  the  fact  that  its  primary  end  is 
the  maintenance  of  rights,  and  it  will  over- 
ride no  right  by  force  where  an  adjustment 
is  possible  compatibly  with  the  good  life  of 
the  whole.  And  of  this  possibihty  it  is  the 
sole  judge.  What  it  permits,  it  permits  by 
reason  of  its  end,  and  no  theory  can  stand 
which  will  not  justify  in  principle  its  ha- 
bitual action  in  times  of  stress. 

2.  "The  state,"  as  I  understand  the 
words,  is  a  phrase  framed  in  the  normal 
w^ay,  to  express  that  one  is  dealing  with  the 
members  of  a  class  strictly  according  to  the 
connotation  of  the  class-name.  If  a  plural 
noun  is  used,  there  can  be  no  certainty 
whether  we  are  speaking  of  the  character- 
istics which  belong  to  the  class-members  as 
such,  or  of  circumstances  which  may  occur 
in  each  of  them  for  independent  reasons. 
"The  state,"  in  a  word,  is  a  brief  expression 
for  "states  qua  states."  I  confess  that  I  am 
a  good  deal  surprised  that  nearly  all  recent 
critics  have  stumbled,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
in  this  simple  matter  of  interpretation. 
Would  they  find  the  same  difficulty  in  the 
title  of  a  book  on  "the  heart"  or  "the 
steam-engine"  ?  It  would  be  urged,  perhaps, 
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that  a  heart  does  not  imply  other  hearts, 
but  that  a  state  does  imply  other  states; 
but  if  the  thing  impHes  other  things  its 
name  impUes  the  reference  to  them. 

And,  indeed,  the  whole  raison  d'etre  of 
our  theory  is  to  show  why,  and  in  what 
sense,  there  must  be  states  wherever  there 
are  groups  of  human  beings,  and  to  explain 
for  what  reasons  men  are  distinguished  into 
separate  adjacent  political  bodies  instead  of 
forming  a  single  system  over  the  whole 
earth's  surface. 

Our  theory  has  told  us,  for  example, 
that  states  represent  differentiations  of  the 
single  human  spirit  (Hegel),  whose  extent 
and  intensity  determine  and  are  determined 
by  territorial  limits.  They  are  members,  we 
are  told  by  Plato  and  Hegel,  of  an  ethical 
family  of  nations,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
European  world  is  concerned;  they  are 
characterized — it  is  Mazzini's  well-known 
doctrine — by  individual  missions  or  func- 
tions which  furnish  for  every  state  its  dis- 
tinctive contribution  to  human  life.  They 
have  a  similar  task  to  achieve,  each  within 
its  territory  allotted  by  history,  so  Green 
argues,  and  the  more  perfectly  each  of  them 
attains  its  proper  object  of  giving  free 
scope  to  the  capacities  of  all  persons  Uving 
on  a  certain  range  of  territory,  the  easier 
it  is  for  others  to  do  so.  Obviously  they  are 
co-operating  units.  This  is  throughout  the 
essence  of  the  theory. 

Now  it  is  not,  I  think,  unfair  to  point 
out  that  my  critics,  dealing  unguardedly 
with  "states"  and  iiot  with  "the  state"  or 
with  "states  qua  states,"  have  on  the  whole 
founded  their  account  of  states  not  upon 
what  they  are,  so  far  as  states,  but  just 
upon  what,  qua  states,  they  are  not;  upon 
defects  which  appear  unequally  in  the  sev- 
eral communities,  consisting  in  those  evils 
which  the  organization  of  the  state  exists 
in  order  to  remove,  and  does  progressively 
remove  in  so  far  as  true  self-goverimient  is 
attained.  Such  evils  are  war,  exploitation 
within  or  without,  class  privilege,  arbitrary 


authority,  di.scontent  directing  ambifioas  to 
foreign  conquest  and  to  jealoa-iy  of  other 
states,  the  doctrine  that  one  state's  gain  is 
ipso  facto  another's  loss. 

3.  Space  and  time  do  not  permit  me  to 
discuss,  what  I  should  be  interested  in  dis- 
cussing at  some  length,  the  continuous  rela- 
tions which  extend  beyond  the  frontiers  of 
individual  states,  their  importance  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  continuities  which 
are  co-extensive  with  the  area  of  the  states 
and  constituent  of  them,  and  why  it  is 
necessary  to  recognize,  in  spite  of  the  for- 
mer, separate  sovereign  pohtical  units 
which  undoubtedly,  while  imperfect,  tend 
to  break  down  at  the  frontier,  in  a  regret- 
table way,  the  continuities  which  pass  be- 
yond it.  Broadly  speaking,  the  reason  hes, 
I  take  it,  in  the  exceptionally  intense  unity 
and  concreteness  of  certain  group-minds,  in 
which  innumerable  continuities  coincide, 
while  other  continuities,  which  extend  be- 
yond the  group,  nevertheless  do  not  coin- 
cide with  any  marked  rival  unity. 

4.  It  follows  from  our  theory,  as  we 
saw,  that  the  normal  relation  of  states  is 
co-operative.  Their  influence  on  each  other's 
structure  and  culture  is  mainly  a  question 
of  wants  and  materials.  The  characteristic 
deahng  with  them  depends  after  all  upon 
the  national  mind,  as  we  see  in  the  contrast 
of  Athens  and  Sparta,  the  two  leading 
states  of  one  and  the  same  ci^■iHzation.  It 
is  a  curious  fallacy  in  the  disparagement  of 
the  state  that  the  recognition  of  a  debt  to 
foreign  ctilture  has  been  pushed  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  nothing  great  originates  in  any 
state  because  everything  is  imported  from 
some  other. 

Further,  it  follows  that  the  maintenance 
of  tills  normal  relation,  or  its  attainment 
where  unattained,  depends  on  the  right  dis- 
charge by  states  of  their  internal  fimction 
— the  maintenance  of  rights  as  the  condi- 
tions of  good  hfe.  War,  as  Plato  showed,  is 
not  of  the  essence  of  states,  but  has  its 
causes  in  their  internal  disease  and  distrac- 
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tion,  leading  to  policies  of  "expansion." 
Therefore,  in  this  sense,  to  begin  with,  we 
want  more  of  the  state  and  not  less.  In 
order  to  reinforce  the  organization  of  rights 
by  other  states,  the  main  thing  it  has  to  do 
is  to  complete  its  own.  This  fundamental 
truth  none  of  the  critics  seem  to  have  ob- 
served, and  to  have  emphasized  it  appears 
to  me  a  very  great  merit  in  our  philosophy. 
The  fundamental  principle  is  that  state  qua 
states  are — "the  state"  is — the  human  mind 
doing  the  same  work  in  different  localities 
with  different  materials.  Ob\-iously,  in  as 
far  as  it  succeeds,  its  efforts  assist  each 
other. 

5.  Thus  every  state  as  such — that  is, 
"the  state" — is  "the  guardian  of  a  whole 
moral  world,"  maintaining  the  peculiar  con- 
tribution of  its  community  to  the  total  of 
human  hfe  and  of  human  mind.  We  shall 
see  why  this  double  expression  is  necessary. 
And  it  is  very  important  to  observe  that 
this  moral  world  includes  a  whole  distinc- 
tive attitude  to  life  and  humanity.  It  is  an 
attitude  of  the  community,  but  to  the 
world.  Thus  you  caimot  get  away  from  it. 
All  indi\aduals  share  it,  more  or  less,  and 
every  relation  of  the  group,  external  or  in- 
ternal, is  brought  to  a  meeting  point 
within  their  consciousness,  and  elicits  a  re- 
sponse from  it. 

It  is  easy  to  discern  how  such  guardian- 
ship on  the  part  of  bodies  so  highly  indi- 
viduahzed,  so  deeply  conscious  of  a  function 
and  as  j^et  so  imperfectly  organized,  may 
lead,  from  time  to  time,  to  differences 
which  can  only  be  resolved  by  force.  It  is  a 
profound  mistake,  I  am  convinced,  to  direct 
the  moral  of  the  present  calamity  against 
the  communal  sense  of  a  function  and  a 
mission;  against,  in  a  word,  the  belief  that 
a  community  has  a  conscience.  Yet  this  be- 
hef  is  the  root  of  the  doctrine  caricatured 
under  the  name  of  state  absolutism.  It 
seems  to  me  foolish  to  take  a  hostile  atti- 
tude to  a  general  truth  because  it  displays 
the  root  of  serious  evils.  For,  indeed,  what 


displays  their  root  is  the  only  indication 
of  the  remedy.  The  true  moral  is,  surely, 
not  that  a  community  should  have  no 
overmastering  purpose,  no  consciousness  of 
a  mission  and  no  conscience,  but  simply 
that  its  conscience  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  enlightened.  Enhghtened  consciences,  I 
venture  to  assume,  cannot  bring  actions 
into  conflict.  But,  being  internally  ill  or- 
ganized, and  correspondingly  biased  and 
unenlightened,  communities  enter  into  con- 
flicts from  time  to  time  ^\dth  their  whole 
heart  and  soul,  just  because  they  have  con- 
sciences and  have  moral  worlds  to  guard.  It 
happens  naturally  to  them  as  to  private 
persons  that  they  throw  their  whole  sense 
of  right  into  what  is  wrong.  In  order  to 
produce  a  disastrous  colhsion,  we  must  bear 
in  mind,  the  aspirations  of  two  communi- 
ties need  not  be  in  conflict  at  every  point. 
It  is  like  two  trains  running  side  by  side, 
where  an  encroachment  of  an  inch  is  enough 
to  produce  a  calamity.  Aspirations  may  be 
irreconcilable  in  practice  which  have  a  very 
large  factor  of  agreement.  This  factor  is 
the  ground  for  hope,  which  consists  in  their 
being,  after  all,  aspirations  of  communities 
which  possess  reason  and  conscience.  Rec- 
onciliation of  them  by  harmonious  adjust- 
ment, though  impracticable  at  certain  mo- 
ments, is  never  inconceivable. 

Now  it  is  surely  plain  that  no  power  on 
earth  can  deal  with  such  a  cause  of  conflict, 
except  something  that  enables  the  biased 
and  erroneous  factors  of  the  conflicting 
claims  to  be  ehminated.  And  this  can  never 
be  done  by  external  force,  but  must  mainly 
depend  on  a  better  organization  of  rights 
by  every  state  at  home,  with  a  consequent 
correction  of  its  ambitions  and  outlook  on 
the  world.  A  healthy  state  is  not  mihtant. 

But  the  mischief  is,  that  the  popular 
mind,  observing  that  the  present  trouble 
has  arisen  through  aspirations  in  others 
which  we  pronounce  perverse,  is  inclined 
to  attribute  to  a  false  philosophy  the  whole 
conception  of  national  aspirations  as  repre- 
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senting  the  conscience  of  a  people  and  its 

overmastering  sense  of  duty.  Men  do  not 
reflect  that  precisely  such  aspirations  are 
determining  their  own  group-action  at  ev- 
ery step.  They  say,  as  our  critics  are  saying, 
that  the  theory  of  the  unity  of  a  people  in 
the  moral  consciousness  of  a  pre-eminent 
duty,  and  the  principle  of  its  expression 
through  an  organ  supreme  in  practical  life, 
are  absolutism,  and  ought  to  be  weakened 
or  abandoned.  The  unique  obhgation  of  the 
private  person  to  the  community  as  incom- 
parably the  fullest  representative  of  him- 
self is  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  isolated 
abstract  obligations  arising  in  the  course 
of  this  or  that  special  relation,  although  it 
is  on  the  communal  mind  that  the  task  of 
harmonizing  them  must  ultimately  fall.  In 
short,  the  whole  moral  status  and  moral 
being  of  the  community  is  to  be  indefinitely 
but  considerably  lowered. 

All  this  seems  to  me  to  point  exactly 
the  wrong  way.  We  all  know,  in  modern 
society  more  especially,  that  we  pay  for  the 
existence  of  great  organizing  agencies  by 
the  possibility  of  their  conflicting.  But  that 
does  not  make  us  desire  to  weaken  them ;  it 
makes  us  desire  to  amplify  their  members' 
faith  in  them,  and  to  get  them  to  do  their 
work  more  completely.  The  remedy  for  dis- 
organization is  not  less  organization,  but 
more.  All  organization,  of  course,  brings  a 
concurrent  risk  of  conflict.  You  bring 
claims  together,  and  you  find  points  which 
for  the  moment  cannot  be  adjusted.  It  is  a 
flat  contradiction  to  maintain  that  the  state 
is  morally  responsible,  and  also  that  it  must 
not  face  an  actual  conflict  where  its  con- 
science is  concerned.  Even  within  the  com- 
munity, where  obligations  to  the  common 
will  are  so  high  and  so  determinate,  the 
conscientious  objector  will  follow  his  con- 
science to  the  end,  and  if  we  believe  him  to 
be  sincere  we  all  respect  him  for  it.  Why 
should  the  community,  an  individual  in  a 
far  deeper  sense  than  the  citizen,  being  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  true  individual  that 


exists  upon  the  earth,  be  expected  not  to 
follow  its  conscience?  The  clau.se  on  which 
I  have  ju.st  insisted  is,  as  Rous.seau  pointed 
out,  the  fundamental  issue.  The  point  to  be 
remembered  is  that  the  individual  only  baa 
his  individuality  through  the  social  con- 
sciousness. The  nearer  he  approaches  to 
being  himself  the  more  he  approaches  iden- 
tification with  the  communal  mind.  This 
mind  can  only  be  expressed  as  what  the  in- 
chvidual  would  be  if  he  possessed  in  com- 
pleteness all  that  his  actual  con.=ciou.?nes.s 
implies  regarding  group-hfe.  If  he  sees  rea- 
son to  rebel,  it  is  still  as  a  social  duty.  It 
cannot  be  in  virtue  of  some  right  of  his 
own,  as  he  would  be,  per  impossibile,  apart. 

No  doubt,  when  there  is  strife  between 
communities,  a  wrong  is  being  committed 
somewhere.  But  the  way  to  right  it  is  not  for 
the  conscientious  group  to  make  a  rule  of 
yielding  on  points  which  it  holds  funda- 
mental to  its  function. 

Now  I  think  that  the  critics  of  our  the- 
ory speak  uncertainly  here.  Is  our  fault  in 
saying  that  the  community  which  asserts 
itself  through  the  state  is  a  moral  being,  and 
has  a  conscience,  or  is  not  a  moral  being 
and  has  not  a  conscience?  They  seem  to  me 
in  effect  to  say  both  at  once.  But  only  one 
can  be  true. 

It  is  clear,  I  think,  that  we  are  accused 
of  denying  the  moral  responsibiUty  of  the 
community  wliich  has  the  state  for  its  or- 
gan. But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  we 
are  also  accused  of  putting  this  moral  re- 
sponsibihty  much  too  high.  Thus  the  critics 
find  themselves  driven  to  treat,  the  com- 
munity which  is  a  state  as  a  mere  associa- 
tion of  individuals,  which  cannot  possess  an 
organic  moral  conscience  nor  general  will. 
Though  in  one  passage  disclaiming  indi^■id- 
uahsm,  the  argiuueut  breathes  its  spirit.  If 
you  call  the  state  an  association,  you  speak 
the  language  of  individuahsm,  and  still 
more  so,  if  you  speak  of  indi\"idual  rights 
which  can  be  asserted  asainst  it,  and  of  the 
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individual  judgment  as  ultimate.  To  call  it  able  of  being  criticized  by  the  method  of 

an  "association"  is  contrary,  I  think,  both  comparison  with  that  of  an  individual. 
to  usage  and  to  truth.  The  word  is,  I  pre-  The  unique  position  of  the  state  springs, 

sume,  employed  intentionally  as  paradoxi-  as  I  said  at  starting,  from  the  fact  that  it  is 

cal  and  aggressive.  molded,  as  no  mere  association  is,  by  and 

It  is  realty,  then,  the  moral  being  and  for  the  special  task  of  maintaining  in  a  cer- 

moral  responsibility  of  the  state  which  we  tain   territory   the   external    conditions    of 

affirm,  and  which  the  main  attack  desires  good  life  as  a  whole.  Its  territorial  area  ad- 

to  undermine.  The  opposite  suggestion,  that  justs  itself  to  that  unit}^  of  communal  ex- 

we  do  not  recognize  the  moral  responsibilit}'^  perience  which  is  most  favorable   to  the 

of  the  members  of  a  group  for  its  action,  maintenance  of  an  organized  will,  so  that  it 

is,  as  we  shall  see,  a  mere  misconception,  tends    to    cover    the    largest    area    within 

derived  from  the  fact  that  we  observe  the  which,  for  a  certain  group,  the  conditions  of 

moral  action  of  a  community  not  to  be  cap-  such  an  experience  ex-ist. 
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In  its  function  of  critic  of  experience,  idealism  includes  a  distinctive 
interpretation  of  science.  Such  a  statement  is  given  in  the  following  selection  by 
F.  R.  Tennant,  author  of  many  books  on  religion  and  proponent  of  a  form  of 
pluralistic  idealism  known  as  panpsychism. 

Two  conclusions  about  science  are  defended  by  Tennant:  that  so-called 
scientific  facts  are  actually  shot  full  of  theory,  and  that  the  progress  of  science  has 
led  to  a  distinction  between  the  ontal  and  the  phenomenal.  Concerning  the  first, 
Tennant  finds  that  science  deals  with  the  repeatable  and  the  common,  and  does  so 
by  abstracting  from  the  unique  and  individual.  Science  also  has  assumed  a  meta- 
physics that,  at  the  beginning  of  science,  w^as  simply  the  assumptions  of  common 
sense  (and  that  accounts  for  Tennant's  observation  that  science  itself  has  never 
been  idealistic),  and  it  has  for  many  people  today  actually  become  metaphysics. 
The  second  conclusion,  however,  concerns  the  ontal  and  phenomenal,  not  as  two 
worlds,  but  the  world  in  itself  and  as  it  appears  to  us.  Tennant  argues  that  sci- 
ence came  to  this  distinction  and  in  fact  has  gone  beyond  it:  science  today  is 
neither  ontal  nor  phenomenal  but  symbolic.  It  does  not  reach  reality  at  all.  Thus 
a  third  conclusion  is  developed:  science  is  not  metaphysics,  nor  is  it  equipped 
to  discuss  the  grounds  and  validity  of  metaphysical  knowledge. 
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THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  SCIENCE 
F.  R.  Tennant  (1866-  ) 


The  two  main  conclusions  to  which  I 
have  thus  far  been  led  are  (1)  that,  in  the 
facts  from  which  science  sets  out  as  if  they 
were  of  bed-rock  nature,  there  is  already 
an  element  of  suppositional  and  rationaliz- 
ing venture,  which  is  justified  only  by  its 
pragmatic  success,  and  (2)  that  the  forth- 
comingness  of  physical  science  involves  that 
distinction  between  the  ontal  and  the  phe- 
nomenal— not  between  two  worlds,  but  be- 
tween the  real  or  ontal  world  and  its 
appearance  to  our  minds — which  other 
theories  of  knowledge  would,  in  different 
ways,  dispense  with.  The  error  inherent  in 
the  realism  which  science  initially  and  un- 
critically takes  over  from  common  sense  in 
no  way  debars  science  from  being  a  (phe- 
nomenal) version  of  truth  about  the  ontal, 
and  does  not  vitiate  science,  as  such;  but  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  importance  when  the 
precise  relation  of  scientific  to  metaphysical 
truth  is  in  question.  Science,  studied  in 
aloofness  from  what  may  be  called  its 
higher  criticism,  may  foster  confidence  that 
critical  problems  do  not  exist  for  it,  and 
so  engender  superstition  or  obscurantism. 

Diverging  for  a  moment  from  the  meta- 
physical presuppositions  that  are  intrinsic 
to  science  in  virtue  of  its  continuity  with 
common  sense,  I  may  observe  that  the  truth 
that  our  primary  scientific  facts  are  partly 
theory  throws  light  on  two  eliminations 
which  science  makes,  thereby  constituting 
itself  a  kind  of  knowledge  distinguishable 
from  other  kinds  with  which  we  have  been 
already  occupied.  Science  abstracts  from 
the  subjective  factors  involved  in  knowing, 
and  regards  its  objects,  though  it  calls  them 
phenomena,  as  if  they  were  as  independent 

The  selection  is  from  F.  R.  Tennant.  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Sciences  (Cambridge:  University 
Press,  1932),  pp.  134-143.  Used  by  permission 
of  the  publisher. 


of  all  subjects  as  they  are  of  any  one  sub- 
ject. This  is  a  fruitful  device,  indi.-pen.sable 
to  science;  but,  philosophically  regarded,  it 
is  a  fiction.  Thus  physical  science  i.s  .sharply 
marked  off  from  psychology,  the  subject- 
matter  of  which  science  presupposes  but 
ignores,  and  from  philosophj',  which  cannot 
wink  at  this  elimination  of  subjectivity,  or 
treat  science  as  if  the  ehmination  had  not 
been  made.  Again,  science  abstracts  from 
certain  aspects  of  its  objective  data.  It  finds 
identities  for  thought  by  ignoring,  as  negli- 
gible ad  hoc,  what  are  diversities  for  sense. 
In  passing  from  facts  to  generahzations 
and  laws,  science  necessarily  confines  itself 
to  the  repeatable  and  common,  which  are 
in  some  degree  abstractions.  Hereby  science 
is  differentiated  from  histor>-,  though  again 
the  historical  is  presupposed.  And  in  so  far 
as  science  isolates  itself  from  history-  in 
order  to  pursue  its  own  special  business,  it 
may  be  said  to  present  us  with  but  a  dia- 
gram or  a  skeleton  of  Xature.  In  other 
words,  science  is  precluded  from  supphing 
a  living  picture  of  Nature  as  manifested  in 
the  presentational  continua  of  hmnan  be- 
ings as  well  as  from  describing  Xature  as  a 
sum  of  interactions  between  the  known 
constituents  of  the  ultimately  real  world. 
Science  makes  its  repeatables  out  of  the  his- 
torical and  unrepeatable  by  abstraction  and 
by  substituting  concepts  for  percepts.  The 
element  of  art  thus  introduced  into  science 
is  as  fruitful  as  it  is  indispensable;  but  un- 
fortunately it  is  also  the  first  step  towards  a 
vicious  abstractionism  which  has  sometimes 
been  confounded  by  natural  philosophers 
with  the  metaphysical  method. 

As  I  was  observing  just  now,  science  sets 
out  with  certain  metaphysical  presupposi- 
tions which  it  took  over  from  common 
sense.  They  are  revealed  by  epistemological 
scrutiny,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  functions 
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of  philosophy.  The  plain  man  who  does  not 
exercise  this  scrutiny  is  unaware  of  the  tacit 
assumptions  which  his  common-sense  knowl- 
edge involves.  He  is  at  home  in  such 
"knowledge"  as  he  has,  and  all  seems  plain 
in  it  because  his  eyes  have  not  been  opened 
to  the  difficulties  with  which  critical  philos- 
ophy finds  it  to  be  beset.  Consequently 
philosophy  seems  to  him  to  raise  obscurities 
and  to  create  vain  fancies  where  knowledge 
had  seemed  to  be  clear  and  sure.  Similarly 
metaphysics  is  wont  to  be  most  vehemently 
scorned  by  those  whose  mentality  is  most 
deeply  steeped  in  unsuspected  metaphysics, 
and  who  are  unconscious  that  they  are 
talking  metaphysics  of  their  own  while  rail- 
ing at  the  metaphysics  of  professionals.  One 
needs  to  be  a  philosopher  of  some  standing 
in  order  not  to  be  a  metaphysician.  And  this 
explains  why  scientific  thought,  issuing  in 
certain  doctrines  of  matter  and  energy,  in 
conservation-principles,  and  in  a  mechanis- 
tic world-view,  was  profoundly  metaphysi- 
cal until  it  had  pursued  to  some  extent  that 
self-examination  which  it  began  to  under- 
take about  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  results 
of  which  are  being  expressed  by  its  present 
representatives. 

It  will  perhaps  repay  us  to  recall  the 
changes  which  have  recently  taken  place  in 
the  attitude  of  science  towards  metaphysics 
and  philosophy.  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  some  of  the  chief  spokes- 
men of  science  sought  to  commend  its 
unique  excellence  by  disparaging  the  meta- 
physics of  the  more  pretentious  schools  of 
philosophy.  And  in  this  they  were  not 
without  provocation.  For  instance,  one  emi- 
nent post-Kantian  ideahst  had  declared 
that  "the  plailosopher  performs  his  task 
without  regard  to  any  experience  whatso- 
ever, and  absolutely  a  priori" ;  and  another 
had  derided  "the  bUnd  and  thoughtless 
mode  of  investigating  Nature  which  has  be- 
come generally  established  since  the  cor- 
ruption of  philosophy  by  Bacon  and  of 
physics  by  Boyle  and  Newton."  But  reac- 


tion against  extravagances  such  as  these  led 
some  physicists,  e.g.  Tait  and  Maxwell,  to 
consider  themselves  to  have  sacrificed  dig- 
nity by  so  much  as  crossing  the  borders  of 
metaphysics  for  war-like  purposes,  much 
as  the  ancient  Hebrew  regarded  himself  as 
rendered  unclean  by  entering  a  country  pre- 
sided over  by  other  gods  than  his.  In  an 
address  contained  in  his  Scientific  Papers 
Maxwell  alludes  to  the  "den  of  the  meta- 
physician, strewed  with  the  remains  of  for- 
mer explorers,  and  abhorred  by  every  man 
of  science."  "It  would  indeed  be  a  foolhardy 
adventure,"  he  tells  his  audience,  to  lead 
them  "into  those  speculations  which  require, 
as  we  know,  thousands  of  years  even  to 
shape  themselves  intelligibly."  Nevertheless, 
Maxwell  went  on  to  say,  the  cultivators  of 
mathematics  and  physics  (such  as  he  was 
addressing)  are  led  up  in  their  daily  work 
to  questions  the  same  in  kind  with  those  of 
metaphysics,  but  they  approach  them  as 
trained  by  a  long-continued  adjustment  of 
their  modes  of  thought  to  the  facts  of  ex- 
ternal Nature.  Maxwell  evidently  was  con- 
vinced that  the  facts  of  external  Nature,  as 
taken  over  by  mathematical  physics,  are 
devoid  of  any  metaphysical  factors,  and 
that  the  physico-mathematical  modes  of 
thought  employed  in  the  scientific  explana- 
tion of  them  are  adequate  to  the  solution 
of  the  quasi-metaphysical  problems  to 
which  these  facts  lead  up.  And  these  im- 
pUcit  views  were  explicitly  maintained  by 
some  of  his  contemporaries.  Not  only  was 
it  then  commonly  beheved  that  science  was 
positive  knowledge,  in  the  strictest  sense,  it 
was  also  asserted  that  the  scientific  method 
is  the  sole  means  of  approach  to  the  whole 
realm  of  possible  knowledge;  that  there  are 
no  reasonably  propounded  questions  that 
science  could  not  hope  to  answer,  and  no 
problems  worth  discussing  to  which  its 
method  was  inapplicable.  Many  representa- 
tives of  science  thus  sought  to  identify 
it  with  the  whole  of  knowledge  and  with  all 
that    could    call   itself    philosophy.    Meta- 
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physics,  other  than  that  which  consisted  in 
taking  physics  to  be  ontology,  was  deemed 
impossible,  and  natural  theology  was  ac- 
counted superfluous.  From  physicists  and 
biologists  such  views  spread  to  many  psy- 
chologists and  philosophers.  Indeed  for  a 
time  philosophy  became  as  much  enslaved 
to  physical  science  as  in  the  middle  ages  it 
had  been   enslaved   to  dogmatic   theology. 

Science  has  receded  from  the  pretensions 
into  which  it  rushed,  as  a  giant  rejoicing 
to  run  his  course,  when  temporarily  elated 
with  its  own  success  and  its  acquired  pres- 
tige. And  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
plausibility  of  those  pretensions  was  due 
to  the  prevailing  supposition  that  physical 
science  was  independent  of,  and  unrelated 
to,  such  departments  of  knowledge  as  psy- 
chology, theory  of  knowledge,  and  history. 
On  the  contrary,  a  philosophy  of  the  sciences 
must  insist  that  these  latter  departments  of 
knowledge  reveal  the  presuppositions  of 
physical  science,  and  set  the  bounds  to  its 
scope  and  functions.  Only  when  its  rela- 
tions to  them  are  appreciated  can  the  true 
nature  of  scientific  knowledge  be  appre- 
hended. 

To  continue  the  more  recent  history  of 
the  attitude  of  science,  that  is  to  say  of 
its  representatives,  towards  metaphysics,  it 
may  next  be  remarked  that  contempo- 
raneously with  the  hostility  of  Prof.  Tait 
and  others  to  metaphysics,  and  their  en- 
deavor to  "sift  the  truth  from  the  meta- 
physics" contained  in  traditional  statements 
concerning  physical  conceptions  such  as 
those  of  matter  and  energy,  science  was 
claiming,  on  the  strength  of  the  reahstic 
trend  in  its  theory  of  knowledge,  to  offer  a 
metaphysical  substitute  for  the  meta- 
phj^sics  of  pure  philosophers.  The  realities, 
of  which  sensible  or  molar  bodies  are  ap- 
pearances, were  believed  to  be  knowable 
to  science,  and  indeed  to  be  identical  with 
the  niikra  in  terms  of  which  theoretical 
physics  explains  macroscopic,  or  directly 
observable,  phenomena.  The  physics  of  this 


microscopic  order  has  been  developed 
largely  with  a  view  to  finding  a  rigidly  me- 
chanical explanation  of  phenomena  which 
prima  facie  are  not  mechanical.  And  it  was 
taken  in  some  quarters  to  di.-close  the  real 
which  underlies  the  phenomenal.  Thas  theo- 
retical physics  come  to  pass  for  ontology, 
or  metaphysics  of  the  phy.=ical  world.  The 
reality  of  the  physicist's  mikra,  however,  is 
not  a  condition  of  the  forthcomingne."  of 
molar  and  empirical  facts.  It  is  not  even  a 
condition  of  their  exphcabiUty,  but  only  of 
their  mechanical  explicability.  And  intelligi- 
bility of  that  particular  sort  is  no  precon- 
dition of  science,  as  was  once  commonly 
believed;  it  is  but  a  human  desideratum 
and  a  luxury,  the  craving  for  which  per- 
haps bespeaks  an  esthetic  element  in  the 
constitution  of  human  reason.  We  can  ac- 
cord to  the  fruitful  theories  concerning 
hypothetical  mikra  the  appreciation  which 
is  their  due  without  taking  figurativeness 
for  literal  truth.  That  Nature  behaves  as  if 
the  ether,  the  electron,  the  nucleus  and 
revolutions  round  it  and  all  such  micro- 
scopic machinery  were  reaUties,  is  largely 
fact;  and  that  is  all  that  we  are  entitled 
by  experimental  science  to  assert,  and  all 
that  such  science  need  demand.  That  these 
microscopic  entities,  which  are  neither  ob- 
served nor  inferred,  mediate  metaphysical 
knowledge,  pure  and  undefiled,  is,  in  the 
hght  of  the  past  history  and  of  the  present 
internal  inconsistencies  of  theoretical  phys- 
ics, even  more  precarious  than  it  is  super- 
fluous. Science  neither  reveals  nor  presup- 
poses a  rigid  mechanism  of  real  microscopic 
entities.  Schemes  invohdng  thoroughgoing 
continuitj'  and  schemes  presupposing  radical 
discreteness  are,  at  the  present  stage  of 
scientific  speculation,  as  ser-s-iceable  as  they 
are  incompatible.  The  ultimate  elements 
into  which  the  theoretical  physics  of  today 
seems  to  resolve  the  world  are  neither  ontal 
nor  phenomenal:  they  constitute  a  fictional 
or  symboUcal  descriptive  scheme,  or  rather 
an  incongruous   set   of  schemes,   partially 
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applicable,  but  into  all  or  any  of  which 
even  inorganic  Nature  refuses  wholly  to  fit. 
But  it  is  not  necessary  at  this  hour  to 
elaborate  indictments  against  scientific  real- 
ism, nor  even  to  reproduce  the  grounds  and 
reasonings  on  which  epistemologists  have 
based  them.  For  the  view  that  microscopic 
physics  yields  a  metaphysic  of  Nature  is 
refuted  and  abandoned  by  the  present  gen- 
eration of  physicists.  The  skepticism  with 
regard  to  it,  which  until  lately  found  expres- 
sion only  in  a  savant  here  and  there,  has 
been  affirmed  by  several  eminent  author- 
ities to  have  now  become  a  characteristic 
of  scientific  mentality.  Indeed  Sir  James 
Jeans  has  recently  declared  that  the  out- 
standing achievement  of  the  physics  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  not  the  theory  of 
relativity,  or  the  theory  of  quanta,  or  the 
dissection  of  the  atom,  but  the  disclosure 
that  science  has  not  reached  ultimate 
reafity.  But  in  the  form  in  which  this  dis- 
closure had  previously  been  made  by  cer- 
tain philosophers  it  includes  the  wider 
assertion  that  the  abstractive  method  of 
science  never  will,  because  it  never  can, 
reach  ultimate  reality:  the  very  nature  of 
the  scientific  method  of  explaining  diversity 
by  reducing  it  to  identity,  in  virtue  of  which 
science  tends  to  issue  in  mathematics, 
renders  this  feat  intrinsically  impossible. 
In  straining  out  the  sensible,  the  quahtative, 
or  the  historical,  theoretical  science  strains 
out  the  actual  and  the  real  also.  It  may 
arrive  at  vaUd  laws  and  equations,  but  not 
at  the  realities  for  which  its  symbols  stand. 
It  may  reach  the  conceptual,  or  a  system 
of  abstract  ideas ;  but  an  abstract  idea  is  not 
an  ultimate  reafity:  metaphysically  it  is 
nothing.    If    so,    the    replacement    of    the 


mechanical  model,  which  the  science  of  the 
nineteenth  century  favored,  by  the  mathe- 
matical symbol  will  not  enable  science  to 
pass  for  an  improved  metaph^'sic,  nor  for 
metaphysics  at  all.  When  Sir  James  Jeans 
goes  on  to  say  that  Nature  is  written  in 
mathematical  language,  implying  that  Na- 
ture is  pure  thought,  he  would  seem  to  be 
propounding  a  doctrine  which  is  further 
from  the  truth  than  scientific  realism  is. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  science  of 
the  microscopic  order  is  not  genuine  meta- 
physics, or  a  substitute  for  ontology.  By 
"metaphj^sics"  I  mean  ontology,  together 
with  the  department  of  epistemology  that  is 
concerned  with  knowledge  of  the  ontal 
realm.  I  do  not  mean  a  priori  treatment  of 
cosmological  or  other  problems,  though 
some  philosophers  would  define  metaphysics 
so;  for  I  do  not  befieve  that  the  a  priori 
method  alone  can  yield  truth  as  to  the 
actual  world.  Metaphysics  that  is  not  based 
on  science  can  be  but  a  pastime  if  the  ontal 
reveals  itself  only  through  the  phenomenal 
or  the  historical,  and  if  the  element  of 
"brutality"  in  the  data  or  the  analytica  of 
all  knowledge  be  determinative.  But  though 
metaphysics  presupposes  science,  in  the 
order  of  knowing,  science  is  not  ontology. 
If  science  claims  to  be  knowledge  of  the 
real  world  it  uses  the  word  "real"  with  the 
meaning  which  it  bears  in  ordinary  parlance, 
but  not  with  that  which  the  word  bears  in 
ontology.  Science  presupposes  an  ontal 
order — she  has  never  been  idealistic — and 
an  order  which  has  a  structure  enabfing 
reason  to  find  rationality  in  the  phenom- 
enal; but,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ontal, 
science  is  agnostic. 
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Idealists  who  are  also  theists — that  is,  who  are  believers  in  a  personal 
God — frequently  seek  to  establish  the  existence  of  God  through  the  same  argu- 
ments that  lead  them  to  the  rejection  of  matter.  This  is  Hastings  Rashdall's  posi- 
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tion.  In  the  following  selection,  he  reviews  the  difficulties  in  materialism  and  then 
asserts  that  the  presupposition  as  well  as  the  goal  of  thought  is  a  Unity  underly- 
ing all  experience.  Such  a  Unity,  however,  cannot  be  conceived  except  as  Mind, 
for  mind  can  explain  matter,  but  matter  cannot  explain  mind.  This  means  for 
him  that  God  is  personal,  that  he  is  indeed  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  per- 
sonality. 

IDEALISM  AND  GOD 

Hastings  Rashdall   (1858-1924) 


I  suppose  that  to  nearly  everybody  who 
sets  himself  down  to  think  seriously  about 
the  riddle  of  the  Universe  there  very  soon 
occurs  the  question  whether  Materialism 
may  not  contain  the  solution  of  all  diffi- 
culties. I  think,  therefore,  our  present  in- 
vestigation had  better  begin  with  an  en- 
quiry whether  Materialism  can  possibly  be 
true.  I  say  "can  be  true"  rather  than  "is 
true"  because,  though  dogmatic  Materialists 
are  rare,  the  typical  Agnostic  is  one  who  is 
at  least  inchned  to  admit  the  possibility 
of  Materiahsm  even  when  he  does  not,  at 
the  bottom  of  his  mind,  practically  assume 
its  truth.  The  man  who  is  prepared  to  ex- 
clude even  this  one  theory  of  the  Universe 
from  the  category  of  possible  but  unprov- 
able theories  is  not,  properly  speaking,  an 
Agnostic.  To  know  that  Materialism  at  least 
is  not  true  is  to  know  something,  and  some- 
thing very  important,  about  the  ultimate 
nature  of  things.  I  shall  not  attempt  here 
any  very  precise  definition  of  what  is  meant 
by  Materialism.  Strictly  speaking,  it  ought 
to  mean  the  view  that  nothing  really  exists 
but  matter.  But  the  existence,  in  some  sense 
or  other,  of  our  sensations  and  thoughts  and 
emotions  is  so  obvious  to  Common-sense 
that  such  a  creed  can  hardly  be  explicitly 
maintained:  it  is  a  creed  which  is  refuted 
in  the  very  act  of  enunciating  it.  For  practi- 

The  selection  is  from  Hastings  Rashdall, 
Philosophy  and  Religion  (London:  Gerald 
Duckworth  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  1910),  pp.  5-11,  19-22. 
24-26,  and  55-56.  Used  by  permission  of  the 
publisher. 


cal  purposes,  therefore,  Materiahsm  may  he 
said  to  be  the  view  that  the  ultimate  basis 
of  all  existence  is  matter;  and  that  thought, 
feeling,  emotion — consciousness  of  everv' 
kind — is  merely  an  effect,  a  by-product  or 
concomitant,  of  certain  material  processes. 

Now  if  we  are  to  hold  that  matter  is  the 
only  thing  which  exists,  or  is  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  that  exists,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  say  what  matter  is.  To  the  imreflecting 
mind  matter  seems  to  be  the  thing  that  we 
know  all  about.  Thought,  feeUng,  will,  it 
may  be  suggested,  are  in  some  sense  ap- 
pearances which  (though  we  can't  help 
having  them)  might,  from  the  point  of  \iew 
of  superior  insight,  turn  out  to  be  mere 
delusions,  or  at  best  entirely  unimportant 
and  inconsiderable  entities.  This  attitude  of 
mind  has  been  amusingly  satirized  by  the 
title  of  one  of  jSIr.  Bradley's  philosophical 
essays — "on  the  supposed  uselessness  of 
the  Soul."  ^  In  this  state  of  mind  matter 
presents  itself  as  the  one  sohd  reality — as 
something  undeniable,  something  perfectly 
intelligible,  something,  too,  which  is  pre- 
eminently important  and  respectable;  while 
thinking  and  feehng  and  willing,  joy  and 
sorrow,  hope  and  aspiration,  goodness  and 
badness,  if  they  cannot  exactly  be  got  rid 
of  altogether,  are,  as  it  were  negligible 
quantities,  which  must  not  be  allowed  to 
disturb  or  interfere  with  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  the  Universe. 

From  this  point  of  \'iew  matter  is  sup- 

'^Mind,  vol.  iv.  (N.S.),  1895. 
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posed  to  be  the  one  reality  with  which  we 
are  in  immediate  contact,  which  we  see  and 
touch  and  taste  and  handle  every  hour  of 
our  hves.  It  may,  therefore,  sound  a  rather 
starthng  paradox  to  say  that  matter — ^mat- 
ter in  the  sense  of  the  Materialist — is  some- 
thing which  nobody  has  ever  seen,  touched, 
or  handled.  Yet  that  is  the  hteral  and  un- 
deniable fact.  Nobody  has  ever  seen  or 
touched  or  otherwise  come  in  contact  with 
a  piece  of  matter.  For  in  the  experience 
which  the  plain  man  calls  seeing  or  touch- 
ing there  is  always  present  another  thing. 
Even  if  we  suppose  that  he  is  justified  in 
saying  "I  touch  matter,"  there  is  always 
present  the  "I"  as  well  as  the  matter.^  It 
is  always  and  inevitably  matter  -1-  mind 
that  he  knows.  Nobody  ever  can  get  away 
from  this  "I,"  nobody  can  ever  see  or  feel 
what  matter  is  hke  apart  from  the  "I" 
which  knows  it.  He  maj-,  indeed,  infer  that 
this  matter  exists  apart  from  the  "I"  which 
knows  it.  He  may  infer  that  it  exists,  and 
may  even  go  as  far  as  to  assume  that,  apart 
from  his  seeing  or  touching,  or  anybody 
else's  seeing  or  touching,  matter  possesses 
all  those  qualities  which  it  possesses  for  his 
own  consciousness.  But  this  is  inference,  and 
not  immediate  knowledge.  And  the  validity 
or  reasonableness  of  the  inference  may  be 
disputed.  How  far  it  is  reasonable  or  legiti- 
mate to  attribute  to  matter  as  it  is  in  itself 
the  qualities  which  it  has  for  us  must  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  those  qualities. 
Let  us  then  go  on  to  ask  whether  the 
quaUties  which  constitute  matter  as  we 
know  it  are  quaUties  which  we  can  reason- 
ably or  even  intelligibly  attribute  to  a 
supposed  matter-in-itself,  to  matter  con- 
sidered as  something  capable  of  existing  by 

2  I  do  not  mean  of  course  that  in  the  earliest 
stages  of  consciousness  this  distinction  is 
actually  made;  but,  if  there  are  stages  of 
consciousness  in  which  the  "I"  is  not  realized, 
the  idea  of  matter  or  even  of  an  "object"  or 
"not-self"  existing  apart  from  consciousness 
must  be  supposed  to  be  equally  absent. 


itself  altogether  apart  from  any  kind  of 
conscious  experience. 

In  matter,  as  we  know  it,  there  are  two 
elements.  There  are  certain  sensations,  or 
certain  quahties  which  we  come  to  know 
by  sensation,  and  there  are  certain  relations. 
Now,  with  regard  to  the  sensations,  a  very 
httle  reflection  will,  I  think,  show  us  that 
it  is  absolutely  meaningless  to  say  that 
matter  has  the  quahties  imphed  by  these 
sensations,  even  when  they  are  not  felt,  and 
would  still  possess  them,  even  supposing 
it  never  had  been  and  never  would  be  felt 
by  any  one  whatever.  In  a  world  in  which 
there  were  no  eyes  and  no  minds,  what 
would  be  the  meaning  of  sajdng  that  things 
were  red  or  blue  ?  In  a  world  in  which  there 
were  no  ears  and  no  minds,  there  would 
clearly  be  no  such  tiling  as  sound.  This  is 
exactly  the  point  at  which  Locke's  analysis 
stopped.  He  admitted  that  the  "secondary 
quahties" — colors,  sounds,  tastes — of  ob- 
jects were  really  not  in  the  things  them- 
selves but  in  the  mind  which  perceives  them. 
What  existed  in  the  things  was  merely  a 
power  of  producing  these  sensations  in  us, 
the  quahty  in  the  thing  being  not  in  the 
least  hke  the  sensations  which  it  produces  in 
us:  he  admitted  that  this  power  of  pro- 
ducing a  sensation  was  something  different 
from,  and  totally  unhke,  the  sensation  it- 
self. But  when  he  came  to  the  primary  quaU- 
ties— soUdity,  shape,  magnitude  and  the 
like — he  supposed  that  the  quaUties  in  the 
thing  were  exactly  the  same  as  they  are 
for  our  minds.  If  all  mind  were  to  disappear 
from  the  Universe,  there  would  henceforth 
be  no  red  and  blue,  no  hot  and  cold;  but 
things  would  stiU  be  big  or  smaU,  round  or 
square,  soUd  or  fluid.  Yet,  even  with  these 
"primary  quaUties"  the  reference  to  mind 
is  really  there  just  as  much  as  in  the  case 
of  the  secondary  quahties;  only  the  fact 
is  not  quite  obvious.  And  one  reason  for 
tliis  is  that  these  primary  quaUties  involve, 
much  more  glaringly  and  unmistakable  than 
the  secondary,  something  which  is  not  mere 
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sensation — something  which  implies  thought 
and  not  mere  sense.  What  do  we  mean  by 
solidity,  for  instance?  We  mean  partly  that 
we  get  certain  sensations  from  touching  the 
object — sensations  of  touch  and  sensations 
of  what  is  called  the  muscular  sense,  sensa- 
tions of  muscular  exertion  and  of  pressure 
resisted.  Now,  so  far  as  that  is  what  solidity 
means,  it  is  clear  that  the  quality  in  ques- 
tion involves  as  direct  a  reference  to  our 
subjective  feelings  as  the  secondary  quali- 
ties of  color  and  sound.  But  something  more 
than  this  is  implied  in  our  idea  of  solidity. 
We  think  of  external  objects  as  occupying 
space.  And  spaciahty  cannot  be  analyzed 
away  into  mere  feelings  of  ours.  The  feel- 
ings of  touch  which  we  derive  from  an 
object  come  to  us  one  after  the  other.  No 
mental  reflection  upon  sensations  which 
come  one  after  the  other  in  time  could  ever 
give  us  the  idea  of  space,  if  they  were  not 
spacially  related  from  the  first.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  spaciality  that  the  parts  of 
the  object  shall  be  thought  of  as  existing 
side  by  side,  outside  one  another.  But  this 
side-by-sideness,  this  ovitsideness  is  after 
all  a  way  in  which  the  things  present  them- 
selves to  a  mind.  Space  is  made  up  of  rela- 
tions; and  what  is  the  meaning  of  relations 
apart  from  a  mind  which  relates,  or  for 
which  the  things  are  related?  If  spaciahty 
were  a  quality  of  the  thing  in  itself,  it 
would  exist  no  matter  what  became  of  other 
things.  It  would  be  quite  possible,  therefore, 
that  the  top  of  this  table  should  exist  with- 
out the  bottom :  yet  everybody  surely  would 
admit  the  meaninglessness  of  talking  about 
a  piece  of  matter  (no  matter  how  small, 
be  it  an  atom  or  the  smallest  electron  con- 
ceived by  the  most  recent  physical  specula- 
tion) which  had  a  top  without  a  bottom, 
or  a  right-hand  side  without  a  left.  This 
space-occupying  quality  which  is  the  most 
fundamental  element  in  our  ordinary  con- 
ception of  matter  is  wholly  made  up  of  the 
relation  of  one  part  of  it  to  another.  Now 
can  a  relation  exist  except  for  a  mind  ?  As  it 


seems  to  me,  the  suggestion  is  meaningle.si!. 
Kelatodness  only  ha.s  a  meaning  when 
thought  of  in  connection  with  a  mind  which 
is  capable  of  grasping  or  holding  together 
both  terms  of  the  relation.  The  relation 
between  point  A  and  point  B  is  not  in  point 
A  or  in  point  B  taken  by  themselves.  It  is 
all  in  the  "between":  "betweenness"  from 
its  very  nature  cannot  exi.st  in  any  one  point 
of  space  or  in  several  isolated  points  of  space 
or  things  in  space;  it  must  exist  only  in 
some  one  existent  which  holds  together  and 
connects  those  points.  And  nothing,  as  far 
as  we  can  understand,  can  do  that  except 
a  mind.  Apart  from  mind  there  can  be  no 
relatedness:  apart  from  relatedness  no 
space:  apart  from  space  no  matter.  It  fol- 
lows that  apart  from  mind  there  can  be 
no  matter.  .  .  . 

So  far  I  have  endeavored  to  estabhsh 
the  existence  of  God  by  a  Une  of  thought 
which  also  leads  to  the  position  that  matter 
has  no  independent  existence  apart  from 
conscious  mind,  that  at  bottom  nothing 
exists  except  minds  and  their  experiences. 
Now  I  know  that  this  is  a  Une  of  thought 
which,  to  those  who  are  unfamiUar  with  it, 
seems  so  paradoxical  and  extravagant  that, 
even  when  a  man  does  not  see  his  way  to 
reply  to  it,  will  seldom  produce  immediate 
or  permanent  conviction  the  first  time  he 
becomes  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  only  by  a  considerable  course  of 
habituation,  extending  over  some  years, 
that  a  man  succeeds  in  thinking  himself 
into  the  idealistic  view  of  the  Universe. 
And  after  all,  there  are  many  minds — some 
of  them,  I  must  admit,  not  wanting  in 
philosophical  power — ^who  never  succeed  in 
accomphshing  that  feat  at  all.  Therefore, 
while  I  feel  bound  to  assert  that  the  clear- 
est and  most  irrefragable  argument  for  the 
existence  of  God  is  that  which  is  supphed 
by  the  ideahstic  line  of  thought,  I  should 
be  sorry  to  have  to  admit  that  a  man  can- 
not be  a  Theist,  or  that  he  cannot  be  a 
Theist  on  reasonable  grotmds,  without  first 
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being  an  Idealist.  From  my  own  point  of 
view  most  of  the  other  reasons  for  believing 
in  the  existence  of  God  resolve  them- 
selves into  idealistic  arguments  imperfectly 
thought  out.  But  they  may  be  very  good 
arguments,  as  far  as  they  go,  even  when 
they  are  not  thought  out  to  what  seem  to 
me  their  logical  consequences.  One  of  these 
lines  of  thought  I  shall  hope  to  develop  in 
my  next  lecture;  but  meanwhile  let  me  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  argument  against  Ma- 
terialism to  a  form  in  which  it  will  perhaps 
appeal  to  Common-sense  without  much 
profound  metaphysical  reflection. 

At  the  level  of  ordinary  common-sense 
thought  there  appear  to  be  two  kinds  of 
Reality — mind  and  matter.  And  yet  our  ex- 
perience of  the  unity  of  Nature,  of  the 
intimate  connection  between  human  and 
animal  minds  and  their  organisms  (organ- 
isms governed  by  a  single  intelligible  and 
interconnected  system  of  laws)  is  such  that 
we  can  hardly  help  regarding  them  as 
manifestations  or  products  or  effects  or 
aspects  of  some  one  Reahty.  There  is,  al- 
most obviously,  some  kind  of  Unity  under- 
lying all  the  diversity  of  things.  Our  world 
does  not  arise  by  the  coming  together  of 
two  quite  independent  Realities — mind  and 
matter — governed  by  no  law  or  by  uncon- 
nected and  independent  sj^stems  of  law.  AU 
things,  all  phenomena,  all  events  form  parts 
of  a  single  inter-related,  intelligible  whole: 
that  is  the  presupposition  not  only  of  Phi- 
losophy but  of  Science.  Or  if  any  one 
chooses  to  say  that  it  is  a  presupposition 
and  so  an  unwarrantable  piece  of  dogma- 
tism, I  will  say  that  it  is  the  hypothesis  to 
which  all  our  knowledge  points.  It  is  at  all 
events  the  one  common  meeting-point  of 
nearly  aU  serious  thinkers.  The  question  re- 
mains, "What  is  the  nature  of  this  one 
Reality?"  Now,  if  this  ultimate  Reality  be 
not  mind,  it  must  be  one  of  two  things.  It 
must  be  matter,  or  it  must  be  a  third  thing 
which  is  neither  mind  nor  matter,  but 
something  quite  different  from  either.  Now 


many  who  will  not  follow  the  idealistic  line 
of  thought  the  whole  way — so  far  as  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  ultimate  Reality  is  Mind — 
will  at  least  admit  that  Ideahsts  have  suc- 
cessfully shown  the  impossibility  of  suppos- 
ing that  the  ultimate  Reahty  can  be  matter. 
For  all  the  properties  of  matter  are  proper- 
ties which  imply  some  relation  to  our  sen- 
sibility or  our  thought.  Moreover,  there  is 
such  a  complete  heterogeneity  between  con- 
sciousness and  unconscious  matter,  consid- 
ered as  something  capable  of  existing 
without  mind,  that  it  seems  utterly  impos- 
sible and  unthinkable  that  mind  should  be 
simply  the  product  or  attribute  of  matter. 
That  the  ultimate  Reality  cannot  be  what 
we  mean  by  matter  has  been  admitted  by 
the  most  naturaUstic,  and,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  anti-religious  thinkers — Spinoza,  for 
instance,  and  Haeckel,  and  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. The  question  remains,  "Which  is  the 
easier,  the  more  probable,  the  more  reason- 
able theory — that  the  ultimate  Reality 
should  be  Mind,  or  that  it  should  be  some- 
thing so  utterly  unintelligible  and  inconceiv- 
able to  us  as  a  tertium  quid — a  mysterious 
Unknown  and  Unknowable — which  is  nei- 
ther mind  nor  matter?"  For  my  own  part, 
I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  our  inabil- 
ity to  think  of  anything  which  is  neither 
matter  nor  mind  but  quite  unlike  either  is 
a  mere  imperfection  of  human  thought.  It 
seems  more  reasonable  to  assume  that  our 
inability  to  think  so  such  a  mysterious  X  is 
due  to  there  being  no  such  thing.  .  .  . 

I  do  not  beheve  that  the  human  mind 
is  really  equal  to  the  task  of  thinking  of  a 
Reality  which  is  one  and  yet  is  neither  mind 
nor  matter  but  something  which  combines 
the  nature  of  both.  Practically,  where  such 
a  creed  is  professed,  the  man  either  thinks 
of  an  unconscious  Reahty  in  some  way  gen- 
erating or  evolving  mind,  and  so  falls  back 
into  the  Materiahsm  which  he  has  verbally 
disclaimed;  or  he  thinks  of  a  mind  produced 
is  something  different  from  itself.  This  last 
is  of  course  ordinary  Theism  in  the  form 
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in  which  it  is  commonly  held  by  those  who 
are  not  Idealists.  From  a  practical  and  re- 
ligious point  of  view  there  is  nothing  to  be 
said  against  such  a  view.  Still  it  involves  a 
Dualism,  the  philosophical  difficulties  of 
which  I  have  attempted  to  suggest  to  you. 
I  confess  that  for  my  own  part  the  only 
way  in  which  I  can  conceive  of  a  single  ulti- 
mate Reality  which  combines  the  attributes 
of  what  we  call  mind  with  those  of  what  we 
know  as  matter  is  by  thinking  of  a  Mind 
conscious  of  a  world  or  nature  which  has  no 
existence  except  in  and  for  the  Mind  and 
whatever  less  complete  consciousnesses  that 
may  be.  I  trust  that  those  who  have  failed 
to  follow  my  sketch  of  the  arguments  which 
lead  to  this  ideaUstic  conclusion  may  at 
least  be  led  by  it  to  see  the  difficulties  either 
of  Materialism  or  of  that  kind  of  agnostic 
Pantheism  which,  while  admitting  in  words 
that  the  ultimate  Reality  is  not  matter,  re- 
fuses to  invest  it  with  the  attributes  of 
mind.  The  argument  may  be  reduced  to  its 
simplest  form  by  saying  we  believe  that 
the  ultimate  Reality  is  Mind  because  mind 
will  explain  matter,  while  matter  will  not 
explain  mind:  while  the  idea  of  a  Some- 
thing which  is  neither  in  mind  nor  matter 
is  both  unintelligible  and  gratuitous. 

And  this  line  of  thought  maj'  be  sup- 
plemented by  another.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  existence  of  matter  apart 
from  mind,  every  one  will  admit  that 
matter  possesses  no  value  or  worth  apart 
from  mind.  When  we  bring  into  account 
our  moral  judgments  or  judgments  of  value, 
we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  mind  as 
the  highest  or  best  kind  of  existence  known 
to  us.  There  is,  surely,  a  certain  intrinsic 
probability  in  supposing  that  the  Reality 
from  which  all  being  is  derived  must  pos- 
sess at  least  as  much  worth  or  value  as  the 
derived  being;  and  that  in  thinking  of  that 
Reahty  by  the  analogy  of  the  highest  kind 
of  existence  known  to  us  we  shall  come 
nearer  to  a  true  thought  of  it  than  by  any 
other  way  of  thinking  possible  to  us.  .  .  . 


If  we  are  jastified  in  thinking  of  God 
after  the  analogy  of  a  human  soul — if  we 
are  justified  in  thinking  of  Him  as  a  .self- 
conscious  Being  who  thinks,  feeLs,  and  wills, 
and  who  is,  moreover  (if  I  may  a  little 
anticipate  the  subject  of  our  next  lecture) 
in  relation  with,  capable  of  loving  and  be- 
ing loved  by  other  such  being.s — then  it 
seems  most  natural  to  speak  of  God's  exist- 
ence as  personal.  For  to  be  a  self-conscious 
being — conscious  of  itself  and  other  beings, 
thinking,  willing,  feeling,  loving — is  what 
we  mean  by  being  a  person.  If  any  one  pre- 
fers to  speak  of  God  as  "super-personal," 
there  is  no  great  objection  to  so  doing,  pro- 
vided that  phrase  is  not  made  fas  it  often 
is)  an  excuse  for  really  thinking  of  God 
after  the  analogy  of  some  kind  of  existence 
lower  than  that  of  persons — as  a  force,  an 
unconscious  substance,  or  merely  a  name 
for  the  totahty  of  tilings.  But  for  myself,  I 
prefer  to  say  that  our  own  self-conscious- 
ness gives  us  only  an  ideal  of  the  highest 
type  of  existence  which  it  nevertheless  ver\- 
imperfectly  satisfies,  and  therefore  I  would 
rather  think  God  is  a  Person  in  a  far  truer, 
higher,  more  complete  sense  than  that  in 
wiiich  any  human  being  can  be  a  person. 
God  alone  fully  realizes  the  ideal  of  Per- 
sonality. The  essence  of  Personafity  is  some- 
thing positive:  it  signifies  to  us  the  highest 
kind  of  being  witliin  our  knowledge — not 
(as  is  too  often  supposed)  the  mere  limita- 
tions and  restraints  which  characterize  hu- 
man conscious  fife  as  we  know  it  in 
ourselves.  If  we  are  justified  in  thinking  of 
God  after  the  analogy  of  the  highest  exist- 
ence within  our  knowledge,  we  had  better 
call  Him  a  Person.  The  word  is  no  doubt 
inadequate  to  the  reaUtj^  as  is  all  the  lan- 
guage that  we  can  employ  about  God;  but 
it  is  at  least  more  adequate  than  the  terms 
employed  by  those  who  scruple  to  speak  of 
God  as  a  Person.  It  is  at  least  more  ade- 
quate and  more  intelligent  than  to  speak  of 
Him  as  a  force,  a  substance,  a  '"something 
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not  ourselves  which  makes  for  righteous- 
ness." Things  do  not  "make  for  righteous- 
ness"; and  in  using  the  term  Person  we 
shall  at  least  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not 


think  of  Him  as  a  "thing,"  or  a  collection 
of  things,  or  a  vague  substratum  of  things, 
or  even  a  mere  totality  of  minds  like  our 
own. 


9  /  SUMMARY 

Idealism,  like  all  philosophic  schools,  must  be  defined  less  in  terms  of 
explicitly  accepted  theses  than  by  a  continuity  of  intention  that  idealists  share. 
Professor  Urban  characterizes  this  continuity  as  the  belief  that  values  and  ideals 
belong  to  the  structure  of  the  universe.  Behind  this  belief  he  finds  three  "driving 
forces"  that  have  led  thinkers  to  accept  idealism:  this  acknowledgment  of  the 
reality  of  the  ideal,  the  belief  that  the  world  of  sense  is  not  the  real  world,  and 
the  notion  that  the  real  is  intelligible.  This  last,  Professor  Urban  believes,  is  the 
deepest  source  of  idealism. 


THE  DRIVING  FORCE  OF  IDEALISM 


W.  M.  Urban  (1873-1952) 


When  one  reflects  on  idealism  in  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  one's  hfe  something  like  the 
following  usually  happens.  At  first,  as  a 
youth,  we  smile  over  its  silliness;  some- 
what further  on  the  way  we  find  the  idea 
interesting,  clever  and  forgivable — we  dis- 
cuss it  readily  and  gladly  with  people  who 
are  still,  according  to  their  age  and  devel- 
opment, in  an  earher  stage.  With  maturity 
we  are  hkely  to  find  it  meaningful,  to  annoy 
ourselves  and  others  with  it,  but  on  the 
whole  scarcely  worth  disproving,  and  con- 
trary to  nature.  It  is  hardly  worth  the 
trouble  of  further  thinking  because  we  feel 
that  we  have  thought  often  enough  about  it 
already.  But  later,  and  with  more  earnest 
reflection  and  more  extensive  knowledge  of 
human  life  and  its  interests,  idealism  ac- 
quires a  strength  which  it  is  difficult  to 
overcome. 

The  selection  is  from  W.  M.  Urban,  Beyond 
Realism  and  Idcali.^m  (London:  George  Allen 
&  Unwin,  Ltd.;  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1949),  pp.  38-42  and  67-70.  Used  by 
permission  of  the  publishers. 


This  statement,  in  substance  a  quotation 
from  Lichtenberg's  papers,^  written  in 
1853,  is  still  for  countless  minds  as  true  as 
when  it  was  first  written.  It  expresses  ad- 
mirably that  driving  force  of  idealism  which 
we  are  now  to  attempt  to  understand,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  begun  my 
discussion  with  the  quotation.  The  inherent 
strength  of  this  belief — the  driving  force  of 
the  idealistic  train  of  thought — is,  then, 
the  theme  of  this  chapter.  We  shall  be  con- 
cerned first  of  all  with  idealism  as  a  hfe 
form  of  the  human  reason,  as  a  way  of 
thinking  which,  while  clothing  itself  in  logi- 
cal argument,  gets  its  real  driving  force,  as 
Lichtenberg  saj's,  from  earnest  reflection 
and  fuller  knowledge  of  human  life. 

But  what  is  this  idealism,  which  many, 
like  Lichtenberg,  have  found  it  so  difficult 
to  overcome?  To  this  question,  as  we  have 
already  indicated,  no  single  answer  can  be 

fi  The  reference  is  to  Georg  Christoph  Lich- 
tenberg (1742-1799),  German  writer  whose 
works  were  published  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Ed.] 
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found.  Nevertheless,  an  identity  of  inten- 
tion runs  throughout  the  entire  series  of 
changes  which  constitute  the  history  of  the 
notion.  It  is  this  continuity  of  intention  .  .  , 
which  we  have  now  to  develop  more  fully. 
In  presenting  the  idealistic  train  of  thought 
the  driving  force  of  idealism,  we  shall  allow, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  idealism  to  speak  for 
itself — to  express,  as  it  were,  its  inmost  soul, 
its  deepest  initiative  and  its  ultimate  inten- 
tions. We  shall,  accordingly,  avoid  all  prob- 
lems of  criticism  except  such  self-criticism 
as  idealism  has  developed  from  within,  or 
such  criticism  from  without  as  it  has  ac- 
cepted as  part  or  basis  of  its  own  construc- 
tive belief.  On  the  other  hand,  criticisms  of 
realism  will  of  necessity  enter  in,  but  only  in 
so  far  as  they  are  part  of  the  idealistic 
argument. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
idealists  themselves  who  best  know  what 
they  really  mean  and  are  therefore  best 
able  to  interpret  to  us  the  continuity  of  in- 
tention which  underlies  all  its  forms.  De- 
spite differences  of  language,  there  is  little 
difference  among  them  in  essential  meaning. 
Idealism,  in  this  most  general  sense,  has 
frequently  been  defined  as  "any  theory 
which  maintains  that  the  universe  is 
throughout  the  work  or  embodiment  of 
mind."  Since  mind  is  inseparable  from 
value.  Dean  Inge  is,  I  think,  in  principle 
right  when  he  says  that  "idealism  is  most 
satisfactorily  defined  as  interpretation  of 
the  world  according  to  a  scale  of  value  or, 
in  Plato's  phrase,  the  Idea  of  the  Good." 
We  may  agree  then  with  Brightman  that 
"any  philosophy  may  be  called  idealistic  if 
it  embodies  the  reasoned  conviction  that 
ideals  and  the  values  they  presuppose  be- 
long to  the  very  objective  structure  of  the 
universe."  I  think  he  is  also  right  when  he 
insists  that  this  alone  is  necessary  to  mod- 
ern idealism. 

These  are  the  attempts  of  idealists  to  ex- 
press the  inmost  intentions  of  the  position 
they  represent.  But  apparently  non-ideal- 


ists and  realists  recognize  the  truth  of  this 
characterization.  Thus  C.  D.  Broad  writes 
"By  idealism  I  understand  the  doctrine  that 
the  nature  of  the  universe  is  .such  that  those 
characteristics  which  are  highest  and  most 
valuable  must  either  be  manifested  eternally 
or  must  be  manifested  in  greater  and 
greater  intensity  and  in  wider  and  wider 
extent  as  time  goes  on."  G.  E.  Moore  writes 
in  much  the  same  way.  "Idealism  in  the 
larger  sense,"  he  tells  us,  "is  the  metaphysi- 
cal assertion  that  the  universal  is  spiritual," 
and  it  is  because  he  beheves  that  there  is 
one  argument  necessary  to  this  behef  that 
he  seeks  a  refutation  of  idealism  by  at- 
tempting to  refute  this  particular  argu- 
ment.^ 

These  statements,  we  may  then  assume, 
represent  more  or  less  adequately  the  deep- 
est spiritual  initiatives  as  well  as  the  ulti- 
mate intentions  of  the  entire  idealistic  train 
of  thought.  They  embody  that  metaphysical 
ideahsm  which,  as  has  been  already  indi- 
cated, has  been  the  dominant  strain  of 
European  philosophy  from  the  beginning. 
With  this  metaphysical  ideahsm  has,  how- 
ever, always  been  connected  some  theon,' 
of  knowledge  with  which,  it  is  supposed  by 
its  supporters,  to  be  inseparably  bound  up. 
It  is  supposed  bj-  some,  as  for  instance  Mr. 
Moore,  that  there  is  one  argument  which  is 
considered  necessary  to  their  position  by  all 
ideahsts,  "namely,  the  tri\'ial  proposition 
that  esse  est  percipi."  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not — I  think  it  is  not — certainly  some 
epistemological  position  seems  involved  in 
ideahsm  "in  the  larger  sense." 

This,  then,  is  the  ideahsm  which  we  are 
to  attempt  to  understand.  In  order  to  un- 
derstand it  we  must,  at  the  ven.'  beginnuag, 
dispose  of  a  widespread  misconception, 
which  is  not  only  false  in  itself  but  makes 
impossible  ab  initio,  any  genuine  under- 
standing of  the  persistence  or  dri^•ing  force 

[-  Professor  Urban's  references  are  to  a  num- 
ber of  recent  philosophers.  For  Moore's  posi- 
tion, see  Book  V  below.  Ed.] 
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of  idealism.  It  is  rather  generally  assumed — 
by  idealists  no  less  than  realists — that  real- 
ism is  the  "natural"  attitude  of  man,  that 
ideahsm  appears  only  as  the  result  of 
sophistication  or  a  "mahcious  criticism"  of 
human  knowledge,  and  it  is  to  the  "natural 
man"  that  appeal  is  often  made.  Quite  the 
contrary  is  realh'  the  case.  There  is  a  nat- 
ural ideahsm  and  it  is  only  by  first  examin- 
ing this  natural  form  that  we  shall  under- 
stand either  the  continuing  epistemological 
intention  of  ideahsm  or  the  development  of 
its  later  more  reflective  forms. 

The  "natural  man"  is  both  reahst  and 
ideahst.  The  world  man  lives  in — and  that 
is  the  only  world  that,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least,  interests  the  philosopher — is  "full 
of  a  number  of  things."  It  contains  the 
"furniture  of  earth,"  but  also  the  "choir  of 
heaven."  It  contains  many  physical  things 
but  it  also  contains  innumerable  objects 
which  are  acknowledged  by  the  plain  man 
to  exist  only  on  the  "mental"  plane.  Yet 
there  are  things  which  every  man  feels  to 
be  real.  Love,  empire,  fame,  justice,  God — 
all  belong  to  a  transcendental  ideal  world. 
By  these  he  hves,  for  these  he  is  found  will- 
ing, not  only  to  five,  but  in  his  great  mo- 
ments to  suffer  and  to  die.  In  his  great 
moments  of  experience  these  are,  in  fact, 
the  things  which  man  feels  to  be  most  really 
real.  All  these  have  their  reahty  not  only, 
nor  indeed  principally,  in  their  necessity, 
but  still  more  in  their  worthiness  to  be. 
Hence  they  partake  more  of  reahty  than 
any  mere  "fact"  could  do  and  men,  recog- 
nizing this,  bow  to  them  as  the  truly  real. 

This  simultaneous  acknowledgment  of 
things  at  once  ideal  and  real  is  primary, 
and  it  is  out  of  this  primary  acknowledg- 
ment that  all  ideahsm  gets  its  original 
driving  force.  But  this  is  only  one  side  of 
natural  ideahsm.  With  it  is  connected  an- 
other element  which  is  equally  native  and 
original — namely,  the  feehng  that  the  world 
of  the  senses  is  not  the  real  world — and,  as 
a  result  of  this  feehng,  the  tendency  to  re- 


duce things  in  the  mind  to  ideas.  Here 
various  motives  are  at  work  in  human  ex- 
perience and  later  in  philosophical  reflec- 
tion. There  is  the  relativity  of  all  sense 
perception  and  perceptual  predicates;  the 
contradictions  in  our  world  of  common 
sense  objects;  and  the  humanly  conditioned 
character  of  our  world  of  empirical  objects. 
The  point  to  emphasize  here  is  that  these 
motives  arise  very  early  in  the  experience 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  race,  and  once 
the  consciousness  of  these  facts  is  awakened, 
the  mind  is  started  on  a  path  which  inevi- 
tably leads  to  the  ideahstic  train  of  thought. 
It  is  surely  a  significant  moment  in  the  men- 
tal history  of  any  individual  when  he 
makes  the  discovery  that  there  are  decep- 
tions of  the  senses  and  perhaps  even  more 
significant  when  he  discovers  the  deceptions 
and  contradictions  of  thought.  In  such  a 
moment  there  is  not  only  a  healthy  shock  to 
simple  trust,  but  there  enters,  long  before  it 
can  be  put  into  philosophical  words,  the 
sense  of  the  phenomenal  character  and 
subjective  conditions  of  all  the  given.  From 
the  fact  that  I  see,  hear  and  feel,  and  with 
my  mind  so  think  the  thing,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  it  is  really  independent  of  me 
and  so  made.  The  world  of  sense  is  the 
world  of  "opinion";  the  real  world  is  the 
world  of  thought  or  idea. 

In  this  insight  there  lies  the  germ  of 
natural  idealism  in  the  second  sense.  But 
only  the  germ.  Unless  the  ground  were 
favorable  for  its  growth  the  seed  would  not 
develop.  Ideahsm  would  have  no  chance 
against  the  equally  primitive  and  natural 
"prejudice  in  favor  of  the  actual"  were  it 
not  for  a  third  motive  without  which  ideal- 
ism could  never  come  to  flower.  This  third 
motive  I  shall  call  the  ideal  of  genuine 
knowledge  or  the  natural  notion  of  intel- 
ligibility. The  first  two  motives  of  natural 
idealism  are  both  deep-seated  and  powerful 
but  it  is  the  third,  as  I  believe,  which 
constitutes  the  driving  force  of  epistemo- 
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logical  idealism  in  its  most  primitive  and 
most  developed  forms. 

This  natural  notion  of  intelligibility  is 
that  only  that  which  is  akin  to  mind  can 
really  be  known,  and  finds  its  primitive 
expression  in  what  we  call  animism.  It  is 
the  fashion  to  carry  idealism  back  to  this 
animism  and  to  speak  of  the  historic 
idealisms  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  as  "amiable 
animisms."  I  shall  not  dispute  the  genesis; 
in  fact  I  shall  welcome  it  as  the  deepest 
spring  of  natural  ideahsm.  That  man  is  pri- 
marily an  animist  no  one  would,  I  suppose, 
deny.  The  real  question  is  the  significance 
of  the  fact.  The  naive  mind  supposes,  to  be 
sure,  that  animism  is  a  projection  into  an 
independent  physical  world  of  "mental 
states"  and  that  it  thus  constitutes  the 
pathetic  fallacy  on  a  huge  scale.  Quite  the 
contrary  is,  of  course,  the  case.  The  direct 
acceptance  of  things  as  having  meaning  and 
value  is  the  primary  form  of  consciousness; 
the  bifurcation  of  "thing"  and  "meaning"; 
the  separation  of  the  real  and  the  ideal  con- 
stitutes the  secondary,  the  artificial  and  the 
derived.  Natural  idealism  has  then  its  birth 
in  the  "mythical"  consciousness  for  which 
knowledge  is  always  oneness  of  the  knower 
with  the  thing  known.  The  idealism  of  In- 
dian philosophy  is  at  once  a  supreme  ex- 
pression of  natural  idealism  and  a  fatal 
stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  all  those  who 
find  in  "reahsm"  the  only  natural  attitude. 
Of  this  idealism,  almost  racial  in  character, 
we  must  ask  How  was  it  ever  possible  ?  It  is 
both  possible  and  meaningful  if  we  recog- 
nize that  Indian  thought  is  permeated  by  a 
wholly  different  ideal  of  knowledge  from 
that  which  has  characterized  Western 
thought  in  its  later  stages — this  ideal  of 
knowledge  as  oneness  of  the  knower  with 
the  thing  known,  native  to  the  human  mind 
as  such. 

This  then  is  the  natural  notion  of  intelli- 
gibiUty — the  deepest  source  of  all  idealisms. 
"The  direct  acceptance  of  things  as  having 
significance  and  value  is,"  as  Creighton  has 


.said,  "the  characteristic  mark  of  idealb-rn  as 
found  in  the  great  .systenxs."  .  .  . 

In  the  preceding  jjages  we  have  tried  to 
let  idealism  speak  for  itself  and  by  so  doing 
to  make  clear  the  driving  force  of  idealL«in 
as  it  has  come  down  through  the  ages,  and 
especially  as  it  has  expressed  it.self  in  the 
protean  forms  characteristic  of  modem 
thought.  The  underlying  thesis  has  been 
that  while  the  forms  have  changed — 
changed  as  dialectically  determined  \i\  the 
formulations  of  realism  as  they  have  ap- 
peared, and  by  the  logic  of  its  own  develop- 
ment— the  driving  force,  the  primary- 
epistemological  intention,  remains  the  same. 
This  we  may  describe  as  the  idealistic  train 
of  thought,  and  it  is  only  in  the  latest  and 
most  sophisticated  forms  of  idealism  that 
its  true  inwardness  has  become  fully  self- 
conscious  and  the  unity  and  continuity  of 
the  entire  movement  becomes  fully  under- 
standable. 

Part  of  the  driving  force  of  ideaUsm  has 
always  been  the  deep-seated  feeling  that  the 
postulate  of  the  absolute  existence  of  un- 
thinking tilings,  without  any  relation  to 
mind,  is  "repugnant  to  reason"  and,  in 
Berkeley's  terms,  "perfectly  unintelligible." 
Out  of  this  feeling  has  arisen  the  negative 
aspect  of  idealistic  argument  in  all  stages  of 
the  development  of  idealism,  namely,  its 
refutations  of  reahsm.  A  brief  consideration 
of  the  character  of  these  refutations  will 
make  even  clearer  the  nature  of  the  ideal- 
istic argument  itself. 

Strictly  speaking,  refutations  of  reahsm 
as  such  did  not  begin  until  the  modern  era. 
For  the  idealist  naive  forms  of  realism  have 
always  been  repugnant  to  reason,  but  spe- 
cific arguments  in  refutation  did  not  arise 
until  realism  itself  found  self-conscious 
formulation,  as  opposed  to  self-conscious 
idealism.  In  this  sense  Berkeley's  criticism 
of  the  \'iew  "so  strangely  prevailing  among 
men"  constitutes  the  first  specific  refuta- 
tion. It  followed  two  hnes,  an  empirical  and 
a  logical,  and  since  his  time  all  refutations 
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have  followed  more  or  less  this  general 
scheme. 

The  empirical  line  of  thought  takes  the 
form  of  attempting  to  show  that  the  propo- 
sition that  there  are  objects  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  knower  cannot  be  empirically 
verified,  and  that  therefore,  '"'it  should  not 
be  beUeved."  The  second  or  logical  Une  of 
argument  takes  the  form  of  attempting  to 
show  that  the  proposition  that  there  are 
wholly  independent  "unthinking  things"  is 
in  some  way  logically  contradictory,  and  is 
therefore  repugnant  to  reason.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  while  all  refutations  follow  this 
general  scheme,  they  vary  in  important 
ways  according  to  the  form  of  realism  which 
it  is  sought  to  refute.  As  there  is  no  single 
form  of  realism  to  which  all  types  can  be 
reduced  so  there  is  no  single  refutation 
which  apphes  to  every  formulation  of 
reahsm,  but  all  refutations  contain  this 
double  appeal  to  fact  and  to  logic. 

Now,  as  we  have  already  indicated  in 
the  introduction  and  will  show  more  fully 
in  the  following  chapter,  neither  of  these 
types  of  argument  realty  refute.  There  is  no 
empirical  proof  or  disproof  of  realism  for 
there  are  no  possible  experiences  which  the 
disputants  might  have  which  are  relevant  to 
this  solution,  one  way  or  another.  There  is 
no  logical  proof  or  disproof  of  realism,  for 
there  is  nothing  self-contradictory  in  the 
notion  of  objects  wholly  independent  of  the 
mind.  The  argument,  as  we  shall  see,  is  nei- 
ther empirical  nor  merely  logical,  but 
dialectical.  .  .  . 

This  is,  indeed,  what  all  these  so-called 
refutations  have  always  been.  The  common 
element  in  all — from  Berkeley  to  the  latest 
form  of  logical  or  axiological  ideahsm — is 
the  supposed  demonstration  of  the  impossi- 
bihty  of  genuine  knowledge  if  the  object  of 
knowledge  be  conceived  of  as  wholly  mind- 
independent.  But  it  is  equally  clear  that 
they  do  not  have  the  slightest  force  unless 
some  evaluation  of  knowledge,  some  "log- 
ically unsupported  judgment  of  value,"  is 


presupposed.  .  .  .  But  in  so  far  as  the  driv- 
ing force  of  ideahsm  is  concerned,  refuta- 
tions of  reahsm,  in  this  dialectical  sense, 
are  of  great  significance.  Such  a  refutation 
is  never  an  argumentum  ad  rem,  but  an 
argumentum  ad  hominem;  but  it  is  pre- 
cisely this  argumentum  ad  hominem  which 
is  so  meaningful.  Reahsm  itself  cannot  be 
refuted,  but  in  the  very  attempts  to  refute 
it  is  displayed  an  element  in  idealism  which 
itself  is  irrefutable. 

It  is  just  this  element  in  idealism  which, 
as  Lichtenberg  says,  makes  it  so  difficult  to 
overcome.  The  newer  forms  of  ideahsm 
serve  only  to  emphasize  the  force  of  Lich- 
tenberg's  remarks.  We  may  at  the  beginning 
find  ideahsm  silly,  hardly  worth  disproving 
because,  as  we  say,  it  makes  no  difference 
to  the  facts.  We  may  find  it  difficult  to  dis- 
prove and  yet  a  form  of  behef  which  we 
should  scarcely  like  to  accept.  Or  we  may 
disprove  it  over  and  over  again  (it  is  the 
best  refuted  of  all  theories)  and  still  find 
that  there  remains  something  that  is  irre- 
futable. The  fact  remains  that,  "with  earn- 
est reflection  and  more  extensive  knowledge 
of  human  life  and  its  interests,  it  acquires  a 
force   which   it   is   difficult   to   overcome." 

Idealism  is,  as  Ludwig  Stein  has  said, 
the  phoenix  of  pliilosophy,  and  any  philos- 
ophy reckons  ill  that  leaves  it  out.  The 
imperishable  element  in  ideahsm  is  the  curi- 
ous fact  that,  in  so  far  as  its  essence  is 
concerned,  whenever  we  deny  it  we  some- 
how affirm  it.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Royce  hked  to  hear  condemnations  and 
refutations  of  ideahsm  for  they  served  only 
to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  irrefutable 
element  in  idealism.^  Such  criticism  is 
merel}^  a  refining  fire,  and  out  of  the  ashes 
the  phoenix  of  philosophy  arises  only  the 
stronger. 

This  is  why,  as  Royce  says,  "the  ideal- 
istic movement,  although  frequently  re- 
pressed, although  often  deliberately  ignored, 

^Lectures  on  Modern  Idealism,  p.  240. 
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has  been  as  constant  a,s  the  movement  of  a 
great  river  beneath  masses  of  winter  ice. 
Every  now  and  then  the  ice  breaks  or  melts 
and  the  ideahstic  tendency  comes  to  the 
hght  of  consciousness.  It  is  irrespressible 
because  it  is  human.  It  is  true  because  truth 
itself  is  inevitably  an  ideal  which  cannot 
possibly  be  expressed  except  in  ideal  terms. 
One  who  has  become  aware  of  this  universal 
significance  of  the  idealistic  tendency  be- 
comes indifferent  to  the  general  hostility 
towards  either  philosophy  or  idealism  which 
is  so  often  expressed  by  the  unrefiective."  * 
Idealism  is  irrepressible  because  it  is 
human,  and  for  that  reason  it  not  only 
continues  to  express  itself  in  varying  forms, 
but  shows  itself  to  contain  an  element  which 
is  irrefutable.  It  is  true  because  truth  itself 
is  inevitably  an  ideal  which  cannot  possibly 
be  expressed  except  in  ideal  terms.  It  is 
entirely  clear  from  the  immediate  context 
what  Royce  here  means.  It  is  precisely  what 
we  have  described  as  the  driving  force  of 
idealism  throughout  this  entire  chapter. 
As  Royce  puts  it,  "the  question,  how  ought 
I  to  conceive  the  real  is  logically  prior  to 
the  question  what  is  the  real  itself?"  He 
quotes  Rickert  to  the  effect  that  the  ought 
is  prior  to  the  nature  of  the  real  "The  prop- 
osition I  ought  to  think  thus"  is  prior  to  the 
proposition  "This  is  so."  In  other  words, 
truth  being  an  ideal,  always  has  reference  to 
value.  Only  an  ideal  world  in  this  sense  is  an 
intelligible  world,  and  in  so  far  as  knowl- 
edge involves  intelligibihty,  any  adequate 

4  Op.  cit.,  pp.  237  ff. 


theory  (jf  knowledge  mast  contain  an  ideal- 
istic element. 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  minimum  of 
idealism  which  any  meaningfiil  or  intelligible 
theory  of  knowledge  mu.st  contain.  It  ia 
true,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  next  chapter, 
that  any  intelligible  theor>'  of  knowledge 
must  also  contain  a  realistic  minimum.  It 
is  the  very  purpose  and  nature  of  knowl- 
edge to  be  true  to  something  beyond  itself, 
and  unless  the  content  of  knowledge  \a 
recognized  as  having  a  condition  in  eome 
respect  independent  of  the  mind  the  very 
significance  of  knowledge  is  lost.  But  this 
fact  by  no  means  excludes  the  fact  that 
other  conditions  are  necessary  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  knowledge,  and  these  condi- 
tions we  have  sought  to  formulate  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

It  is  these  conditions  that  the  various 
forms  of  ideahsm  have  sought  more  or  less 
successfully  to  express — the  mentalism  of 
Berkeley,  the  critical  or  transcendental 
idealism  of  Kant,  the  logical  and  axiological 
forms  of  later  ideahsm.  All  these  forms  are 
seen  to  be  subordinated  to  one  fundamental 
epistemological  intention  of  ideahsm — the 
intention,  namely,  which  arises  out  of  the 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  an  ultimate 
separation  of  mind  and  values  from  reahty 
makes  impossible  an  intelligible  theory-  of 
knowledge  no  less  than  an  inteUigible  theory- 
of  fife.  The  excessive  claims  of  certain 
forms  of  ideahsm  may  be  found  untenable, 
and  even  unnecessary,  to  the  reahzation  of 
the  primary  intention  of  ideahsm —  .  .  .  but 
this  minimum  remains. 
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Among  the  best  introductory  surveys  of 
ideahsm  are  two  works  by  Josiah  Royce, 
Lectures  on  Modern  Idealism  (New  Haven, 
1923),  and,  in  the  relevant  chapters.  The 
Spirit  of  Modern  Philosophy  (New  York, 
1892).  An  anthology  edited  by  A.  C.  Ewing, 


The  Idealistic  Tradition  (Glencoe,  Illinois, 
1957),  presents  an  interesting  collection  of 
papers  and  includes  a  bibliography  that  the 
student  may  consult  for  intensive  reading 
in  idealism.  Among  the  major  ideahstic 
works  and  authors  not  included  in  the  pre- 
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ceding  selections  are:  F.  H.  Bradley,  Ap- 
pearance  and  Reality  (London,  1893) ; 
A.  E.  Taylor,  Elements  of  Metaphysics 
(New  York,  1909) ;  and,  especially  for 
idealistic  moral  and  political  philosophy, 
the  works  of  T.  H.  Green.  An  interesting 
variant  of  idealism  is  the  position  known 
as  personal  idealism  or  personalism.  For 
material  on  personalism,  see  Borden  Parker 
Bowne,  Metaphysics  (New  York,  1882), 
and  Personalism  (Boston,  1908),  and  the 
recent  book  by  Edgar  Sheffield  Brightman, 
Person  and  Reality  (New  York,  1958).  One 
major  philosophical  figure,  Immanuel  Kant, 
can  be  classified  as  idealistic  only  with 
great  qualification,  yet  his  influence  on 
ideaUsm — as  on  all  of  modern  philosophy — 
has  been  extensive.  The  student  will  find 


his  major  works,  especially  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,  difficult  but  rewarding. 
Another  thinker  who  defies  easy  classifica- 
tion is  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  who  de- 
veloped a  variant  of  ideahsm  called  the 
philosophy  of  organism  or,  sometimes, 
panpsychism.  Among  his  important  works 
are  Science  and  the  Modern  World  (New 
York,  1925)  and  Adventures  of  Ideas  (New 
York,  1933).  Discussions  of  idealism  are 
found  in  such  books  as  G.  W.  Cunningham, 
The  Idealistic  Argument  in  Recent  British 
and  American  Philosophy  (New  York, 
1933),  and  A.  C.  Ewing,  Idealism:  A  Critical 
Survey  (London,  1934).  Finally,  the  student 
may  find  interesting  the  papers  in  Chfford 
Barrett  (ed.),  Contemporary  Idealism  in 
America  (New  York,  1932). 
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The  position  developed  in  the  selections  in  this  third  Part  is  known  as 
naturalism.  Two  propositions  define  the  basic  orientation  of  this  philosophy:  (1) 
nature  is  all  there  is;  there  is  no  supernatural  being,  realm,  or  entity,  and  (2) 
scientific  method  is  the  most  reliable  means  of  inquiry  for  men  to  use  in  exploring 
nature.  The  first  statement  indicates  that  naturalism  is  antithetical  to  all  forms  of 
supernaturalism  and  that  it  seeks  to  understand  the  various  dimensions  of  ex- 
perience in  the  context  of  nature  alone.  The  second  points  to  a  relation  between 
naturalism  and  science  that  is  of  both  historical  and  contemporary  importance. 

Among  the  varieties  of  naturalism,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  two 
major  emphases.  The  first,  and  older,  view  is  known  as  materialism.  ^laterialism 
holds  that  the  real  is  matter  or  energy,  motion,  time,  and  space  and  that  all 
phenomena  can  be  reduced  to  these  terms.  The  word  ''naturalism"  is  frequently 
used  to  denote  the  second  emphasis,  which  otherwise  has  no  special  name.  Natural- 
ism cannot  always  be  sharply  separated  from  materialism,  although  it  is  generally 
viewed  as  a  distinct  philosophy.  For  the  naturalist,  materialism  presents  too  nar- 
row a  view  of  nature,  for  he  finds  nature  much  more  complex  and  varied  than  an 
account  in  terms  of  matter  and  motion  would  seem  to  show.  His  aim  is  rather  to 
describe  accurately  and  fully  the  variety  of  levels  within  nature  and  to  resist  the 
tendency  to  make  severe  reductions  of  these  levels  to  more  primitive  ones. 

The  ties  between  naturalism  and  science  are  veiy  important  in  the  rise 
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of  contemporary  naturalism,  even  though  a  link  with  science  has  been  present 
from  the  beginnings  of  materialism.  Arising  primarily  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
modern  science  involved  a  new  methodology  for  man  to  follow  and  offered  as 
well  a  new  promise  to  man  for  the  control  of  experience.  The  method  itself  has 
been  of  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  importance  than  the  actual  results  of  science. 
Yet  among  the  results,  too,  are  special  achievements  upon  which  naturalism  has 
based  itself.  One  of  these,  the  theory  of  evolution,  is  of  unique  significance  for 
naturalism,  for  it  provided  a  theory  in  terms  of  which  the  naturalist  could  develop 
a  full  naturalistic,  yet  nonreductive  account  of  the  higher  and  more  human  levels 
of  experience. 

No  compact  definition  of  naturalism  is  fully  adequate;  for  just  as  nature 
is  changing  and  evolving,  so  naturalism  too  is  not  a  fixed,  closed  system  of  propo- 
sitions. Guided  by  science,  it  offers  only  a  tentative  and  cautious  statement  about 
the  general  traits  of  existence.  In  proposing  its  metaphysical  visions,  naturalism 
belongs  to  that  group  of  philosophic  schools  which  finds  ultimate  generalization  an 
important  activity  of  man.  It  would  separate  itself,  however,  from  philosophies 
that  divorce  themselves  from  science  to  offer  what,  from  its  point  of  view,  are 
unguarded  or  dogmatic  statements  about  things.  It  would  also  be  suspicious  of 
the  distinction  between  "appearance  and  reality."  The  goal  of  naturalistic  think- 
ing is  rather  only  that  vision  of  man  and  nature  which  responsible  inquiry  will 
justify. 

1  /  INTRODUCTION 

Materialism  in  the  ancient  world  found  expression  in  the  thought  of 
four  major  thinkers:  Leucippus  (a.  450),  Democritus  (460-360),  Epicurus  (341- 
270),  and  Lucretius.  With  these  men  materialism  took  an  atomistic  direction,  and 
the  proposition  that  atoms  and  the  void  are  real  is  perhaps  the  basic  assertion  of 
the  entire  school. 

The  most  complete  extant  statement  of  ancient  materialism  is  found 
in  the  poem  by  Lucretius,  On  the  Nature  of  Things.  Writing  under  the  direct 
inspiration  of  Epicurus,  Lucretius  presents  an  interesting  motivation  for  turning 
to  philosophy.  Mankind's  greatest  fear,  he  writes,  is  the  fear  of  death  and  of 
possible  punishment  in  the  hereafter.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  develop  a  meta- 
physics in  which  the  mortality  of  man  is  so  guaranteed  that  he  can  pursue  with- 
out distraction  the  Epicurean  moral  ideal  of  a  life  free  from  disturbance  in  the 
mind  and  of  pain  in  the  body.  These  needs  are  met  in  the  hypothesis  of  material- 
istic atomism. 

The  essential  assertions  of  Lucretius  can  be  briefly  summarized.  Only 
atoms  and  the  void  are  real.  They  are  also  both  eternal  and  infinite.  Mind, 
composed  of  atoms  in  motion,  is  corporeal  and  perishable.  Death,  being  the  end 
of  sensation  as  well  as  the  dissolution  of  the  atomic  structure  known  as  man,  is 
consequently  of  no  concern  to  man.  The  following  selection  elaborates  upon  these 
theses  and  includes  a  number  of  interesting  arguments  in  their  support. 
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Lucretius   (98-54) 


I  shall  proceed  to  discourse  to  thee  ^  of 
the  whole  system  of  heaven  and  the  gods, 
and  unfold  to  thee  the  first  principles  of 
all  things,  from  which  nature  produces,  de- 
velops, and  sustains  all,  and  into  which  she 
again  resolves  them  at  their  dissolution: 
these,  in  explaining  our  subject,  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  matter,  and  the  generative 
bodies  of  things,  and  to  designate  as  the 
seeds  of  all  things,  and  to  term  them 
primary  bodies,  because  from  them  as  pri- 
mary all  things  are  derived. 

[For  the  whole  nature  of  the  gods  must 
necessarily,  of  itself,  enjoy  immortality  in 
absolute  repose,  separated,  and  far  removed, 
from  our  affairs;  for,  exempt  from  all  pain, 
exempt  from  perils,  all-sufficient  in  its  own 
resources,  and  needing  nothing  from  us, 
it  is  neither  propitiated  by  services  from 
the  good,  nor  affected  with  anger  against 
the  bad.']  ^ 

When  the  Ufe  of  men  lay  foully  grovel- 
Ung  before  our  eyes,  crushed  beneath  the 
weight  of  a  Religion,  who  displayed  her 
head  from  the  regions  of  the  sky,  lowering 
over  mortals  with  terrible  aspect,  a  man  of 
Greece  ^  was  the  first  that  dared  to  raise 
mortal  eyes  against  her,  and  first  to  make 
a  stand  against  her.  Him  neither  tales  of 
gods,  nor  thunderbolts,  nor  heaven  itself 
with  its  threatening  roar,  repressed,  but 
roused  the  more  the  active  energy  of  his 
soul,  so  that  he  should  desire  to  be  the 

The   selection  is  from   Books  I   and  III   of 

Lucretius'  On  the  Nature  of  Things  (tr.  John 

Selby   Watson)    (London:    Henry   G.   Bohn, 

1851). 

[1  The  poem  is  addressed  to  a  member  of  the 

family  of  Memmius,  possibly  the  member  to 

whom  Cicero  wrote  letters.  Ed.'] 

[2  Brackets  have  been  used  by  the  translator 

to  indicate  possibly  misplaced  lines.  Ed.] 

[3  The  reference  is  to  Epicurus,  who  is  greatly 

praised  throughout  the  poem.  Ed.] 


first  to  break  the  close  bars  of  nature's 
portals.  Accordingly  the  vivid  force  of  h'\H 
intellect  prevailed,  and  proceeded  far  be- 
yond the  flaming  battlements  of  the  world, 
and  in  mind  and  thought  traversed  the 
whole  immensity  of  space;  hence  trium- 
phant, he  declares  to  us  what  can  arise  into 
being,  and  what  can  not;  in  fine,  in  what 
way  the  powers  of  all  things  are  limited, 
and  a  deeply-fixed  boundary  assigned  to 
each.  By  which  means  Rehgion,  brought 
down  under  our  feet,  is  bruised  in  turn; 
and  his  victory  sets  us  on  a  level  with 
heaven.  . . . 

Wilt  thou  too,  overcome  by  the  frightful 
tales  of  bards,  ever  seek  to  turn  away  from 
me?  Surely  not;  for  doubtless  I,  even  now, 
could  invent  for  thee  many  dreams,  which 
might  disturb  the  tenor  of  thy  fife,  and  con- 
found all  thy  enjoyments  with  terror.  And 
with  reason  too  under  the  -present  system  of 
belief;  for  did  men  but  know  that  there 
was  a  fixed  limit  to  their  woes,  they  would 
be  able,  in  some  measure,  to  defy  the  re- 
ligious fictions  and  menaces  of  the  poets; 
but  now,  since  we  must  fear  eternal  punish- 
ment at  death,  there  is  no  mode,  no  means, 
of  resisting  them.  For  men  know  not  what 
the  nature  of  the  soul  is;  whether  it  is  en- 
gendered ivith  us,  or  whether,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  infused  into  us  at  our  birth, 
whether  it  perishes  with  us,  dissolved  by 
death,  or  whether  it  haunts  the  gloomy 
shades  and  vast  pools  of  Orcus,  or  whether, 
by  divine  influence,  it  infuses  itself  into 
other  animals,  as  our  Ennius"*  simg,  who 
first  brought  from  pleasant  Hehcon  a  crown 
of  never-fading  leaf,  which  should  be  dis- 
tinguished in  fame  throughout  the  Itahan 
tribes  of  men.  .  .  . 

This  terror  and  darkness  of  the  mind, 

[4  A  Pythagorean  who  thought  that  the  soul 
of  Homer  had  passed  into  himself.  Ed.] 
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therefore,  it  is  not  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
or  the  bright  shafts  of  day,  that  must  dispel, 
but  reason  and  the  contemplation  of  nature; 
of  which  our  first  principle  shall  hence  take 
its  commencement,  that  nothing  is  ever 

DIVINELY    GENERATED    FROM     NOTHING.    For 

thus  it  is  that  fear  restrains  all  men,  because 
they  observe  many  things  effected  on  the 
earth  and  in  heaven,  of  which  effects  they 
can  by  no  means  see  the  causes,  and  there- 
fore think  that  they  are  wrought  by  a  divine 
power.  For  which  reasons,  when  we  shall 
have  clearly  seen  that  nothing  can  be 
PRODUCED  FROM  NOTHING,  we  shall  then 
have  a  more  accurate  perception  of  that 
of  which  we  are  in  search,  and  shall  under- 
stand whence  each  individual  thing  is  gen- 
erated, and  how  all  things  are  done  without 
the  agency  of  the  gods. 

For  if  things  came  forth  from  nothing, 
every  kind  0/  thing  might  be  produced  from 
all  things;  nothing  would  require  seed.  In 
the  first  place,  men  might  spring  from  the 
sea;  the  scaly  tribe,  and  birds,  might  spring 
from  the  earth;  herds,  and  other  cattle, 
might  burst  from  the  sky;  the  cultivated 
fields,  as  well  as  the  deserts,  might  contain 
every  kind  of  wild  animal,  without  any 
settled  law  of  production:  nor  would  the 
same  fruits  be  constant  to  the  same  trees, 
but  would  be  changed;  and  all  trees  might 
bear  all  kinds  of  fruit.  Since,  when  there 
should  not  be  generative  elements  for  each 
production,  how  could  a  certain  parent- 
producer  remain  invariable  for  all  individual 
things  ?  But  now,  because  all  things  are  sev- 
erally produced  from  certain  seeds,  each 
is  produced,  and  comes  forth  into  the  regions 
of  light,  from  that  spot  in  which  the  matter, 
and  first  elements  of  each,  subsist.  And  for 
this  cause  all  things  cannot  be  produced 
from  all,  inasmuch  as  there  are  distinct  and 
peculiar  faculties  in  certain  substances. . . . 

Add,  too,  that  nature  resolves  each  thing 
into  its  own  constituent  elements,  and  does 

NOT  REDUCE  ANY  THING  TO  NOTHING. 

For  if  any  thing  were  perishable  in  all 


its  parts,  every  thing  might  then  dissolve, 
being  snatched  suddenly  from  before  our 
eyes ;  for  there  would  be  no  need  of  force  to 
produce  a  separation  of  its  parts,  and  break 
their  connection.  Whereas  now,  since  all 
things  individually  consist  of  eternal  seed, 
nature  does  not  suffer  the  destruction  of 
any  thing  to  be  seen,  until  such  power  assail 
them  as  to  sever  them  with  a  blow,  or  pene- 
trate inwardly  through  the  vacant  spaces, 
and  dissolve  the  parts. 

Besides,  if  time  utterly  destroys  what- 
ever things  it  removes  through  length  of 
age,  consuming  all  their  constituent  matter, 
whence  does  Venus  restore  to  the  light  of 
life  the  race  of  animals  according  to  their 
kinds?  Whence  does  the  variegated  earth 
nourish  and  develop  them,  when  restored, 
affording  them  sustenance  according  to  their 
kinds?  Whence  do  pure  fountains,  and 
eternal  rivers  flowing  from  afar,  supply  the 
sea?  Whence  does  the  ether  feed  the  stars? 
For  infinite  time  already  past,  and  length 
of  days,  ought  to  have  consumed  all  things 
which  are  of  mortal  consistence:  but  if 
those  elements,  of  which  tliis  sum  of  things 
consists  and  is  renewed,  have  existed 
through  that  lo7ig  space,  and  that  past  dura- 
tion of  time,  they  are  assuredly  endowed 
with  an  immortal  nature.  Things  therefore 
cannot  return  to  nothing. 

Further,  the  same  force  and  cause  might 
destroy  all  things  indiscriminately,  unless  an 
eternal  matter  held  them  more  or  less 
bound  by  mutual  connection.  For  a  mere 
touch,  indeed,  would  be  a  sufficient  cause  of 
destruction,  supposing  that  there  were  no 
parts  of  eternal  consistence,  but  all  perish- 
able, the  union  of  which  any  force  might 
dissolve.  But  now,  because  various  connec- 
tions of  elements  unite  together,  and  mat- 
ter is  eternal,  things  continue  of  unimpaired 
consistence,  until  some  force  of  sufficient 
strength  be  found  to  assail  them,  propor- 
tioned to  the  texture  of  each.  No  thing, 
therefore,  relapses  into  nonexistence,  but  all 
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things   at   dissolution   return   to   the   first 
principles  of  matter.  .  .  . 

Attend,  now,  further:  since  I  have 
shown  that  things  cannot  be  produced  from 
nothing,  and  also  that,  when  produced,  they 
cannot  return  to  nothing,  yet,  lest  hajjly 
thou  shouldst  begin  to  distrust  my  words, 
because  the  primary  particles  of  things  can- 
not be  discerned  by  the  eye,  hear,  in  addi- 
tion, what  substances  thou  thyself  must 
necessarily  confess  to  exist,  although  im- 
possible to  be  seen. 

In  the  first  place,  the  force  of  the  wind, 
when  excited,  lashes  the  sea,  agitates  the 
tall  ships,  and  scatters  the  clouds;  at  times, 
sweeping  over  the  earth  with  an  impetuous 
hurricane,  it  strews  the  plains  with  huge 
trees,  and  harasses  the  mountain-tops  with 
forest-rending  blasts;  so  violently  does  the 
deep  chafe  with  fierce  roar  and  rage  with 
menacing  murmur.  The  winds,  then,  are  in- 
visible bodies,  which  sweep  the  sea,  the 
land,  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and,  agitating 
them,  carry  them  along  with  a  sudden  tor- 
nado. Not  othenvise  do  they  rush  forth, 
and  spread  destruction,  than  as  when  a 
body  of  liquid  water  is  borne  along  in  an 
overwhelming  stream,  which  a  vast  torrent 
from  the  lofty  mountains  swells  with  large 
rain-floods,  dashing  together  fragments  of 
woods  and  entire  groves;  nor  can  the  strong 
bridges  sustain  the  sudden  force  of  the 
sweeping  water,  with  such  overwhelming 
violence  does  the  river,  turbid  with  copious 
rain,  rush  against  the  opposing  mounds; 
it  scatters  ruin  with  a  mighty  uproar,  and 
rolls  huge  rocks  under  its  waters;  it  rushes 
on  triumphant  wheresoever  any  thing  op- 
poses its  waves.  Thus,  therefore,  must  the 
blasts  of  the  wind  also  be  borne  along; 
which  (when,  like  a  mighty  flood,  they  have 
bent  their  force  in  any  direction)  drive  all 
things  before  them,  and  overthrow  them 
with  repeated  assaults,  and  sometimes  catch 
them  up  in  a  writhing  vortex  and  rapidly 
bear  them  off  in  a  whirling  hurricane. 
Wherefore,  I   repeat,   the  winds   are  sub- 


stances, though  invisible,  since  in  their 
effects,  and  modes  of  operation,  they  are 
found  to  rival  mighty  rivers,  which  are  of 
manifest  bodily  substance. 

Moreover  we  perceive  various  odors  of 
objects,  and  yet  never  see  them  approaching 
our  nostrils.  Xor  do  we  behold  violent  heat, 
or  distinguish  cold  with  our  eyes;  nor  are 
we  in  the  habit  of  viewing  sounds ;  all  which 
things,  however,  must  of  necessity  coasist 
of  a  corporeal  nature,  since  they  have  the 
power  of  striking  the  senses:  for  nothing, 

EXCEPT  BODILY  SUBSTANCE,  CAN  TOUCH  OK 
BE  TOUCHED. 

Further,  garments,  when  suspended  upon 
a  shore  on  which  waves  are  broken,  grow 
moist;  the  same,  when  spread  out  in  the 
sun,  become  dry;  yet  neither  has  it  been 
observed  how  the  moisture  of  the  water 
settled  in  them,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  it  escaped  under  the  influence  of  the 
heat.  The  moisture,  therefore,  is  dispersed 
into  minute  particles,  which  our  eyes  can 
by  no  means  perceive. 

Besides,  in  the  course  of  many  revolu- 
tions of  the  sun,  a  ring  upon  the  finger  is 
made  somewhat  thinner  by  wearing  it;  the 
fall  of  the  drop  from  the  eaves  hollows  a 
stone;  the  crooked  share  of  the  plough, 
though  made  of  iron,  imperceptibly  de- 
creases in  the  fields;  even  the  stone  pave- 
ments of  the  streets  we  see  worn  by  the  feet 
of  the  multitude;  and  the  brazen  statues, 
which  stand  near  the  gates,  show  their  right 
hands  made  smaller  by  the  touch  of  people 
frequently  saluting  them,  and  passing  by. 
These  objects,  therefore,  after  they  have 
been  worn,  we  observe  to  become  dimin- 
ished; but  what  particles  take  their  de- 
parture on  each  particular  occasion,  jealous 
nature  has  withheld  from  us  the  faculty  of 
seeing. 

Lastly,  whatever  substances  time  and 
nature  add  little  by  little  to  objects,  obhg- 
ing  them  to  increase  gradually,  those  sub- 
stances no  acuteness  oi  vision,  however  ear- 
nestly exerted,  can  perceive;  nor,  moreover. 
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whatever  substances  waste  away  through 
age  and  decay;  nor  can  you  discern  what 
the  rocks,  which  overhang  the  sea,  and  are 
eaten  by  the  corroding  salt  of  the  ocean, 
lose  every  time  that  they  are  washed  by  the 
waves.  Nature,  therefore,  carries  on  her 
operations  by  imperceptible  particles. 

Nor,  however,  are  all  things  held  en- 
closed by  corporeal  substance;  for  there 
is  a  VOID  in  things ;  a  truth  which  it  will  be 
useful  for  you,  in  reference  to  many  points, 
to  know;  and  which  will  prevent  you  from 
wandering  in  doubt,  and  from  perpetually 
inquiring  about  the  entire  of  things,  and 
from  being  distrustful  of  my  words.  Where- 
fore, /  say,  there  is  space  intangible, 
EMPTY,  and  VACANT.  If  this  were  not  the 
case,  things  could  by  no  means  be  moved; 
for  that  which  is  the  quality  of  body, 
namely,  to  obstruct  and  to  oppose,  would 
be  present  at  all  times,  and  would  be  exerted 
against  all  bodies;  nothing,  therefore,  would 
be  able  to  move  forward,  since  nothing 
would  begin  to  give  way.  But  now,  through- 
out the  sea  and  land  and  heights  of  heaven, 
we  see  many  things  moved  before  our  eyes 
in  various  ways  and  by  various  means, 
which,  if  there  were  no  void,  would  not 
so  much  want  their  active  motion,  as  being 
deprived  of  it,  as  they  would,  properly 
speaking,  never  by  any  means  have  been 
produced  at  all;  since  matter,  crowded  to- 
gether on  all  sides,  would  have  remained  at 
rest,  and  have  been  unable  to  act.  .  .  . 

As  it  is,  therefore,  all  nature  of  itself 
has  consisted,  and  consists,  of  two  parts; 
for  there  are  bodily  substances,  and  vacant 
space,  in  which  these  substances  are  situate, 
and  in  which  they  are  moved  in  different 
directions.  For  the  common  perception  of 
all  men  shows  that  there  is  corporeal  con- 
sistence; of  the  existence  of  which,  unless 
the  belief  shall  be  first  firmly  estabhshed, 
there  will  be  no  principle  by  reference  to 
which  we  may  succeed,  by  any  means  what- 
ever, in  setthng  the  mind  with  argument 
concerning  matters  not  obvious  to  sense. 


To  proceed  then,  if  there  were  no  place, 
and  no  space  which  we  call  vacant,  bodies 
could  not  be  situated  any  where,  nor  could 
at  all  move  any  whither  in  different  direc- 
tions; a  fact  which  we  have  shown  to  j^ou 
a  httle  before. 

Besides,  there  is  nothing  which  you  can 
say  is  separate  from  all  bodily  substance, 
and  distinct  from  empty  space;  which 
would,  indeed,  be  as  it  were  a  third  kind 
of  nature.  For  whatsoever  shall  exist,  must 
in  itself  be  something,  either  of  large  bulk, 
or  ever  so  diminutive,  provided  it  be  at  all; 
when,  if  it  shall  be  sensible  to  the  touch, 
however  light  and  dehcate,  it  will  increase 
the  number  of  bodies,  and  be  ranked  in  the 
multitude  of  them;  but  if  it  shall  be  in- 
tangible, inasmuch  as  it  cannot  hinder  in 
any  part  any  object  proceeding  to  pass 
through  it,  it  then,  you  may  be  sure,  will 
be  the  empty  space  which  we  call  a  vacuum. 

Moreover,  whatsoever  shall  exist  of  it- 
self, will  either  do  something,  or  wiU  be 
obliged  TO  suffer  other  things  acting  upon 
it,  or  will  simply  be,  so  that  other  things 
may  exist  and  be  done  in  it.  But  nothing 
can  DO  or  suffer  without  being  possessed  of 
bodily  substance,  nor,  moreover,  afford 
place  for  acting  and  suffering,  unless  it  be 
empty  and  vacant  space.  No  third  nature, 
therefore,  distinct  in  itself,  besides  vacant 
space  and  material  substance,  can  possibly 
be  left  undiscovered  in  the  sum  of  things;  no 
third  kind  of  being,  which  can  at  any  time 
fall  under  the  notice  of  our  senses,  or  which 
any  one  can  find  out  by  the  exercise  of  his 
reason.  .  .  . 

In  the  first  place,  since  a  two-fold  nature 
of  two  things,  a  two-fold  nature,  or  rather 
two  natures  extremely  dissimilar,  has  been 
found  to  exist,  namely,  matter,  and  space 
in  which  every  thing  is  done,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  that  each  exists  by  itself  for  itself, 
independently  of  the  other,  and  pure  from 
admixture;  for  wheresoever  there  is  empty 
space,  which  we  call  a  vacuum,  there  there 
is   no   matter,   and,   likewise,   wheresoever 
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matter  maintains  itself,  there  by  no  means 
exists  empty  space.  Original  substances  are 
Iherefore  solid  and  without  vacuity. 

Furthermore,  since  in  things  which  are 
produced,  or  compounded  of  matter,  there 
is  found  empty  space,  solid  matter  must 
exist  around  it ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  proved 
by  just  argument  to  conceal  vacuity,  and 
to  contain  it  within  its  body,  unless  you  ad- 
mit that  that  which  contains  it  is  a  solid. 
But  that  solid  can  be  nothing  but  a  com- 
bination of  matter,  such  as  may  have  the 
power  of  keeping  a  vacuity  enclosed.  That 
matter,  therefore,  which  consists  of  solid 
body,  may  be  eternal,  while  other  sub- 
stances, which  are  only  compounds  of  this 
matter,  may  be  dissolved. 

In  addition,  too,  if  there  were  no  space 
to  be  vacant  and  unoccupied,  all  space 
would  be  solid.  On  the  other  hand,  unless 
there  were  certain  bodies  to  fill  up  com- 
pletely the  places  which  they  occupy,  all 
space,  which  any  where  exists,  would  be  an 
empty  void.  Body,  therefore,  is  evidently 
distinct  from  empty  space,  though  each  has 
its  place  alternately;  since  all  space  neither 
exists  entirely  full,  nor,  again,  entirely 
empty.  There  exist,  therefore,  certain  bodies 
which  can  completely  fill  the  places  which 
they  occupy,  and  distinguish  empty  space 
from  full. 

These  bodies,  which  thus  completely  fill 
space,  can  neither  be  broken  in  pieces  by 
being  struck  with  blows  externally,  nor, 
again,  can  be  decomposed  by  being  pene- 
trated internally;  nor  can  they  be  made  to 
yield  if  attempted  by  any  other  method; 
a  principle  which  w'e  have  demonstrated  to 
you  a  little  above;  for  neither  does  it  seem 
possible  for  any  thing  to  be  dashed  in  pieces 
without  a  vacuum,  nor  to  be  broken,  nor 
to  be  di'sdded  into  two  by  cutting;  nor  to 
admit  moisture,  nor,  moreover,  subtle  cold, 
nor  penetrating  fire,  by  which  operations 
afid  means  all  things  compounded  are  dis- 
solved. And  the  more  any  thing  contains 
empty  space  within  it,  the  more  it  yields 


when  thoroughly  tried  by  these  means.  If, 
therefore,  the  primary  atom.s  are  .solid  and 
without  void,  they  must  of  necessity  be 
eternal. 

Again,  unless  there  had  been  eternal 
matter,  all  things,  before  this  time,  would 
have  been  utterly  reduced  to  nothing;  and 
whatsoever  objects  we  behold  would  have 
been  reproduced  from  nothing.  But  since 
I  have  shown  above,  that  nothing  can  be 
produced  from  nothing,  and  that  that  which 
has  been  produced  cannot  be  resolved  into 
nothing,  the  primary  elements  must  be  of 
an  imperishable  substance,  into  which 
priynary  elements  every  body  may  be  dis- 
solved, so  that  matter  may  be  supphed  for 
the  reproduction  of  things.  The  primordial 
elements,  therefore,  are  of  pure  sohdity;  nor 
could  they  otherwise,  preserved,  as  they 
have  been,  for  ages,  repair  things,  as  they 
have  done,  through  that  infinite  space  of 
time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  material  system.  .  .  . 

But  since  I  have  taught  that  atoms  of 
matter,  entirely  solid,  pass  to-and-fro  per- 
petually, unwasted  through  all  time;  come 
now,  and  let  us  unravel  whether  there  be 
any  limit  to  their  aggregate,  or  not;  also, 
let  us  look  into  that  which  has  been  found 
to  be  vacancy,  or  the  room  and  space  in 
which  things  severally  are  done,  arid  learn 
whether  the  whole  is  entirely  limited,  or 
extends  unbounded  and  unfathomably  pro- 
found. 

All  that  exists,  therefore,  /  affirm,  is 
bounded  in  no  direction;  for,  if  it  were 
bounded,  it  must  have  some  extremity;  but 
it  appears  that  there  cannot  be  an  extrem- 
ity of  any  thing,  unless  there  be  something 
beyond,  which  may  limit  it;  so  that  there 
may  appear  to  be  some  line  farther  than 
which  this  faculty  of  our  sense  (i.  e.  our 
vision)  cannot  extend.  Now,  since  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  is  nothing  beyond 
the  T\'H0LE,  the  whole  has  no  extremity; 
nor  does  it  matter  at  what  part  of  it  you 
stand,  with  a  view  to  being  distant  from  its 
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boundary;  inasmuch  as,  whatever  place  any 
one  occupies,  he  leaves  the  whole  just  as 
much  boundless  in  every   direction.    .    .   . 

Besides,  Nature  herself  prevents  the 
WHOLE  OF  THINGS  from  being  able  to  pro- 
vide bounds  for  itself,  inasmuch  as  she  com- 
pels body  to  be  bounded  by  that  which  is 
vacuum,  and  that  which  is  vacuum  to  be 
bounded  by  body;  that  so,  by  this  alternate 
bounding  of  one  by  the  other,  she  may 
render  all  infinite.  Else,  moreover,  if  one 
or  other  of  these  did  not  bound  the  other 
by  its  simple  nature,  so  that  07ie  of  them, 
the  vacuum  for  instance,  should  extend  un- 
hmited,  neither  the  sea,  nor  the  land,  nor 
the  bright  temples  of  heaven,  nor  the  race 
of  mortals,  nor  the  sacred  persons  of  the 
gods,  could  subsist  for  the  small  space  of  an 
hour.  For  the  body  of  matter,  driven  abroad 
from  its  union,  would  be  borne  dispersed 
through  the  mighty  void,  or  rather,  in  such 
a  case,  never  having  been  united,  would 
never  have  produced  any  thing,  since,  when 
originally  scattered,  it  could  not  have  been 
brought  together. 

For  certainly  neither  the  primary  ele- 
ments of  things  disposed  themselves  sev- 
erally in  their  own  order,  by  their  own 
counsel  or  sagacious  understanding;  nor, 
assuredly,  did  they  agree  among  themselves 
what  motions  each  should  produce;  but  be- 
cause, being  many,  and  changed  in  many 
ways,  they  are  for  an  infinite  space  of  time 
agitated,  being  acted  upon  by  forces, 
throughout  the  whole,  they  thus,  by  ex- 
periencing movements  and  combinations  of 
every  kind,  at  length  settle  into  such  posi- 
tions, by  which  means,  (i.  e.  positions,) 
this  SUM  of  things,  being  produced,  exists. 
And  this  sum  of  things,  when  it  was  once 
thrown  into  suitable  motions,  being  also 
maintained  in  that  state  through  many  long 
years,  causes  that  the  rivers  recruit  the 
greedy  sea  with  large  floods  of  water,  and 
that  the  earth,  cherished  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  renews  its  productions;  also  that  the 
race    of   living    creatures    flourishes    unde- 


cayed,  and  that  the  ghding  fires  of  heaven 
live.  Which  effects  atoms  could  by  no  means 
produce,  unless  an  abundant  supply  of  mat- 
ter could  arise  from  the  infinite  of  space, 
whence  every  thing  that  is  produced  is  ac- 
customed to  repair  in  time  the  parts 
lost.  .  .  . 

These  things  if  you  shall  understand, 
led  on  by  fny  humble  effort,  (for  one  propo- 
sition will  appear  plain  from  another,)  dark 
night  will  not  prevent  your  progress,  or 
hinder  you  from  seeing  clearly  into  the 
last  depths  of  nature;  so  effectually  will 
truths  kindle  light  for  truths. 

And  since  I  have  shown  of  what  kind 
the  primordial  atoms  of  all  things  are,  and 
how,  differing  in  their  various  forms,  and 
actuated  by  motion  from  all  eternity,  they 
fly  through  the  void  of  space  of  their  own 
accord;  and  since  I  have  also  demonstrated 
by  what  means  all  individual  things  may  be 
produced  from  them;  the  nature  of  the 
MIND  and  of  the  soul  now  seems,  next  to 
these  subjects,  proper  to  be  illustrated  in 
my  verses.  .  .  . 

I  now  aflfirm  that  the  mind  and  soul  are 
held  united  with  one  another,  and  form  of 
themselves  one  nature  or  substance;  but 
that  that  which  is  as  it  were  the  head,  and 
which  rules  in  the  whole  body,  is  the  reason, 
the  thinking  or  intellectual  part  which  we 
call  mind  and  understanding;  and  this  re- 
mains seated  in  the  middle  portion  of  the 
breast.  For  here  dread  and  terror  throb; 
around  these  parts  joys  soothe;  here  there- 
fore is  the  understanding  and  mind.  The 
other  part  of  the  soul,  or  vital  power,  dis- 
tributed through  the  whole  body,  obeys, 
and  is  moved  according  to  the  will  and  im- 
pulse of  the  mind.  And  this  rational  or 
intellectual  part  thinks  of  itself  alone,  and 
rejoices  for  itself,  at  times  when  nothing  of 
the  kind  moves  either  the  rest  of  the  soul 
or  the  body.  And  as  when  the  head  or  the 
eye,  when  pain  affects  it,  is  troubled  in  us, 
and  as  part  of  us,  but  we  are  not  afflicted 
throughout  the  whole  body,  so  the  mind  is 
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sometimes  grieved  itself  alone,  and  is  some- 
times excited  with  joy,  when  the  other  part 
of  the  soul,  diffused  through  the  hmbs  and 
joints,  is  stimulated  by  no  new  sensation. 
But  when  the  mind  is  more  than  ordinarily 
shaken  by  violent  terror,  we  see  the  whole 
soul,  throughout  the  several  members,  sym- 
pathize with  it,  and  perspirations  and  pale- 
ness, in  consequence,  arise  over  the  whole 
body,  and  the  tongue  rendered  powerless 
and  the  voice  die  away;  while  we  find  the 
eyes  darkened,  the  ears  ringing,  and  the 
hmbs  sinking  underneath. 

Furthermore,  we  often  see  men  faint 
altogether  from  terror  of  mind;  so  that 
any  one  may  easily  understand  from  this, 
that  with  the  mind  is  united  the  soul,  which, 
when  it  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  power 
of  the  mind,  then  influences  and  affects  the 
body. 

This  same  course  of  reasoning  teaches 
us  that  the  nature  or  substance  of  the  mind 
and  soul  is  corporeal;  for  when  this  nature 
or  substance  is  seen  to  impel  the  hmbs,  to 
rouse  the  body  from  sleep,  and  to  change 
the  countenance,  and  to  guide  and  turn 
about  the  whole  man; — of  which  effects 
we  see  that  none  can  be  produced  without 
touch,  and  that  touch,  moreover,  cannot 
take  place  without  body; — must  we  not 
admit  that  the  mind  and  soul  are  of  a 
corporeal  nature? 

Besides,  you  see  that  the  mind  suffers 
with  the  body,  and  sympathizes  for  us  with 
the  body.  Thus,  if  the  violent  force  of  a 
dart,  driven  into  the  bodrj,  the  bones  and 
nerves  being  divided,  does  not  hurt  the 
life  itself,  yet  there  follows  a  languor,  and 
a  kind  of  agreeable  inclination-to-sink  to 
the  ground,  and  when  ice  are  on  the  ground, 
a  perturbation  and  giddiness  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  mind,  and  sometimes,  as  it 
were,  an  irresolute  desire  to  rise.  It  there- 
fore necessarily  follows  that  the  nature  of 
the  mind  is  corporeal,  since  it  is  made  to 
suffer  by  corporeal  weapons  and  vio- 
lence. .  .  . 


And  now  attend.  That  thou  mayest 
understand  that  living  creatures  have 
minds,  and  .subtle  soul.s,  bof{N  and  perish- 
ABLK,  I  will  proceed  to  arrange  verses 
worthy  of  thy  life  and  virtues,  verses  col- 
lected during  a  long  time,  and  prepared 
with  sweet  labor.  And  thou,  my  friend, 
take  care  to  include  both  of  them  under  one 
name,  winchsoever  of  the  two  I  may  use; 
and,  for  example,  when  I  proceed  to  speak 
of  the  soul,  teaching  that  it  is  mortal,  ."-up- 
pose  that  I  also  speak  of  the  mind;  inas- 
much as  they  are  one  by  mutual  combina- 
tion, and  their  substance  is  united. 

In  the  first  place,  since  I  have  shown 
that  the  soul,  being  subtle,  consists  of 
minute  particles,  and  is  composed  of  much 
smaller  atoms  than  the  clear  fluid  of  water, 
or  mist,  or  smoke;  (for  it  far  surpa.?ses  those 
bodies  in  susceptibihty-of-motion,  and  is 
more  readily  impelled  when  acted  upon 
from  a  shght  cause;  inasmuch  as  both  the 
mind  and  soul  are  moved  by  the  mere 
images  of  smoke  and  mist;  as  when,  lulled 
in  sleep,  we  see  high  altars  exhale  with 
vapor,  and  carry  up  smoke;  since  doubt- 
less these  phantasms  are  produced  in  us;) 
now,  therefore,  /  say,  since,  when  vessels 
are  broken  to  pieces,  you  see  water  flow 
about,  and  any  other  liquid  run  away;  and 
since,  also,  mist  and  smoke  disperse  into 
the  air;  you  must  conclude  that  the  soul 
is  hkewise  scattered  abroad,  and  is  dissi- 
pated much  sooner  than  mist  and  smoke, 
and  more  easily  resolved  into  its  original 
elements,  when  it  has  once  been  with- 
drawn from  the  body  of  a  man,  and  has 
taken  its  departure.  .  .  . 

Death,  therefore,  is  nothing,  nor  at  all 
concerns  us,  since  the  nature  or  substance 
of  the  soul  is  to  be  accoimted  mortal.  And 
as,  in  past  time,  we  felt  no  anxiety,  when 
the  Carthaginians  gathered  on  all  sides  to 
fight  with  our  forefathers,  and  when  all 
things  under  the  lofty  air  of  heaven,  shaken 
with  the  dismaying  ttunult  of  war,  trembled 
with  dread;  and  men  were  uncertain  to  the 
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sway  of  which  -power  every  thing  human,  by 
land  and  by  sea,  was  to  fall;  so,  when  we 
shall  cease  to  be,  when  there  shall  be  a 
separation  of  the  body  and  soul  of  which 
we  are  conjointly  composed,  it  is  certain 


that  to  us,  who  shall  not  then  exist,  nothing 
will  by  any  possibility  happen,  or  excite  our 
feeling,  not  even  if  the  earth  shall  be 
mingled  with  the  sea,  and  the  sea  with  the 
heaven. 


The  close  affinity  between  naturalism  and  science  has  already  been 
noted,  and  in  fact  there  are  signs  of  this  relation  in  Lucretius.  But  the  rise  of 
modern  science  in  the  seventeenth  century  makes  this  affinity  clearer  and  more 
important. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  is  often  referred  to  as  the  prophet  of  modern  science. 
No  scientist  himself,  he  nevertheless  expressed  with  vigor  and  clarity  the  basic 
impulse  of  the  new  methodology.  For  Bacon,  knowledge,  when  properly  conceived, 
is  powder.  But  in  the  past,  knowledge  has  been  improperly  conceived.  Human 
reason,  left  to  itself  and  unchecked,  is  prone  to  a  variety  of  errors.  What  is  needed 
is  a  method  that  will  provide  such  checks;  and  these  Bacon  finds  in  scientific  in- 
duction and  experiment. 


THE  METHOD  OF  SCIENCE 


Sir  Francis  Bacon  (1561-1626) 


1.  Man,  as  the  minister  and  interpreter 
of  nature,  does  and  understands  as  much 
as  his  observations  on  the  order  of  nature, 
either  with  regard  to  things  or  the  mind, 
permit  him,  and  neither  knows  nor  is 
capable  of  more. 

2.  The  unassisted  hand  and  the  under- 
standing left  to  itself  possess  but  little 
power.  Effects  are  produced  by  the  means  of 
instruments  and  helps,  which  the  under- 
standing requires  no  less  than  the  hand; 
and  as  instruments  either  promote  or  regu- 
late the  motion  of  the  hand,  so  those  that 
are  apphed  to  the  mind  prompt  or  protect 
the  understanding. 

3.  Knowledge  and  human  power  are 
synonymous,  since  the  ignorance  of  the 
cause  frustrates  the  effect;  for  nature  is 
only  subdued  by  submission,  and  that  which 
in    contemplative    philosophy    corresponds 

The  selection  is  from  Book  I  of  Bacon's 
Novum  Organon  (New  York:  The  Colonial 
Press,  1900). 


with  the  cause  in  practical  science  becomes 
the  rule. 

19.  There  are  and  can  exist  but  two  ways 
of  investigating  and  discovering  truth.  The 
one  hurries  on  rapidly  from  the  senses  and 
particulars  to  the  most  general  axioms,  and 
from  them,  as  principles  and  their  supposed 
indisputable  truth,  derives  and  discovers 
the  intermediate  axioms.  This  is  the  way 
now  in  use.  The  other  constructs  its  axioms 
from  the  senses  and  particulars,  by  ascend- 
ing continually  and  gradually,  till  it  finally 
arrives  at  the  most  general  axioms,  which 
is  the  true  but  unattempted  way. 

26.  We  are  wont,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, to  call  that  human  reasoning  which 
we  apply  to  nature  the  anticipation  of 
nature  (as  being  rash  and  premature),  and 
that  which  is  properly  deduced  from  things 
the  interpretation  of  nature. 

36.  We  have  but  one  simple  method  of 
dehvering  our  sentiments,  namely,  we  must 
bring  men  to  particulars  and  their  regular 
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series  and  order,  and  they  must  for  a  while 
renounce  their  notions,  and  begin  to  form 
an  acquaintance  with  things. 

37.  Our  method  and  that  of  the  skep- 
tics agree  in  some  respects  at  first  setting 
out,  but  differ  most  widely,  and  are  com- 
pletely opposed  to  each  other  in  their  con- 
clusion; for  they  roundly  assert  that 
nothing  can  be  known ;  we,  that  but  a  small 
part  of  nature  can  be  known,  by  the  present 
method;  their  next  step,  however,  is  to 
destroy  the  authority  of  the  senses  and 
understanding,  whilst  we  invent  and  supply 
them  with  assistance. 

38.  The  idols  and  false  notions  which 
have  already  preoccupied  the  human  under- 
standing, and  are  deeply  rooted  in  it,  not 
only  so  beset  men's  minds  that  they  become 
difficult  of  access,  but  even  when  access  is 
obtained  will  again  meet  and  trouble  us 
in  the  instauration  of  the  sciences,  unless 
mankind  when  forewarned  guard  them- 
selves with  all  possible  care  against  them. 

39.  Four  species  of  idols  beset  the 
human  mind,  to  which  (for  distinction's 
sake)  we  have  assigned  names,  calling  the 
first  Idols  of  the  Tribe,  the  second  Idols  of 
the  Den,  the  third  Idols  of  the  Market,  the 
fourth  Idols  of  the  Theatre. 

40.  The  formation  of  notions  and  axioms 
on  the  foundation  of  true  induction  is  the 
only  fitting  remedy  by  which  we  can  ward 
off  and  expel  these  idols.  It  is,  however,  of 
great  service  to  point  them  out;  for  the 
doctrine  of  idols  bears  the  same  relation  to 
the  interpretation  of  nature  as  that  of  the 
confutation  of  sophisms  does  to  common 
logic. 

41.  The  idols  of  the  tribe  are  inherent  in 
human  nature  and  the  very  tribe  or  race 
of  man;  for  man's  sense  is  falsely  asserted 
to  be  the  standard  of  things;  on  the  con- 
trary, all  the  perceptions  both  of  the  senses 
and  the  mind  bear  reference  to  man  and 
not  to  the  universe,  and  the  himian  mind  re- 
sembles those  uneven  mirrors  which  impart 


their  own  properties  to  different  oVjject«f, 
from  which  rays  are  emitted  and  di.stort 

and  disfigure  them. 

42.  The  idols  of  the  den  are  tho.se  of 
each  individual;  for  everybody  (in  addition 
to  the  errors  common  to  the  race  of  man) 
has  his  own  individual  den  or  cavern,  which 
intercepts  and  corrupts  the  hght  of  nature, 
either  from  his  own  peculiar  and  .singular 
disposition,  or  from  his  education  and  inter- 
course with  others,  or  from  his  reading, 
and  the  authority  acquired  by  those  whom 
he  reverences  and  admires,  or  from  the 
different  impressions  produced  on  the  mind, 
as  it  happens  to  be  preoccupied  and  pre- 
disposed, or  equable  and  tranquil,  and  the 
like;  so  that  the  spirit  of  man  (according  to 
its  several  dispositions),  is  variable,  con- 
fused, and,  as  it  were,  actuated  by  chance; 
and  Heraclitus  said  well  that  men  search 
for  knowledge  in  lesser  worlds,  and  not  in 
the  greater  or  common  world. 

43.  There  are  also  idols  formed  by  the 
reciprocal  intercourse  and  society  of  man 
with  man,  which  we  call  idols  of  the  market, 
from  the  commerce  and  association  of  men 
with  each  other;  for  men  converse  by  means 
of  language,  but  words  are  formed  at  the 
will  of  the  generaUty,  and  there  arises  from 
a  bad  and  unapt  formation  of  words  a 
wonderful  obstruction  to  the  mind.  Nor  can 
the  definitions  and  explanations  with  which 
learned  men  are  wont  to  guard  and  protect 
themselves  in  some  instances  afford  a  com- 
plete remedy — words  still  manifestly  force 
the  understanding,  throw  everj-thing  into 
confusion,  and  lead  mankind  into  vain  and 
innumerable  controversies  and  fallacies. 

44.  Lastly,  There  are  idols  which  have 
crept  into  men's  minds  from  the  various 
dogmas  of  peculiar  systems  of  philosophy, 
and  also  from  the  perverted  rules  of  demon- 
stration, and  these  we  denominate  idols  of 
the  theatre:  for  we  regard  all  the  s^'stems  of 
philosophy  hitherto  received  or  imagined, 
as  so  many  plays  brought   out  and  per- 
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formed,  creating  fictitious  and  theatrical 
worlds.  Nor  do  we  speak  only  of  the  present 
systems,  or  of  the  philosophy  and  sects  of 
the  ancients,  since  numerous  other  plays 
of  a  similar  nature  can  be  still  composed 
and  made  to  agree  with  each  other,  the 
causes  of  the  most  opposite  errors  being 
generally  the  same.  Nor,  again,  do  we  allude 
merely  to  general  systems,  but  also  to  many 
elements  and  axioms  of  sciences  which  have 
become  inveterate  by  tradition,  implicit 
credence,  and  neglect.  We  must,  however, 
discuss  each  species  of  idols  more  fully  and 
distinctly  in  order  to  guard  the  human 
understanding  against  them. 

45.  The  human  understanding,  from  its 
peculiar  nature,  easily  supposes  a  greater 
degree  of  order  and  equality  in  things  than 
it  really  finds;  and  although  many  things 
in  nature  be  sui  generis  and  most  irregular, 
will  yet  invent  parallels  and  conjugates  and 
relatives,  where  no  such  thing  is.  Hence  the 
fiction,  that  all  celestial  bodies  move  in 
perfect  circles,  thus  rejecting  entirely  spiral 
and  serpentine  lines  (except  as  explanatory 
terms).  Hence  also  the  element  of  fire  is 
introduced  with  its  pecuhar  orbit,  to  keep 
square  with  those  other  three  which  are 
objects  of  our  senses.  The  relative  rarity  of 
the  elements  (as  they  are  called)  is  arbi- 
trarily made  to  vary  in  tenfold  progression, 
with  many  other  dreams  of  the  like  nature. 
Nor  is  this  folly  confined  to  theories,  but  it 
is  to  be  met  with  even  in  simple  notions. 

46.  The  human  understanding,  when 
any  proposition  has  been  once  laid  down 
(either  from  general  admission  and  behef, 
or  from  the  pleasure  it  affords),  forces 
everything  else  to  add  fresh  support  and 
confirmation;  and  although  most  cogent  and 
abundant  instances  may  exist  to  the  con- 
trary, yet  either  does  not  observe  or  de- 
spises them,  or  gets  rid  of  and  rejects  them 
by  some  distinction,  with  violent  and  in- 
jurious prejudice,  rather  than  sacrifice  the 
authority   of  its  first  conclusions.   It  was 


well  answered  by  him*  who  has  shown  in 
a  temple  the  votive  tablets  suspended  by 
such  as  had  escaped  to  peril  of  shipwreck, 
and  was  pressed  as  to  whether  he  would 
then  recognize  the  power  of  the  gods,  by 
an  inquiry,  But  where  are  the  portraits  of 
those  who  have  perished  in  spite  of  their 
vows?  All  superstition  is  much  the  same, 
whether  it  be  that  of  astrology,  dreams, 
omens,  retributive  judgment,  or  the  like, 
in  all  of  which  the  deluded  beUevers  ob- 
serve events  which  are  fulfilled,  but  neglect 
and  pass  over  their  failure,  though  it  be 
much  more  common.  But  this  evil  insinu- 
ates itself  still  more  craftily  in  philosophy 
and  the  sciences,  in  which  a  settled  maxim 
vitiates  and  governs  every  other  circvmi- 
stance,  though  the  latter  be  much  more 
worthy  of  confidence.  Besides,  even  in  the 
absence  of  that  eagerness  and  want  of 
thought  (which  we  have  mentioned),  it 
is  the  peculiar  and  perpetual  error  of  the 
human  understanding  to  be  more  moved 
and  excited  by  affirmatives  than  negatives, 
whereas  it  ought  duly  and  regularly  to  be 
impartial;  nay,  in  establishing  any  true 
axiom  the  negative  instance  is  the  most 
powerful. 

48.  The  human  understanding  is  active 
and  cannot  halt  or  rest,  but  even,  though 
without  effect,  still  presses  forward.  Thus 
we  cannot  conceive  of  any  end  or  external 
boundary  of  the  world,  and  it  seems  neces- 
sarily to  occur  to  us  that  there  must  be 
something  beyond.  Nor  can  we  imagine  how 
eternity  has  flowed  on  down  to  the  present 
day,  since  the  usually  received  distinction 
of  an  infinity,  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte 
post  cannot  hold  good;  for  it  would  thence 
follow  that  one  infinity  is  greater  than 
another,  and  also  that  infinity  is  wasting 

[1  The  reference  is  to  Diagoras  of  Males, 
surnamed  the  Atheist,  who  flourished  in  the 
Fifth  Century  b.c.  Although  religious  in  his 
youth,  he  is  said  to  have  become  an  atheist 
because  a  great  wrong  done  to  him  was  left 
unpunished  by  the  gods.  Ed.] 
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away  and  tending  to  an  end.  There  is  the 
same  difficulty  in  considering  the  infinite 
divisibility  of  lines  arising  from  the  weak- 
ness of  our  minds,  which  weakness  inter- 
feres to  still  greater  disadvantage  with  the 
discovery  of  causes;  for  although  the  great- 
est generahties  in  nature  must  be  positive, 
just  as  they  are  found,  and  in  fact  not 
causable,  yet  the  human  understanding,  in- 
capable of  resting,  seeks  for  something  more 
intelligible.  Thus,  however,  whilst  aiming 
at  further  progress,  it  falls  back  to  what 
is  actually  less  advanced,  namely,  final 
causes;  for  they  are  clearly  more  allied  to 
man's  own  nature,  than  the  system  of  the 
universe,  and  from  this  source  they  have 
wonderfully  corrupted  philosophy.  But  he 
would  be  an  unskilful  and  shallow  philoso- 
pher who  should  seek  for  causes  in  the 
greatest  generahties,  and  not  be  anxious  to 
discover  them  in  subordinate  objects. 

49.  The  human  understanding  resembles 
not  a  dry  light,  but  admits  a  tincture  of  the 
will  and  passions,  wlaich  generate  their  own 
system  accordingly ;  for  man  always  believes 
more  readily  that  which  he  prefers.  He, 
therefore,  rejects  difficulties  for  want  of 
patience  in  investigation;  sobriety,  because 
it  limits  his  hope;  the  depths  of  nature,  from 
superstition;  the  light  of  experiment,  from 
arrogance  and  pride,  lest  his  mind  should 
appear  to  be  occupied  with  common  and 
varying  objects;  paradoxes,  from  a  fear  of 
the  opinion  of  the  vulgar;  in  short,  his  feel- 
ings imbue  and  corrupt  his  understanding 
in  innumerable  and  sometimes  impercepti- 
ble ways. 

50.  But  by  far  the  greatest  impediment 
and  aberration  of  the  human  understanding 
proceeds  from  the  dulness,  incompetency, 
and  errors  of  the  senses;  since  whatever 
strikes  the  senses  preponderates  over  every- 
thing, however  superior,  which  does  not  im- 
mediately strike  them.  Hence  contemplation 
mostly  ceases  with  sight,  and  a  very  scanty, 
or  perhaps  no  regard  is  paid  to  invisible 
objects.  The  entire  operation,  therefore,  of 


spirits  enclo.sed  in  tangible  bodies  is  con- 
cealed, and  escapes  us.  All  that  more  deli- 
cate change  of  formation  in  the  part.s  of 
coarser  substances  (vulgarly  called  altera- 
tion, but  in  fact  a  change  of  position  in  the 
smallest  particles)  is  equally  unknown;  and 
yet,  unless  the  two  matters  we  have  men- 
tioned be  exi)lored  and  brought  to  light,  no 
great  effect  can  be  produced  in  nature. 
Again,  the  very  nature  of  common  air,  and 
all  bodies  of  less  density  (of  which  there 
are  many)  is  almost  unknown;  for  the 
senses  are  weak  and  erring,  nor  can  instru- 
ments be  of  great  use  in  extending  their 
sphere  or  acuteness — all  the  better  interpre- 
tations of  nature  are  worked  out  by 
instances,  and  fit  and  apt  experiments, 
where  the  senses  only  judge  of  the  experi- 
ment, the  experiment  of  nature  and  the 
thing  itself. 

51.  The  human  understanding  is,  by  its 
own  nature,  prone  to  abstraction,  and  sup- 
poses that  which  is  fluctuating  to  be  fixed. 
But  it  is  better  to  dissect  than  abstract 
nature;  such  was  the  method  employed  by 
the  school  of  Democritus,  which  made 
greater  progress  in  penetrating  nature  than 
the  rest.  It  is  best  to  consider  matter,  its 
conformation,  and  the  changes  of  that  con- 
formation, its  own  action,  and  the  law  of 
this  action  or  motion;  for  forms  are  a  mere 
fiction  of  the  human  mind,  unless  you  will 
call  the  laws  of  action  by  that  name. 

52.  Such  are  the  idols  of  the  tribe, 
which  arise  either  from  the  uniformity  of 
the  constitution  of  man's  spirit,  or  its 
prejudices,  or  its  limited  faculties  or  restless 
agitation,  or  from  the  interference  of  the 
passions,  or  the  incompetency  of  the  senses, 
or  the  mode  of  their  impressions. 

53.  The  idols  of  the  den  derive  their 
origin  from  the  pecuhar  nature  of  each  indi- 
vidual's mind  and  body,  and  also  from  edu- 
cation, habit,  and  accident;  and  although 
they  be  various  and  manifold,  yet  we  will 
treat  of  some  that  require  the  greatest  can- 
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tion,  and  exert  the  greatest  power  in  pollut- 
ing the  understanding. 

55.  The  greatest  and,  perhaps,  radical 
distinction  between  different  men's  disposi- 
tions for  philosophy  and  the  sciences  is 
this,  that  some  are  more  vigorous  and  active 
in  observing  the  differences  of  things,  others 
in  observing  their  resemblances;  for  a 
steady  and  acute  disposition  can  fix  its 
thoughts,  and  dwell  upon  and  adhere  to  a 
point,  through  all  the  refinements  of  differ- 
ences, but  those  that  are  sublime  and  dis- 
cursive recognize  and  compare  even  the 
most  delicate  and  general  resemblances; 
each  of  them  readily  falls  into  excess,  by 
catching  either  at  nice  distinctions  or 
shadows  of  resemblance. 

56.  Some  dispositions  evince  an  un- 
bounded admiration  of  antiquity,  others 
eagerly  embrace  novelty,  and  but  few  can 
preserve  the  just  medium,  so  as  neither  to 
tear  up  what  the  ancients  have  correctly 
laid  down,  nor  to  despise  the  just  innova- 
tions of  the  moderns.  But  this  is  very 
prejudicial  to  the  sciences  and  philosophy, 
and  instead  of  a  correct  judgment  we  have 
but  the  factions  of  the  ancients  and  mod- 
erns. Truth  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  good 
fortune  of  any  particular  conjecture  of 
time,  which  is  uncertain,  but  in  the  fight 
of  nature  and  experience,  which  is  eternal. 
Such  factions,  therefore,  are  to  be  abjured, 
and  the  understanding  must  not  allow  them 
to  hurry  it  on  to  assent. 

58.  Let  such,  therefore,  be  our  precau- 
tions in  contemplation,  that  we  may  ward 
off  and  expel  the  idols  of  the  den,  which 
mostly  owe  their  birth  either  to  some  pre- 
dominant pursuit,  or,  secondly,  to  an  excess 
in  synthesis  and  analysis,  or,  thirdly,  to  a 
party  zeal  in  favor  of  certain  ages,  or, 
fourthly,  to  the  extent  of  narrowness  of 
the  subject.  In  general,  he  who  contem- 
plates nature  should  suspect  whatever  par- 
ticularly takes  and  fixes  his  understanding, 
and  should  use  so  much  the  more  caution 
to  preserve  it  equable  and  unprejudiced. 


59.  The  idols  of  the  market  are  the 
most  troublesome  of  all,  those  namely 
which  have  entwined  themselves  round  the 
understanding  from  the  associations  of 
words  and  names.  For  men  imagine  that 
their  reason  governs  words,  whilst,  in  fact, 
words  react  upon  the  understanding;  and 
this  has  rendered  philosophy  and  the 
sciences  sophistical  and  inactive.  Words  are 
generally  formed  in  a  popular  sense,  and 
define  things  by  those  broad  fines  which  are 
most  obvious  to  the  vulgar  mind ;  but  when 
a  more  acute  understanding,  or  more  dili- 
gent observation  is  anxious  to  vary  those 
fines,  and  to  adapt  them  more  accurately  to 
nature,  words  oppose  it.  Hence  the  great 
and  solemn  disputes  of  learned  men  often 
terminate  in  controversies  about  words  and 
names,  in  regard  to  which  would  be  better 
(imitating  the  caution  of  mathematicians) 
to  proceed  more  advisedly  in  the  first 
instance,  and  to  bring  such  disputes  to  a 
regular  issue  by  definitions.  Such  definitions, 
however,  cannot  remedy  the  evil  in  natural 
and  material  objects,  because  they  consist 
themselves  of  words,  and  these  words  pro- 
duce others;  so  that  we  must  necessarily 
have  recourse  to  particular  instances,  and 
their  regular  series  and  arrangement,  as 
we  shall  mention  when  we  come  to  the  mode 
and  scheme  of  determining  notions  and 
axioms. 

62.  The  idols  of  the  theatre,  or  of 
theories,  are  numerous,  and  may,  and  per- 
haps will,  be  still  more  so.  For  unless  men's 
minds  had  been  now  occupied  for  many 
ages  in  religious  and  theological  considera- 
tions, and  civil  governments  (especially 
monarchies),  had  been  averse  to  novelties 
of  that  nature  even  in  theory  (so  that  men 
must  apply  to  them  with  some  risk  and 
injury  to  their  own  fortunes,  and  not  only 
without  reward,  but  subject  to  contumely 
and  envy),  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
other  sects  of  philosophers  and  theorists 
would  have  been  introduced,  like  those 
which  formerly  flourished  in  such  diversified 
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abundance  amongst  the  Greeks.  For  as 
many  imaginary  theories  of  the  heavens 
can  be  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  the 
sky,  so  it  is  even  more  easy  to  found  many 
dogmas  upon  the  phenomena  of  philosophy 
— and  the  plot  of  this  our  theatre  resembles 
those  of  the  poetical,  where  the  plots  which 
are  invented  for  the  stage  are  more  consist- 
ent, elegant,  and  pleasurable  than  those 
taken  from  real  history. 

In  general,  men  take  for  the  groundwork 
of  their  philosophy  either  too  much  from  a 
few  topics,  or  too  little  from  many;  in 
either  case  their  philosophy  is  founded  on 
too  narrow  a  basis  of  experiment  and  nat- 
ural history,  and  decided  on  too  scanty 
grounds.  For  the  theoretic  philosopher 
seizes  various  common  circumstances  by  ex- 
periment, without  reducing  them  to  cer- 
tainty or  examining  and  frequently  con- 
sidering them,  and  relies  for  the  rest  upon 
meditation  and  the  activity  of  his  wit. 

There  are  other  philosophers  who  have 
diligently  and  accurately  attended  to  a  few 
experiments,  and  have  thence  presumed  to 
deduce  and  invent  systems  of  philosophy, 
forming  everything  to  conformity  with 
them. 

A  third  set,  from  their  faith  and  rehgious 
veneration,  introduce  theology  and  tradi- 
tions; the  absurdity  of  some  among  them 
having  proceeded  so  far  as  to  seek  and 
derive  the  sciences  from  spirits  and  genii. 
There  are,  therefore,  three  sources  of  error 
and  three  species  of  false  philosophy;  the 
sophistic,  empiric,  and  superstitious. 

95.  Those  who  have  treated  of  the 
sciences  have  been  either  empirics  or  dog- 
matical. The  former  hke  ants  only  heap  up 
and  use  their  store,  the  latter  hke  spiders 
spin  out  their  own  webs.  The  bee,  a  mean 
between  both,  extracts  matter  from  the 
flowers  of  the  garden  and  the  field,  but 
works  and  fashions  it  by  its  own  efforts. 
The  true  labor  of  philosophy  resembles 
hers,  for  it  neither  relies  entirely  nor  prin- 
cipally on  the  powers  of  the  mind,  nor  yet 


lays  up  in  the  memory  the  matter  afforded 
by  the  experiments  of  natural  hiHtory  and 
mechanics  in  its  raw  state,  but  changes  and 
works  it  in  the  understanding.  We  have 
good  reason,  therefore,  to  derive  hope  from 
a  closer  and  purer  alhance  of  these  faculties 
(the  experimental  and  rational)  than  has 
yet  been  attempted. 

99.  Again,  even  in  the  abundance  of 
mechanical  experiments,  there  is  a  very 
great  scarcity  of  tho-se  which  best  inform 
and  assist  the  understanding.  For  the  me- 
chanic, httle  solicitous  about  the  investiga- 
tion of  truth,  neither  directs  his  attention, 
nor  applies  his  hand  to  anything  that  is 
not  of  service  to  his  business.  But  our  hope 
of  further  progress  in  the  sciences  will 
then  only  be  well  founded,  when  numerous 
experiments  shall  be  received  and  collected 
into  natural  histor}',  which,  though  of  no 
use  in  themselves,  assist  materially  in  the 
discovery  of  causes  and  axioms;  which  ex- 
periments we  have  termed  enhghtening,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  which  are 
profitable.  They  possess  this  wonderful 
property  and  nature,  that  they  never  de- 
ceive or  fail  you;  for  being  used  only  to 
discover  the  natural  cause  of  some  object, 
whatever  be  the  result,  they  equally  satisfy 
your  aim  by  deciding  the  question. 

104.  Nor  can  we  suffer  the  understand- 
ing to  jump  and  fly  from  particulars  to 
remote  and  most  general  axioms  (such  as 
are  termed  the  principles  of  arts  and 
things),  and  thus  prove  and  make  out  their 
intermediate  axioms  according  to  the  sup- 
posed unshaken  truth  of  the  former.  This, 
however,  has  always  been  done  to  the 
present  time  from  the  natural  bent  of  the 
understanding,  educated  too,  and  accus- 
tomed to  this  very  method,  by  the  syllogis- 
tic mode  of  demonstration.  But  we  can 
then  only  augur  well  for  the  sciences,  when 
the  ascent  shall  proceed  by  a  true  scale, 
and  successive  steps,  without  interruprion 
or  breach,  from  particulars  to  the  lesser 
axioms,  thence  to  the  intermediate  (rising 
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one  above  the  other),  and  lastly,  to  the 
most  general.  For  the  lowest  axioms  differ 
but  little  from  bare  experiments;  the  high- 
est and  most  general  (as  thej-  are  esteemed 
at  present),  are  notional,  abstract,  and  of 
no  real  weight.  The  intermediate  are  true, 
solid,  fuU  of  hfe,  and  upon  them  depend 
the  business  and  fortune  of  mankind; 
bej'ond  these  are  the  really  general,  but  not 
abstract,  axioms,  which  are  truly  hmited 
by  the  intermediate. 

We  must  not  then  add  wings,  but  rather 
lead  and  ballast  to  the  understanding,  to 
prevent  its  jumping  or  flying,  which  has 
not  yet  been  done;  but  whenever  this  takes 
place,  we  may  entertain  greater  hopes  of 
the  sciences. 

105.  In  forming  axioms,  we  must  invent 
a  different  form  of  induction  from  that 
hitherto  in  use;  not  only  for  the  proof  and 
discovery  of  principles  (as  they  are  called), 
but  also  of  minor,  intermediate,  and,  in 
short,  every  kind  of  axioms.  The  induction 
which  proceeds  by  simple  enumeration  is 
puerile,  leads  to  uncertain  conclusions,  and 


is  exposed  to  danger  from  one  contradictory 
instance,  deciding  generally  from  too  small 
a  number  of  facts,  and  those  only  the  most 
obvious.  But  a  really  useful  induction  for 
the  discovery  and  demonstration  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  should  separate  nature  by 
proper  rejections  and  exclusions,  and  then 
conclude  for  the  affirmative,  after  collecting 
a  sufficient  number  of  negatives.  Now  this 
has  not  been  done,  nor  even  attempted, 
except  perhaps  by  Plato,  who  certainly 
uses  this  form  of  induction  in  some  measure, 
to  sift  definitions  and  ideas.  But  much  of 
what  has  never  yet  entered  the  thoughts 
of  man  must  necessarily  be  employed,  in 
order  to  exhibit  a  good  and  legitimate  mode 
of  induction  or  demonstration,  so  as  even 
to  render  it  essential  for  us  to  bestow  more 
pains  upon  it  than  have  hitherto  been  be- 
stowed on  syllogisms.  The  assistance  of 
induction  is  to  serve  us  not  only  in  the 
discovery  of  axioms,  but  also  in  defining 
our  notions.  Much  indeed  is  to  be  hoped 
from  such  an  induction  as  has  been 
described. 


2  /  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

Naturalism  not  only  is  interested  in  historical  interpretations  of  science 
such  as  that  of  Bacon,  but  it  continues  both  to  be  concerned  with  the  philosophy 
of  science  and  to  base  itself  upon  scientific  method.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  in  his  epistemology  the  naturalist  proposes  that  science  is  man's  only  sure 
path  to  knowledge.  A  more  recent  statement  of  this  position  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing selection  by  the  American  thinker  Charles  Sanders  Peirce.  His  interpretation 
of  science  is  pragmatic,  in  that  he  believes  that  thinking  always  begins  in  doubt  or 
felt  tensions  and  aims  at  consequences  that  will  remove  such  doubt.  Pragmatism 
means  for  him  that  the  conceived  consequences  involved  in  an  idea  constitute 
the  meaning  of  the  idea. 

Peirce  characterizes  doubt  as  a  state  of  irritation  that  we  seek  to 
overcome;  and  he  calls  the  process  of  removing  doubt  and  establishing  belief 
"inquiry."  Three  methods,  followed  by  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  produce 
sure  belief  but  not  necessarily  true  belief.  He  calls  them  the  method  of  tenacity, 
of  authority,  and  the  a  priori  method.  Only  a  fourth,  the  scientific  method,  pre- 
sents any  distinction  of  a  right  and  a  wrong  way,  according  to  Peirce,  and  thus 
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allows  for  true  as  well  as  sure  belief.  Science  accomplishes  this  because,  unlike  the 
other  methods,  it  involves  a  new  conception — namely,  that  of  Reality. 

Although  his  influence  on  naturalism  has  been  great,  Peirce  was  not 
himself  a  naturalist.  In  fact,  he  admired  in  some  ways  absolute  idealism,  believing 
that  although  the  logic  of  idealists  is  bad,  their  conclusions  are  es.sentially  right. 
Yet  it  is  Peirce's  work  in  logic  and  the  philosophy  of  science  rather  than  in  meta- 
physics that  has   had  the  predominant   influence. 


INQUIRY  AND  BELIEF 
C.  S.  Peirce  (1839-1914) 


Few  persons  care  to  study  logic,  because 
everybody  conceives  himself  to  be  proficient 
enough  in  the  art  of  reasoning  already.  But 
I  observe  that  this  satisfaction  is  limited  to 
one's  own  ratiocination,  and  does  not  ex- 
tend to  that  of  other  men. 

We  come  to  the  full  possession  of  our 
power  of  drawing  inferences  the  last  of  all 
our  faculties,  for  it  is  not  so  much  a  natural 
gift  as  a  long  and  difficult  art.  The  history 
of  its  practice  would  make  a  grand  subject 
for  a  book.  The  medieval  schoolmen,  follow- 
ing the  Romans,  made  logic  the  earliest  of  a 
boy's  studies  after  grammar,  as  being  very 
easy.  So  it  was,  as  they  understood  it.  Its 
fundamental  principle,  according  to  them, 
was,  that  all  knowledge  rests  on  either  au- 
thority or  reason;  but  that  whatever  is 
deduced  by  reason  depends  ultimately  on 
a  premise  derived  from  authority.  Accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  a  boy  was  perfect  in  the 
syllogistic  procedure,  his  intellectual  kit  of 
tools  was  held  to  be  complete. 

To  Roger  Bacon,  that  remarkable  mind 
who  in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century 
was  almost  a  scientific  man,  the  schoolmen's 
conception  of  reasoning  appeared  only  an 
obstacle  to  truth.  He  saw  that  experience 
alone  teaches  anything — a  proposition 
which  to  us  seems  easy  to  understand,  be- 

The  selection  is  from  Peirce's  article,  '"The 
Fixation  of  Belief,"  Tlxe  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  12  (1877-1878),  pp.  1-15,  with 
omissions. 


cause  a  distinct  conception  of  experience 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  former 
generations;  which  to  him  also  .seemed  per- 
fectly clear,  because  its  difficulties  had  not 
yet  unfolded  themselves.  Of  all  kinds  of 
experience,  the  best,  he  thought,  was  in- 
terior illumination,  which  teaches  many 
things  about  Nature  which  the  external 
senses  could  never  discover,  such  as  the 
transubstantiation  of  bread. 

Four  centuries  later,  the  more  cele- 
brated Bacon,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
"Novum  Organum,"  gave  his  clear  account 
of  experience  as  something  which  must  be 
opened  to  verification  and  re-examination. 
But,  superior  as  Lord  Bacon's  conception  is 
to  earlier  notions,  a  modern  reader  who  is 
not  in  awe  of  his  grandiloquence  is  chiefly 
struck  b}-  the  inadequacy  of  his  ^^ew  of  sci- 
entific procedure.  That  we  have  only  to 
make  some  crude  experiments,  to  draw  up 
briefs  of  the  results  in  certain  blank  forms, 
to  go  through  these  by  rule,  checking  oflf 
everytliing  disproved  and  setting  down  the 
alternatives,  and  that  thus  in  a  few  years 
physical  science  would  be  finished  up — 
what  an  idea!  "He  wrote  on  science  like  a 
Lord  Chancellor,"  indeed. 

The  early  scientists,  Copernicus,  Tycho 
Brahe,  Kepler,  Galileo  and  Gilbert,  had 
methods  more  like  those  of  their  modern 
brethren.  Kepler  undertook  to  draw  a  curve 
through  the  places  of  Mars;  and  his  great- 
est service  to  science  was  in  impressing  on 
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men's  minds  that  this  was  the  thing  to  be 
done  if  they  wished  to  improve  astronomy; 
that  they  were  not  to  content  themselves 
with  inquiring  whether  one  system  of  epi- 
cycles was  better  than  another  but  that 
they  were  to  sit  down  by  the  figures  and 
find  out  what  the  curve,  in  truth,  was.  He 
accomphshed  this  by  his  incomparable  en- 
ergy and  courage,  blundering  along  in  the 
most  inconceivable  way  (to  us),  from  one 
irrational  hypothesis  to  another,  until,  after 
trying  twenty-two  of  these,  he  fell,  by  the 
mere  exhaustion  of  his  invention,  upon  the 
orbit  which  a  mind  well  furnished  with  the 
weapons  of  modern  logic  would  have  tried 
almost  at  the  outset. 

In  the  same  way,  every  work  of  science 
great  enough  to  be  remembered  for  a  few 
generations  affords  some  exemplification  of 
the  defective  state  of  the  art  of  reasoning 
of  the  time  when  it  was  written;  and  each 
chief  step  in  science  has  been  a  lesson  in 
logic.  It  was  so  when  Lavoisier  and  his 
contemporaries  took  up  the  study  of  Chem- 
istry. The  old  chemist's  maxim  had  been, 
"Lege,  lege,  lege,  labora,  ora,  et  relege." 
Lavoisier's  method  was  not  to  read  and 
pray,  not  to  dream  that  some  long  and 
complicated  chemical  process  would  have  a 
certain  effect,  to  put  it  into  practice  with 
dull  patience,  after  its  inevitable  failure,  to 
dream  that  with  some  modification  it  would 
have  another  result,  and  to  end  by  pubhsh- 
ing  the  last  dream  as  a  fact:  his  way  was 
to  carry  his  mind  into  his  laboratory,  and 
to  make  of  his  alembics  and  cucurbits  in- 
struments of  thought,  giving  a  new  concep- 
tion of  reasoning  as  something  which  was  to 
be  done  with  one's  eyes  open,  by  manipu- 
lating real  things  instead  of  word  and 
fancies.  .  .  . 

The  object  of  reasoning  is  to  find  out, 
from  the  consideration  of  what  we  already 
know,  something  else  which  we  do  not 
know.  Consequently,  reasoning  is  good  if  it 
be  such  as  to  give  a  true  conclusion  from 
true  premises,  and  not  otherwise.  Thus,  the 


question  of  validity  is  purely  one  of  fact 
and  not  of  thinking.  A  being  the  premises 
and  B  being  the  conclusion,  the  question  is, 
whether  these  facts  are  really  so  related 
that  if  A  is  B  is.  If  so,  the  inference  is  valid; 
if  not,  not.  It  is  not  in  the  least  the  question 
whether,  when  the  premises  are  accepted 
by  the  mind,  we  feel  an  impulse  to  accept 
the  conclusion  also.  It  is  true  that  we  do 
generally  reason  correctly  by  nature.  But 
that  is  an  accident;  the  true  conclusion 
would  remain  true  if  we  had  no  impulse  to 
accept  it;  and  the  false  one  would  remain 
false,  though  we  could  not  resist  the  tend- 
ency to  beheve  in  it.  .  .  . 

That  which  determines  us,  from  given 
premises,  to  draw  one  inference  rather  than 
another,  is  some  habit  of  mind,  whether  it 
be  constitutional  or  acquired.  The  habit  is 
good  or  otherwise,  according  as  it  produces 
true  conclusions  from  true  premises  or  not; 
and  an  inference  is  regarded  as  vahd  or  not, 
without  reference  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
its  conclusion  specially,  but  according  as  the 
habit  which  determines  it  is  such  as  to  pro- 
duce true  conclusions  in  general  or  not.  The 
particular  habit  of  mind  which  governs  this 
or  that  inference  may  be  formulated  in  a 
proposition  whose  truth  depends  on  the 
validity  of  the  inferences  which  the  habit 
determines;  and  such  a  formula  is  called  a 
guiding  pri^iciple  of  inference.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  we  observe  that  a  rotating 
disk  of  copper  quickly  comes  to  rest  when 
placed  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  and 
we  infer  that  this  will  happen  with  every 
disk  of  copper.  The  guiding  principle  is, 
that  what  is  true  of  one  piece  of  copper  is 
true  of  another.  Such  a  guiding  principle 
with  regard  to  copper  would  be  much  safer 
than  with  regard  to  many  other  substances 
— brass,  for  example.  .  .  . 

We  generally  know  when  we  wish  to  ask 
a  question  and  when  we  wish  to  pronounce 
a  judgment,  for  there  is  a  dissimilarity  be- 
tween the  sensation  of  doubting  and  that 
of  believing. 
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But  this  is  not  all  which  distinguishes 
doubt  from  belief.  There  is  a  practical  dif- 
ference. Our  beliefs  guide  our  desires  and 
shape  our  actions.  The  Assassins,  or  follow- 
ers of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  used 
to  rush  into  death  at  his  least  command, 
because  they  believed  that  obedience  to  him 
would  insure  everlasting  felicity.  Had  they 
doubted  this,  they  would  not  have  acted  as 
they  did.  So  it  is  with  every  belief,  accord- 
ing to  its  degree.  The  feeling  of  believing  is 
a  more  or  less  sure  indication  of  there  being 
established  in  our  nature  some  habit  which 
will  determine  our  actions.  Doubt  never  has 
such  an  effect. 

Nor  must  we  overlook  a  third  point  of 
difference.  Doubt  is  an  uneasy  and  dissatis- 
fied state  from  which  we  struggle  to  free 
ourselves  and  pass  into  the  state  of  belief; 
while  the  latter  is  a  calm  and  satisfactory 
state  which  we  do  not  wish  to  avoid,  or  to 
change  to  a  belief  in  anything  else.  On  the 
contrary,  we  cling  tenaciously,  not  merely 
to  believing,  but  to  believing  just  what  we 
do  believe. 

Thus,  both  doubt  and  belief  have  posi- 
tive effects  upon  us,  though  very  different 
ones.  Behef  does  not  make  us  act  at  once, 
but  puts  us  into  such  a  condition  that  we 
shall  behave  in  a  certain  way,  when  the 
occasion  arises.  Doubt  has  not  the  least 
effect  of  this  sort,  but  stimulates  us  to  ac- 
tion until  it  is  destroyed.  This  reminds  us 
of  the  irritation  of  a  nerve  and  the  reflex 
action  produced  thereby;  while  for  the 
analogue  of  belief,  in  the  nervous  system, 
we  must  look  to  what  are  called  nervous 
associations — for  example,  to  that  habit  of 
the  nerves  in  consequence  of  which  the 
smell  of  a  peach  will  make  the  mouth  water. 

The  irritation  of  doubt  causes  a  struggle 
to  attain  a  state  of  belief.  I  shall  term  this 
struggle  inquiry,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  is  sometimes  not  a  very  apt 
designation. 

The  irritation  of  doubt  is  the  only  im- 
mediate motive  for  the  struggle  to  attain 


belief.  It  is  certainly  best  for  us  that  our 
beliefs  should  be  such  as  may  truly  guide 
our  actions  so  as  to  satisfy  our  desires;  and 
this  reflection  will  make  us  reject  any  be- 
lief which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  go 
formed  as  to  insure  this  result.  But  it  will 
only  do  so  by  creating  a  doubt  in  the  place 
of  that  belief.  With  the  doubt,  therefore, 
the  struggle  begins,  and  with  the  ces.sation 
of  doubt  it  ends.  Hence,  the  sole  object  of 
inquiry  is  the  settlement  of  opinion.  We 
may  fancy  that  this  is  not  enough  for  us, 
and  that  we  seek  not  merely  an  opinion, 
but  a  true  opinion.  But  put  this  fancy  to 
the  test,  and  it  proves  groundless;  for  as 
soon  as  a  firm  belief  is  reached  we  are 
entirely  satisfied,  whether  the  belief  be  false 
or  true.  And  it  is  clear  that  nothing  out  of 
the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  can  be  our 
object,  for  nothing  which  does  not  affect  the 
mind  can  be  a  motive  for  a  mental  effort. 
The  most  that  can  be  maintained  is,  that 
we  seek  for  a  belief  that  we  shall  think  to 
be  true.  But  we  think  each  one  of  our  be- 
liefs to  be  true,  and,  indeed,  it  is  mere 
tautology  to  say  so.  .  .  . 

If  the  settlement  of  opinion  is  the  sole 
object  of  inquiry,  and  if  belief  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  habit,  why  should  we  not  attain 
the  desired  end,  by  taking  any  answer  to  a 
question,  which  we  may  fancy,  and  con- 
stantly reiterating  it  to  ourselves,  dwelling 
on  all  which  may  conduce  to  that  belief, 
and  learning  to  turn  with  contempt  and 
hatred  from  anything  which  might  disturb 
it?  The  simple  and  direct  method  is  really 
pursued  by  many  men.  I  remember  once  be- 
ing entreated  not  to  read  a  certain  news- 
paper lest  it  might  change  my  opinion  upon 
free-trade.  ''Lest  I  might  be  entrapped  by 
its  fallacies  and  misstatements,"  was  the 
form  of  expression.  "You  are  not,"  my 
friend  said,  "a  special  student  of  poUtical 
economy.  You  might,  therefore,  easily  be 
deceived  by  fallacious  arguments  upon  the 
subject.  You  might,  then,  if  you  read  this 
paper,  be  led  to  believe  in  protection.  But 
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you  admit  that  free-trade  is  the  true  doc- 
trine; and  you  do  not  wish  to  beheve  what 
is  not  true."  I  have  often  known  this  system 
to  be  dehberately  adopted.  Still  oftener, 
the  instinctive  dislike  of  an  undecided  state 
of  mind,  exaggerated  into  a  vague  dread  of 
doubt,  makes  men  chng  spasmodically  to 
the  views  they  already  take.  The  man  feels 
that,  if  he  only  holds  to  his  belief  without 
wavering,  it  will  be  entirely  satisfactory. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a  steady  and 
immovable  faith  yields  great  peace  of  mind. 
It  may,  indeed,  give  rise  to  inconveniences, 
as  if  a  man  should  resolutely  continue  to 
beUeve  that  fire  would  not  bum  him,  or 
that  he  would  be  eternally  damned  if  he 
received  his  ingesta  otherwise  than  through 
a  stomach-pump.  But  then  the  man  who 
adopts  this  method  will  not  allow  that  its 
inconveniences  are  greater  than  its  advan- 
tages. He  will  say,  "I  hold  steadfastly  to  the 
truth  and  the  truth  is  always  whole- 
some."  .   .   . 

But  this  method  of  fixing  behef,  which 
may  be  called  the  method  of  tenacity,  will 
be  unable  to  hold  its  ground  in  practice. 
The  social  impulse  is  against  it.  The  man 
who  adopts  it  will  find  that  other  men 
think  differently  from  him,  and  it  will  be 
apt  to  occur  to  him  in  some  saner  moment 
that  their  opinions  are  quite  as  good  as  his 
own,  and  this  will  shake  his  confidence  in 
his  belief.  This  conception,  that  another 
man's  thought  or  sentiment  may  be  equiv- 
alent to  one's  own,  is  a  distinctly  new  step, 
and  a  highly  important  one.  It  arises  from 
an  impulse  too  strong  in  man  to  be  sup- 
pressed, without  danger  of  destroying  the 
human  species.  Unless  we  make  ourselves 
hermits,  we  shall  necessarily  influence  each 
other's  opinions;  so  that  the  problem  be- 
comes how  to  fix  belief,  not  in  the  individual 
merely,  but  in  the  community. 

Let  the  will  of  the  state  act,  then,  in- 
stead of  that  of  the  individual.  Let  an 
institution  be  created  which  shall  have  for 
its  object  to  keep  correct  doctrines  before 


the  attention  of  the  people,  to  reiterate 
them  perpetually,  and  to  teach  them  to  the 
young;  having  at  the  same  time  power  to 
prevent  contrary  doctrines  from  being 
taught,  advocated,  or  expressed.  Let  all  pos- 
sible causes  of  a  change  of  mind  be  re- 
moved from  men's  apprehensions.  Let  them 
be  kept  ignorant,  lest  they  should  learn  of 
some  reason  to  think  otherwise  than  they 
do.  Let  their  passions  be  enlisted,  so  that 
they  may  regard  private  and  unusual  opin- 
ions with  hatred  and  horror.  Then,  let  all 
men  who  reject  the  estabhshed  behef  be 
terrified  into  silence.  Let  the  people  turn 
out  and  tar-and-feather  such  men,  or  let 
inquisitions  be  made  into  the  manner  of 
thinking  of  suspected  persons,  and,  when 
they  are  found  guilty  of  forbidden  beliefs, 
let  them  be  subjected  to  some  signal  punish- 
ment. When  complete  agreement  could  not 
otherwise  be  reached,  a  general  massacre  of 
all  who  have  not  thought  in  a  certain  way 
has  proved  a  very  effective  means  of  set- 
thng  opinion  in  a  country.  If  the  power  to 
do  this  be  wanting,  let  a  list  of  opinions  be 
drawn  up,  to  which  no  man  of  the  least  in- 
dependence of  thought  can  assent,  and  let 
the  faithful  be  required  to  accept  all  these 
propositions,  in  order  to  segregate  them  as 
radically  as  possible  from  the  influence  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  method  has,  from  the  earliest  times, 
been  one  of  the  chief  means  of  upholding 
correct  theological  and  political  doctrines, 
and  of  preserving  their  universal  or  catholic 
character.  In  Rome,  especially,  it  has  been 
practised  from  the  days  of  Numa  Pom- 
pihus  to  those  of  Pius  Nonus.  This  is  the 
most  perfect  example  in  history;  but  wher- 
ever there  is  a  priesthood — and  no  religion 
has  been  without  one — this  method  has 
been  more  or  less  made  use  of.  Wherever 
there  is  an  aristocracy,  or  a  guild,  or  any 
association  of  a  class  of  men  whose  interests 
depend,  or  are  supposed  to  depend,  on  cer- 
tain propositions,  there  will  be  inevitably 
found  some  traces  of  this  natural  product 
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of  social  feeling.  Cruelties  always  accom- 
pany this  system;  and  when  it  is  consist- 
ently carried  out,  they  become  atrocities  of 
the  most  horrible  kind  in  the  eyes  of  any 
rational  man.  Nor  should  this  occasion  sur- 
prise, for  the  officer  of  a  society  does  not 
feel  justified  in  surrendering  the  interests  of 
that  society  for  the  sake  of  mercy,  as  he 
might  his  own  private  interests.  It  is  nat- 
ural, therefore,  that  sympathy  and  fellow- 
ship should  thus  produce  a  most  ruthless 
power. 

In  judging  this  method  of  fixing  belief, 
which  may  be  called  the  method  of  au- 
thority, we  must,  in  the  first  place,  allow 
its  immeasurable  mental  and  moral  superi- 
ority to  the  method  of  tenacity.  Its  success 
is  proportionately  greater;  and,  in  fact,  it 
has  over  and  over  again  worked  the  most 
majestic  results.  The  mere  structures  of 
stone  which  it  has  caused  to  be  put  together 
— in  Siam,  for  example,  in  Egypt,  and  in 
Europe — have  many  of  them  a  sublimity 
hardly  more  than  rivalled  by  the  greatest 
works  of  Nature.  And,  except  the  geological 
epochs,  there  are  no  periods  of  time  so  vast 
as  those  which  are  measured  by  some  of 
these  organized  faiths.  If  we  scrutinize  the 
matter  closely,  we  shall  find  that  there  has 
not  been  one  of  their  creeds  which  has  re- 
mained always  the  same;  yet  the  change  is 
so  slow  as  to  be  imperceptible  during  one 
person's  life,  so  that  individual  belief  re- 
mains sensibly  fixed.  For  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, then,  there  is  perhaps  no  better 
method  than  this.  If  it  is  their  highest  im- 
pulse to  be  intellectual  slaves,  then  slaves 
they  ought  to  remain. 

But  no  institution  can  undertake  to 
regulate  opinions  upon  every  subject.  Only 
the  most  important  ones  can  be  attended 
to,  and  on  the  rest  men's  minds  must  be  left 
to  the  action  of  natural  causes.  Tliis  im- 
perfection will  be  no  source  of  weakness  so 
long  as  men  are  in  such  a  state  of  culture 
that  one  opinion  does  not  influence  another 
— that  is,  so  long  as  they  cannot  put  two 


and  two  together.  But  in  the  mo.st  priest- 
ridden  states  some  individual."  will  be  found 
who  are  raised  above  that  condition.  The.se 
men  possess  a  wider  sort  of  .social  feeling; 
they  see  that  men  in  other  countries  and  in 
other  ages  have  held  to  very  different  doc- 
trines from  tho.se  which  they  them.selves 
have  been  brought  up  to  believe;  and  they 
cannot  help  seeing  that  it  Is  the  mere  acci- 
dent of  their  having  been  taught  as  they 
have,  and  of  their  having  been  surrounded 
with  the  manners  and  associations  they 
have,  that  has  caused  them  to  believe  as 
they  do  and  not  far  differently.  Nor  can 
their  candor  resist  the  reflection  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  rate  their  own  \-iews  at  a 
higher  value  than  those  of  other  nations  and 
other  centuries;  thus  giving  rise  to  doubts 
in  their  minds. 

They  will  further  perceive  that  such 
doubts  as  these  must  exist  in  their  minds 
with  reference  to  every  belief  which  seems 
to  be  determined  by  the  caprice  either  of 
themselves  or  of  those  who  originated  the 
popular  opinions.  The  willful  adherence  to 
a  belief,  and  the  arbitrary-  forcing  of  it 
upon  others,  must,  therefore,  both  be  given 
up.  A  different  new  method  of  settfing  opin- 
ions must  be  adopted,  that  shall  not  only 
produce  an  impulse  to  believe,  but  shall 
also  decide  what  proposition  it  is  which  is 
to  be  believed.  Let  the  action  of  natural 
preferences  be  unimpeded,  then,  and  under 
their  influence  let  men,  conversing  together 
and  regarding  matters  in  different  fights, 
gradually  develop  beliefs  in  harmony  with 
natural  causes.  This  method  resembles  that 
by  which  conceptions  of  art  have  been 
brought  to  maturity.  The  most  perfect  ex- 
ample of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  history-  of 
metaphysical  philosophy.  Systems  of  this 
sort  have  not  usually  rested  upon  any  ob- 
served facts,  at  least  not  in  any  great  de- 
gree. They  have  been  chiefly  adopted 
because  their  fimdamental  propositions 
seemed  "agreeable  to  reason."  This  is  an  apt 
expression;   it  does  not  mean  that   which 
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agrees  \\ath  experience,  but  that  which  we 
find  ourselves  inclined  to  believe.  Plato,  for 
example,  finds  it  agreeable  to  reason  that 
the  distances  of  the  celestial  spheres  from 
one  another  should  be  proportional  to  the 
different  lengths  of  strings  which  produce 
harmonious  chords.  Many  philosophers 
have  been  led  to  their  main  conclusions  by 
considerations  Uke  this;  but  this  is  the  low- 
est and  least  developed  form  which  the 
method  takes,  for  it  is  clear  that  another 
man  might  find  Kepler's  theory,  that  the 
celestial  spheres  are  proportional  to  the 
inscribed  and  circumscribed  spheres  of  the 
different  regular  solids,  more  agreeable  to 
his  reason.  But  the  shock  of  opinions  will 
soon  lead  men  to  rest  on  preferences  of  a 
far  more  universal  nature.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  doctrine  that  man  only  acts  self- 
ishly— that  is,  from  the  consideration  that 
acting  in  one  way  will  afford  him  more 
pleasure  than  acting  in  another.  This  rests 
on  no  fact  in  the  world,  but  it  has  had  a 
wide  acceptance  as  being  the  only  reason- 
able theory. 

This  method  is  far  more  intellectual  and 
respectable  from  the  point  of  \dew  of  rea- 
son than  either  of  the  others  which  we  have 
noticed.  But  its  failure  has  been  the  most 
manifest.  It  makes  of  inquiry  something 
similar  to  the  development  of  taste;  but 
taste,  unfortunately,  is  always  more  or  less 
a  matter  of  fasliion,  and  accordingly  meta- 
physicians have  never  come  to  any  fixed 
agreement,  but  the  pendulum  has  swung 
backward  and  forward  between  a  more 
material  and  a  more  spiritual  philosophy, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  latest.  And  so 
from  this,  which  has  been  called  the  a 
priori  method,  we  are  driven,  in  Lord 
Bacon's  phrase,  to  a  true  induction.  We 
have  examined  into  this  a  priori  method  as 
something  which  promised  to  dehver  our 
opinions  from  their  accidental  and  ca- 
pricious element.  But  development,  while  it 
is  a  process  which  eUminates  the  effect  of 


some  casual  circumstances,  only  magnifies 
that  of  others.  This  method,  therefore,  does 
not  differ  in  a  very  essential  way  from  that 
of  authority.  The  government  may  not  have 
hf ted  its  finger  to  influence  my  con\'ictions ; 
I  may  have  been  left  outwardly  quite  free 
to  choose,  we  will  say,  between  monogamy 
and  polygamy,  and,  appealing  to  my  con- 
science only,  I  may  have  concluded  that  the 
latter  practice  is  in  itself  hcentious.  But 
when  I  come  to  see  that  the  chief  obstacle 
to  the  spread  of  Christianity  among  a  peo- 
ple of  as  high  culture  as  the  Hindoos  has 
been  a  conviction  of  the  immorahty  of  our 
way  of  treating  women,  I  cannot  help  see- 
ing that,  though  governments  do  not  inter- 
fere, sentiments  in  their  development  will 
be  very  greatly  determined  by  accidental 
causes.  Now,  there  are  some  people,  among 
whom  I  must  suppose  that  my  reader  is  to 
be  found,  who,  when  they  see  that  any  be- 
hef  of  theirs  is  determined  by  any  circum- 
stance extraneous  to  the  facts,  will  from 
that  moment  not  merely  admit  in  words 
that  that  belief  is  doubtful,  but  will  experi- 
ence a  real  doubt  of  it,  so  that  it  ceases  in 
some  degree  to  be  a  behef. 

To  satisfy  our  doubts,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  method  should  be  found  by 
which  our  beUefs  may  be  caused  by  nothing 
human,  but  by  some  external  permanency 
— ^by  something  upon  which  our  thinking 
has  no  effect.  Some  mystics  imagine  that 
they  have  such  a  method  in  a  private  in- 
spiration from  on  high.  But  that  is  only  a 
form  of  the  method  of  tenacity,  in  which 
the  conception  of  truth  as  something  pubhc 
is  not  yet  developed.  Our  external  perma- 
nency would  not  be  external,  in  our  sense, 
if  it  was  restricted  in  its  influence  to  one 
indi\adual.  It  must  be  something  which 
affects,  or  might  affect,  every  man.  And, 
though  these  affections  are  necessarily  as 
various  as  are  individual  conditions,  yet  the 
method  must  be  such  that  the  ultimate 
conclusion  of  every  man  shall  be  the  same. 
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Such  is  the  method  of  science.  Its  funda- 
mental hypothesis,  restated  in  more  familiar 
language,  is  this:  There  are  Real  things, 
whose  characters  arc  entirely  independent 
of  our  opinions  about  them;  those  realities 
affect  our  senses  according  to  regular  laws, 
and,  though  our  sensations  are  as  different 
as  are  our  relations  to  the  objects,  yet,  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  laws  of  perception, 
we  can  ascertain  by  reasoning  how  things 
really  are;  and  any  man,  if  he  have  suffi- 
cient experience  and  he  reason  enough  about 
it,  will  be  led  to  the  one  True  conclusion. 
The  new  conception  here  involved  is  that 
of  Reality.  It  may  be  asked  how  I  know 
that  there  are  any  realities.  If  this  hypoth- 
esis is  the  sole  support  of  my  method  of 
inquiry,  my  method  of  inquiry  must  not  be 
used  to  support  my  hypothesis.  The  reply 
is  this:  1.  If  investigation  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  proving  that  there  are  Real 
things,  it  at  least  does  not  lead  to  a  con- 
trary conclusion;  but  the  method  and  the 
conception  on  which  it  is  based  remain  ever 
in  harmony.  No  doubts  of  the  method, 
therefore,  necessarily  arise  from  its  practice, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  the  others.  2.  The  feel- 
ing which  gives  rise  to  any  method  of  fixing 
belief  is  a  dissatisfaction  at  two  repugnant 
propositions.  But  here  already  is  a  vague 
concession  that  there  is  some  one  thing  to 
which  a  proposition  should  conform.  No- 
body, therefore,  can  really  doubt  that  there 
are  realities,  for,  if  he  did,  doubt  would  not 
be  a  source  of  dissatisfaction.  The  hypoth- 
esis, therefore,  is  one  which  every  mind 
admits.  So  that  the  social  impulse  does  not 
cause  men  to  doubt  it.  3.  Everybody  uses 
the  scientific  method  about  a  great  many 
things,  and  only  ceases  to  use  it  when  he 
does  not  know  how  to  apply  it.  4.  Experi- 
ence of  the  method  has  not  led  us  to  doubt 
it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  scientific  investiga- 
tion has  had  the  most  wonderful  triumphs 
in  the  way  of  settling  opinion.  These  afford 
the  explanation  of  my  not   doubting  the 


method  or  the  hypot.hchi.-i  which  it  sup- 
po.ses;  and  not  having  any  doubt,  nor  be- 
lieving that  anybody  else  whom  I  could 
influence  ha.s,  it  would  be  the  merest  babble 
for  me  to  say  more  about  it.  If  there  be 
anybody  with  a  living  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject, let  him  consider  it.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  methods 
which  presents  any  distinction  of  a  right 
and  a  wrong  way.  If  I  adopt  the  method  of 
tenacity  and  shut  myself  out  from  all  influ- 
ences, whatever  I  think  necessary  to  doing 
this  is  necessar>'  according  to  that  method. 
So  with  the  method  of  authority:  the  state 
may  try  to  put  down  heresy  by  means 
which,  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  seem 
very  ill-calculated  to  accomplish  its  pur- 
poses; but  the  only  test  on  that  method  is 
what  the  state  thinks,  so  that  it  cannot  pur- 
sue the  method  wrongly.  So  with  the  a  pri- 
ori method.  The  very  essence  of  it  is  to 
think  as  one  is  inclined  to  think.  All  meta- 
physicians will  be  sure  to  do  that,  however 
they  may  be  inchned  to  judge  each  other  to 
be  perversely  wrong.  The  Hegehan  sj'stem 
recognizes  ever^^  natural  tendency  of 
thought  as  logical,  although  it  be  certain  to 
be  abolished  by  counter-tendencies.  Hegel 
thinks  there  is  a  regular  system  in  the  suc- 
cession of  these  tendencies,  in  consequence 
of  which,  after  drifting  one  way  and  the 
other  for  a  long  time,  opinion  will  at  last 
go  right.  And  it  is  true  that  metaphysicians 
get  the  right  ideas  at  last;  Hegel's  system 
of  Nature  represents  tolerably  the  science 
of  that  day;  and  one  may  be  sure  that 
whatever  scientific  investigation  has  put  out 
of  doubt  will  presently  receive  a  priori  dem- 
onstration on  the  part  of  the  metaphysi- 
cians. But  with  the  scientific  method  the 
case  is  different.  I  may  start  with  known 
and  observed  facts  to  proceed  to  the  un- 
known; and  yet  the  rules  which  I  follow  in 
doing  so  may  not  be  such  as  investigation 
would  approve.  The  test  of  whether  I  am 
truly  following  the  method  is  not  an  imme- 
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diate  appeal  to  my  feelings  and  purposes,  bad  reasoning  as  well  as  good  reasoning  is 
but,  on  the  contrary,  itself  involves  the  possible;  and  this  fact  is  the  foundation  of 
application  of  the  method.  Hence  it  is  that      the  practical  side  of  logic. 

3  /  METAPHYSICS 

Naturalists  differ  in  their  metaphysical  writings  and  outlooks,  depend- 
ing on  whether  they  tend  to  speculativeness  or  caution  in  their  generalizations 
about  nature.  The  following  selection  from  the  work  of  the  British  philosopher 
Samuel  Alexander  belongs  to  the  more  speculative  group. 

Alexander  views  nature  as  a  cosmic  process  within  which  are  critical 
points  where  new  qualities  emerge  and  where,  therefore,  new  levels  of  nature 
develop.  To  sketch  this  view  quickly:  the  original  matrix  of  nature  is  the  space- 
time  continuum.  From  space-time  have  emerged  the  levels  of  primary  qualities, 
secondary  qualities,  life,  and  mind.  The  next  level  of  nature,  not  yet  emerged, 
and  whose  characteristic  qualities  cannot  therefore  be  described,  is  called  deity. 
Alexander  insists  that  these  various  levels  are  true  emergents  and  he  holds  that 
there  are  thus  limits  to  attempts  to  explain  them.  In  the  selection  he  illustrates 
his  point  by  reference  to  the  emergence  of  life  from  physico-chemical  properties. 
Life,  he  writes,  is  resolvable  without  remainder  into  these  properties,  but  life  is 
not  merely  such.  There  is  a  new  property,  that  of  life  itself,  which  has  emerged 
from  them.  The  scientist,  then,  must  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  a  "metaphysical 
mania"  by  asking  unanswerable  questions;  rather,  he  must  accept  the  mystery 
of  facts  in  an  attitude  not  unhappily  called  "natural  piety." 

EMERGENCE  AND  THE  LEVELS  OF  NATURE 
Samuel  Alexander  (1859-1938) 

I  do  not  mean  by  natural  piety  exactly  erent  joy  in  nature,  by  which  he  wished 

what  Wordsworth  ^  meant  bj'  it — the  rev-  that  his  days  might  be  bound  to  each  other 

■ — though  there  is  enough  connection  with 

The    selection    is    from    Alexander's    article,  his  interpretation  to  justify  me  in  using  his 

"Natural   Piety,"    The    Hibbert   Journal,   20  phrase.  The  natural  piety  I  am  going  to 

(1921-1922),  pp.  609-62L  with  omissions.  Used  ^^j^  ^^  -^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^.^^  investigator, 

by  permission  of  the   Editor.  ^                                                                 i 

[1  In  the  fragment  beginning  "My  heart  leaps  ^y  which  he  accepts  with  loyalty  the  mys- 

up"  and  ending  teries  which  he  cannot  explain  in  nature  and 

The  Child  is  Father  of  the  man:  has  no  right  to  try  to  explain.  I  may  de- 

And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be  g^ribe  it  as  the  habit  of  knowing  when  to 

Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.  x        •          i  •                x-            r        x           rri. 

He  also  used  the  phrase  in   The  Excursion,  ^^^P    ^^    ^^'^^"g    questions    of    nature.    The 

Bk.  Ill,  line  266:  limits  to  the  right  of  asking  questions  are 

Such  acquiescence  neither  doth  imply  drawn    differently    for    different    purposes. 

In  me,  a  meekly-blending  spirit  soothed  They  are  not  the  same  in  science  as  in  ordi- 

By  natural  piety ;  nor  a  lofty  mind  intercourse  between  men  in  con  versa- 

By  philosophic   discipline  prepared  .         ^                     ..          .     .  ,         •      xi      vr 

For    calm    subjection    to    acknowledged  ^^o^-  ^  ^^^  ^^^^1^  ^^  incident  in  the  life 

law.   Ed.]  of  Dr.  Johnson.  I  was  once  present,  says 
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Boswell,  when  a  gentleman  (perhaps  it  was 
Boswell  himself)  asked  so  many  (qnes- 
tions),  as  "What  did  you  do,  sir?"  "What 
did  you  say,  sir?"  that  at  last  he  grew  en- 
raged, and  said,  "I  will  not  be  put  to  the 
question.  Don't  you  consider,  sir,  that  these 
are  not  the  manners  of  a  gentleman  ?  I  will 
not  be  baited  with  what  and  why.  What  is 
this?  What  is  that?  Why  is  a  cow's  tail 
long?  Why  is  a  fox's  tail  bushy?"  Boswell 
adds  that  the  gentleman,  who  was  a  good 
deal  out  of  countenance,  said,  "Why,  sir,  you 
are  so  good,  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you." 
Johnson. — "Sir,  my  being  so  good  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  be  so  ill."  The  ques- 
tions which  Johnson  regarded  as  typically 
offensive  in  conversation  about  the  cow's 
and  the  fox's  tail  might  quite  legitimately 
be  asked  in  science,  and  I  fancy,  answered 
by  a  naturalist  without  any  particular  diffi- 
culty. There  is  a  mental  disease  known  as 
the  questioning  or  metaphysical  mania, 
which  cannot  accept  anything,  even  the 
most  trivial,  without  demanding  explana- 
tion. Why  do  I  stand  here  where  I  stand? 
Why  is  a  glass  a  glass,  a  chair  a  chair?  How 
is  it  that  men  are  only  of  the  size  they  are? 
Why  not  as  big  as  houses?  etc.  (L  quotf 
from  William  James.)  Now  the  verj^  life  of 
knowledge  depends  on  asking  questions.  Is 
it  not  called  inquiry?  And  its  limits  are  not 
drawn  by  considerations  of  politeness  or  by 
shrinking  from  insanity.  But  it  does  recog- 
nize that,  however  far  it  may  push  its 
explanations,  the  world  presents  characters 
which  must  be  accepted  reverently  as  be- 
yond explanation,  though  they  do  not  pass 
understanding.  And  I  call  this  habit  af  ac- 
ceptance of  nature  by  the  name  of  natural 
piety,  because  simple-minded  religion  is  ac- 
customed to  speak  of  events  for  which  it 
can  find  no  reason  as  the  will  of  God.  .  .  . 
[The  features  which  can  be]  traced  in 
human  affairs;  new  creations  which  lend  an 
unexplained  and  strange  flavor  to  existing 
institutions  and  remodel  them;  external 
habits  and  ways  of  hfe  retained  but  their 


inward  meaning  tran.sformed;  immen.se 
complexities  of  element.^,  hitherto  chaotic, 
now  gathering  them.-elve.s  together  and  as 
it  were  flowering  into  .some  undreamed 
simplicity;  the.se  features  are  found  in  the 
nature  of  which  man  is  but  the  late.st  stage. 
Nature  is  "stratified,"  and  if  we  apply  to  it 
our  customary  conceptions  of  growth  and 
development,  we  can  regard  it  as  a  geo- 
logical formation  with  a  history.  But  the 
comparison  is  still  inadequate;  for  new 
geological  strata  are  but  fresh  deposits  laid 
down  upon  the  subjacent  ones,  not  drawing 
from  them  their  new  hfe.  Nature  is  rather 
a  history  of  organic  growth  of  species,  in 
which  the  new  type  of  organism  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  older  type,  and  continues  the 
earlier  Hfe  into  a  form  at  once  more  com- 
plex and  more  highly  simplified.  As  there  is 
in  the  animal  world  or  the  plant  world  a 
hierarchy  of  forms,  so  in  nature  there  is  a 
hierarchy  of  quaUties  which  are  character- 
istics of  various  levels  of  development. 
There  are,  if  I  maj'  borrow  a  metaphor 
used  by  Mr.  Sella rs  of  Michigan  in  his  re- 
cent book,2  "critical  points"  in  the  imfolding 
of  Nature  when  she  gathers  up  her  old  re- 
sources for  a  new  experiment  and  breeds  a 
new  quality  of  existence.  The  earliest  of 
these  qualities  of  being  which  is  famihar  to 
us  is  that  of  physical  matter,  whatever  we 
are  to  suppose  it  is  that  materiality  consists 
in.  Other  well-marked  levels  are  those  of 
chemical  structure  and  beha\-ior,  and  life, 
which  is  the  quality  of  things  which  behave 
physiologically. 

I  am  not  concerned  to  ofi'er  a  complete 
enumeration  of  these  levels  of  existence 
with  their  distinguishing  qualities.  The 
three  qualities  mentioned  are  but  a  selec- 
tion. Ever}'  attempt  at  completeness  raises 
questions  of  difficulty.  Certain,  however,  it 
is  now  that  mere  physical  materiahty  is  a 

[-  The  reference  is  to  the  American  philos- 
opher Roy  Wood  Sellars  and  his  book, 
Evolutionary  Naturalism  (Chicaso.  1922). 
Ed.^ 
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highly  developed  stage,  late  in  the  history 
of  the  world:  that  there  are  forms  of  sub- 
material  being,  and  the  hne  between  the 
submaterial  and  the  material  is  not  for  me 
to  draw.  Neither  is  it  for  me  to  say  whether 
electrons  are  the  lowest  existences  in  the 
scale.  Again,  beyond  hfe,  some  have  main- 
tained that  mind  is  itself  a  new  quahty 
which  arises  out  of  life,  while  others  treat 
consciousness  merely  as  a  function  of  all  hfe, 
and  for  them  consciousness  and  hfe  are  one, 
and  accordingly  all  the  knowing  on  wlaich 
we  pride  ourselves  so  much  is  in  the  end 
only  a  special  form  of  vital  behavior.  There 
is  another  debatable  question.  To  me,  colors 
and  sounds  and  tastes  and  all  the  sensible 
characters  of  material  things  appear  to  be 
resident  in  things  themselves;  and  colored 
existence  to  be  a  critical  point  in  nature. 
When  a  phj'sical  body  is  such  that  the  Ught 
which  it  sends  out  to  our  eyes  has  a  deter- 
minate wave-length,  that  body  is  red.  To 
others,  and  they  are  the  majority,  the  color 
depends  upon  the  possession  by  the  percip- 
ient of  eyes.  These  questions  I  need  not  raise 
in  this  place  because  they  take  us  away 
from  the  central  theme  into  historic  prob- 
lems which  have  occupied  physics  and  phi- 
losophy from  the  days  of  Galileo  and  before. 
There  is  still  another  matter  I  leave  open. 
Life  is  without  doubt  such  a  critical  point 
in  nature.  Are  the  various  gradations  of  hfe, 
first  of  all  the  difference  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals as  a  whole,  and  next  the  marked 
differences  of  kinds  among  animals  and 
plants  themselves,  to  be  regarded  likewise? 
The  differences  which  part  a  humble 
amoeba  or  hydra  from  the  monkey,  or  even 
from  the  lizard  or  crab,  are  vast.  Are  they 
critical  differences?  All  I  need  answer  is 
that  if  they  are  not,  at  least  the  outgrowth 
of  the  higher  from  the  lower  forms  of  hfe 
helps  us  mightily  to  understand  the  out- 
growth at  the  critical  point  of  the  higher 
level  of  quahty  from  the  lower.  Further,  if 
it  is  right  to  treat  colors  as  real  quahties, 
not  dependent  for  existence  on  the  physio- 


logical organs;  which  are  but  instruments 
in  that  case  for  apprehending,  not  for  cre- 
ating them;  if  this  is  so,  the  different  kinds 
of  colors — red,  green,  and  the  rest — are 
comparable  to  the  species  of  animals  or 
plants,  and  if  they  do  not  mark  a  change 
of  level  they  mark  differences  upon  that 
level.  All  these  matters  of  debate  I  leave 
aside,  in  order  to  insist  on  the  vital  feature 
of  nature  that  she  does  exhibit  critical 
changes  of  quahty,  which  mark  new  syn- 
theses, that  we  can  but  note.  We  may  and 
must  observe  with  care  out  of  what  previ- 
ous conditions  these  new  creations  arise. 
We  cannot  tell  why  they  should  assume 
these  qualities.  We  can  but  accept  them  as 
we  find  them,  and  this  acceptance  is  nat- 
ural piety. 

These  bodies  with  new  qualities,  these 
"creative  syntheses,"  which  arise  at  critical 
points  from  a  lower  level  of  existence,  are 
therefore  no  mere  mechanical  resultants  of 
their  lower  conditions.  If  they  were  they 
would  have  merely  the  quality  of  their  an- 
tecedents or  components,  as  the  component 
pulls  upon  a  body  along  the  sides  of  a 
parallelogram  are  equivalent  to  a  resultant 
pull  along  the  diagonal.  Even  the  chemical 
combination  of  sodium  and  sulphuric  acid, 
though  it  leads  to  something  new  and  its 
process  is  not  purely  mechanical,  does  but 
issue  in  a  new  chemical  body,  just  as  the 
pairing  of  two  living  beings  may  lead  to  a 
new  variety,  but  stiU  a  variety  of  living  be- 
ing. They  are,  therefore,  after  the  usage  of 
the  late  George  Henry  Lewes,  described  as 
emergents  by  Mr.  Lloyd  Morgan,  with 
whom  I  have  for  many  years  shared  this 
conception  of  things,  which  he  has  ex- 
pounded with  a  simplicity  and  lucidity  be- 
yond my  powers  in  a  chapter  of  his  book, 
Instinct  and  Ex'perience,  and  with  particular 
force  in  the  address  with  which  he  inaug- 
urated the  independent  section  of  Psychol- 
ogy at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Edinburgh  (1921). 

Without  attempting  to  take  in  the  whole 
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field  of  nature,  I  will  confine  myself  here  to 
life,  considered  as  an  emergent  from  the 
realm  of  physico-chemical  bodies.  A  living 
body  is,  according  to  this  conception,  a 
physico-chemical  body  of  a  certain  degree 
and  kind  of  complexity,  whose  actions  may 
severally  be  viewed  as  physical  or  chemical, 
but  taken  in  their  integration,  or  entirety 
(to  borrow  a  word  of  Lord  Haldane's), 
have  the  quality  of  life.  Life  is  therefore 
resoluble  without  remainder  into  physico- 
chemical  processes;  but  it  cannot  be 
treated  as  merely  physico-chemical.  Certain 
of  its  functions  may  be  referred  to  physical 
or  chemical  laws,  but  it  is  not  these  separa- 
ble processes  which  constitute  hfe.  Life  ex- 
ists only  when  we  have  that  particular 
collocation  of  such  physico-chemical  actions 
which  we  know  as  living.  It  is  the  special 
co-ordination  which  conditions  the  appear- 
ance or  creation  of  the  new  quality  of  life. 
We  might  therefore  be  disposed  to  describe 
the  living  body  indifferently  as  being  a 
physico-chemical  body  which  is  also  vital,  or 
as  being  vital  and  also  physico-chemical.  In 
reality  only  the  second  designation  is  satis- 
factory. The  first  would  imply  that  a  cer- 
tain grouping  of  such  processes  remain  no 
more  than  physical  and  chemical,  that  hfe 
is  not  something  new  but  a  name  for  this 
integration,  whereas  it  is  a  new  quality  con- 
ditioned by  and  equivalent  to  the  particular 
complexity  of  integration.  Given  life,  we 
can  hope  to  resolve  it  into  its  physico-chem- 
ical equivalent.  We  can  even  hope  to  repro- 
duce partially  or  wholly  by  artificial  means 
the  existence  of  hfe.  It  is  weU  known,  for 
instance,  that  certain  foams  or  emulsions 
of  oil  have  exhibited  streaming  movements 
like  those  of  living  protoplasm.  But  life  has 
been  already  attained,  and  it  is  our  clue 
to  the  invention  of  the  necessary  machinery. 
Given  mere  physical  and  chemical  proc- 
esses, we  can  only  generate  life  when  we 
have  hit  upon  the  requisite  form  of  integra- 
tion. Thus  life  is  also  physico-chemical, 
because    in    its    separable    activities    it    is 


comparable  with  other  phy.sico-chemical 
processes.  But  it  is  not  merely  physico- 
chemical,  becau.se  merely  phy.sico-chemical 
processes  are  not  alive,  and  they  do  not  give 
us  life  until  the  requisite  complexity  of  inte- 
gration is  attained.  .  .  . 

The  emergence  of  hfe  with  this  new 
collocation  of  conditions  implies  that  hfe  is 
continuous  with  chemical,  physical,  and  me- 
chanical action.  To  be  more  explicit,  the 
living  body  is  also  physical  and  chemical.  It 
surrenders  no  claim  to  be  con.sidered  a  part 
of  the  physical  world.  But  the  new  quality 
of  life  which  it  possesses  is  neither  chemi- 
cal nor  mechanical,  but  something  new. 
Thus  the  parts  of  the  h\ang  body  have  color 
but  hfe  is  not  colored,  and  they  are  mate- 
rial but  hfe  itself  is  not  material,  but  only 
the  body  which  is  ahve  is  material.  The 
lower  conditions  out  of  whose  collocations 
hfe  emerges  supply  a  body  as  it  were  to  a 
new  soul.  The  specific  characters  wliich  they 
possess  are  not  continued  into  the  new  soul. 
The  continuity  which  exists  between  hfe 
and  the  material  does  not  mean  that  the 
material  is  carried  over  into  hfe.  There 
would  not  in  that  case  be  continuity  be- 
tween the  living  body  as  a  new  emergent 
and  its  predecessors ;  the  li\-iug  body  would 
be  nothing  more  than  an  elaborate  material 
mechanism,  which  would  illustrate  material 
action,  but  could  not  claim  a  position  of 
privilege.  The  characters  which  are  con- 
tinued from  the  lower  level  into  life  are  not 
the  specific  qualities  of  the  lower  level; 
they  are  rather  those  characters  which  all 
existence  shares  in  common,  such  as  exist- 
ence in  time  and  space,  intensity,  capacity 
of  aft'ecting  other  existences,  all  which  be- 
long to  hfe  as  much  as  to  matter.  .  .  . 

We  are  to  combine  in  our  thoughts  this 
fundamental  unity  with  the  recognition  of 
emergent  qualities  which  can  only  be  ac- 
cepted but  cannot  be  accounted  for.  One 
ditficulty  in  the  way  of  effecting  this  com- 
bination in  our  thought  is  the  idea  that  if 
the  world  is  a  determinate  growth,  each  new 
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creation  determined  by  its  predecessors  on 
a  lower  level,  the  history  of  the  world  must 
be  capable  of  prediction,  according  to  the 
famous  assertion  of  Laplace.^  But  this  con- 
clusion does  not  follow.  Laplace's  calculator 
might  foresee  that  at  a  certain  point  a  cer- 
tain complexity  might  arise,  whose  actions 
were  capable  of  measurement  and  would  be 
those  of  living  things.  He  could  never  affirm 
that  this  form  of  action  would  have  the 
quality  of  Hfe,  unless  he  hved  to  see.  He 
might  predict  ethereal  waves  but  could  not 
predict  them  to  be  light;  still  less  that  a 
material  body  would  be  material  or  when 
touched  by  light  would  be  red,  or  even 
merely  look  red  to  a  Uving  body  with  eyes. 
All  known  forms  of  action  could  be  pre- 
dicted in  their  measurable  characters,  but 
never  in  their  emergent  ones.  Not  even  God, 
if  we  suppose  a  God  presiding  over  the 
birth  of  the  world,  in  accordance  with  the 
conception  of  the  crudest  theism,  could 
predict  what  these  emergent  qualities  would 
be;  he  could  only  accept  them  hke  our- 
selves when  the  world  he  made  had  origi- 
nated them. 

I  have  chosen  as  illustrating  the  attitude 
of  natural  piety  our  acceptance  of  the 
emergence  of  these  quahties.  They  remain 
for  ever  a  mysterious  fact.  But  they  are 
after  all  only  a  part  of  the  mystery  which 
encompasses  us  and  which  we  have  no  right 
to  ask  to  penetrate.  They  are  themselves 
related  to  simpler  conditions,  which  it  is 
the  object  of  science  to  discover.  Some  per- 
sons have  even  supposed,  following  the 
precedent  of  the  early  Greek  philosophers, 
and  in  particular  of  the  chief  Pythagorean 
speaker  in  Plato's  great  dialogue,  the  Ti~ 
maeus,  that  all  these  features  in  the  world 
are  but  specifications  of  some  ultimate  stuff 

[3  Pierre  Simon  Laplace  (1749-1827),  French 
mathematician  and  astronomer  who  pro- 
duced a  systematized  theory  of  celestial 
mechanics  that  would  in  principle  allow 
mathematical  prediction  of  any  event.  Once, 
when  asked  whether  a  God  was  required  to 
complete  his  explanatory  theory,  he  replied, 
"I   have  no  need  of  that  hypothesis."  Ed.l 


of  which  the  world  is  made.  If  this  were 
true,  it  might  be  repugnant  to  the  feelings 
of  some,  but  natural  piety  would  accept  it, 
as  it  accepts  the  law  of  gravitation,  or  the 
law  of  the  progression  in  the  forms  of  hfe 
according  to  evolution,  whatever  the  law  of 
evolution  may  turn  out  to  be;  or  as  it 
would  accept,  if  we  are  compelled  to  think 
so,  that  the  four-dimensional  space-time  in 
which  we  live  is  bent  in  the  neighborhood 
of  matter.  All  science  attempts  to  connect 
the  variegated  phenomena  of  the  world  by 
expressing  them  in  terms  of  measurable 
motions.  It  seems  to  take  the  color  and 
richness  from  the  world  of  secondary  sensi- 
ble qualities  and  expresses  them  in  terms  of 
primary  qualities  which  in  the  end  are 
terms  of  space  and  time.  It  does  not,  nor 
does  it  pretend  to  remove,  the  mystery  of 
these  quahties,  and  in  all  its  explanations 
it  does  but  bring  us  in  face  of  other  mys- 
teries which  we  must  needs  accept. 

We  are  thus  for  ever  in  presence  of 
miracles ;  and  as  old  Nathan  said,  the  great- 
est of  all  miracles  is  that  the  genuine  mir- 
acles should  be  so  familiar.  And  here  I 
interpolate  a  remark,  not  altogether  irrele- 
vant to  my  subject,  upon  the  uses  of  great 
men.  The  emergence  of  qualities  is  the  fa- 
mihar  miracle,  but  great  men,  and  in  par- 
ticular great  men  of  science,  are  for  ever 
enlarging  our  mj^steries,  simphfying  them 
and  extending  their  scope,  as  when  they 
record  the  law  of  attraction,  or  the  idea 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  notion  of  rela- 
tivity. And  thus  with  their  fresher  insight 
they  keep  for  us  our  sense  of  piety  to 
nature  alive.  Compared  with  other  men 
they  are  like  the  springs  of  a  river.  .  .  . 

The  mystery  of  facts,  whether  these 
facts  are  the  individual  facts  of  experience 
or  the  larger  universal  facts  which  are  sci- 
entific laws,  or  such  facts,  more  compre- 
hensive still,  as  may  be  discovered  by  a 
prudent  and  scientific  philosophy,  is  the  last 
word  of  knowledge.  The  reverent  temper 
which  accepts  them  is  the  mood  of  natural 
piety. 
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Man's  moral  life,  the  naturalist  holds,  is  as  natural  as  life  itself;  it 
must  therefore  be  understood  as  natural  to  him.  Ralph  Barton  Perry  attempts 
to  make  this  formulation  in  the  following  selection.  When  life  emerges  in  nature, 
it  introduces  a  bias  that  in  turn  produces  value  in  an  otherwise  valueles.s 
cosmos.  That  bias  is  interest,  which  produces  struggle — the  organism  seeks  to 
preserve  itself  and  to  have  its  demands  satisfied — and  the  distinction  of  good 
and  bad.  Goodness  then  is  simply  the  fulfillment  of  interest,  or  the  satisfaction  of 
desire.  Morality,  in  turn,  produces  a  community  of  interests  or  a  civilization,  for 
it  involves  choices  so  as  to  mass  interests  in  the  struggle  of  life  against  a  reluctant 
nature. 
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Ralph  Barton  Perry  (1876-1957) 


The  moral  affair  of  men,  a  prolonged 
and  complicated  historical  enterprise,  is 
thrown  into  historical  relief  upon  the  back- 
ground of  a  mechanical  cosmos.  Nature,  as 
interpreted  by  the  inorganic  sciences,  pre- 
sents a  spectacle  of  impassivity.  It  moves, 
transforms,  and  radiates,  on  every  scale  and 
in  all  its  gigantic  range  of  temporal  and 
spatial  distance,  utterly  without  loss  or  gain 
of  value.  One  cannot  rightly  attribute  to 
such  a  world  even  the  property  of  neglect 
or  brutality.  Its  indifference  is  absolute. 

Such  a  world  is  devoid  of  value  because 
of  the  elimination  of  the  bias  of  life.  Where 
no  interest  is  at  stake,  changes  can  make 
no  practical  difference;  where  no  claims  are 
made,  tnere  can  be  neither  fortune  nor  ca- 
lamity, neither  comedy  nor  tragedy.  There 
is  no  object  of  applause  or  resentment,  if 
there  be  nothing  in  whose  behalf  such 
judgments  may  be  urged. 

But  with  the  introduction  of  life,  even 
the  least  particle  of  it,  the  rudest  bit  of 
protoplasm  that  ever  made  the  venture, 
nature  becomes  a  new  system  with  a  new 

Reprinted  with  the  permission  of  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  from  The  Moral  Economy  by 
Ralph  Barton  Perry,  copyright  1909  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons;  renewal  copj'right  1937 
Ralph  Barton  Perry,  pp.  9-16,  20,  and  22-24. 


center.  The  organism  inherits  the  earth;  the 
mechanisms  of  nature  become  its  environ- 
ment, its  resources  in  the  struggle  to  keep 
for  a  time  body  and  soul  together.  The 
mark  of  life  is  partiality  for  itself.  If  any- 
thing is  to  become  an  object  of  sohcitude, 
it  must  first  announce  itself  through  acting 
in  its  own  behalf.  With  life  thus  instituted 
there  begins  the  long  struggle  of  interest 
against  inertia  and  indifference,  that  war  of 
which  civilization  itself  is  only  the  latest 
and  most  triumphant  phase. 

Nature  being  thus  enhvened,  the  sim- 
pler terms  of  value  now  find  a  meaning.  A 
hving  thing  must  suffer  calamities  or 
achieve  successes ;  and  since  its  fortunes  are 
good  or  bad  in  the  most  elementary-  sense 
that  can  be  attached  to  these  conceptions, 
it  is  worth  our  while  to  consider  the  matter 
with  some  care.  An  interest,  or  unit  of  life, 
is  essentially  an  organization  which  con- 
sistently acts  for  its  own  preservation.  It 
deals  with  its  en\'ironment  in  such  wise  as 
to  keep  itself  intact  and  bring  itself  to 
maturity;  appropriating  what  it  needs,  and 
avoiding  or  destroying  what  threatens  it 
with  injury.  The  interest  so  functions  as  to 
supply  itself  with  the  means  whereby  it 
may  continue  to  e>dst  and  function.  This  is 
the  principle  of  action  which  may  be  gen- 
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eralized  from  its  behavior,  and  through 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  within  the 
context  of  nature.  Now  the  term  interest 
being  construed  in  this  sense,  we  may  de- 
scribe goodness  as  fulfilment  of  interest. 
The  description  will  perhaps  refer  more 
clearly  to  human  hfe,  if  for  the  term  inter- 
;  est  we  substitute  the  term  desire.  Goodness 
would  then  consist  in  the  satisfaction  of 
desire.  In  other  words,  things  are  good  be- 
dause  desired,  not  desired  because  good.  To 
say  that  one  desires  things  because  one 
needs  them,  or  likes  them,  or  admires  them, 
is  redundant;  in  the  end  one  simply  desires 
certain  things,  that  is,  one  possesses  an  in- 
terest or  desire  which  they  fulfil.  There  are 
as  many  varieties  of  goodness  as  there  are 
varieties  of  interest;  and  to  the  variety  of 
interest  there  is  no  end. 

Strictly  speaking,  goodness  belongs  to 
an  interest's  actual  state  of  fulfilment.  This 
will  consist  in  an  activity,  exercised  by  the 
interest,  but  employing  the  environment. 
With  a  shght  shift  of  emphasis,  goodness  in 
this  absolute  sense  will  attach  either  to  in- 
terest in  so  far  as  nourished  by  objects,  as 
in  the  case  of  hunger  appeased,  or  to  ob- 
jects in  so  far  as  assimilated  to  interest,  as 
in  the  case  of  food  consumed.  It  follows 
that  goodness  in  a  relative  sense,  in  the 
sense  of  "good  for,"  will  attach  to  whatever 
conduces  to  good  in  the  absolute  sense ;  that 
is,  actions  and  objects,  such  as  agriculture 
and  bread,  that  lead  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  fulfilment  of  interest.  But  "good"  and 
"good  for,"  like  their  opposite  "bad"  and 
"bad  for,"  are  never  sharply  distinguishable, 
because  the  imagination  anticipates  the  for- 
tunes of  interests,  and  transforms  even 
remote  contingencies  into  actual  victory  or 
defeat. 

Through  their  organization  into  life,  the 
mechanisms  of  nature  thus  take  on  the 
generic  quality  of  good  and  evil.  They  either 
serve  interests  or  oppose  them;  and  must 
be  employed  and  assimilated,  or  avoided 
and  rejected  accordingly.  Events  which  once 


indifferently  happened  are  now  objects  of 
hope  and  fear,  or  integral  parts  of  success 
and  failure. 

But  that  organization  of  life  which  de- 
notes the  presence  of  morahty  has  not  yet 
been  defined.  The  isolated  interest  extri- 
cates itself  from  mechanism;  and,  struggfing 
to  maintain  itself,  does,  it  is  true,  divide  the 
world  into  good  and  bad,  according  to  its 
uses.  But  the  moral  drama  opens  only  when 
interest  meets  interest;  when  the  path  of 
one  unit  of  life  is  crossed  by  that  of  another. 
Every  interest  is  compelled  to  recognize 
other  interests,  on  the  one  hand  as  parts  of 
its  environment,  and  on  the  other  hand  as 
partners  in  the  general  enterprise  of  hfe. 
Thus  there  is  evolved  the  moral  idea,  or 
principle  of  action,  according  to  which 
interest  allies  itself  with  interest  in  order  to 
be  free-handed  and  powerful  against  the 
common  hereditary  enemy,  the  heavy  in- 
ertia and  the  incessant  wear  of  the  cosmos. 
Through  morality  a  plurality  of  interests 
becomes  an  economy,  or  community  of  in- 
terests. 

I  have  thus  far  described  the  situation  as 
though  it  were  essentially  a  social  one.  But 
while,  historically  speaking,  it  is  doubtless 
always  social  in  one  of  its  aspects,  the  es- 
sence of  the  matter  is  as  truly  represented 
within  the  group  of  interests  sustained  by  a 
single  organism,  when  these,  for  example, 
are  united  in  an  individual  hfe-purpose. 
Morahty  is  that  procedure  in  which  several 
interests,  whether  they  involve  one  or  more 
physical  organisms,  are  so  adjusted  as  to 
function  as  one  interest,  more  massive  in 
its  support,  and  more  coherent  and  united 
in  the  common  task  of  fulfilment.  Interests 
morally  combined  are  not  destroyed  or 
superseded,  as  are  mechanical  forces,  by 
their  resultant.  The  power  of  the  higher  in- 
terest is  due  to  a  summing  of  incentives 
emanating  from  the  contributing  interests; 
it  can  perpetuate  itself  only  through  keep- 
ing these  interests  alive.  The  most  spectacu- 
lar instance  of  this  is  government,  which 
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functions  as  one,  and  yd  derives  its  power 
from  an  enormous  variety  of  different  inter- 
ests, which  it  must  foster  and  conserve  as 
the  sources  of  its  own  life.  In  all  cases  the 
strength  of  morality  must  lie  in  its  liherality 
and  breadth. 

Morality  is  simply  the  forced  choice 
between  suicide  and  abundant  life.  When 
interests  war  against  one  another  they  ren- 
der the  project  of  life,  at  best  a  hard 
adventure,  futile  and  abortive.  I  hold  it  to 
be  of  prime  importance  for  the  understand- 
ing of  this  matter  to  observe  that  from  the 
poorest  and  crudest  beginnings,  morality  is 
the  massing  of  interests  against  a  reluctant 
cosmos.  Life  has  been  attended  with  discord 
and  mutual  destruction,  but  this  is  its  fail- 
ure. The  first  grumbling  truce  between 
savage  enemies,  the  first  collective  enter- 
prise, the  first  peaceful  community,  the  first 
restraint  on  gluttony  for  the  sake  of  health, 
the  first  suppression  of  ferocity  for  the  sake 
of  a  harder  blow  struck  in  cold  blood, — 
these  were  the  first  victories  of  morality. 
They  were  moral  victories  in  that  they  or- 
ganized life  into  more  comprehensive 
unities,  making  it  a  more  formidable  thing, 
and  securing  a  more  abundant  satisfaction. 
The  fact  that  life  thus  combined  and 
weighted,  was  hurled  against  life,  was  the 
lingering  weakness,  the  deficiency  which  at- 
tends upon  all  partial  attaimnent.  The 
moral  triumph  lay  in  the  positive  access  of 
strength. 

Let  us  now  correct  our  elementary  con- 
ceptions of  value  so  that  they  may  apply 
to  moral  value.  The  fulfilment  of  a  simple 
isolated  interest  is  good,  but  only  the  ful- 
filment of  an  organization  of  iiiterests  is 
morally  good.  Such  goodness  appears  in  the 
reahzation  of  an  individual's  systematic 
purpose  or  in  the  well-being  of  a  com- 
munity. That  it  virtually  implies  one  ulti- 
mate good,  the  fulfilment  of  the  system  of 
all  interests,  must  necessarily  follow;  al- 
though we  cannot  at  present  deal  ade- 
quately with  that  conclusion. 


The  quality  of  moral  goodnes.s,  like  the 
quality  of  goodness  in  the  fundamental 
sense,  lies  not  in  the  nature  of  any  cla.s.s  of 
objects,  but  in  any  object  or  activity  what- 
soever, in  so  far  as  this  provides  a  fulfilment 
of  interest  or  desire.  In  the  ca.se  of  moral 
goodness  this  fulfilment  must  embrace  a 
group  of  interests  in  which  each  is  hmited 
by  the  others.  Its  value  lies  not  only  in  ful- 
filment, but  also  in  adjustment  and  har- 
mony. And  this  value  is  independent  of  the 
special  subject-matter  of  the  interests. 
Morahsts  have  generally  agreed  that  it  Lg 
impossible  to  conceive  moral  goodness  ex- 
clusively in  terms  of  any  special  interest, 
even  such  as  honor,  power,  or  wealth.  There 
is  no  interest  so  rare  or  so  humble  that  its 
fulfilment  is  not  morally  good,  pro\ided 
that  fulfilment  forms  part  of  the  sj'stematic 
fulfilment  of  a  group  of  interests.  .  .  . 

There  is  an  old  and  unprofitable  quarrel 
between  those  who  identify,  and  those  who 
contrast,  morality  with  nature.  To  adjudi- 
cate this  quarrel,  it  is  necessar}'  to  define  a 
point  at  which  nature  somehow  exceeds  her- 
self. Strictly  speaking,  it  is  as  arbitrary'  to 
say  that  morahty,  which  arose  and  is  im- 
mersed in  nature,  is  not  natural,  as  to  say 
that  magnetism  and  electricity  are  not  nat- 
ural. If  nature  be  defined  in  terms  of  the 
categories  of  any  stage  of  complexity,  all 
beyond  will  wear  the  aspect  of  a  miracle.  It 
would  be  proper  to  dismiss  the  question  as 
only  a  trivial  matter  of  terminolog}',  did 
not  the  discussion  of  it  proA"ide  an  occasion 
for  alluding  to  certain  confused  notions  that 
have  obtained  wide  currency.  .  .  . 

If  one  insists  still  upon  drawing  a  line 
between  cosmical  and  moral  forces,  let  it  be 
drawn  at  the  point  where  there  first  arises 
that  unstable  complex  called  life.  Life  does 
in  a  sense  oppose  itself  to  the  balance  of 
nature.  To  hold  itself  together,  it  must  play 
at  parry  and  thrust  with  the  verj*  forces 
which  gave  it  birth.  Once  ha^-ing  happened, 
it  so  acts  as  to  persist.  But  it  should  be 
remarked  that  this  opposition  between  the 
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careless  and  rough  course  of  the  cosmos, 
the  insidious  forces  of  dissolution,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  self-preserving  care  of 
the  organism  on  the  other,  is  present  abso- 
lutely from  the  outset  of  hfe. 

Vegetable  and  animal  organisms  do,  it 
is  true,  adapt  themselves  to  the  environ- 
ment; but  their  adaptation  is  essentially  a 
method  of  using  and  modifying  the  environ- 
ment in  their  own  favor,  precisely  as  is  the 
case  with  human  action.  Therefore  Huxley's 
sharp  distinction  between  natural  plant  life 
and  man's  artificial  garden  is  misleading. 

"The  tendency  of  the  cosmic  process," 
he  says,  "is  to  bring  about  the  adjustment 
of  the  forms  of  plant  hfe  to  the  current 
conditions;  the  tendency  of  the  horticul- 
tural process  is  the  adjustment  of  the  condi- 
tions to  the  needs  of  the  forms  of  plant 
life  which  the  gardener  desires  to  raise."  ^ 

But  this  is  to  ignore  the  basal  fact,  which  is 
that  plant  life  in  any  form  is  a  defiance 
of  current  conditions.  Art  has  already  be- 
gun when  natural  processes  assume  a  form 
that    feeds    itself,    reproduces    itself,    and 

[1  Perry  refers  to  the  work  of  the  renowned 
English  scientist  Thomas  Henry  Huxley 
(1825-1895)  who  devoted  himself  to  a  defense 
of  evolutionism.  Ed.} 


grows.  The  first  organisms  have  only  a  local 
footing ;  they  are  rooted  in  the  soil,  and  can 
turn  to  their  advantage  only  the  conditions 
characteristic  of  a  time  and  place.  Eventu- 
ally there  evolves  a  more  resourceful  unit 
of  hfe,  like  the  gardener  with  his  cultivated 
plants,  who  is  capable  of  inhabiting  nature 
at  large.  But  the  method  is  still  the  same, 
that  of  playing  off  nature  against  nature; 
only  it  is  now  done  on  a  larger  scale,  and  in 
a  more  aggressive  and  confident  spirit.  The 
need  of  concession  to  the  demands  of  local- 
ity is  reduced,  through  a  concession  once 
and  for  all  to  the  wider  processes  of  nature. 
But  in  relation  to  its  environment,  life  is 
never  wholly  constructive,  as  it  is  never 
wholly  passive.  Whether  it  appears  in  the 
form  of  vegetation  or  civihzation,  it  always 
involves  both  an  adaptation  of  nature  to  it- 
self and  of  itself  to  nature. 

Morality,  then,  is  natural  if  hfe  is  nat- 
ural; for  it  is  defined  by  the  same  essential 
principles.  It  is  related  to  life  as  a  later  to 
an  earlier  phase  of  one  development.  The 
organization  of  hfe  answers  the  self-pre- 
servative impulse  with  which  life  begins; 
the  deliberate  fulfilment  of  a  human  pur- 
pose is  only  hfe  grown  strong  enough 
through  organization  to  conduct  a  larger 
and  more  adventurous  enterprise. 


5  /  ESTHETICS 

Life  is  more  than  science,  even  though  science  for  the  naturalist  is  the 
most  reliable  way  to  knowledge.  Among  the  other  dimensions  of  experience  is  the 
esthetic.  As  with  morality,  naturalists  treat  art  and  the  esthetic  within  nature 
and  experience  rather  than  going  beyond  them. 

The  writings  of  John  Dewey  provide  such  a  naturalistic  interpretation. 
Dewey  defines  experience  as  the  interaction  of  organism  and  environment,  a  doing 
and  an  undergoing.  But  experience  must  be  distinguished  from  an  experience,  for 
things  are  not  always  composed  to  produce  the  latter.  An  experience  is  had  only 
when  the  materials  experienced  led  to  completion  and  fulfillment. 

A  work  of  art  produces  such  an  experience,  for  its  different  parts  fuse 
in  a  unity  without  losing  their  own  characters,  and  the  unity  involves  a  single  per- 
vasive quality.  The  esthetic  experience  is  thus  a  total,  integrated  experience, 
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intrinsically  worthwhile,  of  an  emotionally  satisfying  quality.  Dewey  points  out, 
however,  that  art  is  not  alone  in  producing  this  quality;  thinking,  for  example, 
is  like  art  in  this  respect,  differing  from  art  only  in  its  materials. 

ART  AS  EXPERIENCE 
John  Dewey  (1859-1952) 


Experience  is  the  result,  the  sign,  and 
the  reward  of  that  interaction  of  organism 
and  environment  which,  when  it  is  carried 
to  the  full,  is  a  transformation  of  interac- 
tion into  participation  and  communication. 
Since  sense-organs  with  their  connected 
motor  apparatus  are  the  means  of  this  par- 
ticipation, any  and  every  derogation  of 
them,  whether  practical  or  theoretical,  is  at 
once  effect  and  cause  of  a  narrowed  and 
dulled  life-experience.  Oppositions  of  mind 
and  bod}^,  soul  and  matter,  spirit  and  flesh 
all  have  their  origin,  fundamentally,  in  fear 
of  what  life  may  bring  forth.  They  are 
marks  of  contraction  and  withdrawal.  Full 
recognition,  therefore,  of  the  continuity  of 
the  organs,  needs  and  basic  impulses  of  the 
human  creature  with  his  animal  forbears, 
implies  no  necessary  reduction  of  man  to 
the  level  of  the  brutes.  On  the  contrary,  it 
makes  possible  the  drawing  of  a  ground- 
plan  of  human  experience  upon  which  is 
erected  the  superstructure  of  man's  marvel- 
ous and  distinguishing  experience.  What  is 
distinctive  in  man  makes  it  possible  for 
him  to  sink  below  the  level  of  the  beasts.  It 
also  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  carry  to 
new  and  unprecedented  heights  that  unity 
of  sense  and  impulse,  of  brain  and  eye  and 
ear,  that  is  exemplified  in  animal  hfe,  sat- 
urating it  with  the  conscious  meanings  de- 

The  selection  is  from  pp.  22-44,  with  omis- 
sions, of  Art  as  Experience  by  John  Dewey. 
Copyright  1934  by  John  Dewey.  Published  by 
Minton,  Balch  &  Co.  and  George  Allen  & 
Unwin,  Ltd.  Used  by  permission  of  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons  and  of  George  Allen  &  Unwin, 
Ltd. 


rived  from  communication  and  deliberate 
expression.  .  .  . 

Experience  occurs  continuously,  because 
the  interaction  of  hve  creature  and  environ- 
ing conditions  is  involved  in  the  verj-  proc- 
ess of  living.  Under  conditions  of  resistance 
and  conflict,  aspects  and  elements  of  the  self 
and  the  world  that  are  imphcated  in  this 
interaction  qualify  experience  with  emo- 
tions and  ideas  so  that  conscious  intent 
emerges.  Oftentimes,  however,  the  experi- 
ence had  is  inchoate.  Things  are  experienced 
but  not  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  com- 
posed into  an  experience.  There  are  distrac- 
tion and  chspersion;  what  we  observe  and 
what  we  think,  what  we  desire  and  what  we 
get,  are  at  odds  with  each  other.  We  put 
our  hands  to  the  plow  and  turn  back;  we 
start  and  then  we  stop,  not  because  the 
experience  has  reached  the  end  for  the  sake 
of  which  it  was  initiated  but  because  of 
extraneous  interruptions  or  of  inner  leth- 
argy. 

In  contrast  with  such  experience,  we 
have  an  experience  when  the  material  ex- 
perienced runs  its  course  to  fulfillment. 
Then  and  then  only  is  it  integrated  within 
and  demarcated  in  the  general  stream  of 
experience  from  other  experiences.  A  piece 
of  work  is  finished  in  a  way  that  is  satis- 
factory; a  problem  receives  its  solution;  a 
game  is  played  through;  a  situation, 
whether  that  of  eating  a  meal,  playing  a 
game  of  chess,  carrying  on  a  conversation, 
writing  a  book,  or  taking  part  in  a  pohtical 
campaign,  is  so  rounded  out  that  its  close 
is  a  consummation  and  not  a  cessation.  Such 
an  experience  is  a  whole  and  carries  with  it 
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its  own  individualizing  quality  and  self- 
sufficiency.  It  is  an  experience. 

Philosophers,  even  empirical  philoso- 
phers, have  spoken  for  the  most  part  of 
experience  at  large.  Idiomatic  speech,  how- 
ever, refers  to  experiences  each  of  which  is 
singular,  having  its  own  beginning  and  end. 
For  hfe  is  no  uniform  uninterrupted  march 
or  flow.  It  is  a  thing  of  histories,  each  with 
its  own  plot,  its  own  inception  and  move- 
ment toward  its  close,  each  having  its  own 
particular  rhythmic  movement;  each  with 
its  own  unrepeated  quality  pervading  it 
throughout.  A  ffight  of  stairs,  mechanical  as 
it  is,  proceeds  by  individuahzed  steps,  not 
by  undifferentiated  progression,  and  an  in- 
chned  plane  is  at  least  marked  off  from 
other  things  by  abrupt  discreteness. 

Experience  in  this  vital  sense  is  defined 
by  those  situations  and  episodes  that  we 
spontaneously  refer  to  as  being  "real  ex- 
periences"; those  things  of  which  we  say  in 
recalling  them,  "that  was  an  experience."  It 
may  have  been  something  of  tremendous 
importance — a  quarrel  with  one  who  was 
once  an  intimate,  a  catastrophe  finally 
averted  by  a  hair's  breadth.  Or  it  may  have 
been  something  that  in  comparison  was 
slight — and  which  perhaps  because  of  its 
very  slightness  illustrates  all  the  better 
what  is  to  be  an  experience.  There  is  that 
meal  in  a  Paris  restaurant  of  which  one  says 
"that  was  an  experience."  It  stands  out  as 
an  enduring  memorial  of  what  food  may  be. 
Then  there  is  that  storm  one  went  through 
in  crossing  the  Atlantic — the  storm  that 
seemed  in  its  fury,  as  it  was  experienced,  to 
sum  up  in  itself  all  that  a  storm  can  be, 
complete  in  itself,  standing  out  because 
marked  out  from  what  went  before  and 
what  came  after. 

In  such  experiences,  every  successive 
part  flows  freely,  without  seam  and  without 
unfilled  blanks,  into  what  ensues.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  the  self- 
identity  of  the  parts.  A  river,  as  distinct 
from  a  pond,  flows.  But  its  flow  gives  a 


definiteness  and  interest  to  its  successive 
portions  greater  than  exist  in  the  homoge- 
neous portions  of  a  pond.  In  an  experience, 
flow  is  from  something  to  something.  As  one 
part  leads  into  another  and  as  one  part  car- 
ries on  what  went  before,  each  gains  dis- 
tinctness in  itself.  The  enduring  whole  is 
diversified  by  successive  phases  that  are 
emphases  of  its  varied  colors. 

Because  of  continuous  merging,  there 
are  no  holes,  mechanical  junctions,  and 
dead  centers  when  we  have  an  experience. 
There  are  pauses,  places  of  rest,  but  they 
punctuate  and  define  the  quality  of  move- 
ment. They  sum  up  what  has  been  under- 
gone and  prevent  its  dissipation  and  idle 
evaporation.  Continued  acceleration  is 
breathless  and  prevents  parts  from  gaining 
distinction.  In  a  work  of  art,  different  acts, 
episodes,  occurrences  melt  and  fuse  into 
unity,  and  yet  do  not  disappear  and  lose 
their  own  character  as  they  do  so — just  as  in 
a  genial  conversation  there  is  a  continuous 
interchange  and  blending,  and  yet  each 
speaker  not  only  retains  his  own  character 
but  manifests  it  more  clearly  than  is  his 
wont. 

An  experience  has  a  unity  that  gives  it 
its  name,  that  meal,  that  storm,  that  rup- 
ture of  friendship.  The  existence  of  this 
unity  is  constituted  by  a  single  quality  that 
pervades  the  entire  experience  in  spite  of 
the  variation  of  its  constituent  parts.  This 
unity  is  neither  emotional,  practical,  nor 
intellectual,  for  these  terms  name  distinc- 
tions that  reflection  can  make  within  it.  In 
discourse  about  an  experience,  we  must 
make  use  of  these  adjectives  of  interpreta- 
tion. In  going  over  an  experience  in  mind 
ajter  its  occurrence,  we  may  find  that  one 
property  rather  than  another  was  suffi- 
ciently dominant  so  that  it  characterizes  the 
experience  as  a  whole.  There  are  absorbing 
inquiries  and  speculations  which  a  scientific 
man  and  philosopher  will  recall  as  "ex- 
periences" in  the  emphatic  sense.  In  final 
import  they  are  intellectual.  But  in  their 
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actual  occurrence  they  were  emotional  as 
well;  they  were  purposive  and  volitional. 
Yet  the  experience  was  not  a  sum  of  these 
different  characters;  they  were  lost  in  it  as 
distinctive  traits.  No  thinker  can  ply  his 
occupation  save  as  he  is  lured  and  rewarded 
by  total  integral  experiences  that  are  in- 
trinsically worth  while.  Without  them  he 
would  never  know  what  it  is  really  to  think 
and  would  be  completely  at  a  loss  in  dis- 
tinguishing real  thought  from  the  spurious 
article.  Thinking  goes  on  in  trains  of  ideas, 
but  the  ideas  form  a  train  only  because  they 
are  much  more  than  what  an  analytic  psy- 
chology calls  ideas.  They  are  phases,  emo- 
tionally and  practically  distinguished,  of  a 
developing  underlying  quality;  they  are  its 
moving  variations,  not  separate  and  inde- 
pendent like  Locke's  and  Hume's  so-called 
ideas  and  impressions,  but  are  subtle  shad- 
ings of  a  pervading  and  developing  hue.  .  .  . 
Hence  an  experience  of  thinking  has  its 
own  esthetic  quality.  It  differs  from  those 
experiences  that  are  acknowledged  to  be 
esthetic,  but  only  in  its  materials.  The  ma- 
terial of  the  fine  arts  consists  of  quaUties; 
that  of  experience  having  intellectual  con- 
clusion are  signs  or  symbols  having  no 
intrinsic  quality  of  their  own,  but  standing 
for  things  that  may  in  another  experience 
be  qualitatively  experienced.  The  difference 
is  enormous.  It  is  one  reason  why  the 
strictly  intellectual  art  will  never  be  popu- 
lar as  music  is  popular.  Nevertheless,  the 
experience  itself  has  a  satisfying  emotional 
quahty  because  it  possesses  internal  integra- 
tion and  fulfillment  reached  through  or- 
dered and  organized  movement.  Tliis  ar- 
tistic structure  may  be  immediately  felt.  In 
so  far,  it  is  esthetic.  What  is  even  more 
important  is  that  not  only  is  this  quahty  a 
significant  motive  in  undertaking  intellec- 
tual inquiry  and  in  keeping  it  honest,  but 
that  no  intellectual  activity  is  an  integral 
event  (is  an  experience)  unless  it  is  rounded 
out  with  this  quality.  Without  it,  thinking 
is  inconclusive.  In  short,  esthetic  cannot  be 


sharply  marked  off  from  intellectual  experi- 
ence since  the  latter  mu.-:t.  hear  an  e.-:thelic 
stamp  to  be  it.self  complete. 

The  same  statement  hold.«  good  of  a 
course  of  action  that  is  dominantly  practi- 
cal, that  is,  one  that  con.sLsts  of  overt  do- 
ings. It  is  possible  to  be  efficient  in  action 
and  yet  not  have  a  conscious  experience. 
The  activity  is  too  automatic  to  permit  of 
a  sense  of  what  it  is  about  and  where  it  is 
going.  It  comes  to  an  end  but  not  to  a 
close  or  consummation  in  com-ciousness.  Ob- 
stacles are  overcome  by  shrewd  skill,  but 
they  do  not  feed  experience.  There  are  also 
those  who  are  wavering  in  action,  uncer- 
tain, and  inconclusive  like  the  .shades  in 
classic  literature.  Between  the  poles  of  aim- 
lessness  and  mechanical  efficiency,  there  he 
those  courses  of  action  in  which  through 
successive  deeds  there  runs  a  sense  of 
growing  meaning  conserved  and  accumulat- 
ing toward  an  end  that  is  felt  as  accomplish- 
ment of  a  process.  .  .  .  There  is  interest  in 
completing  an  experience.  The  experience 
may  be  one  that  is  harmful  to  the  world 
and  its  consummation  undesirable.  But  it 
has  esthetic  quality. 

The  Greek  identification  of  good  con- 
duct with  conduct  having  proportion,  grace, 
and  harmony,  the  kalon-agathon,  is  a  more 
obvious  example  of  distinctive  esthetic  qual- 
ity in  moral  action.  One  great  defect  in 
what  passes  as  morality  is  its  anesthetic 
quality.  Instead  of  exemplifying  whole- 
hearted action,  it  takes  the  form  of  grudg- 
ing piecemeal  concessions  to  the  demands 
of  duty.  But  illustrations  may  only  obscure 
the  fact  that  any  practical  acti^•ity  will, 
provided  that  it  is  integrated  and  moves  by 
its  own  urge  to  fulfillment,  have  esthetic 
quality. 

...  In  much  of  our  experience  we  are 
not  concerned  with  the  connection  of  one 
incident  with  what  went  before  and  what 
comes  after.  There  is  no  interest  that  con- 
trols attentive  rejection  or  selection  of  what 
shall  be  organized  into  the  developing  ex- 
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perience.  Things  happen,  but  they  are  nei- 
ther definitely  included  nor  decisively 
excluded;  we  drift.  We  yield  according  to 
external  pressure,  or  evade  and  compromise. 
There  are  beginnings  and  cessations,  but  no 
genuine  initiations  and  concludings.  One 
thing  replaces  another,  but  does  not  absorb 
it  and  carry  it  on.  There  is  experience,  but 
so  slack  and  discursive  that  it  is  not  an 
experience.  Needless  to  say,  such  experi- 
ences are  anesthetic. 

Thus  the  non-esthetic  hes  within  two 
limits.  At  one  pole  is  the  loose  succession 
that  does  not  begin  at  any  particular  place 
and  that  ends — in  the  sense  of  ceasing — at 
no  particular  place.  At  the  other  pole  is 
arrest,  constriction,  proceeding  from  parts 
having  only  a  mechanical  connection  with 
one  another.  There  exists  so  much  of  one 
and  the  other  of  these  two  kinds  of  experi- 
ence that  unconsciously  they  come  to  be 
taken  as  norms  of  all  experience.  Then, 
when  the  esthetic  appears,  it  so  sharply 
contrasts  with  the  picture  that  has  been 
formed  of  experience,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  combine  its  special  qualities  with  the 
features  of  the  picture  and  the  esthetic  is 
given  an  outside  place  and  status.  The  ac- 
count that  has  been  given  of  experience 
dominantly  intellectual  and  practical  is  in- 
tended to  show  that  there  is  no  such  con- 
trast involved  in  having  an  experience; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  no  experience  of 
whatever  sort  is  a  unity  unless  it  has  es- 
thetic quality. 

The  enemies  of  the  esthetic  are  neither 
the  practical  nor  the  intellectual.  They  are 
the  humdrum ;  slackness  of  loose  ends ;  sub- 
mission to  convention  in  practice  and  intel- 
lectual procedure.  Rigid  abstinence,  coerced 
submission,  tightness  on  one  side  and  dis- 
sipation, incoherence  and  aimless  indulgence 
on  the  other,  are  deviations  in  opposite 
directions  from  the  unity  of  an  experience. 
Some  such  considerations  perhaps  induced 
Aristotle  to  invoke  the  "mean  proportional" 
as  the  proper  designation  of  what  is  dis- 


tinctive of  both  virtue  and  the  esthetic.  He 
was  formally  correct.  "Mean"  and  "propor- 
tion" are,  however,  not  self-explanatory,  nor 
to  be  taken  over  in  a  prior  mathematical 
sense,  but  are  properties  belonging  to  an 
experience  that  has  a  developing  movement 
toward  its  own  consummation.  .  .  . 

I  have  spoken  of  the  esthetic  quality 
that  rounds  out  an  experience  into  com- 
pleteness and  unity  as  emotional.  The  refer- 
ence may  cause  difficulty.  We  are  given  to 
thinking  of  emotions  as  things  as  simple 
and  compact  as  are  the  words  by  which  we 
name  them.  Joy,  sorrow,  hope,  fear,  anger, 
curiosity,  are  treated  as  if  each  in  itself  were 
a  sort  of  entity  that  enters  full-made  upon 
the  scene,  an  entity  that  may  last  a  long 
time  or  a  short  time,  but  whose  duration, 
whose  growth  and  career,  is  irrelevant  to 
its  nature.  In  fact  emotions  are  quahties, 
when  they  are  significant,  of  a  complex  ex- 
perience that  moves  and  changes.  I  say, 
when  they  are  significant,  for  otherwise  they 
are  but  the  outbreaks  and  eruptions  of  a 
disturbed  infant.  All  emotions  are  quaUfica- 
tions  of  a  drama  and  they  change  as  the 
drama  develops.  Persons  are  sometimes  said 
to  fall  in  love  at  first  sight.  But  what  they 
fall  into  is  not  a  thing  of  that  instant.  What 
would  love  be  were  it  compressed  into  a 
moment  in  which  there  is  no  room  for 
cherishing  and  for  sohcitude?  The  intimate 
nature  of  emotion  is  manifested  m  the  ex- 
perience of  one  watching  a  play  on  the  stage 
or  reading  a  novel.  It  attends  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plot;  and  a  plot  requires  a  stage, 
a  space,  wherein  to  develop  and  time  in 
which  to  unfold.  Experience  is  emotional 
but  there  are  no  separate  things  called  emo- 
tions in  it. 

By  the  same  token,  emotions  are  at- 
tached to  events  and  objects  in  their  move- 
ment. They  are  not,  save  in  pathological 
instances,  private.  And  even  an  "objectless" 
emotion  demands  something  beyond  itself 
to  which  to  attach  itself,  and  thus  it  soon 
generates  a  delusion  in  lack  of  something 
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real.  Emotion  belongs  of  a  certainty  to  the 
self.  But  it  belongs  to  the  self  that  is  con- 
cerned in  the  movement  of  events  toward 
an  issue  that  is  desired  or  disliked.  We  jump 
instantaneously  when  we  are  scared,  as  we 
blush  on  the  instant  when  we  are  ashamed. 
But  fright  and  shamed  modesty  are  not  in 
this  case  emotional  states.  Of  themselves 
they  are  but  automatic  reflexes.  In  order 
to  become  emotional  they  must  become 
parts  of  an  inclusive  and  enduring  situation 
that  involves  concern  for  objects  and  their 
issues.  The  jump  of  fright  becomes  emo- 
tional fear  when  there  is  found  or  thought 
to  exist  a  threatening  object  that  must  be 
dealt  with  or  escaped  from.  The  blush  be- 
comes the  emotion  of  shame  when  a  person 
connects,  in  thought,  an  action  he  has  per- 
formed with  an  unfavorable  reaction  to 
himself  of  some  other  person.  .  .  . 

There  are,  therefore,  common  patterns 
in  various  experiences,  no  matter  how  un- 
like they  are  to  one  another  in  the  details 
of  their  subject  matter.  There  are  condi- 
tions to  be  met  without  which  an  experience 
cannot  come  to  be.  The  outline  of  the  com- 
mon pattern  is  set  by  the  fact  that  every 
experience  is  the  result  of  interaction  be- 
tween a  live  creature  and  some  aspect  of 
the  world  in  which  he  lives.  A  man  does 
something;  he  lifts,  let  us  say,  a  stone.  In 


consequence  he  undergoes,  suffers,  some- 
thing: the  weight,  strain,  texture  of  the 
surface  of  the  thing  lifted.  The  propertif.s 
thus  undergone  determine  further  doing. 
The  stone  is  too  heavy  or  too  angular,  not 
sohd  enough;  or  else  the  proijertie.s  under- 
gone show  it  is  fit  for  the  use  for  which  it  is 
intended.  The  process  continues  until  a  mu- 
tual adaptation  of  the  self  and  the  object 
emerges  and  that  particular  experience 
comes  to  a  close.  What  is  true  of  this 
simple  instance  is  true,  as  to  form,  of  every 
experience.  The  creature  operating  may  be 
a  thinker  in  his  study  and  the  environ- 
ment with  which  he  interacts  may  consist 
of  ideas  instead  of  a  stone.  But  interaction 
of  the  two  constitutes  the  total  experience 
that  is  had,  and  the  close  which  completes 
it  is  the  institution  of  a  felt  harmony. 

An  experience  has  pattern  and  struc- 
ture, because  it  is  not  just  doing  and  under- 
going in  alternation,  but  consists  of  them  in 
relationship.  To  put  one's  hand  in  the  fire 
that  consumes  it  is  not  necessarily  to  have 
an  experience.  The  action  and  its  conse- 
quence must  be  joined  in  perception.  This 
relationship  is  what  gives  meaning;  to 
grasp  it  is  the  objective  of  all  intelhgence. 
The  scope  and  content  of  the  relations 
measure  the  significant  content  of  an  ex- 
perience. 


6  /  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY 

A  frequent  theme  in  the  social  writings  of  naturalists  has  been  the  in- 
volvement of  political  freedom  with  scientific  inquiry.  The  locus  classicus  of  this 
position  is  the  writings  of  the  English  thinker,  John  Stuart  INIill.  In  his  work.  On 
Liberty,  Mill  argues  in  the  chapters  preceding  that  from  which  the  selection  is 
taken  for  the  freedom  to  forjri  and  to  express  opinions.  The  reasons  justifying 
these  freedoms  also  lead  him  to  argue  for  freedom  to  act  in  terms  of  one's  own 
opinions. 

These  reasons  are  basically  two:  first,  that  mankind  is  not  infallible 
and  does  not  possess  all  truth,  and  that  freedom  of  inquiry  is  useful  and  valuable 
for  extending  human  knowledge;  and  second,  that  the  free  development  of  the 
individual — mature  individuality — ^requires  one  to  choose  and  act  according  to 
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one's  own  ideas  and  experiences.  Mill  warns  of  the  dangers  tending  to  crush  in- 
dividuality and  genius,  such  as  the  tyranny  of  public  opinion  and  the  despotism 
of  custom;  and  he  urges  a  degree  of  nonconformity  as  important  for  saving 
individuality  in  the  modern  world. 

LIBERTY  AND  INQUIRY 
John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-1873) 


Such  being  the  reasons  which  make  it 
imperative  that  human  beings  should  be 
free  to  form  opinions,  and  to  express  their 
opinions  without  reserve;  and  such  the 
baneful  consequences  to  the  intellectual, 
and  through  that  to  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  unless  this  hberty  is  either  conceded, 
or  asserted  in  spite  of  prohibition;  let  us 
next  examine  whether  the  same  reasons  do 
not  require  that  men  should  be  free  to  act 
upon  their  opinions — to  carry  these  out  in 
their  lives,  without  hindrance,  either  physi- 
cal or  moral,  from  their  fellow-men,  so  long 
as  it  is  at  their  own  risk  and  peril.  This  last 
proviso  is  of  course  indispensable.  No  one 
pretends  that  actions  should  be  as  free  as 
opinions.  On  the  contrary,  even  opinions 
lose  their  immunity,  when  the  circiunstances 
in  which  they  are  expressed  are  such  as  to 
constitute  their  expression  a  positive  insti- 
gation to  some  mischievous  act.  An  opinion 
that  corn-dealers  are  starvers  of  the  poor, 
or  that  private  property  is  robbery,  ought 
to  be  unmolested  when  simply  circulated 
through  the  press,  but  may  justly  incur 
punishment  when  delivered  orally  to  an 
excited  mob  assembled  before  the  house  of  a 
corn-dealer,  or  when  handed  about  among 
the  same  mob  in  the  form  of  a  placard.  Acts 
of  whatever  kind,  which,  without  justifiable 
cause,  do  harm  to  others,  may  be,  and  in 
the  more  important  cases  absolutely  require 
to  be,  controlled  by  the  unfavorable  senti- 
ments, and,  when  needful,  by  the  active  in- 
terference of  mankind.  The  liberty  of  the 

The  selection  is  from  J.  S.  Mill,  On  Liberty 
(New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1898), 
pp.  100-132,  with  omissions. 


individual  must  be  thus  far  hmited;  he 
must  not  make  himself  a  nuisance  to  other 
people.  But  if  he  refrains  from  molesting 
others  in  what  concerns  them,  and  merely 
acts  according  to  his  own  inchnation  and 
judgment  in  things  which  concern  himself, 
the  same  reasons  which  show  that  opinion 
should  be  free,  prove  also  that  he  should  be 
allowed,  without  molestation,  to  carry  his 
opinions  into  practice  at  his  own  cost.  That 
mankind  are  not  infallible;  that  their 
truths,  for  the  most  part,  are  only  half- 
truths;  that  unity  of  opinion,  unless  result- 
ing from  the  fullest  and  freest  comparison 
of  opposite  opinions,  is  not  desirable,  and 
diversity  not  an  evil,  but  a  good,  until  man- 
kind are  much  more  capable  than  at  pres- 
ent of  recognizing  all  sides  of  the  truth,  are 
principles  appUcable  to  men's  modes  of 
action,  not  less  than  to  their  opinions.  As  it 
is  useful  that  while  mankind  are  imperfect 
there  should  be  different  opinions,  so  is  it 
that  there  should  be  different  experiments 
of  hving;  that  free  scope  should  be  given 
to  varieties  of  character,  short  of  injury  to 
others;  and  that  the  worth  of  different 
modes  of  hfe  should  be  proved  practicaUy, 
when  any  one  thinks  fit  to  try  them.  It  is 
desirable,  in  short,  that  in  things  which  do 
not  primarily  concern  others,  individuahty 
should  assert  itself.  Where,  not  the  person's 
own  character,  but  the  traditions  or  cus- 
toms of  other  people  are  the  rule  of  conduct, 
there  is  wanting  one  of  the  principal  in- 
gredients of  human  happiness,  and  quite  the 
chief  ingredient  of  individual  and  social 
progress. 

In  maintaining  this  principle,  the  great- 
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est  difficulty  to  be  encountered  does  not  lie 
in  the  appreciation  of  n^cans  towards  an 
acknowledged  end,  but  in  the  indifference 
of  persons  in  general  to  the  end  itself.  If  it 
were  felt  that  the  free  dcveloi)ment  of  in- 
dividuality is  one  of  the  leading  essentials 
of  well-being;  that  it  is  not  only  a  co-ordi- 
nate element  with  all  that  is  designated  by 
the  terms  civilization,  instruction,  educa- 
tion, culture,  but  is  itself  a  necessary  part 
and  condition  of  all  those  things;  there 
would  be  no  danger  that  liberty  should  be 
undervalued,  and  the  adjustment  of  the 
boundaries  between  it  and  social  control 
would  present  no  extraordinary  difficulty. 
But  the  evil  is,  that  individual  spontaneity 
is  hardly  recognized  by  the  common  modes 
of  thinking  as  having  any  intrinsic  worth, 
or  deserving  any  regard  on  its  own  account. 
The  majority,  being  satisfied  with  the  ways 
of  mankind  as  they  now  are  (for  it  is  they 
who  make  them  what  they  are),  cannot 
comprehend  why  those  ways  should  not  be 
good  enough  for  everj'-body;  and  what  is 
more,  spontaneity  forms  no  part  of  the  ideal 
of  the  majority  of  moral  and  social  re- 
formers, but  is  rather  looked  on  with  jeal- 
ousy, as  a  troublesome  and  perhaps 
rebellious  obstruction  to  the  general  accept- 
ance of  what  these  reformers,  in  their  own 
judgment,  think  would  be  best  for  mankind. 
Few  persons,  out  of  Germany,  even  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  doctrine  which 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  so  eminent  both 
as  a  savant  and  as  a  politician,  made  the 
text  of  a  treatise — that  "the  end  of  man,  or 
that  which  is  prescribed  by  the  eternal  or 
immutable  dictates  of  reason,  and  not  sug- 
gested by  vague  and  transient  desires,  is  the 
highest  and  most  harmonious  development 
of  his  powers  to  a  complete  and  consistent 
whole";  that,  therefore,  the  object  "towards 
which  every  human  being  must  ceaselessly 
direct  his  efforts,  and  on  which  especially 
those  who  design  to  influence  their  fellow- 
men  must  ever  keep  their  eyes,  is  the  indi- 
viduality of  power  and  development";  that 


for  this  there  are  two  requisites,  "freedom, 
and  a  variety  of  situation.s";  and  that  from 
the  union  of  the.se  arise  "individual  vigor 
and  manifold  diversity,"  which  combine 
themselves  in  "originahty." 

Little,  however,  as  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  a  doctrine  like  that  of  von  Hum- 
boldt, and  surprising  as  it  may  be  to  them 
to  find  so  high  a  value  attached  to  individ- 
uality, the  question,  one  must  nevertheless 
think,  can  only  be  one  of  degree.  No  one's 
idea  of  excellence  in  conduct  is  that  people 
should  do  absolutely  nothing  but  copy  one 
another.  No  one  would  assert  that  people 
ought  not  to  put  into  their  mode  of  hfe,  and 
into  the  conduct  of  their  concerns,  any  im- 
press whatever  of  their  own  judgment,  or 
of  their  own  individual  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  to  pretend 
that  people  ought  to  live  as  if  nothing  what- 
ever had  been  known  in  the  world  before 
they  came  into  it;  as  if  experience  had  as 
yet  done  nothing  towards  showing  that  one 
mode  of  existence,  or  of  conduct,  is  prefer- 
able to  another.  Nobody  denies  that  people 
should  be  so  taught  and  trained  in  youth, 
as  to  know  and  benefit  by  the  ascertained 
results  of  human  experience.  But  it  is  the 
privilege  and  proper  condition  of  a  hmnan 
being,  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  his  facul- 
ties, to  use  and  interpret  experience  in  his 
own  way.  It  is  for  him  to  find  out  what  part 
of  recorded  experience  is  properly  apph- 
cable  to  his  own  circmnstances  and  char- 
acter. .  .  . 

He  who  lets  the  world,  or  his  own  por- 
tion of  it,  choose  his  plan  of  fife  for  him,  has 
no  need  of  any  other  faculty  than  the  ape- 
like one  of  imitation.  He  who  chooses  his 
plan  for  himself,  employs  all  his  faculties. 
He  must  use  observation  to  see,  reasoning 
and  judgment  to  foresee,  acti^•ity  to  gather 
materials  for  decision,  discrimination  to  de- 
cide, and  when  he  has  decided,  firmness  and 
self-control  to  hold  to  his  deliberate  de- 
cision. And  these  qualities  he  requires  and 
exercises  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  part 
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of  his  conduct  which  he  determines  accord- 
ing to  his  own  judgment  and  feelings  is  a 
large  one.  It  is  possible  that  he  might  be 
guided  in  some  good  path,  and  kept  out  of 
harm's  way,  without  any  of  these  things. 
But  what  will  be  his  comparative  worth  as 
a  human  being?  It  really  is  of  importance, 
not  only  what  men  do,  but  also  what  man- 
ner of  men  they  are  that  do  it.  Among  the 
works  of  man,  which  human  life  is  rightly 
employed  in  perfecting  and  beautifying,  the 
first  in  importance  surely  is  man  himself. 
Supposing  it  were  possible  to  get  houses 
built,  corn  grown,  battles  fought,  causes 
tried,  and  even  churches  erected  and  prayers 
said,  by  machinery — by  automatons  in 
human  form — it  would  be  a  considerable 
loss  to  exchange  for  these  automatons  even 
the  men  and  women  who  at  present  inhabit 
the  more  civihzed  parts  of  the  world,  and 
who  assuredly  are  but  starved  specimens 
of  what  nature  can  and  will  produce.  Hu- 
man nature  is  not  a  machine  to  be  built 
after  a  model,  and  set  to  do  exactly  the 
work  prescribed  for  it,  but  a  tree,  which 
requires  to  grow  and  develop  itself  on  all 
sides,  according  to  the  tendency  of  the  in- 
ward forces  which  make  it  a  living  thing.  .  .  . 
It  is  not  by  wearing  down  into  uni- 
formity all  that  is  individual  in  themselves, 
but  by  cultivating  it  and  calling  it  forth, 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  rights  and 
interests  of  others,  that  human  beings  be- 
come a  noble  and  beautiful  object  of  con- 
templation; and  as  the  works  partake  the 
character  of  those  who  do  them,  by  the 
same  process  human  life  also  becomes  rich, 
diversified,  and  animating,  furnishing  more 
abundant  ahment  to  high  thoughts  and 
elevating  feelings,  and  strengthening  the  tie 
which  binds  every  individual  to  the  race,  by 
making  the  race  infinitely  better  worth  be- 
longing to.  In  proportion  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  individuality,  each  person 
becomes  more  valuable  to  himself,  and  is 
therefore  capable  of  being  more  valuable 
to  others.  There  is  a  greater  fulness  of  life 


about  his  own  existence,  and  when  there  is 
more  life  in  the  units  there  is  more  in  the 
mass  which  is  composed  of  them.  As  much 
compression  as  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
stronger  specimens  of  human  nature  from 
encroaching  on  the  rights  of  others,  cannot 
be  dispensed  with;  but  for  this  there  is 
ample  compensation  even  in  the  point  of 
view  of  human  development.  The  means 
of  development  which  the  individual  loses 
by  being  prevented  from  gratifying  his  in- 
cHnations  to  the  injury  of  others,  are  chiefly 
obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  development 
of  other  people.  And  even  to  himself  there 
is  a  full  equivalent  in  the  better  develop- 
ment of  the  social  part  of  his  nature,  ren- 
dered possible  by  the  restraint  put  upon 
the  selfish  part.  To  be  held  to  rigid  rules  of 
justice  for  the  sake  of  others,  develops  the 
feelings  and  capacities  which  have  the  good 
of  others  for  their  object.  But  to  be  re- 
strained in  things  not  affecting  their  good, 
by  their  mere  displeasure,  develops  nothing 
valuable,  except  such  force  of  character  as 
may  unfold  itself  in  resisting  the  restraint. 
If  acquiesced  in,  it  dulls  and  blunts  the 
whole  nature.  To  give  any  fair  play  to  the 
nature  of  each,  it  is  essential  that  different 
persons  should  be  allowed  to  lead  different 
lives.  In  proportion  as  this  latitude  has 
been  exercised  in  any  age,  has  that  age  been 
noteworthy  to  posterity.  Even  despotism 
does  not  produce  its  worst  effects,  so  long 
as  Individuality  exists  under  it;  and  what- 
ever crushes  individuality  is  despotism,  by 
whatever  name  it  may  be  called,  and 
whether  it  professes  to  be  enforcing  the 
will  of  God  or  the  injunctions  of  men. 

Having  said  that  IndividuaUty  is  the 
same  thing  with  development,  and  that  it 
is  only  the  cultivation  of  individuality  which 
produces,  or  can  produce,  well-developed 
human  beings,  I  might  here  close  the  argu- 
ment: for  what  more  or  better  can  be  said 
of  any  condition  of  human  affairs,  than  that 
it  brings  human  beings  themselves  nearer 
to  the  best  thing  they  can  be?  or  what 
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worse  can  be  said  of  any  obstruction  to 
good,  than  that  it  prevents  this?  Doubtless, 
however,  these  considerations  will  not  suf- 
fice to  convince  those  who  most  need  con- 
vincing; and  it  is  necessary  further  to  show, 
that  these  developed  human  beings  are  of 
some  use  to  the  undeveloped — to  point  out 
to  those  who  do  not  desire  liberty,  and 
would  not  avail  themselves  of  it,  that  they 
may  be  in  some  intelligible  manner  re- 
warded for  allowing  otlier  people  to  make 
use  of  it  without  hindrance.  .  .  . 

I  insist  thus  emphatically  on  the  im- 
portance of  genius,  and  the  necessity  of  al- 
lowing it  to  unfold  itself  freely  both  in 
thought  and  in  practice,  being  well  aware 
that  no  one  will  deny  the  position  in  theory, 
but  knowing  also  that  almost  every  one,  in 
reahty,  is  totally  indifferent  to  it.  People 
tliink  genius  a  fine  thing  if  it  enables  a  man 
to  write  an  exciting  poem,  or  paint  a  pic- 
ture. But  in  its  true  sense,  that  of  originahty 
in  thought  and  action,  though  no  one  says 
that  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  admired,  nearly 
all,  at  heart,  think  that  they  can  do  very 
well  without  it.  Unhappily  this  is  too  nat- 
ural to  be  wondered  at.  Originality  is  the 
one  thing  which  unoriginal  minds  cannot 
feel  the  use  of.  They  cannot  see  what  it  is 
to  do  for  them:  how  should  they?  If  they 
could  see  what  it  would  do  for  them,  it 
would  not  be  originality.  The  first  service 
which  originahty  has  to  render  them,  is 
that  of  opening  their  eyes :  which  being  once 
fully  done,  they  would  have  a  chance  of  be- 
ing themselves  original.  Meanwhile,  recol- 
lecting that  nothing  was  ever  j'et  done 
which  some  one  was  not  the  first  to  do,  and 
that  all  good  things  which  exist  are  the 
fruits  of  originahty,  let  them  be  modest 
enough  to  beheve  that  there  is  something 
still  left  for  it  to  accomplish,  and  assure 
themselves  that  they  are  more  in  need  of 
originality,  the  less  they  are  conscious  of 
the  want. 

In  sober  truth,  whatever  homage  may 
be  professed,  or  even  paid,  to  real  or  sup- 


posed mental  superiority,  the  general  tend- 
ency of  things  throughout  the  world  Is  to 
render  mediocrity  the  ascendant  power 
among  mankind.  In  ancient  histor>',  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  in  a  dimini.shing  degree 
through  the  long  transition  from  feudality 
to  the  present  time,  the  individual  wa.s  a 
power  in  him.-elf ;  and  if  he  had  either  great 
talents  or  a  high  social  position,  he  was  a 
considerable  power.  At  present  individuals 
are  lost  in  the  crowd.  In  politics  it  is  almo.st 
a  triviality  to  say  that  public  opinion  now 
rules  the  world.  The  only  power  deserving 
the  name  is  that  of  masses,  and  of  gov- 
ernments while  they  make  themselves  the 
organ  of  the  tendencies  and  instincts  of 
masses.  This  is  as  true  in  the  moral  and 
social  relations  of  private  hfe  as  in  pubhc 
transactions.  Those  whose  opinions  go  by 
the  name  of  pubhc  opinion,  are  not  always 
the  same  sort  of  pubhc:  in  America,  they 
are  the  whole  white  population;  in  England, 
cliiefly  the  middle  class.  But  they  are  always 
a  mass,  that  is  to  say,  collective  mediocrity. 
And  what  is  a  still  greater  novelty,  the 
mass  do  not  now  take  their  opinions  from 
dignitaries  in  Church  or  State,  from  osten- 
sible leaders,  or  from  books.  Their  thinking 
is  done  for  them  by  men  much  like  them- 
selves, addressing  them  or  speaking  in  their 
name,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  through 
the  newspapers.  I  am  not  complaining  of 
all  this.  I  do  not  assert  that  an}-thing  better 
is  compatible,  as  a  general  rule,  with  the 
present  low  state  of  the  himian  mind.  But 
that  does  not  hinder  the  government  of 
mediocrity  from  being  mediocre  govern- 
ment. No  govermneut  by  a  democracy  or  a 
ntimerous  aristocracy,  either  in  its  poUtical 
acts  or  in  the  opinions,  quahties,  and  tone  of 
mind  which  it  fosters,  ever  did  or  could 
rise  above  mediocrity,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  sovereign  IMany  have  let  themselves  be 
guided  (which  in  their  best  times  they  al- 
ways have  done)  by  the  cotmsels  and  influ- 
ence of  a  more  highly  gifted  and  instructed 
One  or  Few.  The  initiation  of  aU  wise  or 
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noble  things,  comes  and  must  come  from  in- 
dividuals; generally  at  first  from  some  one 
individual.  The  honor  and  glory  of  the 
average  man  is  that  he  is  capable  of  follow- 
ing that  initiative;  that  he  can  respond 
internally  to  wise  and  noble  things,  and  be 
led  to  them  with  his  eyes  open.  I  am  not 
countenancing  the  sort  of  "hero-worship" 
wliich  applauds  the  strong  man  of  genius 
for  forcibly  seizing  on  the  government  of 
the  world  and  making  it  do  his  bidding  in 
spite  of  itself.  All  he  can  claim  is,  freedom 
to  point  out  the  way.  The  power  of  com- 
pelling others  into  it,  is  not  only  incon- 
sistent with  the  freedom  and  development 
of  all  the  rest,  but  corrupting  to  the  strong 
man  himself.  It  does  seem,  however,  that 
when  the  opinions  of  masses  of  merely 
average  men  are  everywhere  become  or 
becoming  the  dominant  power,  the  counter- 
poise and  corrective  to  that  tendencj^  would 
be,  the  more  and  more  pronounced  indi- 
viduahty  of  those  who  stand  on  the  higher 
eminences  of  thought.  It  is  in  these  circum- 
stances most  especially,  that  exceptional 
individuals,  instead  of  being  deterred, 
should  be  encouraged  in  acting  differently 
from  the  mass.  In  other  times  there  was 
no  advantage  in  their  doing  so,  unless  they 
acted  not  only  differently,  but  better.  In 
this  age  the  mere  example  of  non-conform- 
ity, the  mere  refusal  to  bend  the  knee  to 
custom,  is  itself  a  service.  Precisely  because 
the  tjTanny  of  opinion  is  such  as  to  make 
eccentricity  a  reproach,  it  is  desirable,  in 
order  to  break  through  that  tyranny,  that 
people  should  be  eccentric.  Eccentricity  has 
always  abounded  when  and  where  strength 
of  character  has  abounded;  and  the  amount 
of  eccentricity  in  a  society  has  generally 
been  proportional  to  the  amount  of  genius, 
mental  vigor,  and  moral  courage  which  it 
contained.  That  so  few  now  dare  to  be 
eccentric,  marks  the  chief  danger  of  the 
time.  .  .  . 

The  despotism  of  custom  is  everywhere 
the  standing  hindrance  to  human  advance- 


ment being  in  unceasing  antagonism  to  that 
disposition  to  aim  at  something  better  than 
customary,  which  is  called,  according  to 
circumstances,  the  spirit  of  hberty,  or  that 
of  progress  or  improvement.  The  spirit  of 
improvement  is  not  always  a  spirit  of 
hberty,  for  it  may  aim  at  forcing  improve- 
ments on  an  unwilling  people;  and  the 
spirit  of  hberty,  in  so  far  as  it  resists  such 
attempts,  may  ally  itself  locally  and  tempo- 
rarily with  the  opponents  of  improvement ; 
but  the  only  unfaihng  and  permanent  source 
of  improvement  is  hbertj',  since  by  it  there 
are  as  many  possible  independent  centers 
of  improvement  as  there  are  individuals. 
The  progressive  principle,  however,  in  either 
shape,  whether  as  the  love  of  liberty  or  of 
improvement,  is  antagonistic  to  the  sway  of 
Custom,  involving  at  least  emancipation 
from  that  yoke;  and  the  contest  between  the 
two  constitutes  the  chief  interest  of  the 
history  of  mankind.  The  greater  part  of 
the  world  has,  properly  speaking,  no  history, 
because  the  despotism  of  Custom  is  com- 
plete. This  is  the  case  over  the  whole  East. 
Custom  is  there,  in  all  things,  the  final 
appeal;  justice  and  right  mean  conformity 
to  custom;  the  argument  of  custom  no  one, 
unless  some  tyrant  intoxicated  with  pow- 
er, thinks  of  resisting.  .  .  .  We  [in  Europe, 
however]  have  discarded  the  fixed  costmnes 
of  our  forefathers;  every  one  must  still 
dress  like  other  people,  but  the  fashion  may 
change  once  or  twice  a  year.  We  thus  take 
care  that  when  there  is  change,  it  shall  be 
for  change's  sake,  and  not  from  any  idea 
of  beauty  or  convenience;  for  the  same 
idea  of  beauty  or  convenience  would  not 
strike  all  the  world  at  the  same  moment, 
and  be  simultaneously  thrown  aside  by  all 
at  another  moment.  But  we  are  progressive 
as  well  as  changeable:  we  continually  make 
new  inventions  in  mechanical  things,  and 
keep  them  until  they  are  again  superseded 
by  better;  we  are  eager  for  improvement  in 
politics,  in  education,  even  in  morals, 
though  in  this  last  our  idea  of  improvement 
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chiefly  consists  in  persuading  or  forcing 
other  people  to  be  as  good  as  ourselves.  It 
is  not  progress  that  we  object  to;  on  the 
contrary,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  are 
the  most  progressive  people  who  ever 
lived.  It  is  individuality  that  we  war 
against:  we  should  think  we  had  done 
wonders  if  we  had  made  ourselves  all  alike ; 
forgetting  that  the  unlikeness  of  one  per- 
son to  another  is  generally  the  first  thing 
which  draws  the  attention  of  either  to  the 
imperfection  of  his  own  type,  and  the 
superiority  of  another,  or  the  possibility, 
by  combining  the  advantages  of  both,  of 
producing  something  better  than  either.  .  .  . 
The  combination  of  all  these  causes 
forms  so  great  a  mass  of  influences  hostile 
to  Individuality,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  it  can  stand  its  ground.  It  will  do  so 
with  increasing  difliculty,  unless  the  intelH- 


gent  part  of  the  public  can  bo  made  to 
feel  its  value — to  see  that  it  is  good  there 
should  be  differences,  even  though  not  for 
the  better,  even  though,  as  it  may  appear  to 
them,  some  should  be  for  the  won-e.  If  the 
claims  of  Individuality  are  ever  to  be  as- 
serted,  the  time  is  now,  while  much  is  still 
wanting  to  complete  the  enforced  a.':simu- 
lation.  It  is  only  in  the  earlier  .stage."  that 
any  stand  can  be  successfully  made  again.st 
the  encroachment.  The  demand  that  all 
other  people  shall  resemble  ourselves,  grow.? 
by  what  it  feeds  on.  If  resistance  waits  till 
life  is  reduced  nearly  to  one  uniform  type, 
all  deviations  from  that  type  will  come  to 
be  considered  impious,  immoral,  even 
monstrous  and  contrary  to  nature.  Mankind 
speedily  become  unable  to  conceive  divers- 
ity, when  they  have  been  for  some  time 
unaccustomed  to  see  it. 


7  /  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE 

Throughout  their  writings  naturalists  have  stressed  the  role  and  im- 
portance of  scientific  thought  for  their  philosophy.  Now,  with  IMorris  R.  Cohen 
and  Ernest  Nagel,  we  must  inquire  into  the  fundamental  features  of  that  thought 
for  a  fuller  understanding  of  science  and  its  method.  The  selection  explains  a  num- 
ber of  key  terms  in  scientific  method  such  as  fact,  observation,  hypothesis,  deduc- 
tion, evidence,  and  verification.  The  ideals  of  science  are  seen  to  be  system, 
self-correction,  utility,  and  truth.  Finally,  the  authors  note  both  the  limits  and 
the  value  of  science:  limits,  for  human  beings  are  not  omniscient;  yet  value,  for 
in  requiring  detachment  and  disinterestedness  science  maj^  be  seen  as  "the  finest 
flower  and  test  of  a  liberal  civilization." 
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THE  VALUE  OF  SCIENCE 


M.  R.  Cohen  (1880-1947)   and  Ernest  Nagel   (1901-  ) 


[Earlier  in  the  book,]  we  asserted  that 
the  method  of  science  is  free  from  the  hmi- 
tations  and  willfulness  of  the  alternative 
methods  for  settling  doubt  which  we  there 
rejected.  Scientific  method,  we  declared,  is 
the  most  assured  technique  man  has  yet  de- 
vised for  controlhng  the  flux  of  things  and 
estabhshing  stable  beliefs.  What  are  the 
fundamental  features  of  this  method?  We 
have  already  examined  in  some  detail  dif- 
ferent constituent  parts  of  it.  Let  us  in  this 
final  chapter  bring  together  the  more  im- 
portant threads  of  our  discussions. 

Facts  and  Scientific  Method.  The 
method  of  science  does  not  seek  to  impose 
the  desires  and  hopes  of  men  upon  the  flux 
of  things  in  a  capricious  manner.  It  may  in- 
deed be  employed  to  satisfy  the  desires  of 
men.  But  its  successful  use  depends  upon 
seeking,  in  a  deliberate  manner,  and  irre- 
spective of  what  men's  desires  are,  to  recog- 
nize, as  well  as  to  take  advantage  of,  the 
structure  which  the  flux  possesses. 

1.  Consequently,  scientific  method  aims 
to  discover  what  the  facts  truly  are,  and 
the  use  of  the  method  must  be  guided  by 
the  discovered  facts.  But,  as  we  have  re- 
peatedly pointed  out,  what  the  facts  are 
cannot  be  discovered  without  reflection. 
Knowledge  of  the  facts  cannot  be  equated 
to  the  brute  immediacy  of  our  sensations. 
When  our  skin  comes  into  contact  with 
objects  having  high  temperatures  or  with 
hquid  air,  the  immediate  experiences  may 
be  similar.  We  cannot,  however,  conclude 
without  error  that  the  temperatures  of  the 
substances  touched  are  the  same.  Sensorj' 

The  selection  is  from  pp.  391-396  and  399-403 
of  An  Introduction  to  Logic  and  Scientific 
Method  by  Morris  R.  Cohen  and  Ernest 
Nagel;  copyright,  1934,  by  Harcourt,  Brace 
&  World,  Inc.,  and  Routledge  &  Kegan 
Paul,  Ltd.  Used  by  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers. 


experience  sets  the  problem  for  knowledge, 
and  just  because  such  experience  is  imme- 
diate and  final  it  must  become  informed  by 
reflective  analysis  before  knowledge  can  be 
said  to  take  place. 

2.  Every  inquiry  arises  from  some  felt 
problem,  so  that  no  inquiry  can  even  get 
under  way  unless  some  selection  or  sifting 
of  the  subject  matter  has  taken  place.  Such 
selection  requires,  we  have  been  urging  all 
along,  some  hj-pothesis,  preconception,  prej- 
udice, which  guides  the  research  as  well  as 
dehmits  the  subject  matter  of  inquiry. 
Every  inquiry  is  specific  in  the  sense  that 
it  has  a  definite  problem  to  solve,  and  such 
solution  terminates  the  inquiry.  It  is  idle 
to  collect  "facts"  unless  there  is  a  problem 
upon  which  they  are  supposed  to  bear. 

3.  The  ability  to  formulate  problems 
whose  solution  may  also  help  solve  other 
problems  is  a  rare  gift,  requiring  extraor- 
dinary genius.  The  problems  which  meet 
us  in  daily  fife  can  be  solved,  if  they  can  be 
solved  at  all,  by  the  application  of  scien- 
tific method.  But  such  problems  do  not,  as 
a  rule,  raise  far-reaching  issues.  The  most 
striking  applications  of  scientific  method 
are  to  be  found  in  the  various  natural  and 
social  sciences. 

4.  The  "facts"  for  which  every  inquiry 
reaches  out  are  propositions  for  whose 
truth  there  is  considerable  evidence.  Con- 
sequently what  the  "facts"  are  must  be 
determined  by  inquiry,  and  cannot  be  de- 
termined antecedently  to  inquiry.  Moreover, 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  facts  clearly 
depends  upon  the  stage  of  our  inquiry. 
There  is  therefore  no  sharp  line  dividing 
facts  from  guesses  or  hypotheses.  During 
any  inquiry  the  status  of  a  proposition  may 
change  from  that  of  hypothesis  to  that  of 
fact,  or  from  that  of  fact  to  that  of  hy- 
pothesis.   Every    so-called   fact,    therefore, 


may  be  challenged  for  the  evidence  upon 
which  it  is  asserted  to  be  a  fact,  even 
though  no  such  challenge  is  actually  made. 
Hypotheses  and  Scientific  Method. 
The  method  of  science  would  be  impossible 
if  the  hypotheses  which  are  suggested  as 
solutions  could  not  be  elaborated  to  reveal 
what  they  imply.  The  full  meaning  of  a 
hypothesis  is  to  be  discovered  in  its  implica- 
tions. 

1.  Hypotheses  are  suggested  to  an  in- 
quirer by  something  in  the  subject  matter 
under  investigation,  and  by  his  previous 
knowledge  of  other  subject  matters.  No 
rules  can  be  offered  for  obtaining  fruitful 
hypotheses,  any  more  than  rules  can  be 
given  for  discovering  significant  problems. 

2.  Hypotheses  are  required  at  every 
stage  of  an  inquiry.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  what  are  called  general  prin- 
ciples or  laws  (which  may  have  been  con- 
firmed in  a  previous  inquiry)  can  be  apphed 
to  a  present,  still  unterminated  inquiry  only 
with  some  risk.  For  they  may  not  in  fact 
be  apphcable.  The  general  laws  of  any 
science  function  as  hypotheses,  which  guide 
the  inquiry  in  all  its  phases. 

3.  Hypotheses  can  be  regarded  as  sug- 
gestions of  possible  connections  between 
actual  facts  or  imagined  ones.  The  question 
of  the  truth  of  hypotheses  need  not,  there- 
fore, always  be  raised.  The  necessary  feature 
of  a  hypothesis,  from  this  point  of  view, 
is  that  it  should  be  statable  in  a  determinate 
form,  so  that  its  implications  can  be  dis- 
covered by  logical  means. 

4.  The  number  of  hypotheses  which  may 
occur  to  an  inquirer  is  without  limit,  and 
is  a  function  of  the  character  of  his  imagina- 
tion. There  is  a  need,  therefore,  for  a  tech- 
nique to  choose  between  the  alternative 
suggestions,  and  to  make  sure  that  the 
alternatives  are  in  fact,  and  not  only  in 
appearance,  difjerent  theories.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  and  best  explored  part  of 
such  a  technique  is  the  technique  of  formal 
inference.  For  this  reason,  the  structure  of 


formal  logic  has  been  examined  at  some 
length.  The  object  of  that  examination  han 
been  to  give  the  reader  an  adequate  sense 
of  what  formal  validity  means,  as  well  a.s 
to  provide  him  with  a  .synoptic  view  of  the 
power  and  range  of  formal  logic. 

5.  It  is  convenient  to  have  on  hand — in 
storage,  so  to  speak — different  hypotheses 
whose  consequences  have  been  carefully  ex- 
plored. It  is  the  task  of  mathematics  to  pro- 
vide and  explore  alternative  hypotheses. 
Mathematics  receives  hints  concerning  what 
hypotheses  to  study  from  the  natural  scien- 
ces; and  the  natural  sciences  are  indebted 
to  mathematics  for  suggestioas  concerning 
the  type  of  order  which  their  subject  matter 
embodies. 

6.  The  deductive  elaboration  of  hy- 
potheses is  not  the  sole  task  of  scientific 
method.  Since  there  is  a  pluraUty  of  possible 
hypotheses,  it  is  the  task  of  inquiry  to  de- 
termine which  of  the  possible  explanations 
or  solutions  of  the  problem  is  in  best  agree- 
ment with  the  facts.  Formal  considerations 
are  therefore  never  sufficient  to  establish 
the  material  truth  of  any  theory-. 

7.  No  hypothesis  which  states  a  general 
proposition  can  be  demonstrated  as  abso- 
lutely true.  We  have  seen  that  all  inquiry- 
which  deals  with  matters  of  fact  employs 
probable  inference.  The  task  of  such  in- 
vestigations is  to  select  that  hypothesis 
which  is  the  most  probable  on  the  factual 
evidence;  and  it  is  the  task  of  further  in- 
quiry' to  find  other  factual  eWdence  which 
will  increase  or  decrease  the  probability 
of  such  a  theory. 

Evidence  and  Scientific  Method.  Sci- 
entific method  pursues  the  road  of  s>-s- 
tematic  doubt.  It  does  not  doubt  all  things, 
for  this  is  clearly  impossible.  But  it  does 
question  whatever  lacks  adequate  evidence 
in  its  support. 

1.  Science  is  not  satisfied  with  psycho- 
logical certitude,  for  the  mere  intensity  with 
wliich  a  beUef  is  held  is  no  guarantee  of 
its  truth.  Science  demands  and  looks  for 
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logically  adequate  grounds  for  the  proposi- 
tions it  advances. 

2.  No  single  proposition  dealing  with 
matters  of  fact  is  beyond  every  significant 
doubt.  No  proposition  is  so  well  supported 
bj'  evidence  that  other  e'vidence  may  not 
increase  or  decrease  its  probabiUty.  How- 
ever, while  no  single  proposition  is  indubi- 
table, the  body  of  knowledge  which  supports 
it,  and  of  which  it  is  itself  a  part,  is  better 
grounded  than  any  alternative  body  of 
knowledge. 

3.  Science  is  thus  always  ready  to  aban- 
don a  theory  when  the  facts  so  demand. 
But  the  facts  must  really  demand  it.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  a  theory  to  be  modified 
so  that  it  may  be  retained  in  substance  even 
though  "facts"  contradicted  an  earlier 
formulation  of  it.  Scientific  procedure  is 
therefore  a  mixture  of  a  wilhngness  to 
change,  and  an  obstinacy  in  holding  on  to, 
theories  apparently  incompatible  with  facts. 

4.  The  verification  of  theories  is  only 
approximate.  Verification  simply  shows 
that,  within  the  margin  of  experimental 
error,  the  experiment  is  compatible  with  the 
verified  hypothesis. 

System  in  the  Ideal  of  Science.  The 
ideal  of  science  is  to  achieve  a  systematic 
interconnection  of  facts.  Isolated  proposi- 
tions do  not  constitute  a  science.  Such 
propositions  serve  merely  as  an  opportunity 
to  find  the  logical  connection  between  them 
and  other  propositions. 

1.  "Common  sense"  is  content  with  a 
miscellaneous  collection  of  information.  As 
a  consequence,  the  propositions  it  asserts 
are  frequently  vague,  the  range  of  their 
application  is  unknown,  and  their  mutual 
compatibihty  is  generally  very  questionable. 
The  advantages  of  discovering  a  system 
among  facts  is  therefore  obvious.  A  condi- 
tion for  achieving  a  system  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  accuracy  in  the  assertions  made. 
The  limit  within  which  propositions  are 
true  is  then  clearly  defined.  Moreover,  in- 
consistencies between  propositions  asserted 


become  eUminated  gradually  because  propo- 
sitions which  are  part  of  a  system  must  sup- 
port and  correct  one  another.  The  extent 
and  accuracy  of  our  information  is  thus  in- 
creased. In  fact,  scientific  method  differs 
from  other  methods  in  the  accuracy  and 
number  of  facts  it  studies. 

2.  When,  as  frequently  happens,  a 
science  abandons  one  theory  for  another, 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  science  has 
become  "bankrupt"  and  that  it  is  incapable 
of  discovering  the  structure  of  the  subject 
matter  it  studies.  Such  changes  indicate 
rather  that  the  science  is  progressively  real- 
izing its  ideal.  For  such  changes  arise  from 
correcting  previous  observations  or  reason- 
ing, and  such  correction  means  that  we  are 
in  possession  of  more  reliable  facts. 

3.  The  ideal  of  system  requires  that  the 
propositions  asserted  to  be  true  should  be 
connected  without  the  introduction  of 
further  propositions  for  which  the  evidence 
is  small  or  nonexistent.  In  a  system  the 
number  of  unconnected  propositions  and 
the  number  of  propositions  for  which  there 
is  no  evidence  are  at  a  minimum.  Conse- 
quently, in  a  system  the  requirements  of 
simphcity,  as  expressed  in  the  principle  of 
Occam's  razor,^  are  satisfied  in  a  high 
degree.  For  that  principle  declares  that 
entities  should  not  be  multiplied  beyond 
necessity.  This  may  be  interpreted  as  a 
demand  that  whatever  is  capable  of  proof 
should  be  proved.  But  the  ideal  of  system 
requires  just  that. 

4.  The  evidence  for  propositions  which 
are  elements  in  a  system  accumulates  more 
rapidly  than  that  for  isolated  propositions. 
The  evidence  for  a  proposition  may  come 
from  its  own  verifying  instances,  or  from 
the  verifying  instances  of  other  proposi- 
tions which  are  connected  with  the  first  in 
a  system.  It  is  this  systematic  character 

[1  The  reference  is  to  a  logical  principle  stated 
by  the  English  Franciscan  theologian,  William 
of  Occam  or  Ockham  (1280-1349).  The  prin- 
ciple itself  is  given  in  the  text.  Ed.] 
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of  scientific  theories  which  gives  such  high 
probabilities  to  the  various  individual  prop- 
ositions of  a  science. 

The  Self-Corrective  Nature  of  Scien- 
tific Method.  Science  does  not  desire  to 
obtain  conviction  for  its  propositions  in 
any  manner  and  at  any  price.  Propositions 
must  be  supported  by  logically  acceptable 
evidence,  which  must  be  weighed  carefully 
and  tested  by  the  well-known  canons  of 
necessary  and  probable  inference.  It  follows 
that  the  method  of  science  is  more  stable, 
and  more  important  to  men  of  science,  than 
any  particular  result  achieved  by  its  means. 

1.  In  virtue  of  its  method,  the  enter- 
prise of  science  is  a  self-corrective  process. 
It  appeals  to  no  special  revelation  or 
authority  whose  deliverances  are  indubi- 
table and  final.  It  claims  no  infallibility,  but 
relies  upon  the  methods  of  developing  and 
testing  hypotheses  for  assured  conclusions. 
The  canons  of  inquiry  are  themselves  dis- 
covered in  the  process  of  reflection,  and 
may  themselves  become  modified  in  the 
course  of  study.  The  method  makes  possible 
the  noting  and  correction  of  errors  by  con- 
tinued application  of  itself. 

2.  General  propositions  can  be  estab- 
lished only  by  the  method  of  repeated 
sampling.  Consequently,  the  propositions 
which  a  science  puts  forward  for  study  are 
either  confirmed  in  all  possible  experiments 
or  modified  in  accordance  with  the  evidence. 
It  is  this  self-corrective  nature  of  the 
method  which  allows  us  to  challenge  any 
proposition,  but  which  also  assures  us  that 
the  theories  which  science  accepts  are  more 
probable  than  any  alternative  theories.  By 
not  claiming  more  certainty  than  the  evi- 
dence warrants,  scientific  method  succeeds 
in  obtaining  more  logical  certainty  than 
any  other  method  yet  de\'ised. 

3.  In  the  process  of  gathering  and  weigh- 
ing evidence,  tliere  is  a  continuous  appeal 
from  facts  to  theories  or  principles,  and 
from  principles  to  facts.  For  there  is 
nothing  intrinsically  indubitable,  there  are 


no  absolutely  fir.=t  principlcH,  in  the  sea?e 
of  principles  which  are  .-jelf-evident  or  which 
must  be  known  prior  to  everything  else. 

4.  The  method  of  .science  is  thus  essen- 
tially circular.  We  obtain  evidence  for  prin- 
ciples by  appealing  to  empirical  material, 
to  what  is  alleged  to  be  "fact";  and  we 
select,  analyze,  and  interpret  empirical 
material  on  the  basis  of  principles.  In  virtue 
of  such  give  and  take  between  facts  and 
principles,  every  thing  that  is  dubitable 
falls  under  careful  scrutiny  at  one  time  or 
another.  .  .  . 

The  Limits  and  the  \'alue  of  Scien- 
tific Method.  The  desire  for  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake  is  more  widespread  than  is 
generally  recognized  by  anti-intellectuaUsts. 
It  has  its  roots  in  the  animal  curiosity 
which  shows  itself  in  the  cosmological  ques- 
tions of  children  and  in  the  gossip  of  adults. 
No  ulterior  utilitarian  motive  makes  people 
want  to  know  about  the  private  lives  of 
their  neighbors,  the  great,  or  the  notorious. 
There  is  also  a  certain  zest  which  makes 
people  engage  in  various  intellectual  games 
or  exercises  in  which  one  is  required  to  find 
out  something.  But  while  the  desire  to  know 
is  wide,  it  is  seldom  strong  enough  to  over- 
come the  more  powerful  organic  desires,  and 
few  indeed  have  both  the  inchnation  and 
the  abihty  to  face  the  arduous  difficulties 
of  scientific  method  in  more  than  one  special 
field.  The  desire  to  know  is  not  often  strong 
enough  to  sustain  critical  inquir\-.  Men 
generally  are  interested  in  the  results,  in 
the  story  or  romance  of  science,  not  in  the 
technical  methods  whereby  these  results  are 
obtained  and  their  truth  continually  is 
tested  and  qualified.  Our  first  impulse  is  to 
accept  the  plausible  as  true  and  to  reject 
the  uncongenial  as  false.  We  have  not  the 
time,  inclination,  or  energy  to  investigate 
everything.  Indeed,  the  call  to  do  so  is  often 
felt  as  irksome  and  joy-killing.  And  when  we 
are  asked  to  treat  our  cherished  behefs  as 
mere  hypotheses,  we  rebel  as  %'iolently  as 
when  those  dear  to  us  are  insulted.  This 
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provides  the  ground  for  various  movements 
that  are  hostile  to  rational  scientific  pro- 
cedure (though  their  promoters  do  not 
often  admit  that  it  is  science  to  which  they 
are  hostile) . 

Mystics,  intuitionists,  authoritarians, 
voluntarists,  and  fictionahsts  are  all  trjdng 
to  undermine  respect  for  the  rational 
methods  of  science.  These  attacks  have 
always  met  with  wide  acclaim  and  are 
bound  to  continue  to  do  so,  for  they  strike 
a  responsive  note  in  human  nature.  Unfor- 
tunately they  do  not  offer  any  reliable 
alternative  method  for  obtaining  verifiable 
knowledge.  The  great  French  writer  Pascal 
opposed  to  logic  the  spirit  of  subtlety  or 
finesse  (esprit  geometrique  and  esprit  de 
finesse)  and  urged  that  the  heart  has  its 
reasons  as  well  as  the  mind,  reasons  that 
cannot  be  accurately  formulated  but  which 
subtle  spirits  apprehend  none  the  less. 
Men  as  diverse  as  James  Russell  Lowell 
and  George  Santayana  are  agreed  that: 

The  soul  is  oracular  still, 

and 

It  is  wisdom  to  trust  the  heart  .  .  . 

To  trust  the  soul's  invincible  surmise. 

Now  it  is  true  that  in  the  absence  of 
omniscience  we  must  trust  our  soul's  sur- 
mise; and  great  men  are  those  whose 
surmises  or  intuitions  are  deep  or  penetrat- 
ing. It  is  only  by  acting  on  our  surmise 
that  we  can  procure  the  evidence  in  its 
favor.  But  only  havoc  can  result  from  con- 
fusing a  surmise  with  a  proposition  for 
which  there  is  already  evidence.  Are  all 
the  reasons  of  the  heart  sound?  Do  all 
oracles  tell  the  truth?  The  sad  history  of 
human  experience  is  distinctly  discourag- 
ing to  any  such  claim.  Mj^stic  intuition  may 
give  men  absolute  subjective  certainty,  but 
can  give  no  proof  that  contrary  intuitions 
are  erroneous.  It  is  obvious  that  when 
authorities  conflict  we  must  weigh  the  evi- 
dence in  their  favor  logically  if  we  are  to 


make  a  rational  choice.  Certainly,  when  a 
truth  is  questioned  it  is  no  answer  to  say, 
"I  am  convinced,"  or,  "I  prefer  to  rely  on 
this  rather  than  on  another  authority."  The 
view  that  physical  science  is  no  guide  to 
proof,  but  is  a  mere  fiction,  fails  to  explain 
why  it  has  enabled  us  to  anticipate  phenom- 
ena of  nature  and  to  control  them.  These 
attacks  on  scientific  method  receive  a  cer- 
tain color  of  plausibility  because  of  some 
indefensible  claims  made  by  uncritical  en- 
thusiasts. But  it  is  of  the  essence  of  scien- 
tific method  to  limit  its  own  pretension. 
Recognizing  that  we  do  not  know  every- 
thing, it  does  not  claim  the  ability  to  solve 
all  of  our  practical  problems.  It  is  an  error 
to  suppose,  as  is  often  done,  that  science 
denies  the  truth  of  all  unverified  proposi- 
tions. For  that  which  is  unverified  today 
maj^  be  verified  tomorrow.  We  may  get  at 
truth  by  guessing  or  in  other  ways.  Scien- 
tific method,  however,  is  concerned  with 
verification.  Admittedly  the  wisdom  of  those 
engaged  in  this  process  has  not  been  popu- 
larly ranked  as  high  as  that  of  the  sage,  the 
prophet,  or  the  poet.  Admittedly,  also,  we 
know  of  no  way  of  supplying  creative  in- 
telligence to  those  who  lack  it.  Scientists, 
like  all  other  human  beings,  may  get  into 
ruts  and  apply  their  techniques  regardless 
of  varj'ing  circumstances.  There  will  always 
be  formal  procedures  which  are  fruitless. 
Definitions  and  formal  distinctions  may  be 
a  sharpening  of  tools  without  the  wit  to 
use  them  properly,  and  statistical  informa- 
tion may  conform  to  the  highest  technical 
standards  and  yet  be  irrelevant  and  incon- 
clusive. Nevertheless,  scientific  method  is 
the  only  way  to  increase  the  general  body 
of  tested  and  verified  truth  and  to  eliminate 
arbitrary  opinion.  It  is  well  to  clarify  our 
ideas  by  asking  for  the  precise  meaning  of 
our  words,  and  to  try  to  check  our  favorite 
ideas  by  applying  them  to  accurately  for- 
mulated  propositions.    .    .    . 

In  general  the  chief  social  condition  of 
scientific  method  is  a  widespread  desire  for 
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truth  that  is  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  powerful  forces  which  make  us  cling 
tenaciously  to  old  views  or  else  embrace 
every  novelty  because  it  is  a  change.  Those 
who  are  engaged  in  scientific  work  need  not 
only  leisure  for  reflection  and  material  for 
their  experiments,  but  also  a  community 
that  respects  the  pursuit  of  truth  and  allows 
freedom  for  the  expression  of  intellectual 
doubt  as  to  its  most  sacred  or  established 
institutions.  Fear  of  offending  established 
dogmas  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  growth 
of  astronomy  and  geology  and  other 
physical  sciences;  and  the  fear  of  offending 
patriotic  or  respected  sentiment  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  strongest  hindrances  to  scholarly 
history  and  social  science.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  a  community  indiscriminately 
acclaims  every  new  doctrine  the  love  of 
truth  becomes  subordinated  to  the  desire 
for  novel  formulations. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the 
safety  of  science  depends  on  there  being 
men  who  care  more  for  the  justice  of  their 
methods  than  for  any  results  obtained  by 
their  use.  For  this  reason  it  is  unfortunate 
when  scientific  research  in  the  social  field 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  those  not  in  a 
favorable  position  to  oppose  estabhshed  or 
popular  opinion. 

We  may  put  it  the  other  way  by  saying 
that  the  physical  sciences  can  be  more 
liberal  because  we  are  sure  that  foohsh 
opinions  will  be  readily  eliminated  by  the 
shock  of  facts.  In  the  social  field,  however. 


no  one  can  tell  what  harm  may  come  of 
fooli.sh  ideas  before  the  fooli.shnes.s  in  finally, 
if  ever,  demonstrated.  None  of  the  precau- 
tions of  scientific  method  can  prevent 
human  life  from  being  an  adventure,  and  no 
scientific  investigator  knows  whether  he 
will  reach  his  goal.  But  .scientific  methwl 
does  enable  large  numbers  to  walk  with 
surer  step.  By  analyzing  the  pos.^-ibiUties 
of  any  step  or  plan,  it  becomes  possible 
to  anticipate  the  future  and  adjust  our- 
selves to  it  in  advance.  Scientific  method 
thus  minimizes  the  shock  of  novelty  and  the 
uncertainty  of  fife.  It  enables  us  to  frame 
policies  of  action  and  of  moral  judgment 
fit  for  a  wider  outlook  than  those  of  im- 
mediate physical  stimulus  or  organic  re- 
sponse. 

Scientific  method  is  the  only  effective 
way  of  strengthening  the  love  of  truth.  It 
develops  the  intellectual  courage  to  face 
difficulties  and  to  overcome  illusions  that 
are  pleasant  temporarily  but  destructive 
ultimately.  It  settles  differences  without  any 
external  force  by  appeaUng  to  our  common 
rational  nature.  The  way  of  science,  even 
if  it  is  up  a  steep  mountain,  is  open  to  all. 
Hence,  while  sectarian  and  partisan  faiths 
are  based  on  personal  choice  or  tempera- 
ment and  diA-ide  men,  scientific  procedure 
unites  men  in  something  nobly  devoid  of  all 
pettiness.  Because  it  requires  detachment, 
disinterestedness,  it  is  the  fiinest  flower  and 
test  of  a  liberal  civilization. 


8  /  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION 

Religion,  like  art  and  morality,  is  understood  by  the  naturalist  within 
the  contexts  of  experience  and  nature.  He  makes  no  reference  to  the  supernatural 
in  his  treatments  of  these  subjects,  for  his  basic  metaphysical  orientation  disallows 
such  reference.  Though  it  may  seem  strange  to  treat  religion  without  the  super- 
natural, there  are  nevertheless  many  sensitive  and  discerning  studies  of  religion 
by  naturalists.  Among  them  is  that  by  George  Santayana. 

The  selection  is  taken  from  Santayana's  five-volume  work.  The  Life  of 
Reason.  Reason  for  him  is  the  seat  of  all  ultimate  values.  Historical  religions, 
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Santayana  observes,  have  also  pursued  ultimate  value,  although  unlike  reason, 
they  have  been  unsuccessful  in  that  pursuit.  The  cause  of  this  failure  lies  in  the 
fact  that  religion  pursues  truth  through  the  imagination.  Hence  it  is  allied  to 
poetry;  and,  as  with  poetry,  we  must  therefore  judge  religions  as  better  or  worse 
depending  on  the  moral  plane  to  which  they  lift  their  adherents,  but  never  as  true 
or  false. 


REASON  AND  RELIGION 
George  Santayana  (1863-1952) 


Experience  has  repeatedly  confirmed 
that  well-known  maxim  of  Bacon's,  that 
"a  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind 
to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philosophy  bring- 
eth  men's  minds  about  to  religion."  In 
every  age  the  most  comprehensive  thinkers 
have  found  in  the  rehgion  of  their  time  and 
country  something  they  could  accept,  inter- 
preting and  illustrating  that  religion  so  as 
to  give  it  depth  and  universal  appUcation. 
Even  the  heretics  and  atheists,  if  they  have 
had  profundity,  turn  out  after  a  while  to  be 
forerunners  of  some  new  orthodoxy.  What 
they  rebel  against  is  a  religion  alien  to  their 
nature;  they  are  atheists  only  by  accident, 
and  relatively  to  a  convention  which  in- 
wardly offends  them,  but  they  yearn 
mightily  in  their  own  souls  after  the  reU- 
gious  acceptance  of  a  world  interpreted  in 
their  own  fashion.  So  it  appears  in  the  end 
that  their  atheism  and  loud  protestation 
were  in  fact  the  hastier  part  of  their 
thought,  since  what  emboldened  them  to 
deny  the  poor  world's  faith  was  that  they 
were  too  impatient  to  understand  it.  Indeed, 
the  enlightenment  common  to  young  wits 
and  worm-eaten  old  satirists,  who  plume 
themselves  on  detecting  the  scientific  inep- 
titude   of    religion — something    which    the 

The  selection  is  reprinted  with  the  permission 
of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  from  The  Life  of 
Reason:  Reason  in  Religion  by  George  San- 
tayana, copyright  1905  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons;  renewal  copyright  1933  George  San- 
tayana; and  with  the  permission  of  Constable 
and  Company,  Ltd.,  pp.  3-14. 


bhndest  half  see — is  not  nearly  enlightened 
enough:  it  points  to  notorious  facts  incom- 
patible with  religious  tenets  literally  taken, 
but  it  leaves  unexplored  the  habits  of 
thought  from  which  those  tenets  sprang, 
their  original  meaning,  and  their  true  func- 
tion. Such  studies  would  bring  the  skeptic 
face  to  face  with  the  mystery  and  pathos 
of  mortal  existence.  They  would  make  him 
understand  why  religion  is  so  profoundly 
moving  and  in  a  sense  so  profoundly  just. 
There  must  needs  be  something  humane 
and  necessary  in  an  influence  that  has  be- 
come the  most  general  sanction  of  virtue, 
the  chief  occasion  for  art  and  philosophy, 
and  the  source,  perhaps,  of  the  best  human 
happiness.  If  nothing,  as  Hooker  said,  is 
"so  malapert  as  a  splenetic  religion,"  a 
sour  irrehgion  is  almost  as  perverse. 

At  the  same  time,  when  Bacon  penned 
the  sage  epigram  we  have  quoted  he  forgot 
to  add  that  the  God  to  whom  depth  in  phi- 
losophy brings  back  men's  minds  is  far 
from  being  the  same  from  whom  a  little 
philosophy  estranges  them.  It  would  be 
pitiful  indeed  if  mature  reflection  bred  no 
better  conceptions  than  those  which  have 
drifted  down  the  muddy  stream  of  time, 
where  tradition  and  passion  have  jumbled 
everything  together.  Traditional  concep- 
tions, when  they  are  felicitous,  may  be 
adopted  by  the  poet,  but  they  must  be 
purified  by  the  moralist  and  disintegrated 
by  the  philosopher.  Each  religion,  so  dear 
to  those  whose  hfe  it  sanctifies,  and  fulfilling 
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so  necessary  a  function  in  the  society  that 
has  adopted  it,  necessarily  contradicts  every 
other  religion,  and  probably  contradicts  it- 
self. What  religion  a  man  shall  have  is  a 
historical  accident,  quite  as  much  as  what 
language  he  shall  speak.  In  the  rare  circum- 
stances where  a  choice  is  possible,  he  may, 
with  some  difficulty,  make  an  exchange; 
but  even  then  he  is  only  adopting  a  new 
convention  which  may  be  more  agreeable 
to  his  personal  temper  but  which  is  essen- 
tially as  arbitrary  as  the  old. 

The  attempt  to  speak  without  speaking 
any  particular  language  is  not  more  hope- 
less than  the  attempt  to  have  a  religion 
that  shall  be  no  religion  in  particular.  A 
courier's  or  a  dargoman's  speech  may  in- 
deed be  often  unusual  and  drawn  from 
disparate  sources,  not  without  some  mixture 
of  personal  originality;  but  that  private  jar- 
gon will  have  a  meaning  only  because  of  its 
analogy  to  one  or  more  conventional  lan- 
guages and  its  obvious  derivation  from  them. 
So  travellers  from  one  religion  to  another, 
people  who  have  lost  their  spiritual  national- 
ity, may  often  retain  a  neutral  and  confused 
residuum  of  beUef,  which  they  may  egre- 
giously  regard  as  the  essence  of  all  religion, 
so  little  may  they  remember  the  gracious- 
ness  and  naturalness  of  that  ancestral 
accent  which  a  perfect  religion  should  have. 
Yet  a  moment's  probing  of  the  conceptions 
surviving  in  such  minds  will  show  them  to 
be  nothing  but  vestiges  of  old  beliefs, 
creases  which  thought,  even  if  emptied  of 
all  dogmatic  tenets,  has  not  been  able  to 
smooth  away  at  its  first  unfolding.  Later 
generations,  if  they  have  any  religion  at 
all,  will  be  found  either  to  revert  to  ancient 
authority,  or  to  attach  themselves  spon- 
taneously to  something  wholly  novel  and 
immensely  positive,  to  some  faith  promul- 
gated by  a  fresh  genius  and  passionately  em- 
braced by  a  converted  people.  Thus  every 
living  and  health}'  religion  has  a  marked 
idiosyncras}^  Its  power  consists  in  its  spe- 
cial and  surprising  message  and  in  the  bias 


which  that  revelation  gives  to  life.  The 
vistas  it  opens  and  the  mysterif^;  it  pro- 
pounds are  another  world  to  live  in;  and 
another  world  to  live  in — whether  we 
expect  ever  to  pass  wholly  into  it  or  no — 
is  what  we  mean  by  having  a  religion. 

What  relation,  then,  does  thi.s  great  bad- 
ness of  the  soul,  which  we  call  religion, 
bear  to  the  Life  of  Reason?  That  the  rela- 
tion between  the  two  is  close  seents  clear 
from  several  circumstances.  The  Life  of 
Reason  is  the  seat  of  all  ultimate  values. 
Now  the  history  of  mankind  will  show  us 
that  whenever  spirits  at  once  lofty  and  in- 
tense have  seemed  to  attain  the  highest  joys, 
they  have  envisaged  and  attained  them 
in  religion.  Religion  would  therefore  seem 
to  be  a  vehicle  or  a  factor  in  rational  Ufe, 
since  the  ends  of  rational  Hfe  are  attained 
by  it.  Moreover,  the  Life  of  Reason  is  an 
ideal  to  which  everything  in  the  world 
should  be  subordinated;  it  establishes  lines 
of  moral  cleavage  everywhere  and  makes 
right  eternally  different  from  wrong.  Re- 
ligion does  the  same  thing.  It  makes  abso- 
lute moral  decisions.  It  sanctions,  unifies, 
and  transforms  ethics.  Religion  thus  exer- 
cises a  function  of  the  Life  of  Reason. 
And  a  further  function  which  is  common  to 
both  is  that  of  emancipating  man  from  his 
personal  limitations.  In  different  ways  reli- 
gions promise  to  transfer  the  soul  to  better 
conditions.  A  supernaturally  favored  king- 
dom is  to  be  established  for  posterity  upon 
earth,  or  for  all  the  faithful  in  heaven,  or 
the  soul  is  to  be  freed  by  repeated  purga- 
tions from  all  taint  and  sorrow,  or  it  is  to 
be  lost  in  the  absolute,  or  it  is  to  become  an 
influence  and  an  object  of  adoration  in  the 
places  it  once  haunted  or  wherever  the  ac- 
tivities it  once  loved  may  be  carried  on  by 
future  generations  of  its  kindred.  Xow 
reason  in  its  wa}'s  lays  before  us  all  these 
possibiUties :  it  points  to  common  objects, 
political  and  intellectual,  in  which  an  indi- 
vidual may  lose  what  is  mortal  and  acci- 
dental in  himself  and  immortalize  what  is 
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rational  and  human;  it  teaches  us  how 
sweet  and  fortunate  death  may  be  to  those 
whose  spirit  can  still  hve  in  their  county 
and  in  their  ideas;  it  reveals  the  radiating 
effects  of  action  and  the  eternal  objects  of 
thought. 

Yet  the  difference  in  tone  and  language 
must  strike  us,  so  soon  as  it  is  philosophy 
that  speaks.  That  change  should  remind  us 
that  even  if  the  function  of  religion  and  that 
of  reason  coincide,  this  function  is  per- 
formed in  the  two  cases  by  very  different 
organs.  Religions  are  many,  reason  one. 
Rehgion  consists  of  conscious  ideas,  hopes, 
enthusiasms,  and  objects  of  worship;  it 
operates  by  grace  and  flourishes  by  prayer. 
Reason,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  mere  prin- 
ciple or  potential  order,  on  which,  indeed, 
we  may  come  to  reflect,  but  which  exists  in 
us  ideally  only,  without  variation  or  stress 
of  any  kind.  We  conform  or  do  not  conform 
to  it;  it  does  not  urge  or  chide  us,  nor  call 
for  any  emotions  on  our  part  other  than 
those  naturally  aroused  by  the  various 
objects  which  it  unfolds  in  their  true  nature 
and  proportion.  Religion  brings  some  order 
into  hfe  by  weighing  it  with  new  materials. 
Reason  adds  to  the  natural  materials  only 
the  perfect  order  which  it  introduces  into 
them.  Rationality  is  nothing  but  a  form,  an 
ideal  constitution  which  experience  may 
more  or  less  embody.  Religion  is  a  part  of 
experience  itself,  a  mass  of  sentiments  and 
ideas.  The  one  is  an  inviolate  principle, 
the  other  a  changing  and  struggling  force. 
And  yet  this  strugghng  and  changing  force 
of  religion  seems  to  direct  man  toward 
something  eternal.  It  seems  to  make  for  an 
ultimate  harmony  within  the  soul  and  for 
an  ultimate  harmony  between  the  soul  and 
all  the  soul  depends  upon.  So  that  religion, 
in  its  intent,  is  a  more  conscious  and  direct 
pursuit  of  the  Life  of  Reason  than  is 
society,  science,  or  art.  For  these  approach 
and  fill  out  the  ideal  hfe  tentatively  and 
piecemeal,  hardly  regarding  the  goal  or 
caring  for  the  ultimate  justification  of  their 


instinctive  aims.  Religion  also  has  an  in- 
stinctive and  blind  side,  and  bubbles  up  in 
all  manner  of  chance  practices  and  intui- 
tions ;  soon,  however,  it  feels  its  way  toward 
the  heart  of  things,  and,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  may  come,  veers  in  the  direction 
of  the  ultimate. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  confess  that  this 
religious  pursuit  of  the  Life  of  Reason  has 
been  singularly  abortive.  Those  within  the 
pale  of  each  rehgion  may  prevail  upon 
themselves  to  express  satisfaction  with  its 
results,  thanks  to  a  fond  partiahty  in  read- 
ing the  past  and  generous  draughts  of  hope 
for  the  future;  but  any  one  regarding  the 
various  reUgions  at  once  and  comparing 
their  achievements  with  what  reason  re- 
quires, must  feel  how  terrible  is  the  disap- 
pointment which  they  have  one  and  all 
prepared  for  mankind.  Their  chief  anxiety 
has  been  to  offer  imaginary  remedies  for 
mortal  ills,  some  of  which  are  incurable 
essentially,  while  others  might  have  been 
really  cured  by  well-directed  effort.  The 
Greek  oracles,  for  instance,  pretended  to 
heal  our  natural  ignorance,  which  has  its 
appropriate  though  difficult  cure,  while 
the  Christian  vision  of  heaven  pretended 
to  be  an  antidote  to  our  natural  death, 
the  inevitable  correlate  of  birth  and  of  a 
changing  and  conditioned  existence.  By 
methods  of  this  sort  little  can  be  done  for 
the  real  betterment  of  life.  To  confuse  in- 
telligence and  dislocate  sentiment  by  gratui- 
tous fictions  is  a  short-sighted  way  of  pur- 
suing happiness.  Nature  is  soon  avenged. 
An  unhealthy  exaltation  and  a  one-sided 
morality  have  to  be  followed  by  regrettable 
reactions.  When  these  come,  the  real  re- 
wards of  hfe  may  seem  vain  to  a  relaxed 
vitality,  and  the  very  name  of  virtue  may 
irritate  young  spirits  untrained  in  any 
natural  excellence.  Thus  religion  too  often 
debauches  the  morality  it  comes  to  sanction, 
and  impedes  the  science  it  ought  to  fulfil. 

What  is  the  secret  of  this  ineptitude? 
Why  does  religion,  so  near  to  rationality 
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in  its  purpose,  fall  so  far  short  of  it  in  its 
texture  and  in  its  results?  The  answer  is 
easy:  Religion  pursues  rationality  through 
the  imagination.  When  it  explains  events 
or  assigns  causes,  it  is  an  imaginative  sub- 
stitute for  science.  When  it  gives  precepts, 
insinuates  ideals,  or  remolds  aspiration,  it 
is  an  imaginative  substitute  for  wisdom — I 
mean  for  the  deliberate  and  impartial  pur- 
suit of  all  good.  The  conditions  and  the 
aims  of  hfe  are  both  represented  in  religion 
poetically,  but  this  poetry  tends  to  arro- 
gate to  itself  Uteral  truth  and  moral 
authority,  neither  of  which  it  possesses. 
Hence  the  depth  and  importance  of  reli- 
gion become  intelligible  no  less  than  its 
contradictions  and  practical  disasters.  Its 
object  is  the  same  as  that  of  reason,  but 
its  method  is  to  proceed  by  intuition  and 
by  unchecked  poetical  conceits.  These  are 
repeated  and  vulgarized  in  proportion  to 
their  original  fineness  and  significance,  till 
they  pass  for  reports  of  objective  truth  and 
come  to  constitute  a  world  of  faith,  super- 
posed upon  the  world  of  experience  and 
regarded  as  materially  enveloping  it,  if 
not  in  space  at  least  in  time  and  in  exist- 
ence. The  only  truth  of  religion  comes  from 
its  interpretation  of  life,  from  its  symbolic 
rendering  of  that  moral  experience  which 
it  springs  out  of  and  which  it  seeks  to  eluci- 
date. Its  falsehood  comes  from  the  insidious 
misunderstanding  wliich  clings  to  it,  to  the 
effect  that  these  poetic  conceptions  are  not 
merely  representations  of  experience  as  it 
is  or  should  be,  but  are  rather  information 
about  experience  or  reahty  elsewhere — an 
experience  and  reality  which,  strangely 
enough,  supply  just  the  defects  betrayed 
by  reality  and  experience  here. 

Thus  religion  has  the  same  original  rela- 
tion to  Hfe  that  poetry  has;  only  poetry, 
which  never  pretends  to  literal  validity, 
adds  a  pure  value  to  existence,  the  value  of 
a  liberal  imaginative  exercise.  The  poetic 
value  of  religion  would  initially  be  greater 
than  that  of  poetry  itself,  because  rehgion 


deals  with  higher  and  more  practical  themes, 
with  sides  of  life  which  are  in  greater  need 
of  some  imaginative  touch  and  ideal  inter- 
pretation than  are  those  plea-sant  or  pomp- 
ous things  which  ordinary  poetr>-  dwells 
upon.  But  this  initial  advantage  i.s  neutral- 
ized in  part  by  the  abuse  to  which  religion 
is  subject,  whenever  its  symbolic  rightne^-s 
is  taken  for  scientific  truth.  Like  poetr>',  it 
improves  the  world  only  by  imagining  it 
improved,  but  not  content  with  making  this 
addition  to  the  mind's  furniture — an  addi- 
tion which  might  be  useful  and  ennobling — 
it  thinks  to  confer  a  more  radical  benefit  by 
persuading  mankind  that,  in  spite  of  ap- 
pearances, the  world  is  really  such  as  that 
rather  arbitrary  ideahzation  has  painted  it. 
This  spurious  satisfaction  is  naturally  the 
prelude  to  many  a  disappointment,  and  the 
soul  has  infinite  trouble  to  emerge  again 
from  the  artificial  problems  and  sentiments 
into  which  it  is  thus  plunged.  The  value  of 
religion  becomes  equivocal.  Religion  re- 
mains an  imaginative  achievement,  a  s>-m- 
bolic  representation  of  moral  reality  which 
may  have  a  most  important  function  in 
vitahzing  the  mind  and  in  transmitting,  by 
way  of  parables,  the  lessons  of  experience. 
But  it  becomes  at  the  same  time  a  contin- 
uous incidental  deception;  and  this  decep- 
tion, in  proportion  as  it  is  strenuously 
denied  to  be  such,  can  work  indefinite  harm 
in  the  world  and  in  the  conscience. 

On  the  whole,  however,  rehgion  should 
not  be  conceived  as  ha\'ing  taken  the  place 
of  anything  better,  but  rather  as  ha^•ing 
come  to  relieve  situations  which,  but  for  its 
presence,  would  have  been  infinitely  worse. 
In  the  thick  of  active  hfe,  or  in  the  monot- 
ony of  practical  slaver^-,  there  is  more  need 
to  stimulate  fancy  than  to  control  it.  Nat- 
ural instinct  is  not  much  disturbed  in  the 
htmian  brain  by  what  may  happen  in  that 
thin  superstratiun  of  ideas  which  commonly 
overlays  it.  We  must  not  blame  religion  for 
preventing  the  development  of  a  moral  and 
natural  science  which  at  any  rate  would 
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seldom  have  appeared;  we  must  rather 
thank  it  for  tbje  sensibility,  the  reverence, 
the  speculative  insight  which  it  has  intro- 
duced into  the  world. 

We  may  therefore  proceed  to  analyze 
the  significance  and  the  function  which  re- 
hgion  has  had  at  its  different  stages,  and, 
without  disguising  or  in  the  least  condoning 
its  confusion  with  hteral  truth,  we  may  al- 
low ourselves  to  enter  as  sympathetically  as 
possible  into  its  various  conceptions  and 
emotions.  They  have  made  up  the  inner  hfe 
of  many  sages,  and  of  all  those  who  with- 
out great  genius  or  learning  have  hved 
steadfastly  in  the  spirit.  The  feehng  of  rev- 
erence should  itself  be  treated  with  rever- 
ence, although  not  at  a  sacrifice  of  truth, 
with  which  alone,  in  the  end,  reverence  is 
compatible.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  be 
intolerant  of  the  partialities  and  contradic- 
tions which  rehgions  display.  Were  we  deal- 
ing with  a  science,  such  contradictions 
would  have  to  be  instantly  solved  and  re- 
moved; but  when  we  are  concerned  with 
the  poetic  interpretation  of  experience,  con- 
tradiction means  only  variety,  and  variety 
means  spontaneity,  wealth  of  resource,  and 
a  nearer  approach  to  total  adequacy. 

If  we  hope  to  gain  any  understanding  of 
these  matters  we  must  begin  by  taking 
them  out  of  that  heated  and  fanatical  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  Hebrew  tradition  has 
enveloped  them.  The  Jews  had  no  philos- 
ophy, and  when  their  national  traditions 


came  to  be  theoretically  exphcated  and 
justified,  they  were  made  to  issue  in  a 
puerile  scholasticism  and  a  rabid  intoler- 
ance. The  question  of  monotheism,  for  in- 
stance, was  a  terrible  question  to  the  Jews. 
Idolatry  did  not  consist  in  worshipping  a 
god  who,  not  being  ideal,  might  be  un- 
worthy of  worship,  but  rather  in  recognizing 
other  gods  than  the  one  worshipped  in 
Jerusalem.  To  the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary, 
whose  philosophy  was  enlightened  and  in- 
genuous, monotheism  and  polytheism 
seemed  perfectly  innocent  and  compatible. 
To  say  God  or  the  gods  was  only  to  use  dif- 
ferent expressions  for  the  same  influence, 
now  viewed  in  its  abstract  unity  and  corre- 
lation with  all  existence,  now  viewed  in  its 
various  manifestations  in  moral  hfe,  in  na- 
ture, or  in  history.  So  that  what  in  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics  meets  us  at  every 
step — the  combination  of  monotheism  with 
polytheism — is  no  contradiction,  but  merely 
an  intelligent  variation  of  phrase  to  indicate 
various  aspects  or  functions  in  physical  and 
moral  things.  When  rehgion  appears  to  us 
in  this  light  its  contradictions  and  contro- 
versies lose  all  their  bitterness.  Each  doc- 
trine will  simply  represent  the  moral  plane 
on  which  they  five  who  have  devised  or 
adopted  it.  Religions  will  thus  be  better  or 
worse,  never  true  or  false.  We  shall  be  able 
to  lend  ourselves  to  each  in  turn,  and  seek 
to  draw  from  it  the  secret  of  its  inspiration. 


9  /  SUMMARY 

Naturalism,  we  have  seen,  is  a  speculative  vision  of  man  and  the  cos- 
mos grounded,  the  naturalist  believes,  on  methods  of  responsible  inquiry.  Professor 
Ernest  Nagel  provides  an  important  summary  statement  of  this  vision  in  the 
following  selection.  He  finds  two  theses  central  to  naturalism:  the  primacy  of  or- 
ganized matter,  and  the  plurality  of  things  and  events.  Man's  career  and  destiny 
must,  therefore,  be  seen  as  taking  place  within  nature.  Professor  Nagel  also  ex- 
amines two  objections  to  naturalism:  first,  that  in  relying  on  the  methods  of 
science,  naturalism  has  "stacked  the  cards"  in  its  favor;  second,  in  committing 
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itself  to  science,  naturalism  rests  on  a  faith  similar  to  religious  faith.  He  finds 
these  objections  unwarranted;  and  he  concludes  his  reconsideration  of  naturalism 
by  stating  that  among  the  possible  philosophies  open  to  men's  belief,  naturalism  is 
best  supported  by  the  evidence. 


NATURALISM  RECONSIDERED 


Ernest  Nagel  (1901- 


) 


The  past  quarter  century  has  been  for 
philosophy  in  many  parts  of  the  world  a 
period  of  acute  self-questioning,  engendered 
in  no  small  measure  by  developments  in 
scientific  and  logical  thought,  and  in  part  no 
doubt  by  fundamental  changes  in  the  social 
order.  In  any  event,  there  has  come  about 
a  general  loss  of  confidence  in  the  compe- 
tence of  philosophy  to  provide  hy  way  of  a 
distinctive  intellectual  method  a  basic 
ground-plan  of  the  cosmos,  or  for  that  mat- 
ter to  contribute  to  knowledge  of  any  pri- 
mary subject  matter  except  by  becoming  a 
specialized  positive  science  and  subjecting 
itself  to  the  discipline  of  empirical  inquiry. 
Although  the  abysses  of  human  ignorance 
are  undeniably  profound,  it  has  also  become 
apparent  that  ignorance,  like  actual  knowl- 
edge, is  of  many  special  and  heterogeneous 
things ;  and  we  have  come  to  think,  like  the 
fox  and  unlike  the  hedgehog  of  whom  Mr. 
Isaiah  Berlin  has  recently  reminded  us,^  that 
there  are  a  great  many  things  which  are  al- 
ready known  or  remain  to  be  discovered, 
but  that  there  is  no  one  "big  thing"  which. 

The  selection  is  from  Ernest  Nagel,  "Natural- 
ism Reconsidered,"  Proceedings  oj  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Association,  28  (1954-55), 
pp.  5-17,  with  omissions.  Reprinted  in  Nagel, 
Logic  Without  Metaphysics,  Copyright  1956 
by  The  Free  Press,  a  corporation.  Used  by 
permission  of  the  American  Philosophical  As- 
sociation, The  Free  Press,  and  the  author. 
[iThis  reference  is  to  the  use  by  Sir  Isaiah 
Berlin  in  his  book.  The  Hedgehog  and  the 
Fox  (London,  1953),  of  a  line  from  the  Greek 
poet  Archilochus:  "The  fox  knows  many 
things,  but  the  hedgehog  knows  one  big 
thing."  Ed.l 


if  known,  would  make  everything  else  co- 
herent and  unlock  the  mystery  of  creation. 
In  consequence,  many  of  us  have  ceased  to 
emulate  the  great  system-builders  in  the 
history  of  philosophy.  In  partial  imitation 
of  the  strategy  of  modem  science,  and  in 
the  hope  of  achieving  responsibly  held  con- 
clu.sions  about  matters  concerning  which  we 
could  acciuire  genuine  competence,  we  have 
tended  to  become  speciahsts  in  our  profes- 
sional acti\dties.  We  have  come  to  direct  our 
best  energies  to  the  resolution  of  limited 
problems  and  puzzles  that  emerge  in  the 
analysis  of  scientific  and  ordinary-  discourse, 
in  the  evaluation  of  claims  to  knowledge, 
in  the  interpretation  of  vahdation  of  ethical 
and  esthetic  judgments,  and  in  the  assess- 
ment of  types  of  human  experience.  I  hope 
I  shall  not  be  regarded  as  offensive  in  stat- 
ing my  impression  that  the  majority  of  the 
best  minds  among  us  have  turned  away 
from  the  conception  of  the  philosopher  as 
the  spectator  of  all  time  and  existence,  and 
have  concentrated  on  restricted  but  man- 
ageable questions,  with  almost  dehberate 
unconcern  for  the  bearing  of  their  often 
minute  investigations  upon  an  mclusive  Adew 
of  nature  and  man.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  philosophers  like 
other  men  conduct  their  hves  within  the 
framework  of  certain  comprehensive  if  not 
always  explicit  assimiptions  about  the  world 
they  inhabit.  These  assumptions  color  eval- 
uations of  major  ideals  and  proposed  poli- 
cies. I  also  suspect  that  the  directions  taken 
by  analyses  of  specific  intellectual  problems 
are  frequently  if  subtly  controlled  by  the 
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expressed  or  tacit  beliefs  philosophers  hold 
concerning  the  over-all  nature  of  things,  by 
their  views  on  human  destiny,  and  by  their 
conceptions  of  the  scope  of  human  reason. 
But  conversely,  resolutions  of  special  prob- 
lems made  plausible  by  recent  philosophical 
analysis,  as  well  as  by  the  findings  of  vari- 
ous positive  sciences,  seem  to  me  to  support 
certain  broad  generalizations  about  the  cos- 
mos and  to  disconform  others.  It  is  clearly 
desirable  that  such  basic  intellectual  com- 
mitments, which  are  at  once  the  matrix  and 
the  outcome  of  inquiries  into  specific  prob- 
lems, be  made  as  exphcit  as  possible.  A  phi- 
losopher who  is  a  reflective  man  by  profes- 
sion, certainly  owes  it  to  himself  to 
articulate,  if  only  occasionally,  what  sort  of 
world  he  thinks  he  inhabits,  and  to  make 
clear  to  himself  where  approximately  hes 
the  center  of  his  convictions. 

The  discharge  of  the  important  obliga- 
tion which  is  mine  this  evening,  seems  to 
me  an  appropriate  occasion  for  stating  as 
simply  and  as  succinctly  as  I  can  the  sub- 
stance of  those  intellectual  commitments  I 
like  to  call  "naturaUsm."  The  label  itself  is 
of  no  importance,  but  I  use  it  partly  be- 
cause of  its  historical  associations,  and 
partly  because  it  is  a  reminder  that  the  doc- 
trines for  which  it  is  a  name  are  neither  new 
nor  vmtried.  With  Santayana,  I  prefer  not 
to  accept  in  philosophic  debate  what  I  do 
not  believe  when  I  am  not  arguing;  and 
naturalism  as  I  construe  it  merely  formu- 
lates what  centuries  of  human  experience 
have  repeatedly  confirmed.  At  anj^  rate, 
naturalism  seems  to  me  a  sound  generahzed 
account  of  the  world  encountered  in  prac- 
tice and  in  critical  reflection,  and  a  just 
perspective  upon  the  human  scene.  I  wish  to 
state  briefly  and  hence  with  httle  support- 
ing argument  what  I  take  to  be  its  major 
tenets,  and  to  defend  it  against  some  recent 
criticisms. 

Claims  to  knowledge  cannot  ultimately 
be  divorced  from  an  evaluation  of  the  in- 
tellectual methods  used  to  support  those 


claims.  It  is  nevertheless  unfortunate  that 
in  recent  years  naturaUsts  in  philosophy 
have  so  frequently  permitted  their  alle- 
giance to  a  dependable  method  of  inquiry  to 
obscure  their  substantive  views  on  things  in 
general.  For  it  is  the  inclusive  intellectual 
image  of  nature  and  man  which  naturahsm 
supplies  that  sets  it  off  from  other  compre- 
hensive philosophies.  In  my  conception  of 
it,  at  any  rate,  naturahsm  embraces  a  gen- 
eralized account  of  the  cosmic  scheme  and 
of  man's  place  in  it,  as  well  as  a  logic  of 
inquirj^ 

I  hasten  to  add,  however,  that  natural- 
ism does  not  offer  a  theory  of  nature  in  the 
sense  that  Newtonian  mechanics,  for  exam- 
ple, provides  a  theory  of  motion.  Naturalism 
does  not,  like  the  latter,  specify  a  set  of 
substantive  principles  with  the  help  of 
which  the  detailed  course  of  concrete  hap- 
penings can  be  explained  or  understood. 
Moreover,  the  principles  affirmed  by  nat- 
urahsm are  not  proposed  as  competitors  or 
underpinnings  for  any  of  the  special  the- 
ories which  the  positive  sciences  assert.  Nor, 
finally,  does  naturalism  offer  its  general 
view  of  nature  and  man  as  the  product  of 
some  special  philosophical  mode  of  know- 
ing. The  account  of  things  proposed  by 
naturalism  is  a  distillation  from  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  usual  way  in  daily  encoun- 
ters with  the  world  or  in  speciahzed  scien- 
tific inquiry.  Naturalism  articulates  features 
of  the  world  which,  because  they  have  be- 
come so  obvious,  are  rarely  mentioned  in 
discussions  of  special  subject  matter,  but 
which  distinguish  our  actual  world  from 
other  conceivable  worlds.  The  major  af- 
firmations of  naturahsm  are  accorchngly 
meager  in  content;  but  the  principles 
affirmed  are  nevertheless  effective  guides  in 
responsible  criticism  and  evaluation. 

Two  theses  seem  to  me  central  to  natu- 
rahsm as  I  conceive  it.  The  first  is  the  ex- 
istential and  causal  primacy  of  organized 
matter  in  the  executive  order  of  nature. 
This  is  the  assumption  that  the  occurrence 
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of  events,  qualities  and  processes,  and  the 
characteristic  behaviors  of  various  individ- 
uals, are  contingent  on  the  organization  of 
spatio-temporally  located  bodies,  whose  in- 
ternal structures  and  external  relations  de- 
termine and  limit  the  appearance  and  dis- 
appearance of  everything  that  happens. 
That  this  is  so,  is  one  of  the  best-tested  con- 
clusions of  experience.  We  are  frequently 
ignorant  of  the  special  conditions  under 
which  things  come  into  being  or  pass  away; 
but  we  have  also  found  repeatedly  that 
when  we  look  closely,  we  eventually  ascer- 
tain at  least  the  approximate  and  gross 
conditions  under  which  events  occur,  and 
we  discover  that  those  conditions  invariably 
consist  of  some  more  or  less  complex  organi- 
zation of  material  substances.  Naturalism 
does  not  maintain  that  only  what  is  material 
exists,  since  many  things  noted  in  experi- 
ence, for  example,  modes  of  action,  relations 
of  meaning,  dreams,  joys,  plans,  aspirations, 
are  not  as  such  material  bodies  or  organiza- 
tions of  material  bodies.  What  naturalism 
does  assert  as  a  truth  about  nature  is  that 
though  jorms  of  behavior  or  junctions  of 
material  systems  are  indefeasibly  parts  of 
nature,  forms  and  functions  are  not  them- 
selves agents  in  their  own  realization  or  in 
the  realization  of  anything  else.  In  the  con- 
ception of  nature's  processes  which  natural- 
ism affirms,  there  is  no  place  for  the  opera- 
tion of  disembodied  forces,  no  place  for  an 
immaterial  spirit  directing  the  course  of 
events,  no  place  for  the  survival  of  person- 
ahty  after  the  corruption  of  the  body  which 
exhibits  it. 

The  second  major  contention  of  natural- 
ism is  that  the  manifest  plurality  and 
variety  of  things,  of  their  qualities  and  their 
functions,  are  an  irreducible  feature  of  the 
cosmos,  not  a  deceptive  appearance  cloaking 
some  more  homogeneous  "ultimate  reality'' 
or  transempirical  substance,  and  that  the 
sequential  orders  in  which  events  occur  or 
the  manifold  relations  of  dependence  in 
which  things  exist  are  contingent  connec- 


tions, not  the  embodiments  of  a  fixed  and 
unified  pattern  of  logically  nece.s.'^ar}-  link.s. 
The  existential  primacy  of  organized  mat- 
ter does  not  make  illu.sory  either  the  rela- 
tively fjcrmanent  or  the  comparatively 
transient  characters  and  forms  which  .spe- 
cial configurations  of  bodies  may  po.s.ses.=. 
In  particular,  although  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  the  human  scene  is  precariou.s  and 
is  dependent  on  a  balance  of  forces  that 
doubtless  will  not  endure  indefinitely,  and 
even  though  its  distinctive  traits  are  not 
pervasive  throughout  space,  it  is  nonethe- 
less as  much  a  part  of  the  "ultimate"  furni- 
ture of  the  world,  and  is  as  genuine  a  sample 
of  what  "really"  exists,  as  are  atoms  and 
stars.  There  undoubtedly  occur  integrated 
systems  of  bodies,  such  as  biological  organ- 
isms, which  have  the  capacity  because  of 
their  material  organization  to  maintain 
themselves  and  the  direction  of  their  char- 
acteristic activities.  But  there  is  no  positive 
evidence,  and  much  negative  e\"idence,  for 
the  supposition  that  all  existential  struc- 
tures are  teleological  systems  in  this  sense, 
or  for  the  view  that  whatever  occurs  is  a 
phase  in  a  unitarj',  teleologically  organized, 
and  all-inclusive  process  or  system.  ...  In 
brief,  if  naturalism  is  true,  irreducible  va- 
riety and  logical  contingency  are  fundamen- 
tal traits  of  the  world  we  actually  inhabit. 
The  orders  and  connections  of  things  are  all 
accessible  to  rational  inquirj*;  but  these 
orders  and  connections  are  not  all  derivable 
by  deductive  methods  from  any  set  of  prem- 
ises that  deductive  reason  can  certify. 

It  is  in  this  framework  of  general  ideas 
that  naturalism  emnsages  the  career  and 
destiny  of  man.  Naturalism  A-iews  the 
emergence  and  the  continuance  of  hiunan 
society  as  dependent  on  physical  and  physi- 
ological conditions  that  have  not  always 
obtained,  and  that  will  not  permanently 
endure.  But  it  does  not  in  consequence  re- 
gard man  and  his  works  as  intrusions  into 
nature,  any  more  than  it  construes  as  intru- 
sions the  presence  of  heavenly  bodies  or  of 
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terrestrial  protozoa.  The  stars  are  no  more 
foreign  to  the  cosmos  than  are  men,  even  if 
the  conditions  for  the  existence  of  both  stars 
and  men  are  reahzed  only  occasionally  or 
only  in  a  few  regions.  Indeed,  the  conception 
of  human  life  as  a  war  with  nature,  as  a 
struggle  with  an  implacable  foe  that  has 
doomed  man  to  extinction,  is  but  an  in- 
verted theology,  with  a  maUcious  Devil  in 
the  seat  of  Omnipotence.  It  is  a  conception 
that  is  immodest  as  well  as  anthropomor- 
phic in  the  importance  it  imputes  to  man  in 
the  scheme  of  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  affirmation  that 
nature  is  man's  "home"  as  much  as  it  is 
the  "home"  of  anything  else,  and  the  denial 
that  cosmic  forces  are  intent  on  destroying 
the  human  scene,  do  not  warrant  the  inter- 
pretation that  every  sector  of  nature  is 
exphcable  in  terms  of  traits  known  to  char- 
acterize only  human  individuals  and  human 
actions.  Man  undoubtedly  possesses  charac- 
teristics which  are  shared  by  everything 
that  exists;  but  he  also  manifests  traits  and 
capacities  that  appear  to  be  distinctive  of 
him.  Is  anything  gained  but  confusion  when 
all  forms  of  dependence  between  things, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate,  and  all  types 
of  behaviors  they  display,  are  subsumed  un- 
der distinctions  that  have  an  identifiable 
content  only  in  reference  to  the  human 
psyche?  Measured  by  the  illumination  they 
bring,  there  is  nothing  to  differentiate  the 
thesis  that  human  traits  are  nothing  but 
the  properties  of  bodies  which  can  be  for- 
mulated exclusively  in  the  language  of  cur- 
rent physical  theory,  from  the  view  that 
every  change  and  every  mode  of  operation, 
in  whatever  sector  of  the  cosmos  it  may  be 
encountered,  is  simply  an  illustration  of 
some  category  pertinent  to  the  description 
of  human  behavior.  .  .  . 

Human  nature  and  history,  in  short,  are 
human  nature  and  history,  not  the  history 
and  nature  of  anything  else,  however  much 
knowledge  of  other  things  contributes  to  a 
just  appraisal  of  what  man  is.  In  particular. 


the  adequacy  of  proposed  ideals  for  human 
hfe  must  be  judged,  not  in  terms  of  their 
causes  and  origins,  but  in  reference  to  how 
the  pursuit  and  possible  realization  of  ideals 
contribute  to  the  organization  and  release  of 
human  energies.  Men  are  animated  by  many 
springs  of  action,  no  one  of  which  is  in- 
trinsically good  or  evil ;  and  a  moral  ideal  is 
the  imagined  satisfaction  of  some  complex 
of  impulses,  desires,  and  needs.  When  ideals 
are  handled  responsibly,  they  therefore 
function  as  hypotheses  for  achieving  a  bal- 
anced exercise  of  human  powers.  Moral 
ideals  are  not  self-certifying,  any  more  than 
are  the  theories  of  the  physical  sciences; 
and  evidence  drawn  from  experienced  satis- 
factions is  required  to  vahdate  them,  how- 
ever difficult  may  be  the  process  of  sifting 
and  weighing  the  available  data.  Moral 
problems  arise  from  a  conffict  of  specific 
impulses  and  interests.  They  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  effectively  resolved  by  invoking 
standards  derived  from  the  study  of  non- 
human  nature,  or  of  what  is  allegedly  be- 
yond nature.  If  moral  problems  can  be 
resolved  at  all,  they  can  be  resolved  only  in 
the  light  of  specific  human  capacities,  his- 
torical circumstance  and  acquired  skills,  and 
the  opportunities  (revealed  by  an  imagina- 
tion disciplined  by  knowledge)  for  altering 
the  physical  and  social  environment  and  for 
redirecting  habitual  behaviors.  Moreover, 
since  human  virtues  are  in  part  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  society  in  which  human  powers 
are  matured,  a  naturahstic  moral  theory  is 
at  the  same  time  a  critique  of  civihzation, 
that  is,  a  critique  of  the  institutions  that 
channel  human  energies,  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  various  forms 
and  arrangements  of  society  for  bringing  en- 
during satisfactions  to  individual  human 
careers. 

These  are  the  central  tenets  of  what  I 
take  to  be  philosophical  naturalism.  They 
are  tenets  which  are  supported  by  compell- 
ing empirical  evidence,  rather  than  dicta 
based  on  dogmatic  preference.  In  my  view 
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of  it,  naturalism  does  not  dismiss  every 
other  different  conception  of  the  scheme  of 
things  as  logically  impossible;  and  it  does 
not  rule  out  all  alternatives  to  itself  on  a 
priori  grounds.  It  is  possible,  I  think,  to 
conceive  without  logical  inconsistency  a 
world  in  which  disembodied  forces  are  dy- 
namic agents,  or  in  which  whatever  happens 
is  a  manifestation  of  an  unfolding  logical 
pattern.  In  such  possible  worlds  it  would  be 
an  error  to  be  a  naturalist.  But  philosophy 
is  not  identical  with  pure  mathematics,  and 
its  ultimate  concern  is  with  the  actual 
world,  even  though  philosophy  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  actual  world 
contains  creatures  who  can  envisage  possible 
worlds  and  who  employ  different  logical 
procedures  for  deciding  which  hypothetical 
world  is  the  actual  one.  It  is  partly  for  this 
reason  that  contemporary  naturalists  de- 
vote so  much  attention  to  methods  of  evalu- 
ating evidence.  When  naturalists  give  their 
allegiance  to  the  method  of  intelligence  com- 
monly designated  as  the  method  of  modern 
empirical  science,  they  do  so  because  that 
method  appears  to  be  the  most  assured  way 
of  achieving  reliable  knowledge. 

As  judged  by  that  method,  the  evidence 
in  my  opinion  is  at  present  conclusive  for 
the  truth  of  naturaUsm,  and  it  is  tempting 
to  suppose  that  no  one  familiar  with  the 
evidence  can  fail  to  acknowledge  that  phi- 
losophy. Indeed,  some  commentators  there 
are  who  assert  that  all  philosophies  are  at 
bottom  only  expressions  in  different  idioms 
of  the  same  conceptions  about  the  nature  of 
things,  so  that  the  strife  of  philosophic  sys- 
tems is  mainly  a  conflict  over  essentially 
hnguistic  matters.  Yet  many  thinkers  for 
whom  I  have  a  profound  respect  explicitly 
reject  naturalism,  and  their  espousal  of  con- 
trary views  seems  to  me  incompatible  with 
the  irenic  claim  that  we  really  are  in  agree- 
ment on  fundamentals. 

Although  I  do  not  have  the  time  this 
evening  to  consider  systematically  the  criti- 
cisms currently  made  of  naturalism,  I  do 


wish  to  examine  briefly  two  repeatedly 
voiced  objectioas  which,  if  valid,  would  in 
my  opinion  seriou.sly  jeopardize  the  integ- 
rity and  adequacy  of  naturalism  a.s  a  philos- 
ophy. Stated  summarily,  the  first  objection 
is  that  in  relying  exclusively  on  the  logico- 
empirical  method  of  modem  science  for 
establishing  cognitive  claims,  naturalists  are 
in  effect  stacking  the  cards  in  their  own 
favor,  since  thereby  all  alternative  philos- 
ophies are  antecedently  disquaUfied.  It  Is 
maintained,  for  example,  that  naturalism 
rejects  any  hypothesis  about  transempirical 
causes  or  time-transcending  spiritual  sub- 
stances as  factors  in  the  order  of  things,  not 
because  such  hypotheses  are  actually  shown 
to  be  false,  but  simply  because  the  logic  of 
proof  adopted  dismisses  as  irrelevant  any 
evidence  which  might  estabhsh  them. 

This  criticism  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
have  merit:  the  logico-empirical  method  of 
evaluating  cognitive  claims  to  which  natu- 
ralists subscribe  does  not  eliminate  by  fiat 
any  hypothesis  about  existence  for  which 
evidence  can  be  procured,  that  is,  e\'idence 
that  in  the  last  resort  can  be  obtained 
through  sensory  or  introspective  obser^-a- 
tion.  Thus,  anyone  who  asserts  a  hj-pothesis 
postulating  a  transempirical  ground  for  all 
existence,  presumably  seeks  to  understand 
in  terms  of  that  ground  the  actual  occur- 
rences in  nature,  and  to  account  thereby  for 
what  actually  happens  as  distinct  from  what 
is  merely  imagined  to  happen.  There  must 
therefore  be  some  connection  between  the 
postulated  character  of  the  hypothetical 
transempirical  ground,  and  the  empirically 
observable  traits  in  the  world  around  us; 
for  otherwise  the  hypothesis  is  otiose,  and 
not  relevant  to  the  spatio-temporal  proc- 
esses of  nature.  This  does  not  mean,  as  some 
critics  of  naturalism  suppose  the  latter  to 
maintain,  that  the  hypothetical  trans- 
empirical ground  must  be  characterized 
exclusively  in  terms  of  the  observable  prop- 
erties of  the  world,  any  more  than  that  the 
sub-microscopic    particles    and    processes 
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which  current  physical  theory  postulates 
must  be  logical  constructions  out  of  the  ob- 
servable traits  of  macroscopic  objects.  But 
it  does  mean  that  unless  the  hypothesis  im- 
plies, even  if  only  by  a  circuitous  route, 
some  statements  about  empirical  data,  it  is 
not  adequate  to  the  task  for  which  it  is  pro- 
posed. If  naturalists  reject  hypotheses 
about  transempirical  substances,  they  do 
not  do  so  arbitrarily.  They  reject  such  hy- 
potheses either  because  their  relevance  to 
the  going  concerns  of  nature  is  not  estab- 
hshed,  or  because,  though  their  relevance  is 
not  in  question,  the  actual  evidence  does  not 
support  them. 

Nor  does  naturahsm  dismiss  as  unim- 
portant and  without  consideration  experi- 
ences such  as  of  the  holy,  of  divine  illmni- 
nation,  or  of  mystical  ecstasy,  experiences 
wliich  are  of  the  greatest  moment  in  the 
hves  of  many  men,  and  which  are  often 
taken  to  signify  the  presence  and  operation 
of  some  purely  spiritual  reahty.  Such  ex- 
periences have  dimensions  of  meaning  for 
those  who  have  undergone  them,  that  are 
admittedly  not  on  par  with  the  import  of 
more  common  experiences  like  those  of 
physical  hunger,  general  well-being,  or  feel- 
ings of  remorse  and  guilt.  Yet  such  experi- 
ences are  nonetheless  events  among  other 
events;  and  though  they  may  be  evidence 
for  something,  their  sheer  occurrence  does 
not  certify  what  they  are  evidence  for,  any 
more  than  the  sheer  occurrence  of  dreams, 
hopes,  and  delusions  authenticates  the  ac- 
tual existence  of  their  ostensible  objects.  In 
particular,  whether  the  experience  labelled 
as  an  experience  of  divine  illumination  is 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  a  divinity,  is  a 
question  to  be  settled  by  inquiry,  not  by 
dogmatic  affirmations  or  denials.  .  .  . 

There  is,  however,  a  further  objection  to 
naturahsm,  to  the  effect  that  in  committing 
itself  to  the  logic  of  scientific  proof,  it  is 
quite  analogous  to  religious  belief  in  resting 
on  unsupported  and  indemonstrable  faith. 
For  that  logic  allegedly  involves  assump- 


tions like  the  uniformity  of  nature  or  similar 
principles  which  transcend  experience,  can- 
not be  justified  empirically,  and  yet  provide 
the  premises  that  constitute  the  ultimate 
warrant  for  the  conclusions  of  empirical  in- 
quiry. But  if  naturahsm  is  thus  based  on 
unprovable  articles  of  faith,  on  what  cogent 
grounds  can  it  reject  a  different  conception 
of  the  true  order  of  governance  of  events 
which  rests  on  a  different  faith? 

I  cannot  here  deal  adequately  with  the 
complex  issues  raised  by  this  objection.  Its 
point  is  not  satisfactorily  turned  by  claim- 
ing, as  some  have  done,  that  instead  of  being 
articles  of  faith,  the  alleged  indemonstrable 
postulates  of  scientific  method  are  simply 
rules  of  the  scientific  game  which  dejine 
what  in  that  game  is  to  be  understood  by 
the  words  "knowledge"  and  "evidence."  As 
I  see  it,  however,  the  objection  has  force 
only  for  those  whose  ideal  of  reason  is  dem- 
onstration, and  who  therefore  refuse  to 
dignify  anything  as  genuine  knowledge  un- 
less it  is  demonstrable  from  self-luminous 
and  self-evident  premises.  But  if,  as  I  also 
think,  that  ideal  is  not  universally  appropri- 
ate, and  if,  furthermore,  a  wholesale  justifi- 
cation for  knowledge  and  its  methods  is  an 
unreasonable  demand  and  a  misplaced  ef- 
fort, the  objection  appears  as  quite  point- 
less. .  .  . 

It  is  almost  painful  to  have  to  make  a 
point  of  the  elementary  fact  that  whatever 
may  happen  to  be  the  range  of  special  inter- 
ests and  sensibihties  of  individual  natural- 
ists, there  is  no  incompatibiUty,  whether 
logical  or  psychological,  between  maintain- 
ing that  warranted  knowledge  is  secured 
only  through  the  use  of  a  definite  logical 
method,  and  recognizing  that  the  world  can 
be  experienced  in  many  other  ways  than  by 
knowing  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  out- 
standing exponents  of  naturalism,  in  our 
own  time  as  well  as  in  the  past,  have  ex- 
hibited an  unequaled  and  tender  sensitivity 
to  the  esthetic  and  moral  dimensions  of  hu- 
man experience;   and  they  have  been  not 
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only  movingly  eloquent  celebrants  of  the 
role  of  moral  idealism  and  of  intellectual 
and  esthetic  contemplation  in  human  life, 
but  also  vigorous  defenders  of  the  distinc- 
tive character  of  these  values  against  facile 
attempts  to  reduce  them  to  something  else. 
It  seems  to  me  singularly  inept,  more- 
over, to  indict  naturalism  as  a  philosophy 
without  a  sense  for  the  tragic  aspects  of  life. 
For  unlike  many  world-views,  naturalism 
offers  no  cosmic  consolation  for  the  unmer- 
ited defeats  and  undeserved  sufferings  which 
all  men  experience  in  one  form  or  another. 
It  has  never  sought  to  conceal  its  view  of 
human  destiny  as  an  episode  between  two 
oblivions.  To  be  sure,  naturalism  is  not  a 
philosophy  of  despair.  For  one  facet  in  its 
radical  pluralism  is  the  truth  that  a  human 
good  is  nonetheless  a  good,  despite  its  tran- 
sitory existence.  There  doubtless  are  foolish 
optimists  among  those  professing  natural- 
ism, though  naturalism  has  no  monopoly  in 
this  respect,  and  it  is  from  other  quarters 
that  one  usually  receives  glad  tidings  of  a 
universal  nostrum.  But  in  any  event,  neither 
the  pluralism  so  central  to  naturalism,  nor 
its  cultivation  of  scientific  reason,  is  com- 
patible with  any  dogmatic  assumption  to 
the  effect  that  men  can  be  liberated  from 
all  the  sorrows  and  evils  to  which  they  are 


now  heirs,  through  the  eventual  advances 
of  science  and  the  institution  of  appropriate 
physical  and  social  innovations.  Indeed,  why 
suppose  that  a  philosophy  which  i.s  we<Jded 
to  the  use  of  the  sober  logic  of  scientific  in- 
telligence, should  thereby  be  committed  to 
the  dogma  that  there  are  no  irremediable 
evils?  On  the  contrary,  human  rea.son  is 
potent  only  again.st  evils  that  are  remedi- 
able. At  the  same  time,  since  it  is  impo.s.=ible 
to  decide  responsibly,  antecedent  to  in- 
quiry, which  of  the  many  human  ills  can  he 
mitigated  if  not  eradicated  by  extending  the 
operations  of  scientific  reason  into  human 
affairs,  naturahsm  is  not  a  philosophy  of 
general  renunciation,  even  though  it  recog- 
nizes that  it  is  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
be  equably  resigned  to  what,  in  the  light  of 
available  evidence,  cannot  be  avoided.  Hu- 
man reason  is  not  an  omnipotent  instru- 
ment for  the  achievement  of  human  goods ; 
but  it  is  the  only  instrument  we  do  possess, 
and  it  is  not  a  contemptible  one.  Although 
naturahsm  is  acutely  sensitive  to  the  actual 
limitations  of  rational  effort,  those  limita- 
tions do  not  warrant  a  romantic  philosophy 
of  general  despair,  and  they  do  not  blind 
naturalism  to  the  possibilities  imphcit  in 
the  exercise  of  disciplined  reason  for  realiz- 
ing human  excellence. 
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A  broad  historical  survey  of  materialism 
is  given  in  F.  H.  Lange's  History  of  Mate- 
rialism (Nev/  York,  1926),  although  natu- 
ralists have  frequently  given  their  own 
interpretive  ^^ews  of  that  history  for  them- 
selves; see,  for  example,  Santayana's  essay 
on  Lucretius  in  Three  Philosophical  Poets 
(Cambridge,  1910).  A  great  number  of  vol- 
umes trace  the  rise  of  modern  science,  in- 
cluding its  philosophical  assumptions,  from 
the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present. 
Among  the  most  valuable  of  these  works  are 


Herbert  Butterfield's  The  Origins  of  Mod- 
ern Science  (New  York,  1951)  and  A.  R. 
Hall,  The  Scientific  Revolution  (Boston. 
1954).  The  varieties  of  naturalism,  includ- 
ing those  of  a  pragmatic  temper,  are  repre- 
sented in  such  works  as  Samuel  Alexander, 
Space,  Time  and  Deity,  2  vols.  (London. 
1920") ;  John  Dewey's  many  books,  including 
especially  Experience  and  Xature  (Chicago, 
1925);  J.  B.  Pratt,  Naturalism  (Xew 
Haven,  1939);  the  writings  of  Santayana; 
and  F.  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  Xature  and  Mind 
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(New  York,  1937).  Two  of  these  thinkers, 
Dewey  and  Santayana,  are  included  in  the 
series  of  volumes.  The  Library  of  Living 
Philosophers,  edited  by  P.  A.  Schilpp.  Two 
anthologies  may  also  be  of  interest  to  the 


student:  R.  W.  Sellars,  V.  J.  McGill,  and 
M.  Farber  (eds.).  Philosophy  for  the  Future 
(New  York,  1949),  and  Y.  H.  Krikorian 
(ed.),  Naturalism  and  the  Human  Spirit 
(New  York,  1944). 


IV 
POSITIVISM 


HUME  /  RUSSELL  /  POINCARE 

PEARSON  /  STEVENSON 

RICHARDS  /     POPPER  /  CARNAP 

AYER  /  FEIGL 


The  term  "positivism"  was  first  associated  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
eccentric  French  thinker  Augiiste  Comte  (1798-1857).  By  it  he  meant  that  the 
highest  form  of  knowledge  is  simple  description  of  sensorj-  experience.  He  based 
this  view  on  an  evolutionary  "law  of  three  stages/'  which  he  believed  he  had  dis- 
covered in  1822.  The  three  stages  are  the  theological,  where  spiritual,  anthropo- 
morphic beings  are  appealed  to  to  explain  natural  phenomena ;  the  metaphysical, 
where  these  beings  are  depersonalized  and  become  forces  and  essences;  and  the 
positive,  where  explanation  of  phenomena  proceeds  by  scientific  description.^  Al- 
though this  law  is  Comte 's  discovery,  the  basic  ideas  of  positivism  are  found  in 
numerous  thinkers;  and  actually,  contemporary  positivists  rely  very  little  on 
Comte's  thought  in  the  development  of  their  philosophies. 

Like  naturalism,  positivism  holds  that  science  alone  provides  reliable 
knowledge  of  nature;  indeed,  in  some  ways  it  goes  farther  than  naturalism  in  its 
emphasis  on  science.  But  it  differs  from  naturalism  in  two  fundamental  ways:  its 
analysis  of  science  is  based  more  on  logic  than  on  the  psychological  categories  of 
doubt  and  belief;  and  it  is  more  explicitly — even  at  times  vehemently — antimeta- 
physical. 

Central  to  the  positivisit's  analysis  of  knowledge  is  the  distinction  be- 

iThe   student    may   find   this   view  developed   in   Comte's  book,    The   Positive   Philosophy 
(tr.  Harriet  Martineau)  (New  York:  Calvin  Blanchard,  1S55). 
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tween  analytic  and  synthetic  propositions.  Analytic  propositions  are  those  whose 
truth  value  depends  on  the  terms  occurring  in  them,  as,  "No  bachelors  are  mar- 
ried"; synthetic  propositions  are  those  that  refer  to  facts  and  whose  truth  depends 
on  a  relation  to  them,  as,  "There  is  gold  in  Siberia."  The  positivist  believes  that 
the  former  group,  made  up  of  propositions  that  contain  no  factual  content,  really 
consists  only  of  tautologies.  With  them,  truth  and  falsehood  can  be  determined  by 
logical  and  linguistic  analysis.  The  second  group,  containing  all  propositions  hav- 
ing factual  meaning,  belongs  entirely  to  the  sciences;  and  there  are  no  factual 
propositions,  the  positivist  holds,  except  scientific  ones. 

This  division  itself  rules  out  metaphysical  statements  as  cognitive  or 
meaningful.  Yet  there  is  another  positivistic  doctrine,  derived  from  an  analysis  of 
the  "meaning  of  factual  meaning,"  that  is  even  more  explicitly  antimetaphysical. 
This  is  the  verifiability  theory  of  meaning.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
formulate  the  theory  accurately;  in  essence,  they  all  seek  to  define  the  meaning 
of  an  empirical  concept  by  reference  to  the  sensory  observations  that  will  verify 
or  disconfirm  it.  When  a  proposition  involves  such  reference,  it  is  meaningful  and 
open  to  scientific  inquiry;  when  it  does  not,  it  is  (unless  it  is  a  logical  truth) 
only  a  pseudo  statement,  noncognitive  and  nonsense. 

A  third  positivist  doctrine  follows  from  the  preceding  ideas.  All  state- 
ments are  divided  into  three  groups:  cognitive,  such  as  those  of  logic  and  science; 
directive,  which  includes  the  uses  of  language  for  purposes  of  action;  and  emo- 
tive, the  use  of  language  to  express  emotion.  It  is  in  these  latter  two  groups  that 
positivists  put  many  of  the  propositions  of  traditional  philosophy,  including 
ethical,  metaphysical,  and  theological  statements. 

The  student  may  well  ask  after  reading  these  three  theses,  What  then 
is  the  task  of  philosophy?  The  positivist  replies  that  philosophy  is  not  a  separate, 
identifiable  body  of  statements,  but  rather  an  activity  of  analysis.  He  eschews 
speculation  and  the  attempt  to  find  ultimate  meanings,  and  concentrates  rather 
on  the  analysis,  first,  of  key  terms  in  scientific  inquiry,  and  second,  of  discourse 
generally.  Philosophy,  guided  by  the  analytic-synthetic  distinction  and  the  veri- 
fication principle,  is  thus  analysis,  and  its  object  of  study  is  primarily  language. 

The  original  positivism  of  Comte  and  some  of  his  nineteenth-century 
followers  is  identifiable  by  its  concern  with  science.  Contemporary  positivism  is 
in  many,  ways  much  more  sophisticated,  for  it  utilizes  the  recent  developments  in 
logic  in  conducting  its  analyses.  It  is  for  this  reason  frequently  called  logical 
positivism.  It  has  also,  because  of  its  stress  on  scientific  inquiry,  been  termed 
logical  empiricism.  These  different  names,  however,  all  refer  to  the  same  dis- 
tinctive position  in  contemporary  philosophy. 
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The  writings  of  the  British  philosopher  David  Hume  are  a  major 
source  of  some  of  the  ideas  just  outlined.  In  the  following  selection,  Hume  makes 
the  distinction  between  analytic  and  synthetic  propositions,  or,  as  he  calls  them, 
relations  of  ideas  and  matters  of  fact.  The  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  former,  he 
observes,  can  be  determined  "by  the  mere  operation  of  thought."  But  what  of  the 
second  group?  Hume  sees  no  self-contradiction  in  the  statement,  "The  sun  will  not 
rise  tomorrow,"  hard  as  it  may  be  to  believe  it.  How  then  do  we  come  to  accept 
this  belief?  Hume  answers,  through  experience. 

The  next  question  to  ask  concerns  the  basis  of  reasonings  from  experi- 
ence. Hume  finds  this  basis  to  be  the  principle  of  causality,  for  it  is  this  principle 
which  allows  the  distinct  events  of  experience  to  be  tied  together  in  some  meaning- 
ful way.  What  kind  of  principle  is  it?  It  is  not  a  priori,  for  every  effect  is  distinct 
from  its  cause,  and  no  reasoning  can  take  one  from  a  cause  to  its  precise  effect. 
Is  the  principle  then  derived  from  experience?  To  ask  this  question,  however,  is  to 
become  involved  in  a  logical  circle:  experience  is  based  and  depends  on  the 
causal  principle;  hence  experience  cannot  be  utilized  to  warrant  it. 

Hume  therefore  concludes  in  a  metaphysically  skeptical  position.  Meta- 
physical propositions  like  causality  rest  on  no  rational  grounds  whatsoever.  If  we 
use  such  ideas  (and  for  Hume  we  do),  their  only  ground  can  be  the  psychological 
principle  of  custom  or  habit. 

KNOWLEDGE  AND  CAUSALITY 
David  Hume  (1711-1776) 

All  the  objects  of  human  reason  or  in-  this  kind  are  discoverable  by  the  mere  op- 

quiry  may  naturally  be  divided  into  two  eration  of  thought,  without  dependence  on 

kinds,  to  wit,  Relations  of  Ideas,  and  Mat-  what  is  anywhere  existent  in  the  universe. 

ters   of  Fact.   Of  the   first   kind   are   the  Though  there  never  were  a  circle  or  triangle 

sciences  of  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  Arith-  in    nature,    the    truths    demonstrated    by 

metic,  and,  in  short,  every  affirmation  which  EucHd  would  for  ever  retain  their  certainty 

is  either  intuitively  or  demonstratively  cer-  and  evidence. 

tain.  That  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  is  Matters  of  fact,  which  are  the  second 

equal  to  the  square  of  the  two  sides,  is  a  objects   of  human  reason,   are  not   ascer- 

proposition  which  expresses  a  relation  be-  tained  in  the  same  maimer;  nor  is  our  e^•i- 

tween  these  figures.  That  three  times  five  is  dence  of  their  truth,  however  great,  of  a  like 

equal  to  the  half  of  thirty,  expresses  a  rela-  nature  with  the  foregoing.  The  contrary-  of 

tion  between  these  numbers.  Propositions  of  everj-  matter  of  fact  is  still  possible :   be- 

cause  it  can  never  imply  a  contradiction, 

The   selection  is  from   Hume's  An  Inquiry  and  jg  conceived  bv  the  mind  with  the  same 

Concerning  the  Human  Understanding,  in  The  ^^^^^^,  ^^^  distinctness,  as  if  ever  so  con- 

Fhilosophtcal  Works  of  David  Hume,  4  vols.  .         '                   ,.         „,         ,                 .,, 

(Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Co.,  1854),  Vol.  lormable  to  reahty.  That  the  sun  wdl  not 

IV,  pp.  30-54,  with  omissions.  ^^e  tomorrow  is  no  less  inteUigible  a  propo- 
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sition,  and  implies  no  more  contradiction, 
than  the  affirmation,  that  it  will  rise.  We 
should  in  vain,  therefore,  attempt  to  dem- 
onstrate its  falsehood.  Were  it  demonstra- 
tively false,  it  would  imply  a  contradiction, 
and  could  never  be  distinctly  conceived  by 
the  mind. 

It  may  therefore  be  a  subject  worthy  of 
curiosity,  to  inquire  what  is  the  nature  of 
that  evidence,  which  assures  us  of  any  real 
existence  and  matter  of  fact,  beyond  the 
present  testimony  of  our  senses,  or  the  rec- 
ords of  our  memor}^  This  part  of  philos- 
ophy, it  is  observable,  had  been  httle 
cultivated  either  by  the  ancients  or  mod- 
erns; and  therefore  our  doubts  and  errors, 
in  the  prosecution  of  so  important  an  in- 
quiry, may  be  the  more  excusable,  while 
we  march  through  such  difficult  paths  with- 
out any  guide  or  direction.  They  may  even 
prove  useful,  by  exciting  curiosity,  and  de- 
stroying that  imphcit  faith  and  security 
which  is  the  bane  of  all  reasoning  and  free 
inquiry.  The  discovery  of  defects  in  the 
common  philosopher,  if  any  such  there  be, 
will  not,  I  presume,  be  a  discouragement, 
but  rather  an  incitement,  as  is  usual,  to 
attempt  something  more  full  and  satisfac- 
tory than  has  yet  been  proposed  to  the 
pubhc. 

All  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact 
seem  to  be  founded  on  the  relation  of  Cause 
and  Effect.  By  means  of  that  relation  alone 
we  can  go  beyond  the  evidence  of  our  mem- 
ory and  senses.  If  you  were  to  ask  a  man 
why  he  beheves  any  matter  of  fact  which 
is  absent,  for  instance,  that  his  friend  is  in 
the  countrj%  or  in  France,  he  would  give 
you  a  reason,  and  this  reason  would  be 
some  other  fact:  as  a  letter  received  from 
him,  or  the  knowledge  of  his  former  resolu- 
tions and  promises.  A  man,  finding  a  watch 
or  any  other  machine  in  a  desert  island, 
would  conclude  that  there  had  once  been 
men  in  that  island.  All  our  reasonings  con- 
cerning fact  are  of  the  same  nature.  And 
here  it  is  constantly  supposed,  that  there  is 


a  connection  between  the  present  fact  and 
that  which  is  inferred  from  it.  Were  there 
nothing  to  bind  them  together,  the  inference 
would  be  entirely  precarious.  The  hearing 
of  an  articulate  voice  and  rational  dis- 
course in  the  dark,  assures  us  of  the  pres- 
ence of  some  person:  why?  because  these 
are  the  effects  of  the  hmnan  make  and 
fabric,  and  closely  connected  with  it.  If  we 
anatomize  all  the  other  reasonings  of  this 
nature,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  founded 
on  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  and  that 
this  relation  is  either  near  or  remote,  direct 
or  collateral.  Heat  and  fight  are  collateral 
effects  of  fire,  and  the  one  effect  may  justly 
be  inferred  from  the  other. 

If  we  would  satisfy  ourselves,  therefore, 
concerning  the  nature  of  that  evidence 
which  assures  us  of  matters  of  fact,  we  must 
inquire  how  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
cause  and  effect. 

I  shall  venture  to  affirm,  as  a  general 
proposition  which  admits  of  no  exception, 
that  the  knowledge  of  this  relation  is  not,  in 
any  instance,  attained  by  reasonings  a  pri- 
ori; but  arises  entirely  from  experience, 
when  we  find,  that  any  particular  objects 
are  constantly  conjoined  with  each  other. 
Let  an  object  be  presented  to  a  man  of  ever 
so  strong  natural  reason  and  abilities;  if 
that  object  be  entirely  new  to  him,  he  will 
not  be  able,  by  the  most  accurate  examina- 
tion of  its  sensible  quafities,  to  discover  any 
of  its  causes  or  effects.  Adam,  though  his 
rational  faculties  be  supposed,  at  the  very- 
first,  entirely  perfect,  could  not  have  in- 
ferred from  the  fluidity  and  transparency  of 
water  that  it  would  suffocate  him;  or  from 
the  fight  and  warmth  of  fire  that  it  would 
consume  him.  No  object  ever  discovers,  by 
the  quafities  which  appear  to  the  senses,  ei- 
ther the  causes  which  produced  it,  or  the 
effects  which  wiU  arise  from  it ;  nor  can  our 
reason,  unassisted  by  experience,  ever  draw 
any  inference  concerning  real  existence  and 
matter  of  fact. 

This  proposition,  that  causes  and  effects 
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are  discoverable,  not  by  rensov,  but  by  ex- 
perience, will  readily  be  admitted  with 
regard  to  such  objects  as  we  remember  to 
have  once  been  altogether  unknown  to  us; 
since  we  must  be  conscious  of  the  utter  in- 
abiUty  which  we  then  lay  under  of  foretell- 
ing what  would  arise  from  them.  Present 
two  smooth  pieces  of  marble  to  a  man  who 
has  no  tincture  of  natural  philosophy;  he 
will  never  discover  that  they  will  adhere 
together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require 
great  force  to  separate  them  in  a  direct  line, 
while  they  make  so  small  a  resistance  to  a 
lateral  pressure.  Such  events  as  bear  Httle 
analogy  to  the  common  course  of  nature, 
are  also  readily  confessed  to  be  known  only 
by  experience;  nor  does  any  man  imagine 
that  the  explosion  of  gunpowder,  or  the  at- 
traction of  a  loadstone,  could  ever  be  dis- 
covered by  arguments  a  priori.  In  Uke  man- 
ner, when  an  effect  is  supposed  to  depend 
upon  an  intricate  machinery  or  secret  struc- 
ture of  parts,  we  make  no  difficulty  in 
attributing  all  our  knowledge  of  it  to  ex- 
perience. Who  will  assert  that  he  can  give 
the  ultimate  reason,  why  milk  or  bread  is 
proper  nourishment  for  a  man,  not  for  a 
Hon  or  tiger? 

But  the  same  truth  may  not  appear  at 
first  sight  to  have  the  same  evidence  with 
regard  to  events,  which  have  become  famil- 
iar to  us  from  our  first  appearance  in  the 
world,  which  bear  a  close  analogy  to  the 
whole  course  of  nature,  and  which  are  sup- 
posed to  depend  on  the  simple  qualities  of 
objects,  without  any  secret  structure  of 
parts.  We  are  apt  to  imagine,  that  we  could 
discover  these  effects  by  the  mere  operation 
of  our  reason  without  experience.  We  fancy, 
that  we  were  brought  on  a  sudden  into  this 
world,  we  could  at  first  have  inferred,  that 
one  billiard-ball  would  communicate  motion 
to  another  upon  impulse;  and  that  we 
needed  not  to  have  waited  for  the  event,  in 
order  to  pronounce  with  certainty  concern- 
ing it.  Such  is  the  influence  of  custom,  that 
where  it  is  strongest,  it  not  only  covers  our 


natural  ignorance,  hut  even  conceals  itself, 
and  seems  not  to  take  jjlace,  merely  because 
it  is  found  in  the  highest  degree. 

But  to  convince  us,  that  all  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  all  the  operations  of  bodies, 
without  exception,  are  known  only  by  expe- 
rience, the  following  reflections  may  perhaps 
suffice.  Were  any  object  presented  to  us, 
and  were  we  required  to  pronounce  concern- 
ing the  effect  which  will  result  from  it, 
without  consulting  past  observation;  after 
what  manner,  I  beseech  you,  mu.st  the  mind 
proceed  in  this  operation?  It  must  invent 
or  imagine  some  event  which  it  ascribes  to 
the  object  as  its  effect;  and  it  is  plain  that 
this  invention  must  be  entirely  arbitrary. 
The  mind  can  never  possibly  find  the  effect 
in  the  supposed  cause,  by  the  most  accurate 
scrutiny  and  examination.  For  the  effect  is 
totally  different  from  the  cause,  and  conse- 
quently can  never  be  discovered  in  it.  Mo- 
tion in  the  second  billiard-ball  is  a  quite 
distinct  event  from  motion  in  the  first ;  nor 
is  there  any  thing  in  the  one  to  suggest  the 
smaUest  hint  of  the  other.  A  stone  or  piece 
of  metal  raised  into  the  air,  and  left  without 
any  support,  immediately  falls:  but  to  con- 
sider the  matter  a  priori,  is  there  anything 
we  discover  in  this  situation  which  can  be- 
get the  idea  of  a  downward,  rather  than  an 
upward,  or  any  other  motion,  in  the  stone 
or  metal? 

And  as  the  first  imagination  or  invention 
of  a  particular  effect,  in  aU  natural  opera- 
tions, is  arbitrary,  where  we  consult  not 
experience;  so  must  we  also  esteem  the 
supposed  tie  or  connection  between  the 
cause  and  effect  which  binds  them  together, 
and  renders  it  impossible,  that  any  other 
effect  could  result  from  the  operation  of 
that  cause.  When  I  see,  for  instance,  a  bil- 
liard-ball moAang  in  a  straight  line  towards 
another;  even  suppose  motion  in  the  second 
ball  should  by  accident  be  suggested  to  me 
as  the  result  of  their  contact  or  impulse; 
may  I  not  conceive  that  a  hundred  different 
events  mi2:ht  as  well  follow  from  that  cause? 
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May  not  both  these  balls  remain  at  abso- 
lute rest?  May  not  the  first  ball  return  in 
a  straight  line,  or  leap  off  from  the  second 
in  any  line  or  direction?  All  these  supposi- 
tions are  consistent  and  conceivable.  Why 
then  should  we  give  the  preference  to  one, 
which  is  no  more  consistent  or  conceivable 
than  the  rest?  All  our  reasonings  a  priori 
will  never  be  able  to  show  us  any  founda- 
tion for  this  preference. 

In  a  word,  then,  every  effect  is  a  distinct 
event  from  its  cause.  It  could  not,  therefore, 
be  discovered  in  the  cause;  and  the  first  in- 
vention or  conception  of  it,  a  priori,  must 
be  entirely  arbitrary.  And  even  after  it  is 
suggested,  the  conjunction  of  it  with  the 
cause  must  appear  equally  arbitrary;  since 
there  are  always  many  other  effects,  which, 
to  reason,  must  seem  fully  as  consistent  and 
natural.  In  vain,  therefore,  should  we  pre- 
tend to  determine  any  single  event,  or  in- 
fer any  cause  or  effect,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  observation  and  experience.  .  .  . 
'  But  we  have  not  yet  attained  any  toler- 
able satisfaction  with  regard  to  the  question 
first  proposed.  Each  solution  still  gives  rise 
to  a  new  question  as  difficult  as  the  forego- 
ing, and  leads  us  on  to  further  inquiries. 
When  it  is  asked.  What  is  the  nature  of  all 
our  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact? 
the  proper  answer  seems  to  be,  that  they 
are  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and  ef- 
fect. When  again  it  is  asked,  What  is  the 
foundation  of  all  our  reasonings  and  con- 
clusions concerning  that  relation?  it  may  be 
replied  in  one  word,  experience.  But  if  we 
still  carry  on  our  sifting  humor,  and  ask. 
What  is  the  foundation  of  all  conclusions 
from  experience?  this  implies  a  new  ques- 
tion, which  may  be  of  more  difficult  solution 
and  explication.  Philosophers  that  give 
themselves  airs  of  superior  wisdom  and 
sufficiency,  have  a  hard  task  when  they  en- 
counter persons  of  inquisitive  dispositions, 
who  push  them  from  every  corner  to  which 
they  retreat,  and  who  are  sure  at  last  to 
bring  them  to   some   dangerous   dilemma. 


The  best  expedient  to  prevent  this  confu- 
sion, is  to  be  modest  in  our  pretensions, 
and  even  to  discover  the  difl5culty  ourselves 
before  it  is  objected  to  us.  By  this  means  we 
may  make  a  kind  of  merit  of  our  very 
ignorance. 

I  shall  content  myself  in  this  section 
with  an  easy  task,  and  shall  pretend  only 
to  give  a  negative  answer  to  the  question 
here  proposed.  I  say  then,  that  even  after 
we  have  experience  of  the  operations  of 
cause  and  effect,  our  conclusions  from  that 
experience  are  not  founded  on  reasoning,  or 
any  process  of  the  understanding.  This  an- 
swer we  must  endeavor  both  to  explain  and 
to  defend. 

It  must  certainly  be  allowed,  that  nature 
has  kept  us  at  a  great  distance  from  all  her 
secrets,  and  has  afforded  us  only  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  few  superficial  qualities  of  objects; 
while  she  conceals  from  us  those  powers 
and  principles  on  which  the  influence  of 
those  objects  entirely  depends.  Our  senses 
inform  us  of  the  color,  weight,  and  consist- 
ence of  bread;  but  neither  sense  nor  reason 
can  ever  inform  us  of  those  qualities  which 
fit  it  for  the  nourishment  and  support  of  a 
human  body.  Sight  or  feeling  conveys  an 
idea  of  the  actual  motion  of  bodies,  but 
as  to  that  wonderful  force  or  power  which 
would  carry  on  a  moving  body  for  ever  in 
a  continued  change  of  place,  and  which 
bodies  never  lose  but  by  communicating  it 
to  others;  of  this  we  cannot  form  the  most 
distant  conception.  But  notwithstanding  this 
ignorance  of  natural  powers  and  principles, 
we  always  presume  when  we  see  like  sensi- 
ble quahties,  that  they  have  like  secret 
powers,  and  expect  that  effects  similar  to 
those  which  we  have  experienced  will  follow 
from  them.  If  a  body  of  like  color  and  con- 
sistence with  that  bread  which  we  have 
formerly  eat,  be  presented  to  us,  we  make 
no  scruple  of  repeating  the  experiment,  and 
foresee,  with  certainty,  like  nourishment  and 
support.  Now,  this  is  a  process  of  the  mind 
or   thought,    of   which   I    would   willingly 
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know  the  foundation.  It  is  allowed  on  all 
hands,  that  there  is  no  known  connection 
between  the  sensible  qualities  and  the  secret 
powers;  and  consequently,  that  the  mind  is 
not  led  to  form  such  a  conclusion  concern- 
ing their  constant  and  regular  conjunction, 
by  anything  which  it  knows  of  their  nature. 
As  to  past  Experience,  it  can  be  allowed  to 
give  direct  and  certain  information  of  those 
precise  objects  only,  and  that  precise  period 
of  time  which  fell  under  its  cognizance :  but 
why  this  experience  should  be  extended  to 
future  times,  and  to  other  objects,  which, 
for  aught  we  know,  may  be  only  in  appear- 
ance similar,  this  is  the  main  question  on 
which  I  would  insist.  .  .  . 

If  we  be,  therefore,  engaged  by  argu- 
ments to  put  trust  in  past  experience,  and 
make  it  the  standard  of  our  future  judg- 
ment, these  arguments  must  be  probable 
only,  or  such  as  regard  matter  of  fact  and 
real  existence,  according  to  the  division 
above  mentioned.  But  that  there  is  no  argu- 
ment of  this  kind,  must  appear,  if  our 
explication  of  that  species  of  reasoning  be 
admitted  as  sohd  and  satisfactory.  We  have 
said  that  all  arguments  concerning  existence 
are  founded  on  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect;  that  our  knowledge  of  that  relation 
is  derived  entirely  from  experience;  and 
that  all  our  experimental  conclusions  pro- 
ceed upon  the  supposition,  that  the  future 
will  be  conformable  to  the  past.  To  en- 
deavor, therefore,  the  proof  of  this  last  sup- 
position bj^  probable  arguments,  or  argu- 
ments regarding  existence,  must  be  evidently 
going  in  a  circle,  and  taking  that  for 
granted  which  is  the  very  point  in  ques- 
tion. .  .  . 

When  a  man  says,  /  have  found,  in  all 
past  instances,  such  sensible  qualities,  con- 
joined with  such  secret  poivers;  and  when 
he  says,  similar  sensible  qualities  tcill  always 
be  conjoined  vnth  similar  secret  powers;  he 
is  not  guilty  of  a  tautology,  nor  are  these 
propositions  in  any  respect  the  same.  You 
say  that  the  one  proposition  is  an  inference 


from  the  other:  but  you  muHt  confess  that 
the  inference  is  not  intuitive,  neither  Is  it 
demonstrative.  Of  what  nature  i.s  it  then? 
To  say  it  is  experimental,  is  begging  the 
question.  For  all  inferences  from  experience 
suppose,  as  their  foundation,  that  the  future 
will  resemble  the  past,  and  that  .similar 
powers  will  be  conjoined  with  similar  .sensi- 
ble qualities.  If  there  be  any  suspicion  that 
the  course  of  nature  may  change,  and  that 
the  past  may  be  no  rule  for  the  future,  all 
experience  becomes  useless,  and  can  give 
rise  to  no  inference  or  conclusion.  It  is  im- 
possible, therefore,  that  any  arguments  from 
experience  can  prove  this  resemblance  of 
the  past  to  the  future:  since  all  these  argu- 
ments are  founded  on  the  supposition  of 
that  resemblance.  Let  the  course  of  things 
be  allowed  hitherto  ever  so  regular,  that 
alone,  without  some  new  argument  or  infer- 
ence, proves  not  that  for  the  future  it  will 
continue  so.  In  vain  do  you  pretend  to  have 
learned  the  nature  of  bodies  from  your  past 
experience.  Their  secret  nature,  and  conse- 
quently all  their  effects  and  influence,  may 
change,  without  any  change  in  their  sensible 
qualities.  This  happens  sometimes,  and  with 
regard  to  some  objects:  why  may  it  not 
happen  always,  and  with  regard  to  aU  ob- 
jects? What  logic,  what  process  of  argument 
secures  you  against  this  supposition?  My 
practice,  you  say,  refutes  my  doubts.  But 
you  mistake  the  purport  of  my  question. 
As  an  agent,  I  am  quite  satisfied  in  the 
point;  but  as  a  philosopher,  who  has  some 
share  of  curiosity,  I  will  not  say  skepticism, 
I  want  to  learn  the  foundation  of  this  in- 
ference. No  reading,  no  inquiry-  has  yet  been 
able  to  remove  my  difficulty,  or  give  me  sat- 
isfaction in  a  matter  of  such  importance. 
Can  I  do  better  than  propose  the  difficulty 
to  the  public,  even  though,  perhaps.  I  have 
small  hopes  of  obtaining  a  solution?  We 
shall  at  least,  by  this  means,  be  sensible  of 
our  ignorance,  if  we  do  not  augment  our 
knowledge.  .  .  . 

Suppose  a  person,  though  endowed  with 
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the  strongest  facilities  of  reason  and  reflec- 
tion, to  be  brought  on  a  sudden  into  this 
world;  he  would,  indeed,  immediately  ob- 
serve a  continual  succession  of  objects,  and 
one  event  following  another;  but  he  would 
not  be  able  to  discover  any  thing  further. 
He  would  not  at  first,  by  any  reasoning,  be 
able  to  reach  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect; 
since  the  particular  powers,  by  which  all 
natural  operations  are  performed,  never 
appear  to  the  senses ;  nor  is  it  reasonable  to 
conclude,  merely  because  one  event  in  one 
instance  precedes  another,  that  therefore 
the  one  is  the  cause,  the  other  the  effect. 
Their  conjunction  may  be  arbitrary  and 
casual.  There  may  be  no  reason  to  infer  the 
existence  of  one,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
other:  and,  in  a  word,  such  a  person  with- 
out more  experience,  could  never  employ 
his  conjecture  or  reasoning  concerning  any 
matter  of  fact,  or  be  assured  of  any  thing 
beyond  what  was  immediately  present  to 
his  memory  and  senses. 

Suppose  again,  that  he  has  acquired 
more  experience,  and  has  lived  so  long  in  the 
world  as  to  have  observed  similar  objects  or 
events  to  be  constantly  conjoined  together; 
what  is  the  consequence  of  this  experience? 
He  immediately  infers  the  existence  of  one 
object  from  the  appearance  of  the  other: 
yet  he  has  not,  by  all  his  experience,  ac- 
quired any  idea  or  knowledge  of  the  secret 
power,  by  which  the  one  object  produces 
the  other;  nor  is  it,  by  any  process  of  rea- 
soning, he  is  engaged  to  draw  this  inference; 
but  still  he  finds  himself  determined  to  draw 
it;  and  though  he  should  be  convinced  that 
his  understanding  has  no  part  in  the  opera- 
tion, he  would  nevertheless  continue  in  the 
same  course  of  thinking.  There  is  some  other 
principle  which  determines  him  to  form 
such  a  conclusion. 

This  principle  is  Custom  or  Habit.  For 
wherever  the  repetition  of  any  particular 
act  or  operation  produces  a  propensity  to 
renew  the  same  act  or  operation,  without 
being  impelled  by  any  reasoning  or  process 


of  the  understanding,  we  always  say,  that 
this  propensity  is  the  effect  of  Custom.  By 
employing  that  word,  we  pretend  not  to 
have  given  the  ultimate  reason  of  such  a 
propensity.  We  only  point  out  a  principle  of 
human  nature,  which  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged, and  which  is  well  known  by  its  ef- 
fects. Perhaps  we  can  push  our  inquiries  no 
further,  or  pretend  to  give  the  cause  of  this 
cause;  but  must  rest  contented  with  it  as 
the  ultimate  principle,  which  we  can  assign, 
of  all  our  conclusions  from  experience.  It 
is  sufficient  satisfaction,  that  we  can  go  so 
far  without  repining  at  the  narrowness  of 
our  faculties;  because  they  will  carry  us  no 
further.  And,  it  is  certain,  we  here  advance 
a  very  inteUigible  proposition  at  least,  if  not 
a  true  one,  when  we  assert,  that  after  the 
constant  conjunction  of  two  objects,  heat 
and  flame,  for  instance,  weight  and  sohdity, 
we  are  determined  by  custom  alone  to  ex- 
pect the  one  from  the  appearance  of  the 
other.  This  hypothesis  seems  even  the  only 
one  which  explains  the  difiaculty,  why  we 
draw  from  a  thousand  instances,  an  infer- 
ence which  we  are  not  able  to  draw  from 
one  instance,  that  is  in  no  respect  different 
from  them.  Reason  is  incapable  of  any  such 
variation.  The  conclusions  which  it  draws 
from  considering  one  circle,  are  the  same 
which  it  would  form  upon  surveying  all  the 
circles  in  the  universe.  But  no  man,  having 
seen  only  one  body  move  after  being  im- 
pelled by  another,  could  infer,  that  every 
other  body  will  move  after  a  like  impulse. 
All  inferences  from  experience,  therefore, 
are  effects  of  custom,  not  of  reasoning.  .  .  . 
What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter?  A  simple  one;  though,  it  must  be 
confessed,  pretty  remote  from  the  common 
theories  of  philosophy.  All  beUef  of  matter 
of  fact  or  real  existence  is  derived  merely 
from  some  present  object  to  the  memory  or 
senses,  and  a  customary  conjunction  be- 
tween that  and  some  other  object;  or,  in 
other  words,  having  found,  in  many  in- 
stances, that  any  two  kinds  of  objects,  flame 
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and  heat,  snow  and  cold,  have  always  been 
conjoined  together:  if  flame  or  snow  be  pre- 
sented anew  to  the  senses,  the  mind  is  car- 
ried by  custom  to  expect  heat  or  cold,  and 
to  believe  that  such  a  quality  does  exist,  and 
will  discover  itself  upon  a  nearer  approach. 
This  belief  is  the  necessary  result  of  placing 
the  mind  in  such  circumstances.  It  is  an  op- 


eration of  the  soul,  when  we  are  so  situated, 
as  unavoidable  as  to  feel  the  passion  of  love, 
when  we  receive  benefits;  or  hatred,  when 
we  meet  with  injuries.  All  the.se  operations 
are  a  species  of  natural  instincts,  which  no 
reasoning  or  process  of  the  thought  and 
understanding  is  able  either  to  produce  or 
to  prevent. 


With  the  development  of  modern  logic  in  the  last  one  himdred  years, 
philosophers  have  been  given  new  and  powerful  tools  for  analysis.  In  the  following 
selection,  the  eminent  British  philosopher  Bertrand  Russell  discusses  these  devel- 
opments— developments  to  which  he  himself  made  major  contributions.  He  distin- 
guishes the  form  of  a  proposition  from  its  content,  and  he  believes  that  it  is  the  task 
of  philosophy  to  isolate  and  study  logical  form.  He  also  observes  that  many  of  the 
errors  of  traditional  philosophy  arose  from  flaws  in  logical  theory,  and  that  while 
the  old  logic  put  thought  in  fetters,  the  new  logic  gives  it  wings. 

Russell  also  provides  a  brief  sketch  of  the  philosophical  position  that  he 
thinks  the  new  logic  involves.  Much  if  not  most  of  this  theory,  called  "logical  atom- 
ism," would  now  be  rejected  by  positivists  (and  Russell  would  disassociate  himself 
from  much  of  positivism) ,  but  it  is  of  great  historical  interest.  The  world,  according 
to  this  position,  consists  of  many  things  with  many  qualities  and  relations.  A  thing 
with  its  quality  or  relation  is  called  a  fact;  and  facts  may  be  either  molecular, — 
that  is,  composed  of  other  facts — or  atomic — that  is,  only  the  thing  and  its  quality. 
An  atomic  proposition  expresses  an  atomic  fact,  and  whether  it  is  to  be  asserted  can 
only  be  determined  empirically.  If,  however,  all  atomic  facts  were  known,  it  would 
be  possible  to  determine  by  inference  alone  all  truths  of  whatever  form. 


LOGIC  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
Bertrand  Russell   (1872-  ) 


Logic,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  down  to 
the  present  day  in  teaching,  meant  no  more 
than  a  scholastic  collection  of  technical 
terms  and  rules  of  syllogistic  inference. 
Aristotle  had  spoken,  and  it  was  the  part 
of  humbler  men  merely  to  repeat  the  lesson 
after  him.  The  trivial  nonsense  embodied 

The  selection  is  from  Bertrand  Russell,  "Logic 
As  the  Essence  of  Philosophy,"  Chapter  II  of 
Our  Knowledge  oj  the  External  World 
(Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co., 
1914),  pp.  33-59,  with  omissions.  Used  by  per- 
mission of  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 


in  this  tradition  is  still  set  in  examinations, 
and  defended  by  eminent  authorities  as  an 
excellent  "propaedeutic,"  i.e.  a  training  in 
those  habits  of  solemn  humbug  which  are 
so  great  a  help  in  later  life.  But  it  is  not 
this  that  I  mean  to  praise  in  saving  that  all 
philosophy  is  logic.  Ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  centurj-,  all  -s-igorous 
minds  that  have  concerned  themselves  with 
inference  have  abandoned  the  medieval 
tradition,  and  in  one  way  or  other  have 
widened  the  scope  of  logic.  .  .  . 

The    modern    development    of    mathe- 
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matical  logic  dates  from  Boole's  Laws  of 
Thought  (1854).  But  in  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors, before  Peano  and  Frege,  the  only 
thing  really  achieved,  apart  from  certain 
details,  was  the  invention  of  a  mathematical 
symbolism  for  deducing  consequences  from 
the  premisses  which  the  newer  methods 
shared  with  those  of  Aristotle.  This  sub- 
ject has  considerable  interest  as  an  inde- 
pendent branch  of  mathematics,  but  it  has 
very  little  to  do  with  real  logic.  The  first 
serious  advance  in  real  logic  since  the  time 
of  the  Greeks  was  made  independently  by 
Peano  and  Frege — both  mathematicians. 
They  both  arrived  at  their  logical  results 
by  an  analysis  of  mathematics.  Traditional 
logic  regarded  the  two  propositions,  "Socra- 
tes is  mortal"  and  "All  men  are  mortal," 
as  being  of  the  same  form;  Peano  and 
Frege  showed  that  they  are  utterly  different 
in  form.  The  philosophical  importance  of 
logic  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
this  confusion — which  is  still  conmiitted 
by  most  writers — obscured  not  only  the 
whole  study  of  the  forms  of  judgment  and 
inference,  but  also  the  relations  of  things 
to  their  qualities,  of  concrete  existence  to 
abstract  concepts,  and  of  the  world  of  sense 
to  the  world  of  Platonic  ideas.  Peano  and 
Frege,  who  pointed  out  the  error,  did  so  for 
technical  reasons,  and  applied  their  logic 
mainly  to  technical  developments;  but  the 
philosophical  importance  of  the  advance 
which  they  made  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 
Mathematical  logic,  even  in  its  most 
modern  form,  is  not  directly  of  philosophical 
importance  except  in  its  beginnings.  After 
the  beginnings,  it  belongs  rather  to  mathe- 
matics than  to  philosophy.  Of  its  beginnings, 
which  are  the  only  part  of  it  that  can  prop- 
erly be  called  philosophical  logic,  I  shall 
speak  shortly.  But  even  the  later  develop- 
ments, though  not  directly  philosophical, 
will  be  found  of  great  indirect  use  in  phi- 
losophizing. They  enable  us  to  deal  easily 
with  more  abstract  conceptions  than  merely 
verbal  reasoning  can  enumerate;  they  sug- 


gest fruitful  hypotheses  which  otherwise 
could  hardly  be  thought  of;  and  they  enable 
us  to  see  quickly  what  is  the  smallest  store 
of  materials  with  which  a  given  logical  or 
scientific  edifice  can  be  constructed.   .   .   . 

In  every  proposition  and  in  every  infer- 
ence there  is,  besides  the  particular  subject 
matter  concerned,  a  certain  form,  a  way  in 
which  the  constituents  of  the  proposition 
or  inference  are  put  together.  If  I  say, 
"Socrates  is  mortal,"  "Jones  is  angry,"  "The 
sun  is  hot,"  there  is  something  in  common 
in  these  three  cases,  something  indicated 
by  the  word  "is."  What  is  in  common  is  the 
form  of  the  proposition,  not  an  actual 
constituent.  If  I  say  a  number  of  things 
about  Socrates — that  he  was  an  Athenian, 
that  he  married  Xantippe,  that  he  drank  the 
hemlock — there  is  a  common  constituent, 
namely  Socrates,  in  all  the  propositions  I 
enunciate,  but  they  have  diverse  forms.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  take  any  one  of  these 
propositions  and  replace  its  constituents, 
one  at  a  time,  by  other  constituents,  the 
form  remains  constant,  but  no  constituent 
remains.  Take  (say)  the  series  of  proposi- 
tions, "Socrates  drank  the  hemlock,"  "Col- 
eridge drank  the  hemlock,"  "Coleridge 
drank  opium,"  "Coleridge  ate  opium."  The 
form  remains  unchanged  throughout  this 
series,  but  all  the  constituents  are  altered. 
Thus  form  is  not  another  constituent,  but 
is  the  way  the  constituents  are  put  together. 
It  is  forms,  in  this  sense,  that  are  the  proper 
object  of  philosophical  logic. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  knowledge  of  logi- 
cal forms  is  something  quite  different  from 
knowledge  of  existing  things.  The  form  of 
"Socrates  drank  the  hemlock"  is  not  an 
existing  thing  like  Socrates  or  the  hemlock, 
nor  does  it  even  have  that  close  relation  to 
existing  things  that  drinking  has.  It  is  some- 
thing altogether  more  abstract  and  remote. 
We  might  understand  all  the  separate  words 
of  a  sentence  without  understanding  the 
sentence:  if  a  sentence  is  long  and  comph- 
cated,  this  is  apt  to  happen.  In  such  a  case 
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we  have  knowledge  of  the  constituents,  but 
not  of  the  form.  We  may  also  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  form  without  having  knowledge 
of  the  constituents.  If  I  say,  "Rorarius 
drank  the  hemlock,"  those  among  you  who 
have  never  heard  of  Rorarius  (supposing 
there  are  any)  will  understand  the  form, 
without  having  knowledge  of  all  the  constit- 
uents. In  order  to  understand  a  sentence, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  knowledge  both  of 
the  constituents  and  of  the  particular 
instance  of  the  form.  It  is  in  this  way  that  a 
sentence  conveys  information,  since  it  tells 
us  that  certain  known  objects  are  related 
according  to  a  certain  known  form.  Thus 
some  kind  of  knowledge  of  logical  forms, 
though  with  most  people  it  is  not  explicit, 
is  involved  in  all  understanding  of  discourse. 
It  is  the  business  of  philosophical  logic  to 
extract  this  knowledge  from  its  concrete 
integuments,  and  to  render  it  explicit  and 
pure. 

In  all  inference,  form  alone  is  essential: 
the  particular  subject  matter  is  irrelevant 
except  as  securing  the  truth  of  the  prem- 
isses. This  is  one  reason  for  the  great  im- 
portance of  logical  form.  When  I  say, 
"Socrates  was  a  man,  all  men  are  mortal, 
therefore  Socrates  was  mortal,"  the  con- 
nection of  premisses  and  conclu:>ion  does 
not  in  any  way  depend  upon  its  being 
Socrates  and  man  and  mortality  that  I  am 
mentioning.  The  general  form  of  the  infer- 
ence may  be  expressed  in  some  such  words 
as,  "If  a  thing  has  a  certain  property,  and 
whatever  has  this  property'  has  a  certain 
other  property,  then  the  thing  in  question 
also  has  that  other  propert)'."  Here  no 
particular  things  or  properties  are  men- 
tioned: the  proposition  is  absolutely  gen- 
eral. All  inferences,  when  stated  fully,  are 
instances  of  propositions  having  this  kind 
of  generality.  If  they  seem  to  depend  upon 
the  subject  matter  otherwise  than  as  re- 
gards the  truth  of  the  premisses,  that  is 
because  the  premisses  have  not  been  all 
explicitly  stated.  In  logic,  it  is  a  waste  of 


time  to  deal  with  inferences  concerning 
particular  cases:  we  deal  throughout  with 
completely  general  and  purely  fonrial  impli- 
cations, leaving  it  to  other  .science.s  to  di.?- 
cover  when  the  hypothese.s  are  verified  and 
when  they  are  not. 

But  the  forms  of  propcsitions  giving  rise 
to  inferences  are  not  the  .simplest  forms: 
they  are  always  hypothetical,  stating  that 
if  one  proposition  is  true,  then  so  is  another. 
Before  considering  inference,  therefore,  logic 
must  consider  those  simpler  forms  which 
inference  presupposes.  Here  the  traditional 
logic  failed  completely:  it  beUeved  that 
there  was  only  one  form  of  simple  proposi- 
tion [i.e.  of  proposition  not  stating  a 
relation  between  two  or  more  other  propo- 
sitions), namely,  the  form  which  ascribes  a 
predicate  to  a  subject.  This  is  the  appropri- 
ate form  in  assigning  the  quahties  of  a  given 
thing — we  may  say  "this  thing  is  round, 
and  red,  and  so  on."  Grammar  favors  this 
fonn,  but  philosophically  it  is  so  far  from 
universal  that  it  is  not  even  very  common. 
If  we  say  "this  thing  is  bigger  than  that," 
we  are  not  assigning  a  mere  quahty  of 
"this,"  but  a  relation  of  "this"  and  "that." 
We  might  express  the  same  fact  by  saying 
"that  thing  is  smaller  than  this,"  where 
grammatically  the  subject  is  changed.  Thus 
propositions  stating  that  two  things  have 
a  certain  relation  have  a  different  form  from 
subject-predicate  propositions,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  perceive  this  difference  or  to  allow 
for  it  has  been  the  source  of  many  errors 
in  traditional  metaphysics.  .  .  . 

The  existing  world  consists  of  many 
things  with  many  quahties  and  relations.  A 
complete  description  of  the  existing  world 
would  require  not  only  a  catalogue  of  the 
things,  but  also  a  menrion  of  all  their  quah- 
ties and  relations.  We  should  have  to  know 
not  only  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  but 
also  which  was  red,  which  yellow,  which  was 
earUer  than  which,  which  was  between 
which  two  others,  and  so  on.  "When  I  speak 
of  a  "fact,"  I  do  not  mean  one  of  the  simple 
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things  in  the  world;  I  mean  that  a  certain 
thing  has  a  certain  quality,  or  that  certain 
things  have  a  certain  relation.  Thus,  for 
example,  I  should  not  call  Napoleon  a  fact, 
but  I  should  call  it  a  fact  that  he  was  ambi- 
tious, or  that  he  married  Josephine.  Now  a 
fact,  in  this  sense,  is  never  simple,  but 
always  has  two  or  more  constituents.  When 
it  simply  assigns  a  quahty  to  a  thing,  it  has 
only  two  constituents,  the  thing  and  the 
quality.  When  it  consists  of  a  relation  be- 
tween two  things,  it  has  three  constituents, 
the  things  and  the  relation.  When  it  consists 
of  a  relation  between  three  things,  it  has 
four  constituents,  and  so  on.  The  constitu- 
ents of  facts,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are 
using  the  word  "fact,"  are  not  other  facts, 
but  are  things  and  quaUties  or  relations. 
When  we  say  that  there  are  relations  of 
more  than  two  terms,  we  mean  that  there 
are  single  facts  consisting  of  a  single  rela- 
tion and  more  than  two  things.  I  do  not 
mean  that  one  relation  of  two  terms  may 
hold  between  A  and  B,  and  also  between  A 
and  C,  as,  for  example,  a  man  is  the  son  of 
his  father  and  also  the  son  of  his  mother. 
This  constitutes  two  distinct  facts:  if  we 
choose  to  treat  it  as  one  fact,  it  is  a  fact 
which  has  facts  for  its  constituents.  But  the 
facts  I  am  speaking  of  have  no  facts  among 
their  constituents,  but  only  things  and  rela- 
tions. For  example,  when  A  is  jealous  of  B 
on  account  of  C,  there  is  only  one  fact,  in- 
vohdng  three  people;  there  are  not  two 
instances  of  jealousy,  but  only  one.  It  is  in 
such  cases  that  I  speak  of  a  relation  of  three 
terms,  where  the  simplest  possible  fact  in 
which  the  relation  occurs  is  one  involving 
three  things  in  addition  to  the  relation.  And 
the  same  applies  to  relations  of  four  terms 
or  five  or  any  other  number.  All  such  rela- 
tions must  be  admitted  in  our  inventory  of 
the  logical  forms  of  facts:  two  facts  involv- 
ing the  same  ntmaber  of  things  have  the 
same  form,  and  two  which  involve  different 
numbers  of  things  have  different  forms. 
Given  any   fact,   there  is  an  assertion 


which  expresses  the  fact.  The  fact  itself  is 
objective,  and  independent  of  our  thought 
or  opinion  about  it;  but  the  assertion  is 
something  which  involves  thought,  and  may 
be  either  true  or  false.  An  assertion  may  be 
positive  or  negative:  we  may  assert  that 
Charles  I  was  executed,  or  that  he  did  not 
die  in  his  bed.  A  negative  assertion  may  be 
said  to  be  a  denial.  Given  a  form  of  words 
which  must  be  either  true  or  false,  such  as 
"Charles  I  died  in  his  bed,"  we  may  either 
assert  or  deny  this  form  of  words:  in  the 
one  case  we  have  a  positive  assertion,  in 
the  other  a  negative  one.  A  form  of  words 
which  must  be  either  true  or  false  I  shall 
call  a  proposition.  Thus  a  proposition  is  the 
same  as  what  may  be  significantly  asserted 
or  denied.  A  proposition  which  expresses 
what  we  have  called  a  fact,  i.e.  which,  when 
asserted,  asserts  that  a  certain  thing  has  a 
certain  quality,  or  that  certain  things  have 
a  certain  relation,  will  be  called  an  atomic 
proposition,  because,  as  we  shall  see 
immediately,  there  are  other  propositions 
into  which  atomic  propositions  enter  in  a 
way  analogous  to  that  in  which  atoms  enter 
into  molecules.  Atomic  propositions,  al- 
though, like  facts,  they  may  have  any  one 
of  an  infinite  number  of  forms,  are  only  one 
kind  of  propositions.  All  other  kinds  are 
more  comphcated.  In  order  to  preserve  the 
paralleUsm  in  language  as  regards  facts  and 
propositions,  we  shall  give  the  name 
"atomic  facts"  to  the  facts  we  have  hitherto 
been  considering.  Thus  atomic  facts  are 
what  determine  whether  atomic  propositions 
are  to  be  asserted  or  denied. 

Whether  an  atomic  proposition,  such  as 
"this  is  red,"  or  "this  is  before  that,"  is 
to  be  asserted  or  denied  can  only  be  known 
empirically.  Perhaps  one  atomic  fact  may 
sometimes  be  capable  of  being  inferred  from 
another,  though  this  seems  very  doubtful; 
but  in  any  case  it  cannot  be  inferred  from 
premisses  no  one  of  which  is  an  atomic  fact. 
It  follows  that,  if  atomic  facts  are  to  be 
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known  at  all,  some  at  least  miist  be  known 
without  inference.  The  atomic  facts  which 
we  come  to  know  in  this  way  are  the  facts  of 
sense-perception;  at  any  rate,  the  facts  of 
sense-perception  are  those  which  we  most 
obviously  and  certainly  come  to  know  in 
this  way.  If  we  knew  all  atomic  facts,  and 
also  knew  that  there  were  none  except  those 
we  knew,  we  should,  theoretically,  be  able 
to  infer  all  truths  of  whatever  form.  Thus 
logic  would  then  supply  us  with  the  whole 
of  the  apparatus  required.  But  in  the  first 
acquisition  of  knowledge  concerning  atomic 
facts,  logic  is  useless.  In  pure  logic,  no 
atomic  fact  is  ever  mentioned:  we  confine 
ourselves  wholly  to  forms,  without  asking 
ourselves  what  objects  can  fill  the  forms. 
Thus  pure  logic  is  independent  of  atomic 
facts;  but  conversely,  they  are,  in  a  sense, 
independent  of  logic.  Pure  logic  and  atomic 
facts  are  the  two  poles,  the  wholly  a  priori 
and  the  wholly  empirical.  .  .  . 

When  we  were  discussing  atomic  facts, 
we  saw  that  we  should  be  able,  theoretically, 
to  infer  all  other  truths  by  logic  if  we  knew 
all  atomic  facts  and  also  knew  that  there 
were  no  other  atomic  facts  besides  those  we 
knew.  The  knowledge  that  there  are  no 
other  atomic  facts  is  positive  general  knowl- 
edge; it  is  the  knowledge  that  "all  atomic 
facts  are  known  to  me,"  or  at  least  "all 
atomic  facts  are  in  this  collection" — how- 
ever the  collection  may  be  given.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  general  propositions,  such  as  "all 
men  are  mortal,"  cannot  be  known  by  infer- 
ence from  atomic  facts  alone.  If  we  could 
know  each  individual  man,  and  know  that 
he  was  mortal,  that  would  not  enable  us 
to  know  that  all  men  are  mortal,  unless 
we  knew  that  those  were  all  the  men  there 
are,  which  is  a  general  proposition.  If  we 
knew  every  other  existing  thing  through- 
out the  universe,  and  knew  that  each  sep- 
arate thing  was  not  an  immortal  man,  that 
would  not  give  us  our  result  unless  we  knew 
that  we  had  explored  the  whole  universe. 


i.e.  unless  we  knew  "all  things  belong  to 
this  collection  of  things  I  have  examined." 
Thus  general  truths  cannot  be  inferred  from 
particular  truths  alone,  but  mast,  if  they 
are  to  be  known,  be  either  .self-evident,  or 
inferred  from  premis.ses  of  which  at  least 
one  is  a  general  truth.  But  all  empirical 
evidence  is  of  particular  truths.  Hence,  if 
there  is  any  knowledge  of  general  truths  at 
all,  there  must  be  some  knowledge  of  gen- 
eral truths  which  is  independent  of  em- 
pirical evidence,  i.e.  does  not  depend  upon 
the  data  of  sense.  .  .  . 

A  proposition  such  as,  "If  Socrates  is  a 
man,  and  all  men  are  mortal,  then  Socrates 
is  mortal,"  is  true  in  virtue  of  its  form 
alone.  Its  truth,  in  this  hypothetical  form, 
does  not  depend  upon  whether  Socrates 
actually  is  a  man,  nor  upon  whether  in  fact 
all  men  are  mortal;  thus  it  is  equally  true 
when  we  substitute  other  terms  for  Socrates 
and  man  and  mortal.  The  general  truth  of 
which  it  is  an  instance  is  purely  formal,  and 
belongs  to  logic.  Since  it  does  not  mention 
any  particular  thing,  or  even  any  par- 
ticular quahty  or  relation,  it  is  wholly 
independent  of  the  accidental  facts  of  the 
existent  world,  and  can  be  known,  theo- 
retically, without  any  experience  of  par- 
ticular things  or  their  qualities  and  relations. 

Logic,  we  may  say,  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  first  part  investigates  what  proposi- 
tions are  and  what  forms  they  may  have; 
this  part  enumerates  the  different  kinds  of 
atomic  propositions,  of  molecular  proposi- 
tions, of  general  propositions,  and  so  on. 
The  second  part  consists  of  certain  su- 
premely general  propositions,  which  assert 
the  truth  of  all  propositions  of  certain 
forms.  This  second  part  merges  into  pure 
mathematics,  whose  propositions  all  turn 
out,  on  analysis,  to  be  such  general  formal 
truths.  The  first  part,  which  merely  enum- 
erates forms,  is  the  more  difiicult,  and 
plulosophically  the  more  important;  and 
it  is  the  recent  progress  in  this  first  part. 
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more  than  anything  else,  that  has  rendered  have  suggested,  are  added  to  our  stock,  and 
a  truly  scientific  discussion  of  many  philo-  are  very  often  found  to  be  indispensable  if 
sophical  problems  possible.  ...  a  right  analysis  of  the  facts  is  to  be  ob- 
Modern  logic,  as  I  hope  is  now  evident,  tained.  The  old  logic  put  thought  in  fetters, 
has  the  effect  of  enlarging  our  abstract  while  the  new  logic  gives  it  wings.  It  has, 
imagination,  and  providing  an  infinite  num-  in  my  opinion,  introduced  the  same  kind  of 
ber  of  possible  hypotheses  to  be  applied  in  advance  into  philosophy  as  Galileo  intro- 
the  analysis  of  any  complex  fact.  In  this  duced  into  physics,  making  it  possible  at 
respect  it  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  logic  last  to  see  what  kinds  of  problems  may  be 
practiced  by  the  classical  tradition.  In  that  capable  of  solution,  and  what  kinds  must 
logic,  hypotheses  which  seem  prima  facie  be  abandoned  as  beyond  human  powers, 
possible  are  professedly  proved  impossible,  And  where  a  solution  appears  possible,  the 
and  it  is  decreed  in  advance  that  reaUty  new  logic  provides  a  method  which  enables 
must  have  a  certain  special  character.  In  us  to  obtain  results  that  do  not  merely  em- 
modern  logic,  on  the  contrary,  while  the  body  personal  idiosyncrasies,  but  must 
Tyrima  facie  hypotheses  as  a  rule  remain  command  the  assent  of  all  who  are  compe- 
admissible,  others,  which  only  logic  would  tent  to  form  an  opinion. 


2  /  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

"Experiment  is  the  sole  source  of  truth."  This  theme,  analyzed  and  ex- 
pressed in  a  variety  of  ways,  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  positivistic  epistemology. 
Henri  Poincare,  physicist  and  philosopher,  goes  on  to  observe  that  it  is  experiment 
alone  that  can  reveal  the  novel  and  achieve  certainty. 

A  good  experiment,  Poincare  writes,  is  one  that  enables  the  scientist  to 
predict  future  experience  and  to  achieve  generalizations  about  experience.  These 
goals  are  made  more  attainable  by  mathematical  techniques  that  can  direct  gen- 
eralization and  so  increase  the  productivity  of  science.  Generalization,  however, 
raises  the  questions  of  the  unity  of  nature  and  simplicity  of  explanation.  The 
former  question,  Poincare  believes,  involves  no  difficulty ;  the  latter  does,  for  scien- 
tific explanation  proceeds  by  resolving  the  complex  into  the  simple  and  elemen- 
tary. But  how  can  the  scientist  know  that  he  has  achieved  the  truly  elementary 
phenomenon?  This  problem,  Poincare  concludes,  can  also  only  be  resolved  by 
experiment. 

TRUTH  AND  EXPERIMENT 
Henri  Poincare  (1854-1912) 

The  Role  op  Experiment  and  Gen-  of  truth.  It  alone  can  teach  us  something 

ERALizATioN.  Experiment  is  the  sole  source  new;  it  alone  can  give  us  certainty.  These 

are  two  points  that  cannot  be  questioned. 

The  selection  is  from  Henri  Poincare,  Science  g^^  ^^       -^  experiment  is  everything,  what 
and  Hypothesis  (tr.  J.  Larmor)   (New  York; 


The  Walter  Scott  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  1905)",      P^^ce  is  left  for  mathematical  physics  ?  What 
pp.  140-159,  with  omissions.  can  experimental  physics  do  with  such  an 
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auxiliary — an  auxiliary,  moreover,  which 
seems  useless,  and  even  may  be  dangerous? 

However,  mathematical  physics  exists.  It 
has  rendered  undeniable  service,  and  that  is 
a  fact  which  has  to  be  explained.  It  is  not 
sufficient  merely  to  observe;  we  must  use 
our  observations,  and  for  that  purpose  we 
must  generaUze.  This  is  what  has  always 
been  done,  only  as  the  recollection  of  past 
errors  has  made  man  more  and  more  cir- 
cumspect, he  has  observed  more  and  more 
and  generaUzed  less  and  less.  Every  age  has 
scoffed  at  its  predecessor,  accusing  it  of  hav- 
ing generalized  too  boldly  and  too  na'ively. 
Descartes  used  to  commiserate  the  lonians. 
Descartes  in  his  turn  makes  us  smile,  and  no 
doubt  some  day  our  children  will  laugh  at 
us.  Is  there  no  way  of  getting  at  once  to  the 
gist  of  the  matter,  and  thereby  escaping  the 
raillery  which  we  foresee?  Cannot  we  be 
content  with  experiment  alone?  No,  that  is 
impossible;  that  would  be  a  complete  mis- 
understanding of  the  true  character  of  sci- 
ence. The  man  of  science  must  work  with 
method.  Science  is  built  up  of  facts,  as  a 
house  is  built  of  stones;  but  an  accimiula- 
tion  of  facts  is  no  more  a  science  than  a 
heap  of  stones  is  a  house.  Most  important 
of  all,  the  man  of  science  must  exhibit  fore- 
sight. Carlyle  has  written  somewhere  some- 
thing after  this  fashion.  "Nothing  but  facts 
are  of  importance.  John  Lackland  passed 
by  here.  Here  is  something  that  is  admira- 
ble. Here  is  a  reality  for  which  I  would  give 
all  the  theories  in  the  world."  Carlyle  was  a 
compatriot  of  Bacon,  and,  like  him,  he 
wished  to  proclaim  his  worship  of  the  God 
of  Things  as  they  are. 

But  Bacon  w-ould  not  have  said  that. 
That  is  the  language  of  the  historian.  The 
physicist  would  most  likely  have  said: 
"John  Lackland  passed  by  here.  It  is  all  the 
same  to  me,  for  he  will  not  pass  this  way 
again." 

We  aU  know  that  there  are  good  and  bad 
experiments.  The  latter  accumulate  in  vain. 
Whether  there  are  a  hundred  or  a  thou- 


sand, one  .single  piece  of  work  by  a  real 
master — by  a  Pa.steur,  for  example — will  \>e 
sufficient  to  sweep  them  into  oblivion. 
Bacon  would  have  thoroughly  under-tood 
that,  for  he  invented  the  phra.-e  experimen- 
tum  cmcis;  but  Carlyle  would  not  have 
understood  it.  A  fact  is  a  fact.  A  student  ha.3 
read  such  and  such  a  number  on  his  ther- 
mometer. He  has  taken  no  precautioas.  It 
does  not  matter;  he  has  read  it,  and  if  it  is 
only  the  fact  which  counts,  this  is  a  reality 
that  is  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  a  re- 
aUty  as  the  peregrinations  of  King  John 
Lackland.  What,  then,  is  a  good  experi- 
ment ?  It  is  that  which  teaches  us  something 
more  than  an  isolated  fact.  It  is  that  which 
enables  us  to  predict,  and  to  generahze. 
Without  generahzation,  prediction  is  impos- 
sible. The  circumstances  under  which  one 
has  operated  will  never  again  be  reproduced 
simultaneously.  The  fact  observed  will  never 
be  repeated.  All  that  can  be  affirmed  is  that 
under  analogous  circumstances  an  analogous 
fact  will  be  produced.  To  predict  it,  we 
must  therefore  invoke  the  aid  of  analog\- — 
that  is  to  say,  even  at  this  stage,  we  must 
generalize.  However  timid  we  may  be,  there 
must  be  interpolation.  Experiment  only 
gives  us  a  certain  number  of  isolated  points. 
They  must  be  connected  by  a  continuous 
line,  and  this  is  a  true  generahzation.  But 
more  is  done.  The  curve  thus  traced  will 
pass  between  and  near  the  points  observed ; 
it  will  not  pass  through  the  points  them- 
selves. Thus  we  are  not  restricted  to  gener- 
alizing our  experiment,  we  correct  it;  and 
the  physicist  who  would  abstain  from  these 
corrections,  and  really  content  himself  with 
experiment  pure  and  simple,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  enimciate  very  extraordinary  laws 
indeed.  Detached  facts  cannot  therefore  sat- 
isfy us,  and  that  is  why  our  science  must 
be  ordered,  or,  better  still,  generahzed. 

It  is  often  said  that  experiments  should 
be  made  without  preconceived  ideas.  That 
is  impossible.  Not  only  would  it  make  ever>- 
experiment  fruitless,  but  even  if  we  wished 
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to  do  so,  it  could  not  be  done.  Every  man 
has  his  own  conception  of  the  world,  and 
this  he  cannot  so  easily  lay  aside.  We  must, 
for  example,  use  language,  and  our  language 
is  necessarily  steeped  in  preconceived  ideas. 
Only  Xhey  are  unconscious  preconceived 
ideas,  which  are  a  thousand  times  the  most 
dangerous  of  all.  Shall  we  say,  that  if  we 
cause  others  to  intervene  of  which  we  are 
fully  conscious,  that  we  shall  only  aggra- 
vate the  evil?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  they  will  serve  as  ample 
counterpoises— I  was  almost  going  to  say 
antidotes.  They  will  generally  disagree,  they 
will  enter  into  confhct  one  with  another,  and 
i-pso  facto,  they  will  force  us  to  look  at 
things  under  different  aspects.  This  is 
enough  to  free  us.  He  is  no  longer  a  slave 
who  can  choose  his  master. 

Thus,  by  generahzation,  every  fact  ob- 
served enables  us  to  predict  a  large  number 
of  others ;  only,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that 
the  first  alone  is  certain,  and  that  all  the 
others  are  merely  probable.  However  sohdly 
founded  a  prediction  may  appear  to  us,  we 
are  never  absolutely  sure  that  experiment 
will  not  prove  it  to  be  baseless  if  we  set  to 
work  to  verify  it.  But  the  probabihty  of  its 
accuracy  is  often  so  great  that  practically 
we  may  be  content  with  it.  It  is  far  better 
to  predict  without  certainty,  than  never  to 
have  predicted  at  all.  We  should  never, 
therefore,  disdain  to  verify  when  the  oppor- 
tunity presents  itself.  But  every  experiment 
is  long  and  difficult,  and  the  laborers  are 
few,  and  the  number  of  facts  which  we  re- 
quire to  predict  is  enormous;  and  besides 
this  mass,  the  number  of  direct  verifications 
that  we  can  make  will  never  be  more  than  a 
neghgible  quantity.  Of  this  little  that  we  can 
directly  attain  we  must  choose  the  best.  Ev- 
ery experiment  must  enable  us  to  make  a 
maximum  number  of  predictions  having  the 
highest  possible  degree  of  probability.  The 
problem  is,  so  to  speak,  to  increase  the  out- 
put of  the  scientific  machine.  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  compare  science  to  a  library  which 


must  go  on  increasing  indefinitely;  the  li- 
brarian has  limited  funds  for  his  purchases, 
and  he  must,  therefore,  strain  every  nerve 
not  to  waste  them.  Experimental  physics 
has  to  make  the  purchases,  and  experimen- 
tal physics  alone  can  enrich  the  library.  As 
for  mathematical  physics,  her  duty  is  to 
draw  up  the  catalogue.  If  the  catalogue  is 
well  done  the  library  is  none  the  richer  for 
it;  but  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  utilize 
its  riches ;  and  also  by  showing  the  hbrarian 
the  gaps  in  his  collection,  it  will  help  him  to 
make  a  judicious  use  of  his  funds,  which  is 
all  the  more  important,  inasmuch  as  those 
funds  are  entirely  inadequate.  That  is  the 
role  of  mathematical  physics.  It  must  direct 
generalization,  so  as  to  increase  what  I 
called  just  now  the  output  of  science.  By 
what  means  it  does  this,  and  how  it  may  do 
it  without  danger,  is  what  we  have  now  to 
examine. 

The  Unity  of  Nature.  Let  us  first  of 
all  observe  that  every  generalization  sup- 
poses in  a  certain  measure  a  behef  in  the 
unity  and  simplicity  of  Nature.  As  far  as 
the  unity  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty. If  the  different  parts  of  the  universe 
were  not  as  the  organs  of  the  same  body, 
they  would  not  react  one  upon  the  other; 
they  would  mutually  ignore  each  other,  and 
we  in  particular  should  only  know  one  part. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  ask  if  Nature  is  one, 
but  how  she  is  one. 

As  for  the  second  point,  that  is  not  so 
clear.  It  is  not  certain  that  Nature  is  sim- 
ple. Can  we  without  danger  act  as  if  she 
were? 

There  was  a  time  when  the  simpficity  of 
Mariotte's  law  was  an  argument  in  favor  of 
its  accuracy:  when  Fresnel  himself,  after 
having  said  in  a  conversation  with  Laplace 
that  Nature  cares  naught  for  analytical  dif- 
ficulties, was  compelled  to  explain  his  words 
so  as  not  to  give  offence  to  current  opinion. 
Nowadays,  ideas  have  changed  consider- 
ably; but  those  who  do  not  believe  that  nat- 
ural laws  must  be  simple,  are  still  often 
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obliged  to  act  as  if  they  did  believe  it.  They 
cannot  entirely  dispense  with  this  necessity 
without  making  all  generalization,  and 
therefore  all  .science,  impossible.  It  is  clear 
that  any  fact  can  be  generalized  in  an  infi- 
nite number  of  ways,  and  it  is  a  question  of 
choice.  The  choice  can  only  be  guided  by 
considerations  of  simplicity.  Let  us  take  the 
most  ordinary  case,  that  of  interpolation. 
We  draw  a  continuous  line  as  regularly  as 
possible  between  the  points  given  by  obser- 
vation. Why  do  we  avoid  angular  points 
and  inflections  that  are  too  sharp?  Why  do 
we  not  make  our  curve  describe  the  most 
capricious  zigzags?  It  is  because  we  know 
beforehand,  or  think  we  know,  that  the  law 
we  have  to  express  cannot  be  so  comphcated 
as  all  that.  The  mass  of  Jupiter  may  be  de- 
duced either  from  the  movements  of  his 
satellites,  or  from  the  perturbations  of  the 
major  planets,  or  from  those  of  the  minor 
planets.  If  we  take  the  mean  of  the  deter- 
minations obtained  by  these  three  methods, 
we  find  three  numbers  very  close  together, 
but  not  quite  identical.  This  result  might 
be  interpreted  by  supposing  that  the  gravi- 
tation constant  is  not  the  same  in  the  three 
cases;  the  observations  would  be  certainly 
much  better  represented.  Why  do  we  reject 
this  interpretation?  Not  because  it  is  ab- 
surd, but  because  it  is  uselessly  comph- 
cated. We  shall  only  accept  it  when  we  are 
forced  to,  and  it  is  not  imposed  upon  us  yet. 
To  sum  up,  in  most  cases  every  law  is  held 
to  be  simple  until  the  contrary  is  proved. . . . 
No  doubt,  if  our  means  of  investigation 
became  more  and  more  penetrating,  we 
should  discover  the  simple  beneath  the  com- 
plex, and  then  the  complex  from  the  simple, 
and  then  again  the  simple  beneath  the 
complex,  and  so  on,  without  ever  being  able 
to  predict  what  the  last  term  will  be.  We 
must  stop  somew'here,  and  for  science  to  be 
possible  we  must  stop  where  we  have  found 
simplicity.  That  is  the  only  ground  on  ^^•hich 
we  can  erect  the  edifice  of  our  generaliza- 
tions. But,  this  simplicity  being  only  ap- 


parent, will  the  ground  be  solid  enough? 
That   is   what   we   have   now   to   di.scovcr. 

For  this  purpose  let  u.«  see  what  part  L« 
played  in  our  generalization."  by  the  belief  in 
simplicity.  We  have  verified  a  simple  law  in 
a  con.siderable  number  of  particular  ca-se;?. 
We  refuse  to  admit  that  thi.s  coincidence,  so 
often  repeated,  is  a  result  of  mere  chance, 
and  we  conclude  that  the  law  mu.st  be  true 
in  the  general  case. 

Kepler  remarks  that  the  position.?  of  a 
planet  observed  by  Tycho  are  all  on  the 
same  elhpse.  Not  for  one  moment  does  he 
think  that,  by  a  singular  freak  of  chance, 
Tj'cho  had  never  looked  at  the  heavens  ex- 
cept at  the  very  moment  when  the  path  of 
the  planet  happened  to  cut  that  elJip.=e. 
What  does  it  matter  then  if  the  simphcity 
be  real  or  if  it  hide  a  complex  truth? 
Whether  it  be  due  to  the  influence  of  great 
numbers  which  reduces  indindual  differ- 
ences to  a  level,  or  to  the  greatness  or  the 
smallness  of  certain  quantities  which  allow 
of  certain  terms  to  be  neglected — in  no  case 
is  it  due  to  chance.  This  simphcity,  real  or 
apparent,  has  always  a  cause.  We  shall 
therefore  always  be  able  to  reason  in  the 
same  fashion,  and  if  a  simple  law  has  been 
observed  in  several  particular  cases,  we  may 
legitimately  suppose  that  it  still  \Nill  be  true 
in  analogous  cases.  To  refuse  to  admit  this 
would  be  to  attribute  an  inadmissible  role 
to  chance.  However,  there  is  a  difference. 
If  the  simplicity  were  real  and  profound  it 
would  bear  the  test  of  the  increasing  pre- 
cision of  our  methods  of  measurement.  If, 
then,  we  beUeve  Nature  to  be  profoundly 
simple,  we  must  conclude  that  it  is  an  ap- 
proximate and  not  a  rigorous  simphcity. 
This  is  what  was  formerly  done,  but  it  is 
what  we  have  no  longer  the  right  to  do.  The 
simphcity  of  Kepler's  laws,  for  instance,  is 
only  apparent;  but  that  does  not  prevent 
them  from  being  applied  to  almost  aU  sys- 
tems analogous  to  the  solar  system,  though 
that  prevents  them  from  being  rigorously 
exact. 
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Role  of  Hypothesis.  Every  generaliza- 
tion is  a  hypothesis.  Hypothesis  therefore 
plays  a  necessary  role,  which  no  one  has 
ever  contested.  Only,  it  should  always  be  as 
soon  as  possible  submitted  to  verification. 
It  goes  without  saying  that,  if  it  cannot 
stand  this  test,  it  must  be  abandoned  with- 
out any  hesitation.  This  is,  indeed,  what  is 
generally  done;  but  sometimes  with  a  cer- 
tain impatience.  Ah  well!  this  impatience  is 
not  justified.  The  physicist  who  has  just 
given  up  one  of  his  hypotheses  should,  on 
the  contrary,  rejoice,  for  he  found  an  unex- 
pected opportunity  of  discovery.  His  hy- 
pothesis, I  imagine,  had  not  been  lightly 
adopted.  It  took  into  account  all  the  known 
factors  which  seem  capable  of  intervention 
in  the  phenomenon.  If  it  is  not  verified,  it 
is  because  there  is  something  unexpected 
and  extraordinary  about  it,  because  we  are 
on  the  point  of  finding  something  unknown 
and  new.  Has  the  hypothesis  thus  rejected 
been  sterile?  Far  from  it.  It  may  be  even 
said  that  it  has  rendered  more  service  than 
a  true  hypothesis.  Not  only  has  it  been  the 
occasion  of  a  decisive  experiment,  but  if  this 
experiment  had  been  made  by  chance,  with- 
out the  hypothesis,  no  conclusion  could 
have  been  drawn;  nothing  extraordinary 
would  have  been  seen;  and  only  one  fact  the 
more  would  have  been  catalogued,  without 
deducing  from  it  the  remotest  consequence. 

Now,  under  what  conditions  is  the  use 
of  hypothesis  without  danger?  The  proposal 
to  submit  all  to  experiment  is  not  suflficient. 
Some  hypotheses  are  dangerous — first  and 
foremost  those  which  are  tacit  and  uncon- 
scious. And  since  we  make  them  without 
knowing  them,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  them. 
Here  again,  there  is  a  service  that  mathe- 
matical physics  may  render  us.  By  the  pre- 
cision which  it  its  characteristic,  we  are 
compelled  to  formulate  all  the  hypotheses 
that  we  would  unhesitatingly  make  without 
its  aid.  Let  us  also  notice  that  it  is  im- 
portant not  to  multiply  hypotheses  indefi- 
nitely. If  we  construct  a  theory  based  upon 


multiple  hypotheses,  and  if  experiment  con- 
demns it,  which  of  the  premisses  must  be 
changed?  It  is  impossible  to  tell.  Conversely, 
if  the  experiment  succeeds,  must  we  suppose 
that  it  has  verified  aU  these  hypotheses  at 
once?  Can  several  unknowns  be  determined 
from  a  single  equation? 

We  must  also  take  care  to  distinguish 
between  the  different  kinds  of  hypotheses. 
First  of  all,  there  are  those  which  are  quite 
natural  and  necessary.  It  is  diflficult  not  to 
suppose  that  the  influence  of  very  distant 
bodies  is  quite  negligible,  that  small  move- 
ments obey  a  linear  law,  and  that  effect  is 
a  continuous  function  of  its  cause.  I  will  say 
as  much  for  the  conditions  imposed  by  sym- 
metry. All  these  hypotheses  aflfirm,  so  to 
speak,  the  common  basis  of  all  the  theories 
of  mathematical  physics.  They  are  the  last 
that  should  be  abandoned.  There  is  a  second 
category  of  hj-potheses  which  I  shall  qualify 
as  indifferent.  In  most  questions  the  analyst 
assumes,  at  the  beginning  of  his  calculations, 
either  that  matter  is  continuous,  or  the  re- 
verse, that  it  is  formed  of  atoms.  In  either 
case,  his  results  would  have  been  the  same. 
On  the  atomic  supposition  he  has  a  little 
more  difficulty  in  obtaining  them — that  is 
all.  If,  then,  experiment  confirms  his  con- 
clusions, will  he  suppose  that  he  has  proved, 
for  example,  the  real  existence  of  atoms  ?  .  .  . 

These  indifferent  hypotheses  are  never 
dangerous  provided  their  characters  are  not 
misunderstood.  They  may  be  useful,  either 
as  artifices  for  calculation,  or  to  assist  our 
understanding  by  concrete  images,  to  fix  the 
ideas,  as  we  sa^^  They  need  not  therefore 
be  rejected.  The  hypotheses  of  the  third 
category  are  real  generahzations.  They  must 
be  confirmed  or  invalidated  by  experiment. 
Whether  verified  or  condemned,  they  will 
always  be  fruitful;  but,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  given,  they  will  only  be  so  if  they  are 
not  too  numerous. 

Origin  of  M.athematical  Physics.  Let 
us  go  further  and  study  more  closely  the 
conditions  which  have  assisted  the  develop- 
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ment  of  mathematical  physics.  We  recog- 
nize at  the  outset  that  the  efforts  of  men  of 
science  have  always  tended  to  resolve  the 
complex  phenomenon  given  directly  by  ex- 
periment into  a  very  large  number  of  ele- 
mentary phenomena,  and  that  in  three  dif- 
ferent ways. 

First,  with  respect  to  time.  Instead  of 
embracing  in  its  entirety  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  a  phenomenon,  we  simply  try 
to  connect  each  moment  Avith  the  one  im- 
mediately preceding.  We  admit  that  the 
present  state  of  the  world  only  depends  on 
the  immediate  past,  wnthout  being  directly 
influenced,  so  to  speak,  by  the  recollection 
of  a  more  distant  past.  Thanks  to  this 
postulate,  instead  of  studying  directly  the 
whole  succession  of  phenomena,  we  may 
confine  ourselves  to  writing  down  its  dij- 
ferential  equation;  for  the  laws  of  Kepler 
we  substitute  the  law  of  Newton. 

Next,  we  try  to  decompose  the  phenom- 
ena in  space.  What  experiment  gives  us  is  a 
confused  aggregate  of  facts  spread  over  a 
scene  of  considerable  extent.  We  must  try 
to  deduce  the  elementary  phenomenon, 
which  will  still  be  localized  in  a  very  small 
region  of  space.  .  .  . 

When  we  have  discovered  in  which  di- 
rection to  seek  for  the  elementary  phenom- 
ena, by  what  means  may  we  reach  it  ?  .  .  . 
Evidently  the  best  means  of  reaching  the 
elementary  phenomenon  would  be  experi- 
ment. It  would  be  necessary  by  experimen- 
tal artifices  to  dissociate  the  complex  system 
which  nature  offers  for  our  investigations 
and  carefullj^  to  study  the  elements  as  dis- 
sociated as  possible;  for  example,  natural 
white  light  would  be  decomposed  into  mon- 
ochromatic lights  by  the  aid  of  the  prism, 
and  into  polarized  hghts  by  the  aid  of  the 
polarizer.  Unfortunately,  that  is  neither  al- 
ways possible  nor  always  sufficient,  and 
sometimes  the  mind  must  run  ahead  of  ex- 
periment. I  shall  only  give  one  example 
which  has  always  struck  me  rather  forcibly. 
If  I  decompose  white  light,  I  shall  be  able 


to  isolate  a  portion  of  the  .spectrum,  but 
however  .'•mail  it  may  be,  it  will  alway.s  be 
a  certain  width.  In  the  .same  way  the  nat- 
ural hghts  which  are  called  monochromatic 
gives  us  a  very  fine  ray,  but  a  ray  which 
is  not,  however,  infinitely  fine.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  in  the  experimental  .study  of 
the  properties  of  these  natural  lights,  by  op- 
erating with  finer  and  finer  rays,  and  pass- 
ing on  at  last  to  the  limit,  so  to  speak,  we 
should  eventually  obtain  the  properties  of  a 
rigorously  monochromatic  fight.  That  would 
not  be  accurate.  I  assimie  that  two  rays 
emanate  from  the  same  source,  that  they 
are  first  polarized  in  planes  at  right  angles, 
that  they  are  then  brought  back  again  to 
the  same  plane  of  polarization,  and  that  we 
try  to  obtain  interference.  If  the  fight  were 
rigorously  monochromatic,  there  would  be 
interference;  but  with  our  nearly  monochro- 
matic fights,  there  will  be  no  interference, 
and  that,  however  narrow  the  ray  may  be. 
For  it  to  be  other^vise,  the  ray  would  have 
to  be  several  miUion  times  finer  than  the 
finest  known  rays. 

Here  then  we  should  be  led  astray  by 
proceeding  to  the  limit.  The  mmd  has  to 
run  ahead  of  the  experiment,  and  if  it  has 
done  so  with  success,  it  is  because  it  has  al- 
lowed itself  to  be  guided  by  the  instinct  of 
simphcity.  The  knowledge  of  the  elementarj- 
fact  enables  us  to  state  the  problem  in  the 
form  of  an  equation.  It  only  remains  to  de- 
duce from  it  by  combination  the  observable 
and  verifiable  complex  fact.  That  is  what  we 
call  integration,  and  it  is  the  pro\-ince  of  the 
mathematician.  It  might  be  asked,  why  in 
physical  science  generafization  so  readily 
takes  the  mathematical  form.  The  reason  is 
now  easy  to  see.  It  is  not  only  because  we 
have  to  express  numerical  laws;  it  is  be- 
cause the  observable  phenomenon  is  due  to 
the  superposition  of  a  large  number  of  ele- 
mentary phenomena  which  are  all  siniilar  to 
each  other;  and  in  this  way  differential 
equations  are  quite  naturally  introdticed.  It 
is  not  enough  that  each  elementary'  phe- 
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nomenon  should  obej'^  simple  laws :  all  those 
that  we  have  to  combine  must  obey  the 
same  law;  then  only  is  the  intervention  of 
mathematics  of  any  use.  Mathematics 
teaches  us,  in  fact,  to  combine  like  with  like. 
Its  object  is  to  divine  the  result  of  a  com- 
bination without  having  to  reconstruct  that 
combination  element  by  element.  If  we  have 
to  repeat  the  same  operation  several  times, 
mathematics  enables  us  to  avoid  this  repeti- 
tion by  telling  the  result  beforehand  by  a 
kind  of  induction.  This  I  have  explained  be- 
fore in  the  chapter  on  mathematical  reason- 
ing. But  for  that  purpose  all  these  opera- 


tions must  be  similar;  in  the  contrary  case 
we  must  e\adently  make  up  our  minds  to 
working  them  out  in  full  one  after  the 
other,  and  mathematics  will  be  useless.  It 
is  therefore,  thanks  to  the  approximate 
homogeneity  of  the  matter  studied  by  physi- 
cists, that  mathematical  physics  came  into 
existence.  In  the  natural  sciences  the  follow- 
ing conditions  are  no  longer  to  be  found: — 
homogeneity,  relative  independence  of  re- 
mote parts,  simplicity  of  the  elementary 
fact ;  and  that  is  why  the  student  of  natural 
science  is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to 
other  modes  of  generalization. 


3  /  METAPHYSICS 

Positivism  rests  on  the  claim  that  science  has  an  unlimited  field  of  in- 
quiry, that  all  facts  are  scientific  facts,  and  that  a  complete  interpretation  of  the 
universe  is  the  goal  of  scientific  activity.  Karl  Pearson,  English  mathematician 
and  scientist,  develops  this  claim  in  the  following  selection.  The  formal  validity  of 
a  scientific  conception,  he  writes,  is  determined  by  its  self-consistency  and  by  its 
deducibility  from  the  perceptions  of  a  normal  human  being.  The  material  of 
science  is  coextensive  with  the  universe  in  the  sense  that  all  things  are  open  to 
scientific  inquiry. 

These  assertions  lead  Pearson  to  hold  that  no  discipline  is  exempt  from 
scientific  controls,  even  though  it  may  claim  a  knowledge  superior  to  science.  In 
particular  he  discusses  metaphysics,  which  he  compares  to  poetry  as  an  imagina- 
tive activity.  Yet  the  metaphysician  is  really  more  dangerous  than  the  poet 
because  he  makes  truth  claims  for  his  visions.  Pearson  believes  that  the  meta- 
physician is  a  sinister  member  of  the  community,  and  he  concludes  by  stating  that 
science  rather  than  philosophy  offers  the  better  training  for  modern  citizenship. 


THE  REJECTION  OF  METAPHYSICS 
Karl  Pearson  (1857-1936) 


The  reader  may  perhaps  feel  that  I  am 
laying  stress  upon  method  at  the  expense 
of  material  content.  Now  this  is  the  peculi- 

The    selection    is    from    Karl    Pearson,  The 

Grammar    of   Science    (London:    Adam  and 

Charles   Black,   1900),  pp.   12-14,  53-55,  and 
14-19. 


arity  of  scientific  method,  that  when  once  it 
has  become  a  habit  of  mind,  that  mind  con- 
verts all  facts  whatsoever  into  science.  The 
field  of  science  is  unhmited;  its  material  is 
endless,  ever^^  group  of  natural  phenomena, 
every  phase  of  social  hfe,  every  stage  of 
past  or  present  development  is  material  for 
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science.  The  unity  of  all  science  consists 
alone  in  its  method,  not  in  its  material.  The 
man  who  classifies  facts  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, who  sees  their  mutual  relation  and 
describes  their  sequences,  is  applying  the 
scientific  method  and  is  a  man  of  science. 
The  facts  may  belong  to  the  past  history  of 
mankind,  to  the  social  statistics  of  our  great 
cities,  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  most  distant 
stars,  to  the  digestive  organs  of  a  worm,  or 
to  the  life  of  a  scarcely  visible  bacillus.  It  is 
not  the  facts  themselves  which  form  science, 
but  the  method  in  which  they  are  dealt 
with.  The  material  of  science  is  coextensive 
with  the  whole  physical  universe,  not  only 
that  universe  as  it  now  exists,  but  with  its 
past  history  and  the  past  history  of  all  life 
therein.  When  every  fact,  every  present  or 
past  phenomenon  of  that  universe,  every 
phase  of  present  or  past  life  therein,  has 
been  examined,  classified,  and  co-ordinated 
with  the  rest,  then  the  mission  of  science 
will  be  completed.  What  is  this  but  saying 
that  the  task  of  science  can  never  end  till 
man  ceases  to  be,  till  history  is  no  longer 
made,  and  development  itself  ceases? 

It  might  be  supposed  that  science  has 
made  such  strides  in  the  last  two  centuries, 
and  notably  in  the  last  fifty  years,  that  we 
might  look  forward  to  a  day  when  its  work 
would  be  practically  accomphshed.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  century  it  was  possible  for 
an  Alexander  von  Humboldt  to  take  a  sur- 
vey of  the  entire  domain  of  then  extant  sci- 
ence. Such  a  survey  would  be  impossible  for 
any  scientist  now,  even  if  gifted  with  more 
than  Humboldt's  powers.  Scarcely  any  spe- 
cialist of  today  is  really  master  of  all  the 
work  which  has  been  done  in  his  own  com- 
paratively small  field.  Facts  and  their  clas- 
sification have  been  accumulating  at  such  a 
rate,  that  nobody  seems  to  have  leisure  to 
recognize  the  relations  of  sub-groups  to  the 
whole.  It  is  as  if  individual  workers  in  both 
Europe  and  America  were  bringing  their 
stones  to  one  great  building  and  piling  them 
on  and  cementing  them  together  without 


regard  to  any  general  plan  or  to  their  indi- 
vidual neighljor's  work;  only  where  some 
one  has  placed  a  great  corner-.stone,  is  it  re- 
garded, and  the  building  then  ri.se«  on  thia 
firmer  foundation  more  rapidly  than  at 
other  points,  till  it  reaches  a  height  at  which 
it  is  stopped  for  want  of  side  support.  Yet 
this  great  structure,  the  proportions  of 
which  are  beyond  the  ken  of  any  individual 
man,  possesses  a  symmetry  and  unity  of  its 
own,  notwithstanding  its  haphazard  mode 
of  construction.  This  symmetry  and  unity 
he  in  scientific  method.  The  smallest  group 
of  facts,  if  properly  classified  and  logically 
dealt  with,  will  form  a  stone  which  has  its 
proper  place  in  the  great  building  of  knowl- 
edge, wholly  independent  of  the  indi-vidual 
workman  who  has  shaped  it.  Even  when 
two  men  work  unwittingly  at  the  same  stone 
they  will  but  modify  and  correct  each 
other's  angles.  In  the  face  of  all  this  enor- 
mous progress  of  modern  science,  when  in  all 
civilized  lands  men  are  applj-ing  the  scien- 
tific method  to  natural,  historical,  and 
mental  facts,  we  have  yet  to  admit  that  the 
goal  of  science  is  and  must  be  infinitely 
distant. 

For  we  must  note  that  when  from  a 
suflScient  if  partial  classification  of  facts  a 
sunple  principle  has  been  discovered  which 
describes  the  relationship  and  sequences  of 
any  group,  then  this  principle  or  law  itself 
generally  leads  to  the  discovery-  of  a  still 
wider  range  of  hitherto  unregarded  phenom- 
ena in  the  same  or  associated  fields.  Ever\' 
great  advance  of  science  opens  our  eyes  to 
facts  which  we  had  failed  before  to  observe, 
and  makes  new  demands  on  our  powers  of 
interpretation.  This  extension  of  the  mate- 
rial of  science  into  regions  where  our  great- 
grandfathers could  see  nothing  at  all,  or 
where  they  would  have  declared  himian 
knowledge  impossible,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable features  of  modern  progress. 
Where  they  interpreted  the  motion  of  the 
planets  of  our  own  system,  we  discuss  the 
chemical   constitution   of   stars,   many   of 
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which  did  not  exist  for  them,  for  their  tele- 
scopes could  not  reach  them.  Where  they 
discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  we 
see  the  physical  conflict  of  living  poisons 
within  the  blood,  whose  battles  would  have 
been  absurdities  for  them.  Where  they 
found  void  and  probably  demonstrated  to 
their  own  satisfaction  that  there  was  void, 
we  conceive  great  systems  in  rapid  motion 
capable  of  carrj-ing  energy  through  brick 
walls  as  light  passes  through  glass.  Great  as 
the  advance  of  scientific  knowledge  has 
been,  it  has  not  been  greater  than  the 
growth  of  the  material  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
goal  of  science  is  clear — it  is  nothing  short 
of  the  complete  interpretation  of  the  uni- 
verse. But  the  goal  is  an  ideal  one — it  marks 
the  direction  in  which  we  move  and  strive, 
but  never  a  stage  we  shall  actually  reach. 
The  universe  grows  ever  larger  as  we  learn 
to  understand  more  of  our  own  corner  of 
it.  .  .  . 

In  order  that  a  conception  may  have 
scientific  vahdity,  it  must  be  self-consistent, 
and  deducible  from  the  perceptions  of  the 
normal  human  being.  For  instance,  a  cen- 
taur is  not  a  self -consistent  conception;  as 
soon  as  our  knowledge  of  human  and  equine 
anatomy  became  sufficiently  developed,  the 
centaur  became  an  unthinkable  thing — a 
self-negating  idea.  As  the  man-horse  is  seen 
to  be  a  compound  of  sense-impressions, 
which  are  irreconcilable  anatomically,  so  the 
man-god,  whose  cruder  type  is  Hercules,  is 
also  seen  to  be  a  chimera,  a  self-contradic- 
tory conception,  as  soon  as  we  have  clearly 
defined  the  physical  and  mental  character- 
istics of  man.  But  even  if  an  individual  mind 
has  reached  a  conception,  which  at  any  rate 
for  that  mind  is  perfectly  self-consistent,  it 
does  not  follow  that  such  a  conception  must 
have  scientific  vahdity,  except  as  far  as  sci- 
ence may  be  concerned  with  the  analysis  of 
that  individual  mind.  When  a  person  con- 
ceives that  one  color — green — suffices  to  de- 
scribe the  flowers  and  leaves  of  a  rose-tree 
in  my  garden,  I  know  that  his  conception 


may,  after  all,  be  self-consistent,  it  may  be 
in  perfect  harmony  with  his  sense-impres- 
sions. I  merely  assert  that  his  perceptive 
faculty  is  abnormal,  and  hold  him  to  be 
color-bhnd.  I  may  study  the  individual  ab- 
normahty  scientifically,  but  his  conception 
has  no  scientific  vahdity,  for  it  is  not  de- 
ducible from  the  perceptions  of  the  normal 
human  being.  Here  indeed  we  have  to  pro- 
ceed very  cautiously  if  we  are  to  determine 
what  self-consistent  conceptions  have  scien- 
tific validity.  Above  all,  we  must  note  that 
a  conception  does  not  cease  to  be  valid  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  deduced  by  the  ma- 
jority of  normal  human  beings  from  their 
perceptions.  The  conception  that  a  new  in- 
dividual will  originate  from  the  union  of  a 
male  and  female  cell  may  never  have  actu- 
ally been  deduced  by  a  majority  of  normal 
human  beings  from  their  perceptions.  But 
if  any  normal  human  being  be  trained  in  the 
proper  methods  of  observation,  and  be 
placed  in  the  right  circumstances  for  inves- 
tigating, he  will  draw  from  his  perceptions 
this  conception  and  not  its  negation.  It  is  in 
this  sense,  therefore,  that  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  assertion  that  a  conception  to 
have  scientific  vahdity  must  be  deducible 
from  the  perceptions  of  the  normal  human 
being. 

The  preceding  paragraph  shows  us  how 
important  it  is  that  the  observations  and 
experiments  of  science  should  be  repeated 
as  often  and  by  as  many  observers  as  pos- 
sible, in  order  to  ensure  that  we  are  dealing 
with  what  has  validity  for  all  normal  hu- 
man beings,  and  not  with  the  result  of  an 
abnormal  perceptive  faculty.  It  is  not  only, 
however,  in  experiments  or  observations 
which  can  be  repeated  easily,  but  still  more 
in  those  which  it  is  verj'  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  repeat,  that  a  great  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility lies  upon  the  recorder  and  the 
public  which  is  called  upon  to  accept  his 
results.  An  event  may  have  occurred  in  the 
presence  of  a  limited  number  of  observers. 
That  the  event  itself  cannot  recur,  and  that 
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it  is  totally  out  of  accord  with  our  custom- 
ary experience,  are  not  in  themselves  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  disregarding  it  scien- 
tifically. Yet  what  an  onus  is  laid  on  the 
individual  observers  to  test  whether  their 
perceptive  faculties  were  normal  on  the 
occasion,  and  whether  their  conceptions 
of  what  took  place  were  justified  by  their 
perceptions!  Still  greater  onus  is  laid  on 
men  at  large  to  criticize  and  probe  the 
evidence  given  by  such  observers,  to  ques- 
tion whether  they  were  men  trained  to 
observe,  and  cakn  and  collected  at  the  time 
of  the  reported  event.  Were  they  not,  per- 
haps, in  an  exalted  state  of  mind,  biassed 
by  preconceptions  or  hindered  by  the  physi- 
cal surroundings  from  clear  perception?  In 
short,  were  or  were  not  their  perceptive 
faculties  in  a  normal  condition,  and  were  or 
were  not  the  circumstances  such  that  nor- 
mal perception  was  possible  ?  It  can  scarcely 
be  questioned  that  when  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  an  event  or  observation  may  have 
important  bearings  on  conduct,  over-doubt 
is  more  socially  valuable  than  over- 
creduUty.  In  an  age  like  our  own,  which  is 
essentially  an  age  of  scientific  inquiry,  the 
prevalence  of  doubt  and  criticism  ought  not 
to  be  regarded  with  despair  or  as  a  sign  of 
decadence.  It  is  one  of  the  safeguards  of 
progress; — la  critique  est  la  vie  de  la  science 
[criticism  is  the  hfe  of  science],  I  must 
again  repeat.  One  of  the  most  fatal  (and  not 
so  impossible)  features  for  science  would  be 
the  institution  of  a  scientific  hierarchy 
which  would  brand  as  heretical  all  doubt  as 
to  its  conclusions,  all  criticism  of  its  re- 
sults. .  .  . 

Now  I  want  to  draw  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  two  results  which  flow  from  the 
above  considerations,  namely:  that  the  ma- 
terial of  science  is  coextensive  with  the 
whole  hfe,  physical  and  mental,  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  furthermore  that  the  limits  to 
our  perception  of  the  universe  are  only  ap- 
parent, not  real.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  universe  was  not  the  same  for  our 


great-grandfathers  as  it  is  for  as,  and  that 
in  all  probability  it  will  be  utterly  different 
for  our  great-grandchildren.  The  universe  is 
a  variable  quantity,  which  depends  upon 
the  keenness  and  structure  of  our  organs 
of  sense,  and  upon  the  fineness  of  our 
powers  and  instruments  of  observation.  We 
shall  see  more  clearly  the  important  bearing 
of  this  latter  remark  when  we  come  to  dis- 
cuss more  closely  in  another  chapter  how 
the  universe  is  largely  the  con.struction  of 
each  individual  mind.  For  the  present  we 
must  briefly  consider  the  former  remark, 
which  defines  the  unUmited  scope  of  science. 
To  say  that  there  are  certain  fields — for  ex- 
ample, metaphysics — from  which  science  is 
excluded,  wherein  its  methods  have  no  ap- 
pUcation,  is  merely  to  say  that  the  rules  of 
methodical  observation  and  the  laws  of 
logical  thought  do  not  apply  to  the  facts,  if 
any,  which  Ue  within  such  fields.  These 
fields,  if  indeed  such  exist,  must  he  outside 
any  intelligible  definition  which  can  be  given 
of  the  word  knowledge.  If  there  are  facts, 
and  sequences  to  be  observed  among  those 
facts,  then  we  have  all  the  requisites  of  sci- 
entific classification  and  knowledge.  If  there 
are  no  facts,  or  no  sequences  to  be  observed 
among  them,  then  the  possibihty  of  all 
knowledge  disappears.  The  greatest  assump- 
tion of  everj'day  hfe — the  inference  which 
the  metaphysicians  tell  us  is  wholly  beyond 
science — namely,  that  other  beings  have 
consciousness  as  well  as  ourselves,  seems  to 
have  just  as  much  or  as  little  scientific  vahd- 
ity  as  the  statement  that  an  earth-grown 
apple  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  carried  to 
the  planet  of  another  star.  Both  are  beyond 
the  range  of  experimental  demonstration, 
but  to  assume  uniformity  in  the  character- 
istics of  brain  '"matter"  under  certain  con- 
ditions seems  as  scientific  as  to  assume 
uniformity  in  the  characteristics  of  stellar 
"matter."  Both  are  only  working  h>-potheses 
and  valuable  in  so  far  as  they  simplify  our 
description  of  the  vmiverse.  Yet  the  distinc- 
tion  between  science   and  metaphysics   is 
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often  insisted  upon,  and  not  unadvisedly,  by 
the  devotees  of  both.  If  we  take  any  group 
of  physical  or  biological  facts — say,  for  ex- 
ample, electrical  phenomena  or  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ovum — we  shall  find  that, 
though  physicists  or  biologists  may  differ  to 
some  extent  in  their  measurements  or  in 
their  hypotheses,  yet  in  the  fundamental 
principles  and  sequences  the  professors  of 
each  individual  science  are  in  practical 
agreement  among  themselves.  A  similar  if 
not  yet  so  complete  agreement  is  rapidly 
springing  up  in  both  mental  and  social  sci- 
ence, where  the  facts  are  more  difficult  to 
classify  and  the  bias  of  individual  opinion  is 
much  stronger.  Our  more  thorough  classi- 
fication, however,  of  the  facts  of  human 
development,  our  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  early  history  of  human  societies,  of 
primitive  customs,  laws,  and  reUgions,  our 
apphcation  of  the  principle  of  natural  selec- 
tion to  man  and  his  communities,  are  con- 
verting anthropology,  folklore,  sociology, 
and  psychology  into  true  sciences.  We  begin 
to  see  indisputable  sequences  in  groups  of 
both  mental  and  social  facts.  The  causes 
which  favor  the  growth  or  decay  of  human 
societies  become  more  obvious  and  more  the 
subject  of  scientific  investigation.  Mental 
and  social  facts  are  thus  not  bej^ond  the 
range  of  scientific  treatment,  but  their  clas- 
sification has  not  been  so  complete,  nor  for 
obvious  reasons  so  unprejudiced,  as  those  of 
physical  or  biological  phenomena. 

The  case  is  quite  different  with  meta- 
physics and  those  other  supposed  branches 
of  human  knowledge  which  claim  exemption 
from  scientific  control.  Either  they  are  based 
on  an  accurate  classification  of  facts,  or  they 
are  not.  But  if  their  classification  of  facts 
were  accurate,  the  application  of  the  scien- 
tific method  ought  to  lead  their  professors 
to  a  practical^  identical  system.  Now  one 
of  the  ichosyncrasies  of  metaphysicians  lies 
in  this:  that  each  metaphysician  has  his 
own  system,  which  to  a  large  extent  excludes 
that    of   his    predecessors   and   colleagues. 


Hence  we  must  conclude  that  metaphysics 
are  built  either  on  air  or  on  quicksands — 
either  they  start  from  no  foundation  in 
facts  at  all,  or  the  superstructure  has  been 
raised  before  a  basis  has  been  found  in  the 
accurate  classification  of  facts.  I  want  to 
lay  special  stress  on  this  point.  There  is  no 
short  cut  to  truth,  no  way  to  gain  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  universe  except  through  the 
gateway  of  scientific  method.  The  hard  and 
stony  path  of  classifying  facts  and  reason- 
ing upon  them  is  the  only  way  to  ascertain 
truth.  It  is  the  reason  and  not  the  imagina- 
tion which  must  ultimately  be  appealed  to. 
The  poet  may  give  us  in  sublime  language 
an  account  of  the  origin  and  purport  of  the 
universe,  but  in  the  end  it  will  not  satisfy 
our  esthetic  judgment,  our  idea  of  harmony 
and  beauty,  like  the  few  facts  which  the  sci- 
entist may  venture  to  tell  us  in  the  same 
field.  The  one  will  agree  with  all  our  experi- 
ences past  and  present,  the  other  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  contradict  our  observa- 
tion because  it  propounds  a  dogma,  where 
we  are  yet  far  from  knowing  the  whole 
truth.  Our  esthetic  judgment  demands  har- 
mony between  the  representation  and  the 
represented,  and  in  this  sense  science  is 
often  more  artistic  than  modern  art. 

The  poet  is  a  valued  member  of  the 
community,  for  he  is  known  to  be  a  poet; 
his  value  will  increase  as  he  grows  to  recog- 
nize the  deeper  insight  into  nature  vath 
which  modem  science  provides  him.  The 
metaphysician  is  a  poet,  often  a  very  great 
one,  but  unfortunately  he  is  not  known  to 
be  a  poet,  because  he  strives  to  clothe  his 
poetry  in  the  language  of  reason,  and  hence 
it  follows  that  he  is  liable  to  be  a  dangerous 
member  of  the  community.  The  danger  at 
the  present  time  that  metaphysical  dogmas 
may  check  scientific  research  is,  perhaps, 
not  very  great.  The  day  has  gone  by  when 
the  Hegelian  philosophy  threatened  to 
strangle  infant  science  in  Germany; — that 
it  begins  to  languish  at  Oxford  is  a  proof 
that  it  is  practically  dead  in  the  country  of 
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its  birth.  The  day  has  gone  by  when  philo- 
sophical or  theologioal  dogmas  of  any  kind 
can  throw  back  for  generations  the  progress 
of  scientific  investigation.  There  is  no  re- 
striction now  on  research  in  any  field,  or  on 
the  publication  of  the  truth  when  it  has 
been  reached.  But  there  is  nevertheless  a 
danger  which  we  cannot  afford  to  disregard, 
a  danger  which  retards  the  spread  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  among  the  unenlightened, 
and  which  flatters  obscurantism  by  discred- 
iting the  scientific  method.  There  is  a  certain 
school  of  thought  which  finds  the  laborious 
process  by  which  science  reaches  truth  too 
irksome;  the  temperament  of  this  school  is 
such  that  it  demands  a  short  and  easy  cut 
to  knowledge,  where  knowledge  can  only  be 
gained,  if  at  all,  by  the  long  and  patient 
toiling  of  many  groups  of  workers,  perhaps 
through  several  centuries.  There  are  various 
fields  at  the  present  day  wherein  mankind  is 
ignorant,  and  the  honest  course  for  us  is 
simply  to  confess  our  ignorance.  This  ig- 
norance may  arise  from  the  want  of  any 
proper  classification  of  facts,  or  because 
supposed  facts  are  themselves  inconsistent, 
unreal  creations  of  untrained  minds.  But 
because  this  ignorance  is  frankly  admitted 
by  science,  an  attempt  is  made  to  fence  off 
these  fields  as  ground  which  science  cannot 
profitably  till,  to  shut  them  up  as  a  preserve 
whereon  science  has  no  business  to  trespass. 
Wherever  science  has  succeeded  in  ascer- 
taining the  truth,  there,  according  to  the 
school  we  have  referred  to,  are  the  "legiti- 
mate problems  of  science."  Wherever  science 
is   yet    ignorant,    there,    we    are    told,    its 


method  is  inapplicable;  there  .some  other 
relation  than  can.se  and  effect  (than  the 
same  sequence  recurring  with  the  like  group- 
ing of  phenomena),  .some  new  but  undefined 
relationship  rules.  In  the.se  field.s,  we  are 
told,  problems  become  philo.-ophical  and 
can  only  be  treated  by  the  method  of  philos- 
ophy. The  philosophical  method  is  oppo.sed 
to  the  scientific  method;  and  here,  I  think, 
the  danger  I  have  referred  to  arises.  We 
have  defined  the  scientific  method  to  con.si.st 
in  the  orderly  cla.s.sification  of  facts  followed 
by  the  recognition  of  their  relationship  and 
recurring  sequences.  The  scientific  judgment 
is  the  judgment  based  upon  this  recognition 
and  free  from  personal  bias.  If  this  were  the 
philosophical  method  there  would  be  no 
need  of  further  discussion,  but  as  we  are 
told  the  subject  matter  of  philosophy  is  not 
the  "legitimate  problem  of  science,"  the  two 
methods  are  presumably  not  identical.  In- 
deed the  philosophical  method  seems  based 
upon  an  analysis  which  does  not  start  with 
the  classification  of  facts,  but  reaches  its 
judgments  by  some  obscure  process  of  in- 
ternal cogitation.  It  is  therefore  dangerously 
liable  to  the  influence  of  indi\ddual  bias;  it 
results,  as  experience  shows  us,  in  an  endless 
number  of  competing  and  contradictor}' 
systems.  It  is  because  the  so-called  philo- 
sophical method  does  not,  when  different  in- 
dividuals approach  the  same  range  of  facts, 
lead,  like  the  scientific,  to  practical  unani- 
mity of  judgment,  that  science,  rather  than 
philosophy,  offers  the  better  training  for 
modern  citizenship. 


4  /  ETHICS 

In  the  following  selection,  Professor  Charles  L.  Stevenson  turns  to  the 
problem  of  value,  particularly  ethical  value.  He  describes  his  task  as  a  philos- 
opher to  be  analysis  and  clarification  of  ethical  questions  such  as,  "Is  X  good?'' 
and  he  lays  down  certain  conditions  to  be  met  by  his  analysis.  It  must  account  for 
ethical  disagreement,  show^  the  connection  between  ethical  judgments  and  action, 
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and  be  so  stated  that  goodness  is  not  verifiable  by  science  (as  he  says,  "ethics  is 
not  psychology"). 

Two  uses  of  language  must  be  distinguished:  a  descriptive  use  that 
expresses  belief,  and  a  dynamical  use  that  is  related  to  interests,  attitudes,  and 
emotions.  Ethical  judgments  belong  to  the  second  group,  for  their  major  use  is  to 
suggest,  to  create  an  influence  on  the  hearer  of  the  judgment.  To  speak  or  ask 
about  the  goodness  of  anything,  then,  is  to  ask  about  its  influence  relative  to  hu- 
man interests.  Incidentally,  it  is  because  of  this  emphasis  on  influence  rather  than 
the  description  found  in  traditional  interest  theories  that  Stevenson  rejects  them. 
The  language  of  ethics,  therefore,  is  one  of  persuasion;  and  ethical  disagreements 
are  disagreements,  in  attitude,  not  in  belief.  Stevenson's  subtle  analysis  reflects  the 
positivist  position,  but  it  also  looks  forward  to  the  view  of  philosophy  we  shall 
consider  in  the  next  part. 


ETHICS  AS  EMOTIVE 


Charles  L.  Stevenson   (1908-  ) 


Ethical  questions  first  arise  in  the  form 
"Is  so  and  so  good?"  or  "Is  this  alternative 
better  than  that?"  These  questions  are  dif- 
ficult partly  because  we  don't  quite  know 
what  we  are  seeking.  We  are  asking,  "Is 
there  a  needle  in  that  haystack?"  without 
even  knowing  just  what  a  needle  is.  So  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  examine  the  questions 
themselves.  We  must  try  to  make  them 
clearer,  either  by  defining  the  terms  in 
which  they  are  expressed,  or  by  any  other 
method  that  is  available. 

The  present  paper  is  concerned  wholly 
with  tliis  preliminary  step  of  making  ethical 
questions  clear.  In  order  to  help  answer  the 
question  "Is  X  good?"  we  must  substitute 
for  it  a  question  which  is  free  from  ambi- 
guity and  confusion. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  substituting  a 
clearer  question  we  must  not  introduce 
some  utterly  different  kind  of  question.  It 
won't  do  (to  take  an  extreme  instance  of  a 
prevalent  fallacy)  to  substitute  for  "Is  X 

The  selection  is  from  C.  L.  Stevenson,  "The 
Emotive  Meaning  of  Ethical  Terms,"  Mind, 
46  (1937),  pp.  14-16  and  18-30,  with  omissions. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  Editor  and  the 
author. 


good?"  the  question  "Is  X  pink  with  yellow 
trimmings?"  and  then  point  out  how  easy 
the  question  really  is.  This  would  beg  the 
original  question,  not  help  answer  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  not  expect  the  substi- 
tuted question  to  be  strict^  "identical"  with 
the  original  one.  The  original  question 
may  embody  hypostatization,  anthropomor- 
phism, vagueness,  and  all  the  other  ills  to 
which  our  ordinary  discourse  is  subject.  If 
our  substituted  question  is  to  be  clearer,  it 
must  remove  these  ills.  The  questions  will 
be  identical  only  in  the  sense  that  a  child  is 
identical  with  the  'man  he  later  becomes. 
Hence  we  must  not  demand  that  the  substi- 
tution strike  us,  on  immediate  introspection, 
as  making  no  change  in  meaning. 

Just  how,  then,  must  the  substituted 
question  be  related  to  the  original?  Let  us 
assume  (inaccurately)  that  it  must  result 
from  replacing  "good"  by  some  set  of  terms 
which  define  it.  The  question  then  resolves 
itself  to  this:  How  must  the  defined  mean- 
ing of  "good"  be  related  to  its  original 
meaning  ? 

I  answer  that  it  must  be  relevant.  A  de- 
fined meaning  will  be  called  "relevant"  to 
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the  original  moaning  under  those  circum- 
stances: Those  who  have  understood  the 
definition  must  be  able  to  say  all  that  they 
then  want  to  say  by  using  the  term  in  the 
defined  way.  They  must  never  have  occasion 
to  use  the  term  in  the  old,  unclear  sense. 
(If  a  person  did  have  to  go  on  using  the 
word  in  the  old  sense,  then  to  this  extent 
his  meaning  would  not  be  clarified,  and  the 
philosophical  task  would  not  be  completed.) 
It  frequently  happens  that  a  word  is  used 
so  confusedly  and  ambiguously  that  we 
must  give  it  several  defined  meanings, 
rather  than  one.  In  this  case  only  the  whole 
set  of  defined  meanings  will  be  called 
"relevant,"  and  any  one  of  them  will  be 
called  "partially  relevant."  This  is  not  a 
rigorous  treatment  of  relevance,  by  any 
means;  but  it  will  serve  for  the  present 
purposes. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  our  particular  task — 
that  of  giving  a  relevant  definition  of 
"good.".  .  . 

There  are  certain  requirements,  however, 
with  which  this  "vital"  sense  has  been  ex- 
pected to  comply — requirements  which  ap- 
peal strongly  to  our  commoii  sense.  It  will 
be  helpful  to  summarize  these.  .  .  . 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  be  able 
sensibly  to  disagree  about  whether  some- 
thing is  "good."  This  condition  rules  out 
Ilobbes's  definition.  For  consider  the  follow- 
ing argument:  "This  is  good."  "That  isn't 
so;  it's  not  good."  As  translated  by  Hobbes, 
this  becomes:  "I  desire  this."  "That  isn't 
so,  for  I  don't."  The  speakers  are  not 
contradicting  one  another,  and  think  they 
are,  only  because  of  an  elementary  con- 
fusion in  the  use  of  pronouns.  The  definition, 
"good"  means  desired  by  mij  community,  is 
also  excluded,  for  how  could  people  from 
different  communities  disagree? 

In  the  second  place,  "goodness"  must 
have,  so  to  speak,  a  magnetism.  A  person 
who  recognizes  X  to  be  "good"  must  ipso 
jacto  acquire  a  stronger  tendency  to  act  in 
its  favor  than  he  otherwise  would  have  had. 


This  rules  out  the  Ilnmian  type  of  defini- 
tion. For  according  to  Hume,  to  recf>gnize 
that  something  is  "good"  i.s  simply  to  recog- 
nize that  the  majority  approve  of  it.  Clearly, 
a  man  may  see  that  the  majority  approve  of 
X  without  having,  himself,  a  stronger  tend- 
ency to  favor  it.  This  requirement  excludes 
any  attempt  to  define  "good"  in  terms  of 
the  interest  of  people  oUier  than  the 
speaker. 

In  the  third  place,  the  "goodness"  of 
anything  must  not  be  verifiable  solely  by 
use  of  the  scientific  method.  "Ethics  must 
not  be  psychology."  This  restriction  rules 
out  all  of  the  traditional  interest  theories, 
without  exception.  .  .  . 

Let  us  now  turn  to  my  own  analy.sis  of 
ethical  judgments.  First  let  me  present  my 
position  dogmatically,  showing  to  what  ex- 
tent I  vary  from  tradition. 

I  believe  that  the  three  requirements, 
given  above,  are  perfectly  sensible;  that 
there  is  some  one  sense  of  "good"  which 
satisfies  all  three  reqmrements ;  and  that  no 
traditional  interest  theory  satisfies  them  all. 
But  this  does  not  imply  that  "good"  must 
be  explained  in  temis  of  a  Platonic  Idea, 
or  of  a  Categorical  Imperative,  or  of  an 
unique,  unanalyzable  property.  On  the  con- 
trarj',  the  three  requirements  can  be  met 
by  a  kind  of  interest  theory.  But  we  must 
give  up  a  presupposition  which  all  the  tra- 
ditional interest  theories  have  made. 

Traditional  interest  theories  hold  that 
ethical  statements  are  descriptive  of  the 
existing  state  of  interest — that  they  simply 
give  information  about  interests.  (!More 
accurately,  ethical  judgments  are  said  to 
describe  what  the  state  of  interests  is,  was, 
or  will  be,  or  to  indicate  what  the  state  of 
interests  would  be  under  specified  circum- 
stances.) It  is  this  emphasis  on  description, 
on  information,  wliich  leads  to  their  in- 
complete relevance.  Doubtless  there  is  al- 
ways some  element  of  description  in  ethical 
judgments,  but  this  is  by  no  means  all. 
Their  major  use  is  not   to  indicate  facts, 
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but  to  create  an  influence.  Instead  of  merely 
describing  people's  interests,  they  change 
or  intensify  them.  They  recommend  an 
interest  in  an  object,  rather  than  state  that 
the  interest  already  exists.  .  .  . 

Thus  ethical  terms  are  instruments  used 
in  the  comphcated  interplay  and  readjust- 
ment of  human  interests.  This  can  be  seen 
plainly  from  more  general  observations. 
People  from  widely  separated  communities 
have  different  moral  attitudes.  ^Vhy?  To  a 
great  extent  because  they  have  been  subject 
to  different  social  influences.  Now  clearly 
this  influence. doesn't  operate  through  sticks 
and  stones  alone;  words  play  a  great  part. 
People  praise  one  another,  to  encourage 
certain  inchnations,  and  blame  one  another, 
to  discourage  others.  Those  of  forceful  per- 
sonahties  issue  commands  which  weaker 
people,  for  complicated  instinctive  reasons, 
find  it  difficult  to  disobey,  quite  apart  from 
fears  of  consequences.  Further  influence  is 
brought  to  bear  by  writers  and  orators. 
Thus  social  influence  is  exerted,  to  an 
enormous  extent,  by  means  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  physical  force  or  material 
reward.  The  ethical  terms  facilitate  such 
influence.  Being  suited  for  use  in  suggestion, 
they  are  a  means  by  which  men's  attitudes 
maj^  be  led  this  way  or  that.  The  reason, 
then,  that  we  find  a  greater  similarity  in 
the  moral  attitudes  of  one  community  than 
in  those  of  different  communities  is  largely 
this:  ethical  judgments  propagate  them- 
selves. One  man  says  "This  is  good";  this 
may  influence  the  approval  of  another  per- 
son, who  then  makes  the  same  ethical  judg- 
ment, wliich  in  turn  influences  another 
person,  and  so  on.  In  the  end,  by  a  process 
of  mutual  influence,  people  take  up  more  or 
less  the  same  attitudes.  Between  people  of 
widely  separated  communities,  of  course, 
the  influence  is  less  strong;  hence  different 
communities  have  different  attitudes. 

These  remarks  wiU  serve  to  give  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  my  point  of  view.  We  must  now 
go  into  more  detail.  There  are  several  ques- 


tions which  must  be  answered:  How  does 
an  ethical  sentence  acquire  its  power  of 
influencing  people — why  is  it  suited  to  sug- 
gestion? Again,  what  has  this  influence  to 
do  with  the  meaning  of  ethical  terms?  And 
finally,  do  these  considerations  really  lead 
us  to  a  sense  of  "good"  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements mentioned  in  the  preceding 
section? 

Let  us  deal  first  with  the  question  about 
meaning.  This  is  far  from  an  easy  question, 
so  we  must  enter  into  a  preliminary  inquiry 
about  meaning  in  general.  Although  a  seem- 
ing digression,  this  will  prove  indipensable. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  two  different 
-purposes  which  lead  us  to  use  language.  On 
the  one  hand  we  use  words  (as  in  science)  to 
record,  clarifj^,  and  communicate  beliefs. 
On  the  other  hand  we  use  words  to  give 
vent  to  our  feelings  (interjections),  or  to 
create  moods  (poetry),  or  to  incite  people 
to  actions  or  attitudes  (oratory). 

The  first  use  of  words  I  shall  call  "de- 
scriptive"; the  second,  "djoiamic."  Note 
that  the  distinction  depends  solely  upon 
the  pur-pose  of  the  speaker. 

When  a  person  say  "Hydrogen  is  the 
lightest  known  gas,"  his  purpose  may  be 
simply  to  lead  the  hearer  to  believe  this,  or 
to  believe  that  the  speaker  beheves  it.  In 
that  case  the  words  are  used  descriptively. 
When  a  person  cuts  himself  and  says 
"Damn,"  his  purpose  is  not  ordinarily  to 
record,  clarify,  or  communicate  any  belief. 
The  word  is  used  dynamically.  The  two 
ways  of  using  words,  however,  are  by  no 
means  mutuaUy  exclusive.  This  is  ob\dous 
from  the  fact  that  our  purposes  are  often 
complex.  Thus  when  one  says  "I  want  you 
to  close  the  door,"  part  of  his  purpose, 
ordinarily,  is  to  lead  the  hearer  to  believe 
that  he  has  this  want.  To  that  ex'tent  the 
words  are  used  descriptively.  But  the  major 
part  of  one's  purpose  is  to  lead  the  hearer 
to  satisfy  the  want.  To  that  extent  the 
words  are  used  dynamically.  .  .  . 

We  must  now  proceed  to  an  important 
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question:  What  has  the  dynamic  use  of 
words  to  do  with  their  meaning  f  One  thing 
is  clear — we  must  not  define  "meaning"  in 
a  way  that  would  make  meaning  vary  with 
dynamic  usage.  If  we  did,  we  should  have 
no  use  for  the  term.  All  that  we  could  say 
about  such  "meaning"  would  bo  that  it  is 
very  complicated,  and  subject  to  constant 
change.  So  we  must  certainly  distinguish  be- 
tween the  dynamic  use  of  words  and  their 
meaning.  .  .  . 

There  will  be  a  kind  of  meaning,  how- 
ever, in  the  sense  above  defined,  which  has 
an  intimate  relation  to  dynamic  usage.  I 
refer  to  "emotive"  meaning  (in  a  sense 
roughly  like  that  employed  by  Ogden  and 
Richards). 1  The  emotive  meaning  of  a  word 
is  a  tendency  of  a  word,  arising  through 
the  history  of  its  usage,  to  produce  (result 
from)  affective  responses  in  people.  It  is 
the  immediate  aura  of  feeling  which  hovers 
about  a  word.  Such  tendencies  to  produce 
affective  responses  cHng  to  words  very  tena- 
ciously. It  would  be  difl^icult,  for  instance, 
to  express  merriment  by  using  the  inter- 
jection "alas."  Because  of  the  persistence 
of  such  affective  tendencies  (among  other 
reasons)  it  becomes  feasible  to  classify  them 
as  "meanings." 

Just  what  is  the  relation  between  emo- 
tive meaning  and  the  dynamic  use  of  words  ? 
Let  us  take  an  example.  Suppose  that  a  man 
is  talking  with  a  group  of  people  which  in- 
cludes Miss  Jones,  age  59.  He  refers  to  her, 
without  thinking,  as  an  "old  maid."  Now 
even  if  his  purposes  are  perfectly  innocent 
— even  if  he  is  using  the  words  purely 
descriptively — Miss  Jones  won't  think  so. 
She  will  think  he  is  encouraging  the  others 
to  have  contempt  for  her,  and  will  draw 
in  her  skirts,  defensively.  The  man  might 
have  done  better  if  instead  of  sajdng  "old 
maid"  he  had  said  "elderly  spinster."  The 
latter  words  could  have  been  put  to  the 

1  See  The  Meaning  of  Meaning,  by  C.  K. 
Ogden  and  I.  A.  Richards. 


same  descriptive  use,  and  would  not  f?o 
readily  have  caused  su.spicion.s  about  the 
dynamic  use. 

"Old  maid"  and  "elderly  .spin.«ter"  differ, 
to  be  sure,  only  in  emotive  meaning.  From 
the  example  it  will  be  clear  that  certain 
words,  because  of  their  emotive  meaning, 
are  suited  to  a  certain  kind  of  dynamic 
use — so  well  suited,  in  fact,  that  the  hearer 
is  likely  to  be  misled  when  we  use  them  in 
any  other  way.  The  more  pronounced  a 
word's  emotive  meaning  is,  the  less  likely 
people  are  to  use  it  purely  descriptively. 
Some  words  are  suited  to  encourage  people, 
some  to  discourage  them,  some  to  quiet 
them,  and  so  on. 

Even  in  these  cases,  of  course,  the  dy- 
namic purposes  are  not  to  be  identified  with 
any  sort  of  meaning ;  for  the  emotive  mean- 
ing accompanies  a  word  much  more  per- 
sistently than  do  the  d\TQamic  purposes. 
But  there  is  an  important  contingent  rela- 
tion between  emotive  meaning  and  d}'namic 
purpose:  the  former  assists  the  latter. 
Hence  if  we  define  emotively  laden  terms  in 
a  way  that  neglects  their  emotive  meaning, 
we  are  likely  to  be  confusing.  We  lead  people 
to  think  that  the  terms  defined  are  used 
dynamically  less  often  than  they  are. 

Let  us  now  apply  these  remarks  in 
defining  "good."  This  word  may  be  used 
morally  or  non-morally.  I  shall  deal  with 
the  non-moral  usage  almost  entirely,  but 
only  because  it  is  simpler.  The  main  points 
of  the  analysis  will  apply  equally  well  to 
either  usage. 

As  a  preliminan,-  definition,  let  us  take 
an  inaccurate  approximation.  It  may  be 
more  misleading  than  helpful,  but  will  do 
to  begin  with.  Roughly,  then,  the  sentence 
"X  is  good"  means  We  like  X.  (•'We'' 
includes  the  hearer  or  hearers.) 

At  first  glance  this  defijiition  sounds 
absurd.  If  used,  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  following  sort  of  conversation:  A.  "This 
is  good."  B.  "But  I  don't  Kke  it.  What  led 
you  to  believe  that  I  did?"  The  unnatural- 
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ness  of  B's  replj'^,  judged  by  ordinary  word- 
usage,  would  seem  to  cast  doubt  on  the 
revelance  of  my  definition. 

B's  unnaturalness,  however,  lies  simply 
in  this:  he  is  assuming  that  "We  like  it" 
(as  would  occur  implicitly  in  the  use  of 
"good")  is  being  used  descriptively.  This 
won't  do.  When  "We  hke  it"  is  to  take  the 
place  of  "This  is  good,"  the  former  sentence 
must  be  used  not  purely  descriptively,  but 
dynamically.  More  specifically,  it  must  be 
Used  to  promote  a  very  subtle  (and  for  the 
non-moral  sense  in  question,  a  very  easily 
resisted)  kind  of  suggestion.  To  the  extent 
that  "we"  refers  to  the  hearer,  it  must  have 
the  dynamic  use,  essential  to  suggestion,  of 
leading  the  hearer  to  make  true  what  is 
said,  rather  than  merely  to  beheve  it.  And 
to  the  extent  that  "we"  refers  to  the 
speaker,  the  sentence  must  have  not  only 
the  descriptive  use  of  indicating  belief  about 
the  speaker's  interest,  but  the  quasi-inter- 
jectory,  dynamic  function  of  giving  direct 
expression  to  the  interest.  (This  immediate 
expression  of  feelings  assists  in  the  process 
of  suggestion.  It  is  difficult  to  disapprove 
in  the  face  of  another's  enthusiasm.) 

For  an  example  of  a  case  where  "We  like 
this"  is  used  in  the  dynamic  way  that  "This 
is  good"  is  used,  consider  the  case  of  a 
mother  who  says  to  her  several  children, 
"One  thing  is  certain,  we  all  like  to  be  neat." 
If  she  really  believed  this,  she  wouldn't 
bother  to  say  so.  But  she  is  not  using  the 
words  descriptively.  She  is  encouraging  the 
children  to  hke  neatness.  By  telling  them 
that  they  like  neatness,  she  will  lead  them 
to  make  her  statement  true,  so  to  speak.  If, 
instead  of  saying  "We  all  like  to  be  neat"  in 
this  waj',  she  had  .«:aid  "It's  a  good  thing 
to  be  neat,"  the  effect  would  have  been  ap- 
proximately the  same. 

But  these  remarks  are  still  misleading. 
Even  when  "We  like  it"  is  used  for  sug- 
gestion, it  isn't  quite  like  "This  is  good." 
The  latter  is  more  subtle.  With  such  a 
sentence  as  "This  is  a  good  book,"  for  ex- 


ample, it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
use  instead  "We  like  this  book."  When  the 
latter  is  used,  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
so  exaggerated  an  intonation,  to  prevent  its 
becoming  confused  with  a  descriptive  state- 
ment, that  the  force  of  suggestion  becomes 
stronger,  and  ludicrously  more  overt,  than 
.when  "good"  is  used. 

The  definition  is  inadequate,  further,  in 
that  the  definiens  has  been  restricted  to 
dynamic  usage.  Having  said  that  dynamic 
usage  was  different  from  meaning,  I  should 
not  have  to  mention  it  in  giving  the  mean- 
ing of  "good." 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  last  point 
that  we  must  return  to  emotive  meaning. 
The  word  "good"  has  a  pleasing  emotive 
meaning  which  fits  it  especially  for  the 
dynamic  use  of  suggesting  favorable  inter- 
est. But  the  sentence  "We  like  it"  has  no 
such  emotive  meaning.  Hence  my  definition 
has  neglected  emotive  meaning  entirely. 
Now  to  neglect  emotive  meaning  is  hkely 
to  lead  to  endless  confusions,  as  we  shall 
presently  see;  so  I  have  sought  to  make  up 
for  the  inadequacy  of  the  definition  by 
letting  the  restriction  about  dynamic  usage 
take  the  place. of  emotive  meaning.  What 
I  should  do,  of  course,  is  to  find  a  definiens 
whose  emotive  meaning,  like  that  of  "good," 
simply  does  lead  to  dynamic  usage. 

Why  didn't  I  do  this?  I  answer  that  it 
isn't  possible,  if  the  definition  is  to  afford 
us  increased  clarity.  No  two  words,  in  the 
first  place,  have  quite  the  same  emotive 
meaning.  The  most  we  can  hope  for  is  a 
rough  approximation.  But  if  we  seek  for 
such  an  approximation  for  "good,"  we  shall 
find  nothing  more  than  synonjins,  such  as 
"desirable"  or  "valuable";  and  these  are 
profitless  because  they  do  not  clear  up  the 
connection  between  "good"  and  favorable 
interest.  If  we  reject  such  synonyms,  in 
favor  of  non-ethical  terms,  we  shall  be 
highly  misleading.  For  instance:  "This  is 
good"  has  something  hke  the  meaning  of  "I 
do  like  this;    do  so  as  well."  But  this  is 
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certainly  not  accurate.  For  the  imperative 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  conscious  efforts  of 
the  hearer.  Of  course  he  can't  like  something 
just  by  trying.  He  must  be  led  to  like  it 
through  suggestion.  Hence  an  ethical  sen- 
tence differs  from  an  imperative  in  that  it 
enables  one  to  make  changes  in  a  much 
more  subtle,  less  fully  conscious  way.  Note 
that  the  ethical  sentence  centers  the  hearer's 
attention  not  on  his  interest,  but  on  the 
object  of  interests,  and  thereby  facilitates 
suggestion.  Because  of  its  subtlety,  more- 
over, an  ethical  sentence  readily  permits 
counter-suggestion,  and  leads  to  the  give 
and  take  situation  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  arguments  about  values. 

Strictly  speaking,  then,  it  is  impossible 
to  define  "good"  in  terms  of  favorable  inter- 
est if  emotive  meaning  is  not  to  be  distorted. 
Yet  it  is  possible  to  say  that  "This  is  good" 
is  about  the  favorable  interest  of  the 
speaker  and  the  hearer  or  hearers,  and  that 
it  has  a  pleasing  emotive  nieaning  which 
fits  the  words  for  use  in  suggestion.  This  is 
a  rough  description  of  meaning,  not  a  defini- 
tion. But  it  serves  the  same  clarifying  func- 
tion that  a  definition  ordinarily  does;  and 
that,  after  all,  is  enough. 

A  word  must  be  added  about  the  moral 
use  of  "good."  This  differs  from  the  above 
in  that  it  is  about  a  different  kind  of  inter- 
est. Instead  of  being  about  what  the  hearer 
and  speaker  like,  it  is  about  a  stronger  sort 
of  approval.  When  a  person  likes  something, 
he  is  pleased  when  it  prospers,  and  disap- 
pointed when  it  doesn't.  When  a  person 
morally  approves  of  something,  he  experi- 
ences a  rich  feeling  of  security  when  it 
prospers,  and  is  indignant,  or  "shocked" 
when  it  doesn't.  These  are  rough  and  inac- 
curate examples  of  the  many  factors  which 
one  would  have  to  mention  in  distinguishing 
the  two  kinds  of  interest.  In  the  moral  usage, 
as  well  as  in  the  non-moral,  "good"  has  an 
emotive  meaning  which  adapts  it  to  sug- 
gestion. 

And  now,  are  these  considerations  of  any 


importance?  Why  do  I  .gtre.ss  emotive  mean- 
ings in  this  fashion?  Does  the  omksion  of 
them  really  lead  people  into  error.-;?  I  think, 
indeed,  that  the  errors  resulting  from  .such 
omissions  are  enormous.  In  order  to  .see  this, 
however,  we  must  return  to  the  restrictions, 
mentioned  in  [the  beginning],  with  which 
the  "vital"  sense  of  "good"  has  been 
expected  to  comply. 

The  first  restriction,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, had  to  do  with  disagreement.  Now 
there  is  clearly  some  sense  in  which  people 
disagree  on  ethical  points ;  but  we  must  not 
rashly  assume  that  all  disagreement  is 
modelled  after  the  sort  that  occurs  in  the 
natural  sciences.  We  must  distinguish  be- 
tween "disagreement  in  belief"  (typical  of 
the  sciences)  and  "disagreement  in  interest." 
Disagreement  in  belief  occurs  when  A  be- 
lieves p  and  B  disbelieves  it.  Disagreement 
in  interest  occurs  when  A  has  a  favorable 
interest  in  X,  when  B  has  an  unfavorable 
one  in  it,  and  when  neither  is  content  to  let 
the  other's  interest  remain  unchanged. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  disagreement 
in  interest.  A.  "Let's  go  to  a  cinema  to- 
night." B.  "I  don't  want  to  do  that.  Let's 
go  to  the  symphony."  A  continues  to  insist 
on  the  cinema,  B  on  the  symphony.  This  is 
disagreement  in  a  perfectly  conventional 
sense.  Thej-  can't  agree  on  where  they  want 
to  go,  and  each  is  trjing  to  redirect  the 
other's  interest.  (Note  that  imperatives 
are  used  in  the  example.) 

It  is  disagreement  in  interest  which 
takes  place  in  ethics.  When  C  says  "This 
is  good,"  and  D  says  "No,  it's  bad."  we  have 
a  case  of  suggestion  and  counter-suggestion. 
Each  man  is  trying  to  redirect  the  other's 
interest.  There  obviously  need  be  no  dom- 
ineering, since  each  may  be  willing  to  give 
ear  to  the  other's  influence;  but  each  is 
trying  to  move  the  other  none  the  less.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  they  disagree.  Those 
who  argue  that  certain  interest  theories 
make  no  provision  for  disagreement  have 
been  misled,  I  beheve.  simply  because  the 
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traditional  theories,  in  leaving-out  emotive 
meaning,  give  the  impression  that  ethical 
judgments  are  used  descriptively  onlj^;  and 
of  course  when  judgments  are  used  purely 
descriptively,  the  only  disagreement  that 
can  arise  is  disagreement  in  belief.  Such 
disagreement  may  be  disagreement  in  behef 
about  interests;  but  this  is  not  the  same 
as  disagreement  in  interest.  My  definition 
doesn't  provide  for  disagreement  in  belief 
about  interests,  any  more  than  does 
Hobbes's;  but  that  is  no  matter,  for  there 
is  no  reason  to  beheve,  at  least  on  common- 
sense  grounds,  that  this  kind  of  disagree- 
ment exists.  There  is  only  disagreement  in 
interest.  (We  shall  see  in  a  moment  that 
disagreement  in  interest  does  not  remove 
ethics  from  sober  argument — that  this  kind 
of  disagreement  may  often  be  resolved 
through  empirical  means.) 

The  second  restriction,  about  "magne- 
tism," or  the  connection  between  goodness 
and  actions,  requires  only  a  word.  This 
rules  out  only  those  interest  theories  which 
do  not  include  the  interest  of  the  speaker, 
in  defining  "good."  My  account  does  in- 
clude the  speaker's  interest;  hence  is 
immune. 

The  third  restriction,  about  the  em- 
pirical method,  may  be  met  in  a  way  that 
springs  naturally  from  the  above  account 
of  disagreement.  Let  us  put  the  question  in 
this  way :  When  two  people  disagree  over  an 
ethical  matter,  can  they  completely  resolve 
the  disagreement  through  empirical  consid- 
erations, assuming  that  each  appUes  the  em- 
pirical method  exhaustively,  consistently, 
and  without  error? 

I  answer  that  sometimes  they  can,  and 
sometimes  they  cannot;  and  that  at  any 
rate,  even  when  they  can,  the  relation  be- 
tween empirical  knowledge  and  ethical 
judgments  is  quite  different  from  the  one 
which  traditional  interest  theories  seem  to 
imply. 

This  can  best  be  seen  from  an  analogy. 
Let's  return  to  the  example  where  A  and  B 


couldn't  agree  on  a  cinema  or  a  symphony. 
The  example  differed  from  an  ethical  argu- 
ment in  that  imperatives  were  used,  rather 
than  ethical  judgments;  but  was  analogous 
to  the  extent  that  each  person  was  en- 
deavoring to  modify  the  other's  interest. 
Now  how  would  these  people  argue  the  case, 
assuming  that  they  were  too  intelligent  just 
to  shout  at  one  another? 

"  Clearly,  they  would  give  "reasons"  to 
support  their  imperatives.  A  might  say, 
"But  you  know,  Garbo  is  at  the  Bijou." 
His  hope  is  that  B,  who  admires  Garbo,  will 
acquire  a  desire  to  go  to  the  cinema  when 
he  knows  what  play  will  be  there.  B  may 
counter,  "But  Toscanini  is  guest  conductor 
tonight,  in  an  all-Beethoven  programme." 
And  so  on.  Each  supports  his  imperative 
{"Let's  do  so  and  so")  by  reasons  which 
may  be  empirically  established. 

To  generahze  from  this:  disagreement 
in  interest  may  be  rooted  in  disagreement 
in  behef.  That  is  to  say,  people  who  dis- 
agree in  interest  would  often  cease  to  do 
so  if  they  knew  the  precise  nature  and 
consequences  of  the  object  of  their  interest. 
To  this  extent  disagreement  in  interest 
may  be  resolved  by  securing  agreement  in 
behef,  which  in  turn  may  be  secured 
empirically. 

This  generalization  holds  for  ethics.  If 
A  and  B,  instead  of  using  imperatives,  had 
said,  respectively,  "It  would  be  better  to  go 
to  the  cinema,",  and  "It  would  be  better 
to  go  to  the  symphony,"  the  reasons  which 
they  would  advance  would  be  roughly  the 
same.  They  would  each  give  a  more  thor- 
ough account  of  the  object  of  interest,  with 
the  purpose  of  completing  the  redirection 
of  interest  which  was  begun  by  the  sug- 
gestive force  of  the  ethical  sentence. 
On  the  whole,  of  course,  the  suggestive 
force  of  the  ethical  statement  merely 
exerts  enough  pressure  to  start  such  trains 
of  reasons,  since  the  reasons  are  much  more 
essential  in  resolving  disagreement  in  inter- 
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est  than  the  persuasive  effect  of  the  ethical 
judgment  itself. 

Thus  the  empirical  method  is  relevant 
to  ethics  simply  because  our  knowledge  of 
the  world  is  a  determining  factor  to  our 
interests.  But  note  that  empirical  facts  are 
not  inductive  grounds  from  which  the 
ethical  judgment  problematically  follows. 
(This  is  what  traditional  interest  theories 
imply.)  If  someone  said  "Close  the  door," 
and  added  the  reason  "We'll  catch  cold," 
the  latter  would  scarcely  be  called  an  induc- 
tive ground  of  the  former.  Now  imperatives 
are  related  to  the  reasons  which  support 
them  in  the  same  way  that  ethical  judg- 
ments are  related  to  reasons. 

Is  the  empirical  method  sufficient  for  at- 
taining ethical  agreement?  Clearly  not.  For 
empirical  knowledge  resolves  disagreement 
in  interest  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
disagreement  is  rooted  in  disagreement  in 
belief.  Not  all  disagreement  in  interest  is 
of  this  sort.  For  instance:  A  is  of  a  sym- 
pathetic nature,  and  B  isn't.  They  are 
arguing  about  whether  a  public  dole  would 
be  good.  Suppose  that  they  discovered  all 
the  consequences  of  the  dole.  Isn't  it  pos- 
sible, even  so,  that  A  will  say  that  it's  good, 
and  B  that  it's  bad?  The  disagreement  in 
interest  may  arise  not  from  limited  factual 
knowledge,  but  simply  from  A's  sympathy 
and  B's  coldness.  Or  again,  suppose,  in  the 
above  argmnent,  that  A  was  poor  and  un- 
employed, and  that  B  was  rich.  Here  again 
the  disagreement  might  not  be  due  to 
different  factual  knowledge.  It  would  be 
due  to  the  different  social  positions  of  the 
men,  together  with  their  predominant  self- 
interest. 

When  ethical  disagreement  is  not  rooted 
in  disagreement  in  belief,  is  there  any 
method  by  which  it  may  be  settled?  If  one 
means  by  "method"  a  rational  method,  then 
there  is  no  method.  But  in  any  case  there 
is  a  "way."  Let's  consider  the  above  ex- 
ample, again,  where  disagreement  was  due 
to  A's  sympathy  and  B's  coldness.  Must 


they  end  by  saying,  "Well,  it's  juflt  a  matter 
of  our  having  different  temperament*"? 
Not  nece.s.sarily.  A,  for  iastunce,  may  try  to 
changethe  temperament  of  his  opponent. 
He  may  pour  out  his  enthu.sia.«ms  in  such 
a  moving  way — pre.sent  the  suffering.«  of  the 
poor  with  such  appeal — that  he  will  lead 
his  opponent  to  see  life  through  flifferent 
eyes.  He  may  build  up,  by  the  contagion  of 
his  feelings,  an  influence  which  will  modify 
B's  temperament,  and  create  in  him  a  sym- 
pathy for  the  poor  which  didn't  previously 
exist.  This  is  often  the  only  way  to  obtain 
ethical  agreement,  if  there  is  any  way  at 
all.  It  is  persuasive,  not  empirical  or 
rational;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  neglect- 
ing it.  There  is  no  reason  to  scorn  it,  either, 
for  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  our  per- 
sonalities are  able  to  grow,  through  our 
contact  with  others. 

The  point  I  wish  to  stress,  however,  is 
simply  that  the  empirical  method  is  instru- 
mental to  ethical  agreement  only  to  the 
extent  that  disagreement  in  interest  is  rooted 
in  disagreement  in  belief.  There  is  httle 
reason  to  believe  that  all  disagreement  is  of 
this  sort.  Hence  the  empirical  method  is  not 
sufficient  for  ethics.  In  any  case,  ethics  is 
not  psychology,  since  psychology  doesn't  en- 
deavor to  direct  our  interests;  it  discovers 
facts  about  the  ways  in  which  interests 
are  or  can  be  directed,  but  that's  quite 
another  matter. 

To  summarize  this  section:  my  analysis 
of  ethical  judgments  meets  the  three  re- 
quirements for  the  "vital"  sense  of  "good" 
that  were  mentioned  in  [the  beginning]. 
The  traditional  interest  theories  fail  to 
meet  these  requirements  simply  because 
they  neglect  emotive  meaning.  This  neglect 
leads  them  to  neglect  dynamic  usage,  and 
the  sort  of  disagreement  that  results  from 
such  usage,  together  with  the  method  of 
resolving  the  disagreement.  I  may  add  that 
my  analysis  answers  ^Moore's  objection 
about  the  open  question.  Whatever  scien- 
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tifically  knowable  properties  a  thing  may 
have,  it  is  always  open  to  question  whether 
a  thing  having  these  (enumerated)  quahties 
is  good.  For  to  ask  whether  it  is  good  is  to 


ask  for  influence.  And  whatever  I  may  know 
about  an  object,  I  can  still  ask,  quite  perti- 
nently, to  be  influenced  with  regard  to  my 
interest  in  it. 


5  /  ESTHETICS 

For  the  positivist,  the  language  of  value  is  emotive,  never  cognitive. 
In  discussing  the  language  of  poetry,  I.  A.  Richards  distinguishes  the  pseudo- 
statement  from  statements  proper.  The  latter  are  always  scientific,  and  hence 
always  subject  to  verification.  Pseudo-statements,  however,  though  frequently 
having  the  form  of  scientific  statements,  serve  only  to  organize  or  release  human 
attitudes,  not  to  make  true  descriptive  judgments.  Poetry,  in  dealing  in  pseudo- 
statements,  is  not  in  the  business  of  making  true  statements,  and  it  tends  toward 
the  ridiculous  if  it  tries.  In  fact,  if  the  pseudo-statement — in  poetry  or  any  other 
"emotive"  activity — is  confused  with  the  scientific,  we  revert  to  a  primitive  and 
magical  view  of  the  world. 

ART  AND  BELIEF 
I.  A.  Richards  (1893-         ) 


The  business  of  the  poet  ...  is  to  give 
order  and  coherence,  and  so  freedom,  to  a 
body  of  experience.  To  do  so  through  words 
which  act  as  its  skeleton,  as  a  structure  by 
which  the  impulses  which  make  up  the  ex- 
perience are  adjusted  to  one  another  and  act 
together.  The  means  by  which  words  do 
this  are  many  and  varied.  To  work  them  out 
is  a  problem  for  linguistic  psychology,  that 
embarrassed  young  heir  to  philosophy.  What 
httle  can  be  done  shows  already  that  most 
critical  dogmas  of  the  past  are  either  false 
or  nonsense.  A  little  knowledge  is  not  here 
a  danger,  but  clears  the  air  in  a  remarkable 
way. 

Roughly  and  inadequately,  even  in  the 
dim  light  of  present  knowledge,  we  can  say 

The  selection  is  from  I.  A.  Richards,  Science 
and  Poetry,  rev.  ed.  (London:  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench,  Trubner  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  1935),  pp. 
61-74  and  92-94.  LTsed  by  permission  of  the 
executors  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  C.  K.  Ogden, 
and  the  author. 


that  words  work  in  the  poem  in  two  main 
fasliions.  As  sensory  stimuh  and  as  (in  the 
widest  sense)  symbols:  We  must  refrain 
from  considering  the  sensory  side  of  the 
poem,  remarking  only  that  it  is  not  in  the 
least  independent  of  the  other  side,  and 
that  it  has  for  definite  reasons  prior  impor- 
tance in  most  poetrj- .  We  must  confine  our- 
selves to  the  other  function  of  words  in  the 
poem,  or  rather,  omitting  much  that  is  of 
secondary  relevance,  to  one  form  of  that 
function,  let  me  call  it  pseudo-statement. 
It  will  be  admitted — by  those  who  dis- 
tinguish between  scientific  statement,  where 
truth  is  ultimately  a  matter  of  verification 
as  this  is  understood  in  the  laboratory,  and 
emotive  utterance,  where  "truth"  is  pri- 
marily acceptability  by  some  attitude,  and 
more  remotely  is  the  acceptability  of  this 
attitude  itself — that  it  is  not  the  poet's 
business  to  make  scientific  statements.  Yet 
poetry  has  constantly  the  air  of  making 
statements,  and  important  ones;  which  is 
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one  reason  why  some  mathematicians  can- 
not read  it.  They  find  the  alleged  state- 
ments to  be  jahe.  It  will  be  agreed  that  their 
approach  to  poetry  and  their  expectations 
from  it  are  mistaken.  But  what  exactly  is 
the  other,  the  right,  the  poetic,  approach 
and  how  does  it  differ  from  the  mathe- 
matical? 

The  poetic  approach  evidently  limits 
the  framework  of  possible  consequences  into 
which  the  pseudo-statement  is  taken.  For 
the  scientific  approach  this  framework  is 
unlimited.  Any  and  every  consequence  is 
relevant.  If  any  of  the  consequences  of  a 
statement  conflicts  with  acknowledged  fact 
then  so  much  the  worse  for  the  statement. 
Not  so  with  the  psuedo-statement  when 
poetically  approached.  The  problem  is — 
just  how  does  the  limitation  work?  One 
templing  account  is  in  terms  of  a  supposed 
universe  of  discourse,  a  world  of  make- 
believe,  of  imagination,  of  recognized  fic- 
tions common  to  the  poet  and  his  readers.  A 
pseudo-statement  which  fits  into  this  sys- 
tem of  assumptions  would  be  regarded  as 
"poetically  true";  one  which  does  not,  as 
"poetically  false."  This  attempt  to  treat 
"poetic  truth"  on  the  model  of  general 
"coherence  theories"  is  very  natural  for 
certain  schools  of  logicians  but  is  inade- 
quate, on  the  wrong  lines  from  the  outset. 
To  mention  two  objections,  out  of  many; 
there  is  no  means  of  discovering  what  the 
"universe  of  discourse"  is  on  any  occasion, 
and  the  kind  of  coherence  which  must  hold 
within  it,  supposing  it  to  be  discoverable, 
is  not  an  affair  of  logical  relations.  Attempt 
to  define  the  system  of  propositions  into 
which 

0  Rose,  thou  art  sick! 

must  fit,  and  the  logical  relations  which 
must  hold  between  them  if  it  is  to  be 
"poetically  true";  the  absurdity  of  the 
theory  becomes  evident. 

We  must  look  further.  In  the  poetic 
approach  the  relevant  consequences  are  not 


logical  or  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  partial  re- 
laxation of  logic.  Except  occa.sionally  and 
by  accident  logic  does  not  enter  at  all.  They 
are  the  con.«equences  which  ari>-e  through 
our  emotional  organization.  The  accept- 
ance which  a  p.-oudo-statemont  receives  is 
entirely  governed  by  its  effect.^  ujjon  our 
feelings  and  attitudes.  Logic  only  comes  in, 
if  at  all,  in  subordination,  as  a  servant  to 
our  emotional  respon.-e.  It  is  an  unruly 
servant,  however,  as  poets  and  readers  are 
constantly  discovering.  A  pseudo-statement 
is  "true"  if  it  suits  and  serves  some  attitude 
or  links  together  attitudes  which  on  other 
grounds  are  desirable.  This  kind  of  "truth" 
is  so  opposed  to  scientific  "truth"  that  it  is 
a  pity  to  use  so  similar  a  word,  but  at  pres- 
ent it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  malpractice.^ 

This  brief  analysis  may  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  fundamental  disparity  and  op- 
position between  pseudo-statements  as  they 
occur  in  poetry  and  statements  as  they 
occur  in  science.  A  pseudo-statement  is  a 
form  of  words  which  is  justified  entirely  by 
its  effect  in  releasing  or  organizing  our  im- 
pulses and  attitudes  (due  regard  being  had 
for  the  better  or  worse  organizations  of  these 
inter  se) ;  a  statement,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  justified  by  its  truth,  that  is,  its  corre- 
spondence, in  a  highly  technical  sense,  with 
the  fact  to  which  it  points. 

Statements  true  and  false  alike  do,  of 
course,  constantly  touch  off  attitudes  and 
action.  Our  daily  practical  existence  is 
largely  guided  by  them.  On  the  whole  tnie 
statements  are  of  more  service  to  us  than 
false  ones.  None  the  less  we  do  not  and,  at 
present,  cannot  order  our  emotions  and 
attitudes  by  true  statements  alone.  Nor  is 
there  any  probability  that   we  ever  shall 

1  A  pseudo-statement,  as  I  use  the  term,  is 
not  necessarily  false  in  any  sonse.  It  is  merely 
a  form  of  words  whose  scientific  truth  or 
falsity  is  irrelevant  to  the  purpose  in  hand. 
"Logic"  in  this  paragraph  is,  of  course,  be- 
ing used  in  a  limited  and  conventional,  or 
popular,  sense. 
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contrive  to  do  so.  This  is  one  of  the  great 
new  dangers  to  which  civihzation  is  exposed. 
Countless  pseudo-statements — about  God, 
about  the  universe,  about  human  nature, 
the  relations  of  mind  to  mind,  about  the 
soul,  its  rank  and  destiny — pseudo-state- 
ments which  are  pivotal  points  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  mind,  vital  to  its  well-being, 
have  suddenly  become,  for  sincere,  honest 
and  informed  minds,  impossible  to  believe 
as  for  centuries  they  have  been  believed.^ 
The  accustomed  incidences  of  the  modes  of 
believing  are  changed  irrecoverably;  and 
the  knowledge  which  has  displaced  them  is 
not  of  a  kind  upon  which  an  equally  fine 
organization  of  the  mind  can  be  based. 

This  is  the  contemporary  situation.  The 
remedy,  since  there  is  no  prospect  of  our 
gaining  adequate  knowledge,  and  since  in- 
deed it  is  fairly  clear  that  scientific  knowl- 
edge cannot  meet  this  need,  is  to  cut  our 
pseudo-statements  free  from  that  kind  of 
belief  which  is  appropriate  to  verified  state- 
ments. So  released  they  will  be  changed,  of 
course,  but  they  can  still  be  the  main  instru- 
ments by  which  we  order  our  attitudes  to 
one  another  and  to  the  world.  This  is  not  a 
desperate  remedy,  for,  as  poetry  conclu- 
sively shows,  even  the  most  important 
among  our  attitudes  can  be  aroused  and 

2  See  Appendix.  For  the  mind  I  am  consider- 
ing here  the  question  "Do  I  believe  x?"  is 
no  longer  the  same.  Not  only  the  "What" 
that  is  to  be  believed  but  the  "How"  of  the 
believing  has  changed — through  the  segrega- 
tion of  science  and  its  clarification  of  the 
techniques  of  proof.  This  is  the  danger;  and 
the  remedy  suggested  is  a  further  differentia- 
tion of  the  "Hows."  To  these  differences 
corre.spond  differences  in  the  senses  of  "is  so" 
and  "being"  where,  as  is  commonly  the  case, 
"is  so"  and  "being"  assert  believings.  As  we 
admit  this,  the  world  that  "is"  divides  into 
worlds  incommensurable  in  respect  of  so 
called  "degrees  of  reality."  Yet,  and  this  is 
all-important,  these  worlds  have  an  order, 
with  regard  to  one  another,  which  is  the  order 
of  the  mind;  and  interference  between  them 
imperils  sanity. 


maintained  without  any  beheving  of  a 
factual  or  verifiable  order  entering  in  at 
all.  We  need  no  such  behefs,  and  indeed  we 
must  have  none,  if  we  are  to  read  King 
Lear.  Pseudo-statements  to  which  we  attach 
no  behef  and  statements  proper,  such  as 
science  provides,  cannot  conflict.  It  is  only 
when  we  introduce  inappropriate  kinds  of 
beheving  into  poetry  that  danger  arises. 
To  do  so  is  from  this  point  of  view  a  pro- 
fanation of  poetry. 

Yet  an  important  branch  of  criticism 
which  has  attracted  the  best  talents  from 
prehistoric  times  until  today  consists  of 
the  endeavor  to  persuade  men  that  the 
functions  of  science  and  poetry  are  identical, 
or  that  the  one  is  a  "higher  form"  of  the 
other,  or  that  they  conflict  and  we  must 
choose  between  them. 

The  root  of  this  persistent  endeavor  has 
still  to  be  mentioned ;  it  is  the  same  as  that 
from  which  the  Magical  View  of  the  world 
arose.  If  we  give  to  a  pseudo-statement  the 
kind  of  unqualified  acceptance  which  be- 
longs by  right  only  to  certified  scientific 
statements — and  those  judgments  of  the 
routine  of  perception  and  action  from  which 
science  derives — ,  if  we  can  contrive  to  do 
this,  the  impulses  and  attitudes  with  which 
we  respond  to  it  gain  a  notable  stabihty  and 
vigor.  Briefly,  if  we  can  contrive  to  believe 
poetry,  then  the  world  seems,  while  we  do 
so,  to  be  transfigured.  It  used  to  be  com- 
paratively easy  to  do  this,  and  the  habit 
has  become  well  estabhshed.  With  the  ex- 
tension of  science  and  the  neutralization  of 
nature  it  has  become  cUfficult  as  well  as 
dangerous.  Yet  it  is  still  alluring;  it  has 
many  analogies  with  drug-taking.  Hence  the 
endeavors  of  the  critics  referred  to.  Various 
subterfuges  have  been  devised  along  the 
lines  of  regarding  Poetic  Truth  as  figurative, 
symbolic;  or  as  more  immediate,  as  a  truth 
of  Intuition  transcending  common  knowl- 
edge; or  as  a  higher  form  of  the  same  truth 
that  science  yields.  Such  attempts  to  use 
poetry  as  a   denial  or  as  a  corrective  of 
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science  are  very  common.  One  point  can  be 
made  against  them  all:  they  are  never 
worked  out  in  detail.  There  is  no  equivalent 
of  Mill's  Logic  cxpoundinf;  any  of  them. 
The  language  in  which  they  are  framed  is 
usually  a  blend  of  obsolete  psychology  and 
emotive  exclamations. 

The  long-established  and  much-encour- 
aged habit  of  giving  to  emotive  utterances — 
whether  pseudo-statements  simple,  or  looser 
and  larger  wholes  taken  as  saying  something 
figuratively — the  kind  of  assent  which  we 
give  to  unescapable  facts,  has  for  most 
people  debilitated  a  wide  range  of  their 
responses.  A  few  scientists,  caught  young 
and  brought  up  in  the  laboratory,  are  free 
from  it;  but  then,  as  a  rule,  they  pay  no 
serious  attention  to  poetry.  For  most  men 
the  recognition  of  the  neutrahty  of  nature 
brings  about — through  this  habit — a  divorce 
from  poetry.  They  are  so  used  to  having 
their  responses  propped  up  by  beliefs,  how- 
ever vague,  that  when  these  shadowy  sup- 
ports are  removed  they  are  no  longer  able 
to  respond.  Their  attitudes  to  so  many 
things  have  been  forced  in  the  past,  over- 
encouraged.  And  when  the  world-picture 
ceases  to  assist  there  is  a  collapse.  Over 
whole  tracts  of  natural  emotional  response 
we  are  today  like  a  bed  of  dahlias  whose 
sticks  have  been  removed.  And  this  effect 
of  the  neutralization  of  nature  is  perhaps 
only  in  its  beginnings.  However,  human 
nature  has  a  prodigious  resilience.  Love 
poetry  seems  able  to  out-play  psycho- 
analysis. 

A  sense  of  desolation,  of  uncertainty,  of 
futility,  of  the  groundlessness  of  aspirations, 
of  the  vanitj'  of  endeavor,  and  a  thirst  for 
a  life-giving  water  which  seems  suddenly  to 
have  failed,  are  the  signs  in  consciousness 
of  this  necessary  reorganization  of  our 
hves.3  Our  attitudes  and  impulses  are  being 

3  My  debt  to  The  Waste  Land  here  will  be 
evident.  The  original  footnote  seems  to  have 
puzzled  Mr.  Eliot  and  some  other  readers. 
Well  it  might!    In  saying,   though,   that  he 


compelled  to  become  .self-gupporting;  they 
arc  being  driven  back  upon  their  biological 
justification,  made  once  again  .sufficient  to 
themselves.  And  the  only  irnpulsefi  which 
seem  strong  enough  to  continue  unflagging 
are  commonly  so  crude  that,  to  more  finely 
developed  individuals  they  hardly  seem 
worth  having.  Such  people  cannot  live  by 
warmth,  food,  fighting,  drink,  and  .sex  alone. 
Those  who  are  least  affected  by  the  change 
are  those  who  are  emotionally  least  removed 
from  the  animals.  As  we  shall  see  at  the 
close  of  this  essay,  even  a  considerable  poet 
may  attempt  to  find  rehef  by  a  reversion  to 
primitive  mentality. 

It  is  important  to  diagnose  the  disease 
correctly  and  to  put  the  blame  in  the  right 
quarter.  Usually  it  is  some  alleged  "materi- 
ahsm"  of  science  which  is  denoimced.  This 
mistake  is  due  partly  to  clumsy  thinking, 
but  chiefly  to  relics  of  the  Alagical  View. 
For  even  if  the  Universe  were  "spiritual" 
all  through  (whatever  that  assertion  might 
mean;  all  such  assertions  are  probably 
nonsense) ,  that  would  not  make  it  any  more 

"had  effected  a  complete  severance  between 
his  poetry  and  all  beliefs"  I  was  referring  not 
to  the  poet's  own  histor>%  but  to  the  technical 
detachment  of  the  poetry.  And  the  way  in 
which  he  then  seemed  to  me  to  have  "realized 
what  might  otherwise  have  remained  a  specu- 
lative possibility"  was  by  finding  a  new  order 
through  the  contemplation  and  exhibition  of 
disorder. 

"Yes!  Very  funny  this  terrible  thing  is.  A 
man  that  is  born  falls  into  a  dream  like  a  man 
who  falls  into  the  sea.  If  he  tries  to  climb  out 
into  the  air  as  inexperienced  people  endeavor 
to  do,  he  drowns — nicht  wahr?  .  .  .  Xo!  I  tell 
you!  The  way  is  to  the  destructive  element 
submit  yourself,  and  with  the  exertions  of 
your  hands  and  feet  in  the  water  make  the 
deep,  deep  sea  keep  you  up.  So  if  you  ask 
me  how  to  be?  In  the  destructive  element 
immerse  .  .  .  that  was  the  way."  Lord  Jir7i, 
p.  216.  Mr.  Eliot's  later  verse  has  sometimes 
shown  still  less  "dread  of  the  imknown 
depths."  That,  at  least,  seems  in  part  to 
explain  to  me  why  Ash  Wednesday  is  better 
poetrj-  than  even  the  best  sections  of  Tfie 
Waste  Land. 
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accordant  to  human  attitudes.  It  is  not  what 
the  universe  is  made  of  but  how  it  works, 
the  law  it  follows,  which  makes  verifiable 
knowledge  of  it  incapable  of  spurring  on  our 
emotional  responses,  and  further,  the  nature 
of  knowledge  itself  makes  it  inadequate.  The 
contact  with  things  which  we  therein  estab- 
lish is  too  sketchy  and  indirect  to  help  us. 
We  are  beginning  to  know  too  much  about 
the  bond  which  unites  the  mind  to  its 
object  in  knowledge*  for  that  old  dream 
of  a  perfect  knowledge  which  would  guaran- 
tee perfect  life  to  retain  its  sanction.  What 
was  thought  to  be  pure  knowledge,  we  see 
now  to  have  been  shot  through  with  hope 
and  desire,  with  fear  and  wonder ;  and  these 
intrusive  elements  indeed  gave  it  all  its 
power  to  support  our  lives.  In  knowledge, 
in  the  "How?"  of  events,  we  can  find  hints 
by  which  to  take  advantage  of  circmn- 
stances  in  our  favor  and  avoid  mischances. 
But  we  cannot  get  from  it  a  raison  d'etre 
or  a  justification  of  more  than  a  relatively 
lowly  kind  of  fife. 

The  justification,  on  the  reverse,  of  any 
attitude  lies,  not  in  the  object,  but  in  itself, 
in  its  serviceableness  to  the  whole  person- 
ality. Upon  its  place  in  the  whole  system 
of  attitudes,  which  is  the  personality,  all  its 
worth  depends.  This  is  as  true  for  the  subtle, 
finely  compounded  attitudes  of  the  civilized 
individual  as  for  the  simpler  attitudes  of 
the  child. 

In  brief,  the  imaginative  life  is  its  own 
justification;  and  this  fact  must  be  faced, 
although  sometimes — by  a  lover,  for  ex- 
ample— it  may  be  verj^  difficult  to  accept. 
When  it  is  faced,  it  is  apparent  that  all  the 
attitudes  to  other  human  beings  and  to  the 
world  in  all  its  aspects,  which  have  been 

■*  Verifiable  scientific  knowledge,  of  course. 
Shift  the  sense  of  "knowledge"  to  include 
hope  and  desire  and  fear  as  well  as  reference, 
and  what  I  am  saying  would  no  longer  be 
true.  But  then  the  relevant  sense  of  "true" 
would  have  changed  too.  Its  sanction  would 
no  longer  be  verifiability. 


serviceable  to  humanity,  remain  as  they 
were,  as  valuable  as  ever.  Hesitation  felt 
in  admitting  this  is  a  measure  of  the 
strength  of  the  evil  habit  I  have  been  de- 
scribing. But  many  of  these  attitudes, 
valuable  as  ever,  are,  now  that  they  are 
being  set  free,  more  difficult  to  maintain, 
because  we  still  hunger  after  a  basis  in 
behef. 

APPENDIX  5 

Two  chief  words  seem  hkely  occasions  of 
misunderstanding  in  the  above;  and  they 
have  in  fact  misled  some  readers.  One  is 
Nature,  the  other  is  Belief. 

Nature  is  evidently  as  variable  a  word 
as  can  be  used.  Its  senses  range  from  the 
mere  inclusive  that^  in  which  we  live  and 
of  which  we  are  a  part,  to  whatever  would 
correspond  to  the  most  detailed  and  inter- 
connected account  we  could  attain  of  this. 
Or  we  omit  ourselves  (and  other  minds) 
and  make  Nature  either  what  influences  us 
(in  which  case  we  should  not  forget  our 
metabolism),  or  an  object  we  apprehend 
(in  which  case  there  are  as  many  Natures 
as  there  are  types  of  aprehension  we  care 
to  distinguish).  And  what  is  "natural"  to 
one  culture  is  strange  and  artificial  to 
another.  (See  Mencius  on  the  Mind,  chap. 
III.)  More  deceptively,  the  view  here  being 
inseparable  from  the  eye,  and  this  being  a 
matter  of  habitual  speculation,  we  may  talk, 
as  we  think,  the  same  language  and  yet 
put  very  different  things  into  Nature;  and 
what  we  then  find  will  not  be  unconnected 
with  what  we  have  put  in.  I  have  attempted 
some  further  discussion  of  these  questions  in 
Chapters  VI  and  YII  of  Coleridge  on 
Imagination. 

[^  This  appendix,  added  in  the  second  edition, 
was  directed  by  Mr.  Richards  toward  certain 
misunderstandings  which  arose  among  readers 
of  the  first  edition.  He  has  treated  the  sub- 
jects of  this  entire  selection  further  in  such 
works  as  Speculative  Instrnments  (Chicago, 
1955)  and  How  to  Read  a  Page  (New  York, 
1942).  Ed.] 
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Belief.  Two  "beliefs"  may  differ  from 
one  another:  (1)  In  their  objects  (2)  In 
their  statements  or  expressions  (3)  In  their 
modes  (4)  In  their  grounds  (5)  In  their 
occasions  (6)  In  their  connections  with 
other  "behefs"  (7)  In  their  links  with 
l)os,sible  action  (8)  And  in  other  ways.  Our 
chief  evidence  usually  for  the  beliefs  of 
other  people  (and  often  for  our  own)  must 
be  some  statement  or  other  expression.  But 
very  different  beliefs  may  fittingly  receive 
the  same  expression.  Most  words  used  in 
stating  any  speculative  opinion  are  as  am- 
biguous as  "Behef";  and  yet  by  such  words 
belief-objects  must  be  distinguished. 

But  in  the  case  of  "belief"  there  is  an 
additional  difficulty.  Neither  it  nor  its  par- 
tial synonyms  suggest  the  great  variety  of 
the  attitudes  (3)  that  are  commonly 
covered  (and  confused)  by  the  term.  They 
are  often  treated  as  though  they  were  mere 
variations  in  degree.  Of  what?  Of  belief,  it 


would  be  said.  But  this  no  better  than  the 
parallel  trick  of  treating  all  varietie."  of  love 
as  a  mere  more  or  less  only  further  differ- 
entiated by  their  objects.  Such  crude  over- 
simplifications distort  the  structure  of  the 
mind  and,  although  favorite  Huahive  devises 
with  some  well-intentioned  preacher--,  are 
disastrous. 

There  is  an  ample  field  here  awaiting  a 
type  of  dispassionate  inquiry-  which  it  ha.s 
seldom  received.  A  world  threatened  with 
ever  more  and  more  leisure  should  not  be 
too  impatient  of  important  and  explorable 
subtleties. 

Meanwhile,  as  with  "Nature,"  mis- 
understanding should  neither  provoke  nor 
surprise.  I  should  not  be  much  less  at  my 
reader's  mercy  if  I  were  to  add  notes  dou- 
bling the  length  of  this  little  book.  On  so 
vast  a  matter,  even  the  largest  book  could 
contain  no  more  than  a  sketch  of  how  things 
have  seemed  to  be  sometimes  to  the  writer. 
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In  holding  that  all  factual  questions  are  scientific,  the  positivist  fre- 
quently meets  with  the  objection  that  some  areas  of  experience  are  not  amenable 
to  scientific  treatment.  This  opinion,  as  applied  to  society,  is  called  by  Professor 
Popper  "historicism."  Believing  that  scientific  techniques  of  observation,  experi- 
ment, and  generalization  are  inapplicable  to  society  because  of  the  changing  condi- 
tions of  historical  existence,  the  historicist  may  either  deny  all  knowledge  in  this 
area,  or  he  may  resort  to  a  metaphysical  justification  of  his  social  beliefs.  Popper 
attacks  historicism  by  showing  that  its  arguments  against  the  use  of  scientific 
method  in  the  social  studies  are  inconclusive;  and  while  recognizing  the  special 
difficulties  of  using  the  methods  of  science  in  the  study  of  society,  he  nevertheless 
believes  that  in  this  study,  as  in  the  investigation  of  nature,  science  alone  provides 
reliable  belief. 
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THE  ERROR  OF  HISTORICISM 
Karl  Popper   (1902-  ) 


In  strong  opposition  to  methodological 
naturalism  in  the  field  of  sociology,  histori- 
cism  claims  that  some  of  the  characteristic 
methods  of  physics  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
social  sciences,  owing  to  the  profound  differ- 
ences between  sociology  and  phj'sics.  Physi- 
cal laws,  or  the  "laws  of  nature,"  it  tells  us, 
are  valid  anywhere  and  always;  for  the 
physical  world  is  ruled  by  a  system  of 
physical  uniformities  invariable  throughout 
space  and  time.  Sociological  laws,  however, 
or  the  laws  of  social  hfe,  differ  in  different 
places  and  periods.  Although  historicism 
admits  that  there  are  plenty  of  tj'^pical  social 
conditions  whose  regular  recurrence  can  be 
observed,  it  denies  that  the  regularities  de- 
tectable in  social  hfe  have  the  character  of 
the  immutable  regularities  of  the  physical 
world.  For  they  depend  upon  history,  and 
upon  differences  in  culture.  They  depend  on 
a  particular  historical  sitimtion.  Thus  one 
should  not,  for  example,  speak  without 
further  quahfication  of  the  laws  of  eco- 
nomics, but  only  of  the  economic  laws  of  the 
feudal  period,  or  of  the  early  industrial 
period,  and  so  on;  always  mentioning  the 
historical  period  in  which  the  laws  in  ques- 
tion are  assumed  to  have  prevailed. 

Historicism  asserts  that  the  historical 
relativity  of  social  laws  makes  most  of  the 
methods  of  physics  inapplicable  to  sociology. 
Typical  historicist  arguments  on  which  this 
\dew  is  based  concern  generalization,  experi- 
ment, the  complexity  of  social  phenomena, 
the  difficulties  of  exact  prediction,  and  the 
significance  of  methodological  essentiahsm. 
I  will  treat  these  arguments  in  turn. 

The  possibihty  of  generahzation  and  its 
success  in  the  physical  sciences  rests,  accord- 

The  selection  is  from  Karl  R.  Popper,  The 
Poverty  oj  Historicism  (Boston:  The  Beacon 
Press,  1957),  pp.  5-9  and  93-97.  Used  by  per- 
mission of  the  publisher. 


ing  to  historicism,  on  the  general  uniformity 
of  nature:  upon  the  observation — perhaps 
better  described  as  an  assumption — that  in 
similar  circumstances  similar  things  will 
happen.  This  principle,  which  is  taken  to  be 
vahd  throughout  space  and  time,  is  said  to 
underhe  the  method  of  ph3^sics. 

Historicism  insists  that  this  principle  is 
necessarily  useless  in  sociology.  Similar 
circumstances  only  arise  within  a  single 
historical  period.  They  never  persist  from 
one  period  to  another.  Hence  there  is  no 
long-run  uniformity  in  society  on  which 
long-term  generalizations  could  be  based — 
that  is,  if  we  disregard  tri\dal  regularities 
such  as  the  truism  that  human  beings  alwaj's 
hve  in  groups,  or  that  the  supply  of  certain 
things  is  Umited  and  the  supply  of  others, 
hke  air,  unlimited,  and  that  only  the  former 
can  have  any  market  or  exchange  value. 

A  method  which  ignores  this  limitation 
and  attempts  a  generalization  of  social  uni- 
formities will,  according  to  historicism, 
imphcitly  assume  that  the  regularities  in 
question  are  everlasting;  so  that  a  methodo- 
logically naive  view — the  view  that  the 
method  of  generahzation  can  be  taken  over 
from  physics  by  the  social  sciences — will 
produce  a  false  and  dangerously  misleading 
sociological  theory.  It  will  be  a  theory  de- 
nying that  society  develops;  or  that  it  ever 
changes  significantly;  or  that  social  develop- 
ments, if  there  are  any,  can  affect  the  basic 
regularities  of  social  hfe. 

Historicists  often  emphasize  that  behind 
such  mistaken  theories  there  is  usually  an 
apologetic  purpose;  and  indeed,  the  as- 
sumption of  unchanging  sociological  laws 
can  easily  be  misused  for  such  ends.  It  may 
appear,  first,  as  the  argument  that  un- 
pleasant or  undesirable  things  must  be 
accepted  since  they  are  determined  by  in- 
variable laws  of  nature.  For  example,  the 
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"inexorable  laws"  of  economics  have  been 
invoked  to  demonstrate  the  futility  of 
statutory  interference  with  the  wage  bar- 
gain. A  second  apologetic  misuse  of  the 
assumption  of  persistence  is  the  fostering  of 
a  general  feeling  of  inevitability,  and  thus  of 
a  readiness  to  endure  the  inevitable  calmly 
and  without  protest.  What  is  now  will  be 
for  ever,  and  attempts  to  influence  the 
march  of  events,  or  even  to  evaluate  it,  are 
ridiculous:  one  does  not  argue  against  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  attempts  to  overthrow 
them  can  only  lead  to  disaster. 

These,  says  the  historicist,  are  the  con- 
servative, apologetic,  and  even  fatalistic 
arguments  which  are  the  necessary  corol- 
laries of  the  demand  that  a  naturalist 
method  should  be  adopted  in  sociology. 

The  historicist  opposes  them  by  main- 
taining that  social  uniformities  differ  widely 
from  those  of  the  natural  sciences.  They 
change  from  one  historical  period  to 
another,  and  human  activity  is  the  force 
that  changes  them.  For  social  uniformities 
are  not  laws  of  nature,  but  man-made ;  and 
although  they  may  be  said  to  depend  on 
human  nature,  they  do  so  because  human 
nature  has  the  power  to  alter  and,  perhaps, 
to  control  them.  Therefore  things  can  be 
bettered  or  worsened:  active  reform  need 
not  be  futile. 

These  tendencies  of  historicism  appeal  to 
those  who  feel  a  call  to  be  active;  to  inter- 
fere, especially  with  human  affairs,  refusing 
to  accept  the  existing  state  of  things  as  in- 
evitable. The  tendency  towards  activity  and 
against  complacency  of  any  kind  may  be 
called  "activism.".  .  .  I  may  here  quote  the 
well-known  exhortation  of  a  famous  histori- 
cist, Marx,  which  strikingly  expresses  the 
"activist"  attitude:  "The  philosophers  have 
only  interpreted  the  world  in  various  ways ; 
the  point  however  is  to  change  it." 

Physics  uses  the  method  of  experiment; 
that  is,  it  introduces  artificial  controls,  arti- 
ficial isolation,  and  thereby  ensures  the  re- 
production of  similar  conditions,  and   the 


consequent  production  of  certain  effects. 
This  method  is  obviously  ba.'-ed  on  the  idea 
that  where  circumstances  are  similar,  simi- 
lar things  will  happen.  The  hi.storicii-t  claims 
that  this  method  is  not  applicable  in  sociol- 
ogy. Nor  would  it  be  useful,  he  argues,  even 
if  it  were  apphcable.  For,  as  similar  condi- 
tions occur  only  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
period,  the  outcome  of  any  experiment 
would  be  a  very  hmited  significance.  More- 
over, artificial  isolation  would  eliminate  pre- 
cisely those  factors  in  sociology  which  are 
most  important.  Robinson  Crusoe  and  his 
isolated  individual  economy  can  never  be  a 
valuable  model  of  an  economy  whose  prob- 
lems arise  precisely  from  the  economic  in- 
teraction of  individuals  and  groups. 

It  is  further  argued  that  no  really 
valuable  experiments  are  possible.  Large- 
scale  experiments  in  sociology  are  never 
experiments  in  the  physical  sense.  They  are 
not  made  to  advance  knowledge  as  such, 
but  to  achieve  pohtical  success.  They  are  not 
performed  in  a  laboratory  detached  from 
the  outside  world;  rather,  their  ver>-  per- 
formance changes  the  conditions  of  society. 
They  can  never  be  repeated  under  precisely 
similar  conditions  since  the  conditions  were 
changed  by  their  first  performance.  .  .  . 

The  historicist  contends  that  the  experi- 
mental method  cannot  be  apphed  to  the 
social  sciences  because  we  cannot,  in  the 
social  field,  reproduce  at  will  precisely  simi- 
lar experimental  conditions.  This  brings  us 
a  little  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  historicist 
position.  I  admit  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  this  contention:  no  doubt  there 
are  some  differences  here  between  physical 
and  sociological  methods.  Nevertheless,  I 
assert  that  the  historicist  contention  rests 
upon  a  gross  misunderstanding  of  the  ex- 
perimental methods  of  physics. 

Let  us  first  consider  these  methods. 
Every  experimental  physicist  knows  that 
very  dissimilar  things  may  happen  tmder 
what  appear  to  be  precisely  similar  condi- 
tions. Two  wires  may  at  first  sight  look 
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exactly  alike,  but  if  the  one  is  exchanged  for 
the  other  in  a  piece  of  electrical  apparatus, 
the  resulting  difference  may  be  very  great. 
Upon  closer  inspection  (say,  through  a 
microscope) ,  we  may  perhaps  find  that  they 
were  not  as  similar  as  they  first  appeared. 
But  often  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  detect  a 
difference  in  the  conditions  of  the  two  ex- 
periments that  lead  to  different  results. 
Long  research,  experimental  as  well  as  theo- 
retical, may  be  needed  in  order  to  find  what 
kind  of  similarity  is  relevant,  and  what  de- 
gree of  similarity  sufficient.  This  research 
may  have  to  be  carried  out  before  we  are 
able  to  secure  similar  conditions  for  our 
experiments,  and  before  we  even  know  what 
"similar  conditions"  means  in  this  case.  And 
yet,  the  method  of  experiment  is  applied  all 
the  time. 

Thus  we  can  say  that  the  question  of 
what  are  to  be  described  as  "similar  condi- 
tions" depends  on  the  kind  of  experiment, 
and  can  be  answered  only  by  using  experi- 
ments. It  is  impossible  to  decide  a  priori 
about  any  observed  difference  or  similarity, 
however  striking,  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
relevant  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  an 
experiment.  So  we  must  allow  the  experi- 
mental method  to  take  care  of  itself.  Pre- 
cisely analogous  considerations  hold  for  the 
much  debated  problem  of  the  artificial 
isolation  of  experiments  from  disturbing  in- 
fluences. Clearly,  we  cannot  isolate  a  piece 
of  apparatus  against  all  influences;  for  ex- 
ample, we  cannot  know  a  priori  whether 
the  influence  of  the  position  of  the  planets 
or  of  the  moon  upon  a  physical  experiment 
is  considerable  or  negligible.  What  kind  of 
artificial  isolation,  if  any,  is  needed,  we  can 
learn  only  from  the  result  of  experiments, 
or  from  theories  which,  in  turn,  are  tested 
by  experiments. 

In  the  light  of  such  considerations,  the 
historicist  argument  that  social  experiments 
are  fatally  hampered  by  the  variabihty  of 
social  conditions,  and  especially  by  the 
changes  which  are  due  to  historical  develop- 


ments, loses  its  force.  The  striking  differ- 
ences with  which  the  historicist  is  so  much 
preoccupied,  that  is  to  say,  the  differences 
between  the  conditions  prevalent  in  various 
historical  periods,  need  not  create  any  diffi- 
culties peculiar  to  social  science.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  if  we  were  suddenly  trans- 
ported into  another  historical  period,  we 
should  probably  find  that  many  of  our 
social  expectations,  formed  on  the  basis  of 
piecemeal  experiments  made  in  our  society, 
are  disappointed.  In  other  words,  experi- 
ments may  lead  to  unforeseen  results.  But 
it  would  be  experiments  which  led  us  to 
discover  the  change  in  social  conditions ;  ex- 
periments would  teach  us  that  certain  social 
conditions  vary  with  the  historical  period; 
just  as  experiments  have  taught  the  physi- 
cist that  the  temperature  of  boiling  water 
may  vary  with  the  geographical  position.^ 
In  other  words,  the  doctrine  of  the  differ- 
ence between  historical  periods,  far  from 
making  social  experiments  impossible,  is 
merely  an  expression  of  the  assumption  that, 
if  shifted  into  another  period,  we  should 
continue  to  make  our  piecemeal  experi- 
ments, but  with  surprising  or  disappointing 
results.  In  fact,  if  we  know  anything  about 
different  attitudes  in  different  historical 
periods,  then  it  is  from  experiments,  carried 
out  in  our  imagination.  Historians  find  diffi- 
culties in  interpreting  certain  records,  or 
they  discover  facts  showing  that  some  of 
their  predecessors  had  misinterpreted  some 
liistorical  evidence.  These  difficulties  of  his- 
torical interpretation  are  our  only  evidence 
of  the  kind  of  historical  change  the  histori- 
cist has  in  mind;  yet  they  are  nothing  but 
discrepancies  between  the  expected  and  the 
actual  results  of  our  thought  experiments. 

1  In  both  cases — historical  periods  and  geo- 
graphical positions — we  may  find,  using 
theories  tested  by  experiments,  that  any 
reference  to  temporal  or  spatial  locations  can 
be  replaced  by  some  general  description  of 
certain  prevailing  relevant  conditions,  such 
as  the  state  of  education,  or  the  altitude. 
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It  is  these  surprises  and  disappointments 
which,  by  the  method  of  trial  and  error, 
have  led  to  improvements  in  our  ability  to 
interpret  strange  social  conditions.  And 
what  in  the  case  of  historical  interpretation 
we  achieve  by  thought-experiment  has  been 
achieved  by  anthropologists  in  practical  field 
work.  Those  modern  investigators  who  have 
succeeded  in  adjusting  their  expectations  to 
conditions  which  are  perhaps  no  less  remote 
than  those  of  the  Stone  Age,  owe  their  suc- 
cess to  piecemeal  experiments. 

Some  historicists  doubt  the  possibility  of 
such  successful  adjustments;  and  they  even 
defend  their  doctrine  of  the  futility  of  social 
experiments  by  the  argument  that,  if  shifted 
to  remote  historical  periods,  far  too  many 
of  our  social  experiments  would  lead  to  dis- 
appointment. They  assert  that  we  should 
be  able  to  adjust  our  habits  of  thought,  and 
especially  our  habits  of  analyzing  social 
events,  to  these  bewildering  conditions.  Such 
fears  seem  to  me  part  of  the  historicist 
hysteria — the  obsession  with  the  importance 
of  social  change;  but  I  must  admit  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  dispel  those  fears  on  a 
priori  grounds.  After  all,  the  ability  to  ad- 
just oneself  to  a  new  environment  varies 
from  person  to  person,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  why  we  should  expect  of  a 
historicist  (who  holds  such  defeatist  views) 
that  he  will  be  able  to  adapt  his  mind  suc- 
cessfully to  changes  in  the  social  environ- 
ment. Also,  matters  will  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  new  environment.  The  pos- 
sibility that  a  social  investigator  may  find 
himself  being  eaten  before  he  succeeds  in 
adjusting  himself,  b}^  trial  and  error,  to 
cannibal  habits,  cannot  be  excluded  any 
more  than  the  possibility  that,  in  some 
"planned"  society,  his  investigations  may 
end  in  a  concentration  camp.  Yet  analogous 


remarks  hold  for  the  realm  of  physics. 
There  are  many  places  in  which  phy.i-ical 
conditions  prevail  which  offer  to  the  physi- 
cist httle  chance  of  adju.sting  himself  by 
trial  and  error. 

To  sum  up,  there  does  not  .seem  any 
basis  for  the  plausible  hLstorici.-t  a.s.sertion 
that  the  variability  of  historical  conditions 
renders  the  experimental  method  inappli- 
cable to  the  problems  of  society,  or  for  the 
assertion  that,  in  this  point,  the  study  of 
society  is  fundamentally  different  from  the 
study  of  nature.  It  is  quite  a  different  mat- 
ter if  we  admit  that,  in  practice,  it  is  often 
very  difficult  for  the  social  scientist  to 
choose  and  to  \SiVy  his  experimental  condi- 
tions at  will.  The  physicist  is  in  a  better 
position  although  he  too  is  sometimes  faced 
by  similar  difficulties.  Thus  the  possibilities 
of  carrying  out  experiments  in  var\'ing 
gravitational  fields,  or  under  extreme  tem- 
perature conditions,  are  very  limited.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  many  possibihties 
which  are  open  to  the  physicist  today  were 
impracticable  not  long  ago,  not  because  of 
physical  but  because  of  social  difficulties, 
i.e.  because  we  were  not  prepared  to  risk  the 
money  needed  for  research.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  very  many  physical  investi- 
gations can  now  be  carried  out  under  ex- 
perimental conditions  which  leave  little  to 
be  desired,  while  the  social  scientist  is  in  a 
verj-  different  position.  ]\Iany  experiments 
which  would  be  most  desirable  will  remain 
dreams  for  a  long  time  to  come,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  are  not  of  a  Utopian  but 
of  a  piecemeal  character.  In  practice,  he 
must  rely  too  often  on  experiments  carried 
out  mentally,  and  on  an  analysis  of  poUtical 
measures  carried  out  under  conditions,  and 
in  a  manner,  which  leave  much  to  be  desired 
from  the  scientific  point  of  \iew. 
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7  /  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE 


Traditionally,  the  various  branches  of  knowledge  have  been  separated 
into  departments  and  divisions,  usually  with  some  of  them  considered  "higher," 
others  "lower."  For  many  positivists,  however,  not  only  are  all  facts  scientific,  but 
science  itself  is  a  unity  in  the  sense  that  all  empirical  statements  can  be  expressed 
in  a  single  language,  all  states  of  affairs  are  of  one  kind,  and  all  of  them  are  known 
by  the  same  method.  This  thesis  of  the  unity  of  science  is  defended  by  Professor 
Carnap  in  the  following  selection. 

Two  of  the  traditional  divisions  of  knowledge  are  eliminated  immedi- 
ately. Philosophy,  Carnap  writes,  enunciates  no  propositions  of  its  own,  but  is 
simply  the  activity  of  clarifying  the  concepts  of  science.  The  statements  of  mathe- 
matics and  logic  are  only  analytic,  and  hence  have  no  content.  This  leaves  only 
synthetic  statements  which  belong  to  science.  But  does  science  form  a  unity?  To 
defend  the  thesis  that  it  does,  Carnap  notes  that  science  is  a  set  of  statements 
based  on  direct  experience,  verified  by  experiment,  and  expressed  in  "protocol" 
statements.  These  statements  are  composed  into  an  often  elaborate  system,  though 
there  is  always  a  reference  within  the  system  to  their  physical  determinations. 
This  view  Carnap  calls  methodological  positivism  or  physicalism;  to  preserve  it, 
he  introduces  the  distinctions  of  material  and  formal  modes  of  speech.  The  mate- 
rial mode  speaks  of  objects,  but  is  in  danger  of  considering  pseudo-questions  about 
them.  The  formal  mode  considers  linguistic  forms,  and  preserves  the  physicalist 
thesis.  The  conclusion  Professor  Carnap  reaches  is  that,  because  there  is  but  a 
single  language  of  science,  there  is  really  only  one  science — namely,  physics. 

THE  UNITY  OF  SCIENCE 

Rudolf  Carnap   (1891-  ) 

1.  THE  HETEROGENEITY  OF  and  the  Geisteswissenschajten   (social  sci- 

SCIENCE  ences  and  humanities)  generally. 

_  .           .      .            ,.  .       ,    ,                  .  The  basis  of  these  various  divisions  is 

Science  m  its  traditional  form  consti-  ^          ,               •              xi       •    ^.i         • 

,  .                   ,  .          ,  .  not  merely  convenience;  rather  is  tne  opin- 

tutes  no  unity,  and  is  separated  into  philos-  ■                   ,,               .  j    ^i    ..    xi, 

,           ,    ,  •^'     ,    .    ,  ^  .            rr.,     ,  ion    generally    accepted    that    the    various 

opny  and  the  technical  sciences.  The  latter  .                     ,           .      ,          +  n     j-  +•     + 

,      .^    ,        .         .         ,      .            ,,     .  sciences  named  are  fundamentally  distmct 

are  classified  again  as  formal  sciences  (logic  •                ^     r       u-    +         *+                      ^t 

.        .          f  ,       ,         ....      ^    %  m   respect   of   subject  matter,   sources   oi 

and  mathematics)  and  empincal  sciences.  It  ,         ,    ,           j  x    i    ■          r\          j  +     +i,;„ 

,,/.,,,         ,        .      -  knowledge  and  technique.  Opposed  to  this 

IS  usual  to  subdivide  the  last  class  further  .  .      •    .i     ^i     •     i  f     i  j  •    +u- 

,            ,            ,,..,,.       ...  opinion  IS  the  thesis  defended  m  this  paper 

and  to  understand  that  it  includes,  m  addi-      .v  j.      •  •  ■+      +u  <.     n ;^^ni 

^^           1"      •                   11  *^^*  science  is  a  unity,  that  all  empincal 

''^  -^'^ ^  statements   can  be   expressed  in   a   single 

The  selection  is  from  Rudolf  Carnap,   The  language,  all  states  of  affairs  are  of  one  kind 

Unity  of  Science   (tr.   M.  Black)    (London:  and  are  known  by  the  same  method. 

Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and  Co    1934),  y        j^^^je  ^^.^u  ^^  g^j^  i.^j.^  concerning 

pp.  31-40,   42-45,   and   93-101.  Used  by   per-  ,           f           r      i  -i         i.          j   ..i      f         1 

mission  of  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  ^he  nature  of   philosophy  and  the   formal 

C.  K.  Ogden  and  of  the  author.  sciences.  The  author's  views  on  this  point 
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have  already  been  sufficiently  explained  by 
others  on  several  occasions.  Detailed  atten- 
tion will  however  be  given  to  the  question 
of  the  unity  of  the  empirical  sciences. 

It  is  to  modern  developments  in  logic 
and  particularly  in  the  logical  analysis  of 
language  that  we  owe  our  present  insight 
into  the  nature  of  logic,  philosophy  and 
mathematics.  Analysis  of  language  has  ulti- 
mately shown  that  philosophy  cannot  be  a 
distinct  system  of  statements,  equal  or  su- 
perior in  rank  to  the  empirical  sciences.  For 
the  activity  of  philosophy  consists  rather 
in  clarifying  the  notions  and  statements  of 
science.  In  this  way  does  cleavage  of  the 
field  of  knowledge  into  philosophy  and  em- 
pirical science  disappear;  all  statements  are 
statements  of  the  one  science.  Scientific  re- 
search may  be  concerned  with  the  empirical 
content  of  theorems,  by  experiment,  obser- 
vation, by  the  classification  and  organization 
of  empirical  material;  or  again  it  may  be 
concerned  with  establishing  the  jorm  of  sci- 
entific statements,  either  without  regard  for 
content  (formal  logic)  or  else  with  a  view 
to  establishing  logical  connections  between 
certain  specific  concepts  (theory  of  knowl- 
edge considered  as  applied  logic). 

Statements  in  logic  and  mathematics  are 
tautologies,  analytic  propositions,  certified 
on  account  of  their  form  alone.  They  have 
no  content,  that  is  to  say,  assert  nothing  as 
to  the  occurrence  or  non-occurrence  of  some 
state  of  affairs.  If  to  the  statement:  "The 
(thing)  A  is  black"  we  add  "or  A  is  blue," 
the  supplemented  statement  still  conveys 
some  information  though  less  than  at  first. 
If,  however,  we  replace  the  supplementary 
phrase  previously  chosen  by  "or  A  is  not 
black"  the  compound  statement  no  longer 
conveys  any  information  at  all.  It  is  a  tau- 
tology, i.e.,  is  verified  by  all  circumstances. 
From  such  a  statement  no  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  the  thing  A  can  be  derived. 
Theorems  in  logic  and  mathematics  have, 
nevertheless,  in  spite  of  tautologous  char- 
acter and  lack  of  content,  considerable  im- 


portance for  science  by  virtue  of  their  tise 
in  transforming  statements  having  content. 
For  the  present  thesis  it  ia  important  to 

emphasize  that  logic  and  mathematics  are 
sciences  having  no  proper  .subject  matter 
analogous  to  the  material  of  the  empirical 
sciences.  Postulation  of  "formal"  or  "ideal" 
objects  to  be  set  against  the  "real"  objects 
of  empirical  sciences  is  unnecessary  in  the 
theory  here  briefly  sketched. 

Statements  having  content,  i.e.,  state- 
ments, as  is  usually  said,  expre.ssing  some 
state  of  affairs,  belong  to  the  field  of  em- 
pirical  sciences.  Our  chief  question  is 
whether  these  statements,  or  to  speak  more 
conventionally,  whether  the  states  of  affairs 
expressed  by  such  statements  are  di\'ided 
into  several  mutually  irreducible  kinds.  The 
traditional  answer  is  in  the  affirmative;  and 
it  has  been  usual  to  make  the  chief  distinc- 
tions between  the  subject  matters  of  natural 
science,  history,  the  social  sciences,  etc. 
(Geisteswissenschaften),  and  psychology. 

On  the  basis  of  observations  and  ex- 
periments, the  natural  sciences  describe  the 
spatio-temporal  events  in  the  system  which 
we  call  "Nature."  From  the  indi\idual  ac- 
counts thus  obtained  arise  general  formulae, 
so-called  "laws  of  nature"  (the  process  of 
"induction").  These  in  turn  make  it  possible 
to  obtain  new  specific  statements,  e.  g.,  pre- 
dictions (the  process  of  "deduction"). 

History,  and  the  social  sciences  also  use 
the  method  of  obser^-ing  material  events. 
The  usual  view  maintains,  however,  that  ob- 
servation in  such  fields  is  merely  a  subordi- 
nate method,  the  proper  method  being 
"understanding,"  empathy  ("Einfiihlung") 
projection  of  oneself  into  historical  monu- 
ments and  events  in  order  to  grasp  their 
"essence."  The  further  qtiestion  arises,  so  it 
is  maintained,  in  all  sciences  dealing  with 
culture  in  the  widest  sense  as  well  as  in  spe- 
cifically normative  disciplines  such  as  ethics, 
of  comprehending  "values,"  of  estabhshing 
"norms."  The  usual  view  therefore  is  that 
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the  subject  matter  of  such  branches  of 
knowledge,  the  Geisteswissenschaften  as 
Germans  say,  whether  they  are  significant 
forms  or  systems  of  values,  are  of  a  nature 
fundamentally  different  from  the  subject 
matter  of  natural  science  and  cannot  be 
understood  by  the  methods  of  natural  sci- 
ence. 

As  to  the  nature  of  psychology  widely 
divergent  views  are  prevalent.  Experiments 
are  made,  measurements  often  taken  of  fac- 
tors capable  of  quantitative  determination. 
Many  psychologists  therefore  include  their 
science  among  the  natural  sciences,  but 
while  doing  so  accentuate  the  difference  be- 
tween their  respective  subject  matters.  Psy- 
chology, they  say,  deals  with  the  "mental," 
with  the  phenomena  of  consciousness,  per- 
haps also  of  unconsciousness,  while  other 
natural  sciences  treat  of  the  "physical." 
Other  psychologists,  again,  lay  the  emphasis 
on  the  relation  between  their  science  and 
the  moral  sciences.  In  psychology  also,  they 
say,  knowledge  is  gained  by  "understand- 
ing" and  empathy.  The  difference  consists 
in  the  fact  that  psychology  does  not  deal 
with  works  of  art  and  institutions,  as  ethics 
and  sociology  do,  but  with  the  regularities 
to  be  found  in  the  phenomena  of  conscious- 
ness. These  various  conceptions  yet  agree  in 
the  answer  they  furnish  to  the  questions 
which  we  wish  to  discuss.  Psychology  is  a 
science  with  its  own  fundamentally  distinct 
and  isolated  subject  matter. 

We  shall  not  need  to  discuss  in  further 
detail  at  this  point  divergent  views  of  the 
relations  between  the  various  sciences.  It  is 
sufficient  to  remember  that  it  is  usual  to 
speak  of  fundamentally  distinct  kinds  of 
objects;  it  matters  little  for  our  purpose 
whether  the  distinction  is  made  in  the  man- 
ner described  above  (e.  g.,  "ideal"  and  "real" 
objects;  physical,  mental  objects ;  "values") 
or  in  some  other.  All  such  accepted  views 
are  contrary  to  the  thesis  of  the  unity  of 
science. 


2.  LANGUAGES  1 

In  formulating  the  thesis  of  the  unity  of 
science  as  the  assertion  that  objects  are  of 
a  single  kind,  that  states  of  affairs  are  of  a 
single  kind,  we  are  using  the  ordinary  fash- 
ion of  speech  in  terms  of  "objects"  by 
"states  of  affairs."  The  correct  formulation 
replaces  "objects"  by  "words"  and  "states 
of  affairs"  by  "statements,"  for  a  philo- 
sophical, i.  e.,  a  logical,  investigation  must 
be  an  analysis  of  language.  Since  the  termi- 
nology of  the  analysis  of  language  is  un- 
familiar we  propose  to  use  the  more  usual 
mode  of  speech  (which  we  will  call  "mate- 
rial") side  by  side  with  the  correct  manner 
of  speaking  (which  we  will  call  the  "for- 
mal"). The  first  speaks  of  "objects,"  "states 
of  affairs,"  of  the  "sense,"  "content"  or 
"meaning""  of  words,  while  the  second  refers 
only  to  Hnguistic  forms. 

In  order  to  characterize  a  definite  lan- 
guage it  is  necessary  to  give  its  vocabulary 
and  syntax,  i.  e.,  the  words  which  occur  in  it 
and  the  rules  in  accordance  with  which  (1) 
sentences  can  be  formed  from  those  words 
and  (2)  such  sentences  can  be  transformed 
into  other  sentences,  either  of  the  same  or  of 
another  language  (the  so-called  rules  of  in- 
ference and  rules  for  translation).  But  is  it 
not  also  necessary  in  order  to  understand 
the  "sense"  of  the  sentences,  to  indicate  the 
"meaning"  of  the  words?  No;  the  demand 

[1  In  giving  his  permission  for  the  use  of  his 
material,  Professor  Carnap  made  the  follow- 
ing remarks  on  this  section: 

The  formal  theory  of  language  here  indi- 
cated was  afterwards  elaborated  in  the  book 
Logical  syntax  of  language  (German  1934, 
English  translation  1937).  The  thesis  that  the 
logical  analysis  of  language  must  be  purely 
formal  and  hence  sj^ntactical,  was  later  rec- 
ognized as  too  narrow.  It  was  broadened 
through  the  development  of  semantics  as  a 
theory  of  truth  and  meaning  {Introduction  to 
semantics,  1942;  the  changes  in  the  views  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  logical  analysis  and  of 
philosophy  are  specified  in  Section  39  of  this 
book).   (1960).  Ed.] 
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thereby  made  in  the  material  mode  is  satis- 
fied by  specifying  the  formal  rules  which 
constitute  its  syntax.  For  the  "meaning"  of 
a  word  is  given  either  by  translation  or  by 
definition.  A  translation  is  a  rule  for  trans- 
forming a  word  from  one  language  to  an- 
other, (e.  g.,  "cheval"  =  "horse") ;  a  defini- 
tion is  a  rule  for  mutual  transformation  of 
words  in  the  same  language.  This  is  true 
both  of  so-called  nominal  definitions  (e.  g., 
"Elephant"  =  animal  with  such  and  such 
distinguishing  characteristics)  and  also,  a 
fact  usually  forgotten,  for  so-called  ostensive 
definitions  (e.  g.,  "Elephant"  =  animal  of 
the  same  kind  as  the  animal  in  this  or  that 
position  in  space-time) ;  both  definitions  are 
translations  of  words. 

At  the  expense  of  some  accuracy  we  may 
also  characterize  a  language  in  a  manner 
other  than  in  the  formal  mode  above  and, 
using  the  more  "intuitive"  material  mode, 
say  a  language  is  such  that  its  statements 
describe  such  and  such  (here  would  follow 
a  hst  of  the  objects  named  in  the  language) . 
The  alternative  formulation  is  permissible 
provided  the  writer  and  the  reader  are  clear 
that  the  material  mode  is  only  a  more  vivid 
translation  of  the  previous  description  in 
the  formal  mode.  If  this  is  forgotten  the 
danger  may  arise  of  being  diverted  by  the 
material  mode  of  speech  into  considering 
pseudo-questions  concerning  the  essence  or 
reality  of  the  objects  mentioned  in  the 
definition  of  a  language.  Nearly  all  pliilos- 
ophers  and  even  many  positivists  have 
taken  the  wrong  turning  and  gone  astray  in 
this  way.  .  .  . 

3.  PROTOCOL  LANGUAGE 

Science  is  a  system  of  statements  based 
on  direct  experience,  and  controlled  by  ex- 
perimental verification.  Verification  in  sci- 
ence is  not,  however,  of  single  statements 
but  of  the  entire  system  or  a  sub-system  of 
such  statements.  Verification  is  based  upon 
"protocol  statements,"  a  term  whose  mean- 


ing will  be  made  clearer  in  the  course  of 
further  discu.s.sion.  Thi.s  term  ia  understood 
to  include  statements  belonging  to  the  ba-fic 
protocol  or  direct  record  of  a  scientist'.';  (.say 
a  physicist's  or  psychologist's)  experience. 
Lnplied  in  this  notion  is  a  simplification  of 
actual  .scientific  procedure  as  if  all  exf>eri- 
ences,  perceptions,  and  feelings,  thoughts, 
etc.,  in  everyday  life  as  well  as  in  the  labora- 
tory, were  first  recorded  in  writing  as  "pro- 
tocol" to  provide  the  raw  material  for  a 
subsequent  organization.  A  "primitive"  pro- 
tocol will  be  understood  to  exclude  all 
statements  obtained  indirectly  by  induction 
or  other\vi.se  and  postulates  therefore  a 
sharp  (theoretical)  distinction  between  the 
raw  material  of  scientific  investigation  and 
its  organization.  In  practice,  the  laborator>- 
record  of  a  physicist  may  have  approxi- 
mately the  following  form:  "Apparatus  set 
up  as  follows:  .  .  .  .  ;  arrangement  of 
switches :....;  pointer  readings  of  various 
instruments  at  various  times:  .  .  .  .  ;  spark- 
ing discharge  takes  place  at  500  volts."  Such 
a  set  of  statements  is  not  a  primitive  proto- 
col in  view  of  the  occurrence  of  statements 

deduced  with  the  help  of  other  statements 
from  the  protocol. 

which  describe  states  of  affairs  not  di- 
rectly observed. 

A  primitive  protocol  would  perhaps  run 
as  follows:  "Arrangement  of  experiment: 
at  such  and  such  positions  are  objects  of 
such  and  such  kinds  (e.  g.  "copper  wire"; 
the  statement  should  be  restricted  perhaps 
to  "a  thin,  long,  brown  body"  leaAing  the 
characteristics  denoted  by  "copper"  to  be 
deduced  from  previous  protocols  in  which 
the  same  body  has  occurred) :  here  now 
pointer  5,  simultaneously  spark  an  explo- 
sion, then  smell  of  ozone  there."  Owing  to 
the  great  clumsiness  of  primitive  protocols 
it  is  necessary  in  practice  to  include  terms 
of  derivative  application  in  the  protocol  it- 
self. This  is  true  of  the  physicist's  protocol 
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and  true  in  far  greater  measure  of  the 
protocols  made  by  biologists,  psychologists 
and  anthropologists.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
questions  of  the  justification  of  any  scientific 
statement,  i.  e.,  of  its  origin  in  protocol 
statements,  involve  reference  back  to  the 
primitive  protocol. 

From  now  onwards  "protocol  state- 
ments" will  be  used  as  an  abbreviation  for 
"statements  belonging  to  the  primitive 
protocol";  the  language  to  which  such  state- 
ments belong  will  be  called  the  "-protocol- 
language."  (Sometimes  also  termed  "lan- 
guage of  direct  experience"  or  "phenomenal 
language";  the  neutral  term  "primary  lan- 
guage" is  less  objectionable.)  In  the  present 
state  of  research  it  is  not  possible  to  char- 
acterize this  language  with  greater  precision, 
i.  e.,  to  specify  its  vocabulary,  syntactical 
forms  and  rules.  This  is,  however,  unneces- 
sarj-  for  the  subsequent  arguments  of  this 
paper.  .  .  . 

7.  UNIFIED  SCIENCE  IN 
PHYSICAL  LANGUAGE 

Our  view  that  protocols  constitute  the 
basis  of  the  entire  scientific  edifice  might  be 
termed  methodical  positivism;  and  more 
specifically  as  methodical  solipsism,  inas- 
much as  every  subject  can  use  only  his  own 
protocol  as  a  basis.  (It  is  true,  S^  can  utilize 
also  the  protocol  of  S2;  and  this  procedure 
is  considerably  simphfied  by  embedding 
both  protocol  languages  into  the  physical 
language.  However,  this  utiHzation  is  an  in- 
direct one;  Si  describes  in  his  protocol  the 
experience  of  observing  a  written  document 
of  a  specified  wording.)  Similarly,  the  thesis 
that  the  physical  language  is  the  universal 
language  might  be  denoted  as  methodical 
materialism.  The  adjective  "methodical"  is 
intended  to  express  the  fact  that  we  are  re- 
ferring to  a  thesis  which  speaks  simply  of 
the  logical  possibility  of  certain  linguistic 
transformations  and  derivations  and  not  at 
all  of  the  "reahty"  or  "appearance"   (the 


"existence"  or  the  "non-existence")  of  the 
"given,"  the  "mental"  or  the  "physical." 
Pseudo-statements  of  this  kind  occasionally 
occur  in  classical  formulations  of  positivism 
and  materialism.  They  will  be  efiminated  di- 
rectly they  are  recognized  as  metaphysical 
admixtures;  this  is  in  the  spirit  of  the 
founders  of  these  movements  who  were  the 
enemies  of  all  metaphysics.  Such  admixtures 
can  be  formulated  only  in  the  material  mode 
and  by  eliminating  them  we  obtain  method- 
ical positivism  and  methodical  materiahsm 
in  the  sense  defined.  When  the  two  views 
are  so  purified  they  are,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
perfect  harmony,  whereas  positivism  and 
materialism  in  their  historic  dress  have 
often  been  regarded  as  incompatibles. 

Our  approach  has  often  been  termed 
"positivist";  it  might  equally  well  be 
termed  "materialist."  No  objection  can  be 
made  to  such  a  title  provided  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  older  form  of  mate- 
riahsm and  methodical  materialism — the 
same  theory  in  a  purified  form — is  not 
neglected.  Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of 
clarity  we  would  prefer  the  name  of  "physi- 
calism."  For  our  theory  is  that  the  physical 
language  is  the  universal  language  and  can 
therefore  serve  as  the  basic  language  of 
science.2 

[2  Professor  Carnap  remarks  as  follows  on 
"physicalism" : 

The  thesis  of  physicalism,  asserting  the 
universal  character  of  the  physical  language, 
is  still  maintained  today  in  its  essentials.  But 
the  details  of  its  formulation  have  undergone 
some  modifications.  The  present  conception  of 
physicalism,  especially  in  its  application  to 
psj^chology,  and  the  arguments  for  it,  are  rep- 
resented in  the  two  articles  by  Herbert  Feigl : 
(1)  "Physicalism,  Unity  of  Science  and  the 
Foundations  of  Psychology,"  in  P.  A.  Schilpp 
(ed.),  The  Philosophy  of  Rudolj  Carnap, 
forthcoming ;  see  also  my  reply  to  Feigl  in  the 
same  volume;  (2)  "The  'Mental'  and  the 
'Physical,'  "  in  Vol.  II  of  Minnesota  Studies 
in  Philosophy  of  Science,  1958. 

The  most  important  modification  concerns 
the  relation  between  the  terms  of  the  scien- 
tific vocabularies   of  physics  and  the   other 
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The  phy.sicalist  thesis  should  not  be  mis- 
understood to  assert  that  the  terminology 
used  by  physicists  can  be  apphed  in  every 
department  of  science.  It  is  convenient,  of 
course,  for  each  department  to  have  a  spe- 
cial terminology  adapted  to  its  distinct  sub- 
ject matter.  All  our  thesis  asserts  is  that 
immediately  these  terminologies  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  system  of  definitions 
they  must  ultimately  refer  back  to  physical 
terms.  For  the  sake  of  precision  we  might 
supplement  or  replace  the  term  "physical 
language"  by  the  term  "phijsicalistic  lan- 
guage";  denoting  by  the  latter  the  universal 
language  which  contains  not  only  physical 
terms  (in  the  narrow  sense)  but  also  all  the 
various  special  terminologies  (of  biology, 
psychology,  sociology,  etc.)  understood  as 
reduced  by  definitions  to  their  basis  in  phys- 
ical terms. 

If  we  have  a  single  language  for  the 
whole  of  science  the  cleavage  between  dif- 
ferent departments  disappears.  Hence  the 
thesis  of  physicalism  leads  to  the  thesis  of 
the  U7iity  of  science.  Not  the  physicalist 
language  alone  but  any  universal  language 
would  effect  a  unification  of  science  but  no 
such  language  other  than  the  physicalist  is 
known.  The  possibility  of  setting  up  such  a 
language  must  not,  however,  be  excluded. 
Its  construction  would  involve  the  determi- 

branches  of  empirical  science,  including  psy- 
chology, on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  terms  of  the  thing  language  (e.  g.,  "hard," 
"hot,"  etc.).  The  present  paper  asserts  that 
the  former  terms  are  definable  on  the  basis  of 
the  latter.  I  soon  recognized  that  this  was  an 
oversimplification.  In  the  article  "Testability 
and  Meaning"  {Philosophy  of  Science,  3  and  4, 
1936-37,  later  published  separately)  reduci- 
bility  through  a  kind  of  conditional  definition 
took  the  place  of  explicit  definability.  In  re- 
cent years  the  relation,  now  described  as  that 
between  theoretical  terms  and  terms  for  ob- 
servables,  has  been  made  still  more  flexible 
(see  "The  methodological  character  of  theo- 
retical concepts,"  in  H.  Feigl  and  M.  Scriven 
(eds.),  Minnesota  Studies,  Vol.  I,  1956). 
(1960).  Ed.l 


nation  of  its  vocabulary  and  of  its  syntax, 
including  rules  for  tran.sformation.<5  inside 
the  language  and  for  inferring  protocol 
statements.  Moreover,  in  accordance  with 
our  jjrevious  discussion,  every  .statement  P 
of  this  language  in  order  to  have  any  8en.se 
must  allow  protocol  .statements  to  be  in- 
ferred according  to  stated  rules.  In  that  ca.se 
it  would  be  po.ssible,  in  view  of  the  infer- 
ential connection  between  physical  language 
and  protocol  language,  to  construct  a  state- 
ment Pj  of  the  physical  language  in  .such  a 
way  that  all  those  statements  of  the  proto- 
col language  could  be  inferred  from  it 
which  could  be  inferred  from  P.  The  two 
propositions  P  and  Pi  of  the  two  different 
systematic  languages  would  then  be  so  re- 
lated that  in  every  case  where  P  was  true 
Pj  would  also  be  true,  and  conversely. 
Hence  P  could  be  translated  into  Pj,  and 
conversely. 

In  general, 

every  statement  in  the  new  language 
could  be  translated  into  a  statement  of 
the  physical  language  and  conversely. 

every  statement  in  the  new  language 
could  be  interpreted  as  having  the  same 
sense  as  a  statement  of  the  physical  lan- 
guage, i.  e.,  every  statement  of  the  new 
language  would  refer  to  physical  facts,  to 
spatio-temporal  events. 

Hence,  every  systematic  language  of  this 
kind  can  be  translated  into  the  physical 
language  and  can  be  interpreted  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  physical  language  in  an  altered 
dress. 

Because  the  physical  language  is  thus 
the  basic  language  of  science  the  whole  of 
science  becomes  physics.  That  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  if  it  were  already  certain  that 
the  present  system  of  physical  laws  is 
sufficient  to  explain  all  phenomena.  It 
means 
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every  scientific  statement  can  be  inter- 
preted, in  principle,  as  a  physical  state- 
ment, i.  e.,  it  can  be  brought  into  such 
a  form  that  it  correlates  a  certain  nu- 
merical value  (or  interval,  or  prob- 
ability distribution  of  values)  of  a  co- 
efficient of  state  to  a  set  of  values  of  posi- 
tion coordinates  (or  into  the  form  of  a 
complex  of  such  statements). 

An  explanation,  i.  e.,  the  deduction 
of  a  scientific  statement  consists  of  de- 
ducing it  from  a  law  of  the  same  form  as 
physical  laws,  i.  e.,  from  a  general  for- 
mula for  inferring  singular  statements  of 
the  kind  specified. 

every  scientific  fact  can  be  interpreted  as 
a  physical  fact,  i.  e.,  as  a  quantitatively 
determinable  property  of  a  spatio-tem- 
poral position  (or  as  a  complex  of  such 
properties) . 

Every  scientific  explanation  of  fact  occurs 
by  means  of  a  law,  i.  e.,  by  means  of  a 
formula  which  expresses  the  fact  that  sit- 
uations or  events  or  specified  kinds  in 
any  spatio-temporal  region  are  accom- 
panied by  specified  events  in  associated 
regions  related  in  specified  fashion. 

It  is  specifically  for  explaming  state- 
ments (or  facts)  by  means  of  laws  that  a 
unitary  language  is  essential.  It  is  theo- 
retically always  possible  inside  the  total 
system  of  physics 

to  find  an  explanation  for  every  singular 
statement,  i.  e.,  a  law  by  means  of  which 
this  statement  (or  a  corresponding  prob- 
abihty  statement)  can  be  inferred  from 
other  propositions  based  on  the  protocol. 

to  find  an  explanation  for  every  single 
fact,  i.  e.,  a  law  in  accordance  with  which 
this  fact  is  implied  (with  some  degree  of 
probability)  by  the  existence  of  other, 
known,  facts. 

For  our  discussion,  it  is  of  no  importance 


whether  these  laws  take  the  form  of  unique 
determinations  as  assmned  in  classical 
physics  (determinism),  or,  alternatively,  as 
assumed  in  present-day  physics,  determine 
the  probability  of  certain  value  distribu- 
tions of  parameters  (statistical  laws  of 
quantum  mechanics). 

In  contrast  to  the  universality  of  physics 
cases  arise  in  every  partial  language  which 
can  be  expressed  in  that  language  but  are 
fundamentally  incapable  of  explanation  in 
that  language  alone, 

e.  g.,  in  psychology  where  no  explanatory 
law  can  be  formulated  of  a  statement  of 
the  kind  "Mr.  A  is  now  seeing  a  red  cir- 
cle" since  the  explanation  must  deduce 
this  statement  from  statements  such  as 
"A  red  sphere  is  lying  before  Mr.  A"  and 
"Mr.  A  has  his  eyes  open,"  etc. 

e.  g.,  a  psychological  event  such  as  a 
perception  can  be  described  but  not  ex- 
plained; for  such  an  event  is  conditioned 
not  only  by  other  mental  events  but  also 
by  physical  and  physiological  events. 

The  prediction  of  an  unknown  is  similar 
to  the  explanation  of  a  known  statement  or 
event,  viz.  derivation  with  the  help  of  laws. 
Hence  partial  languages  are  not  sufficient 
for  predication  and  a  unitary  language  is 
necessary.  If  our  thesis  that  there  is  a  uni- 
tary language  were  false,  the  practical  ap- 
pUcation  of  science  to  most  regions  would 
be  crippled.  The  thorough  applicabihty  of 
science  is  ensured  only  by  the  fact  that 
physical  language  supplies  the  basis  for 
unified  science. 

The  thesis  of  the  unity  of  science  has 
nothing  to  say  against  the  practical  sepa- 
ration of  various  regions  for  the  purposes 
of  division  of  labor.  It  is  directed  only 
against  the  usual  view  that  in  spite  of  the 
many  relations  between  the  various  regions 
they  themselves  are  fundamentallj'^  distinct 
in  subject  matter  and  methods  of  investiga- 
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tion.  In  our  view  those  differences  of  the 
various  regions  rest  only  upon  the  uses  of 
different  definitions,  i.  e.,  of  different  lin- 
guistic  forms   in   various   regions,   while 

the  statements  and  words 


the  facts  and  objects 

oj  the  various  branches  of  science  are  fun- 
damentally of  the  same  kind.  For  all 
branches  are  part  of  the  unified  science,  of 

physics. 
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We  have  still  to  see  application  made  of  positivistic  theses  to  the  prob- 
lems of  religion.  This  is  done  with  boldness  and  clarity  in  the  following  selection 
by  A.  J.  Ayer.  Having  disposed  of  metaphysics,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  religious 
knowledge  is  in  a  similar  manner  to  be  dismissed.  Consider  the  existence  of  God. 
This  proposition  cannot  be  proved  demonstratively  because  the  argument  would 
rest  on  an  empirical  premise,  and  no  empirical  premise  is  certain.  Nor  can  God's 
existence  be  shown  even  as  a  matter  of  probability;  for  if  one  took  his  existence 
as  an  empirical  hypothesis,  it  would  mean  that  other  experiential  propositions 
could  be  deduced  from  it — which  is  not  the  case.  Finally,  the  argument  from 
religious  experience  or  mysticism  is  invalid  because  the  mystic  does  not  render  the 
object  of  his  experience  intelligible;  and  failing  this,  the  argument  for  God  can  be 
neither  meaningful  nor  verifiable. 

In  sum,  if  God  is  a  metaphysical  term,  then  to  say  that  he  exists  is 
neither  true  nor  false,  but  nonsense.  The  same  generalization  applies  to  other 
religious  terms  like  soul  and  immortality.  Such  a  position,  in  making  religious 
assertions  meaningless  (rather  than  taking  them  as  false),  is  neither  agnostic  nor 
atheistic,  but  positivistic. 


VERIFICATION  AND  RELIGION 


A.  J.  Ayer  (1910-  ) 


This  mention  of  God  brings  us  to  the 
question  of  the  possibility  of  rehgious 
knowledge.  We  shall  see  that  this  possibility 
has  already  been  ruled  out  by  our  treatment 
of  metaphysics.  But,  as  this  is  a  point  of 
considerable  interest,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  discuss  it  at  some  length. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted,  at  any  rate 

The  selection  is  from  A.  J.  Ayer,  pp.  114-120 
of  Language,  Truth  and  Logic  (London:  Vic- 
tor Gollancz,  Ltd.;  New  York:  Dover  Publi- 
cations, Inc.,  1949).  Reprinted  by  permission 
of  Victor  Gollancz,  Ltd.,  and  of  Dover  Pub- 
lications, Inc.,  New  York  14,  New  York. 


by  philosophers,  that  the  existence  of  a  be- 
ing having  the  attributes  wliich  define  the 
god  of  any  non-animistic  religion  cannot  be 
demonstratively  proved.  To  see  that  this  is 
so,  we  have  only  to  ask  ourselves  what  are 
the  premises  from  which  the  existence  of 
such  a  god  could  be  deduced.  If  the  conclu- 
sion that  a  god  exists  is  to  be  demonstra- 
tively certain,  then  these  premises  must  be 
certain;  for,  as  the  conclusion  of  a  deduc- 
tive argtmient  is  already  contained  in  the 
premises,  any  uncertainty  there  may  be 
about  the  truth  of  the  premises  is  neces- 
sarily shared  by  it.  But  we  know  that  no 
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empirical  proposition  can  ever  be  anything 
more  than  probable.  It  is  only  a  priori  prop- 
ositions that  are  logically  certain.  But  we 
cannot  deduce  the  existence  of  a  god  from 
an  a  priori  proposition.  For  we  know  that 
the  reason  why  a  priori  propositions  are 
certain  is  that  they  are  tautologies.  And 
from  a  set  of  tautologies  nothing  but  a 
further  tautology  can  be  validly  deduced. 
It  follows  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
demonstrating  the  existence  of  a  god. 

What  is  not  so  generally  recognized  is 
that  there  can  be  no  way  of  proving  that 
the  existence  of  a  god,  such  as  the  God  of 
Christianity,  is  even  probable.  Yet  this  also 
is  easily  shown.  For  if  the  existence  of  such 
a  god  were  probable,  then  the  proposition 
that  he  existed  would  be  an  empirical  hy- 
pothesis. And  in  that  case  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  deduce  from  it,  and  other  empirical 
hypotheses,  certain  experiential  propositions 
which  were  not  deducible  from  those  other 
hypotheses  alone.  But  in  fact  this  is  not 
possible.  It  is  sometimes  claimed,  indeed, 
that  the  existence  of  a  certain  sort  of  regu- 
larity in  nature  constitutes  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  a  god.  But  if  the 
sentence  "God  exists"  entails  no  more  than 
that  certain  types  of  phenomena  occur  in 
certain  sequences,  then  to  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  a  god  will  be  simply  equivalent  to 
asserting  that  there  is  the  requisite  regular- 
ity in  nature;  and  no  religious  man  would 
admit  that  this  was  all  he  intended  to  assert 
in  asserting  the  existence  of  a  god.  He 
would  say  that  in  talking  about  God,  he 
was  talking  about  a  transcendent  being  who 
might  be  known  through  certain  empirical 
manifestations,  but  certainly  could  not  be 
defined  in  terms  of  those  manifestations. 
But  in  that  case  the  term  "god"  is  a  meta- 
physical term.  And  if  "god"  is  a  metaphysi- 
cal term,  then  it  cannot  be  even  probable 
that  a  god  exists.  For  to  say  that  "God 
exists"  is  to  make  a  metaphysical  utterance 
which  cannot  be  either  true  or  false.  And 
by  the  same  criterion,  no  sentence  which 


purports  to  describe  the  nature  of  a  tran- 
scendent god  can  possess  any  literal  sig- 
nificance. 

It  is  important  not  to  confuse  this  view 
of  reUgious  assertions  with  the  view  that  is 
adopted  by  atheists,  or  agnostics.^  For  it  is 
characteristic  of  an  agnostic  to  hold  that  the 
existence  of  a  god  is  a  possibihty  in  which 
there  is  no  good  reason  either  to  believe  or 
disbeheve;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  an 
atheist  to  hold  that  it  is  at  least  probable 
that  no  god  exists.  And  our  view  that  all 
utterances  about  the  nature  of  God  are  non- 
sensical, so  far  from  being  identical  with,  or 
even  lending  any  support  to,  either  of  these 
famiUar  contentions,  is  actually  incompati- 
ble with  them.  For  if  the  assertion  that 
there  is  a  god  is  nonsensical,  then  the 
atheist's  assertion  that  there  is  no  god  is 
equally  nonsensical,  since  it  is  only  a  sig- 
nificant proposition  that  can  be  significantly 
contradicted.  As  for  the  agnostic,  although 
he  refrains  from  saying  either  that  there  is 
or  that  there  is  not  a  god,  he  does  not  deny 
that  the  question  whether  a  transcendent 
god  exists  is  a  genuine  question.  He  does  not 
deny  that  the  two  sentences  "There  is  a 
transcendent  god"  and  "There  is  no  tran- 
scendent god"  express  propositions  one  of 
which  is  actually  true  and  the  other  false. 
All  he  says  is  that  we  have  no  means  of  tell- 
ing which  of  them  is  true,  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  commit  ourselves  to  either. 
But  we  have  seen  that  the  sentences  in  ques- 
tion do  not  express  propositions  at  all.  And 
this  means  that  agnosticism  also  is  ruled  out. 

Thus  we  offer  the  theist  the  same  com- 
fort as  we  gave  to  the  morahst.  His  asser- 
tions cannot  possibly  be  vahd,  but  they 
cannot  be  invalid  either.  As  he  says  nothing 
at  all  about  the  world,  he  cannot  justly  be 
accused  of  saying  anything  false,  or  any- 
thing for  which  he  has  insufficient  grounds. 
It  is  only  when  the  theist  claims  that  in 

1  This  point  was  suggested  to  me  by  Professor 
H.  H.  Price. 
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asserting  the  existence  of  a  transcendent  god 
he  is  expressing  a  genuine  proposition  that 
we  are  entitled  to  disagree  with  him. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  cases  where 
deities  are  identified  with  natural  objects, 
assertions  concerning  them  may  be  allowed 
to  be  significant.  If,  for  example,  a  man  tells 
me  that  the  occurrence  of  thunder  is  alone 
both  necessary  and  sufficient  to  establish  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  that  Jehovah  is 
angry,  I  may  conclude  that,  in  his  usage  of 
words,  the  sentence  "Jehovah  is  angry"  is 
equivalent  to  "It  is  thundering."  But  in 
sophisticated  religions,  though  they  may  be 
to  some  extent  based  on  men's  awe  of 
natural  process  which  they  cannot  suffi- 
ciently understand,  the  "person"  who  is 
supposed  to  control  the  empirical  world  is 
not  himself  located  in  it;  he  is  held  to  be 
superior  to  the  empirical  world,  and  so  out- 
side it;  and  he  is  endowed  with  super- 
empirical  attributes.  But  the  notion  of  a 
person  whose  essential  attributes  are  non- 
empirical  is  not  an  intelligible  notion  at  all. 
We  may  have  a  word  which  is  used  as  if  it 
named  this  "person,"  but,  unless  the  sen- 
tences in  which  it  occurs  express  proposi- 
tions which  are  empirically  verifiable,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  symbolize  anything.  And 
this  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  word 
"god,"  in  the  usage  in  which  it  is  intended 
to  refer  to  a  transcendent  object.  The  mere 
existence  of  the  noun  is  enough  to  foster  the 
illusion  that  there  is  a  real,  or  at  any  rate  a 
possible  entity  corresponding  to  it.  It  is  only 
when  we  enquire  what  God's  attributes  are 
that  we  discover  that  "God,"  in  this  usage, 
is  not  a  genuine  name. 

It  is  common  to  find  belief  in  a  tran- 
scendent god  conjoined  with  belief  in  an 
after-life.  But,  in  the  form  which  it  usually 
takes,  the  content  of  this  belief  is  not  a  gen- 
uine hypothesis.  To  say  that  men  do  not 
ever  die,  or  that  the  state  of  death  is  merely 
a  state  of  prolonged  insensibility,  is  indeed 
to  express  a  significant  proposition,  though 
all  the  available  evidence  goes  to  show  that 


it  is  false.  But  to  say  that  there  is  Homething 
imperceptible  inside  a  man,  which  \s  hia 
.soul  or  his  real  self,  and  that  it  gf>es  on  hv- 
ing  after  he  is  dead,  is  to  make  a  metaphysi- 
cal assertion  which  has  no  more  factual 
content  than  the  assertion  that  there  is  a 
transcendent  god. 

It  is  worth  mentioning  that,  according 
to  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  re- 
ligious assertions,  there  is  no  logical  ground 
for  antagonism  between  religion  and  natural 
science.  As  far  as  the  question  of  truth  or 
falsehood  is  concerned,  there  is  no  opposi- 
tion between  the  natural  scientist  and  the 
theist  who  believes  in  a  transcendent  god. 
For  since  the  rehgious  utterances  of  the 
theist  are  not  genuine  propositions  at  all, 
they  cannot  stand  in  any  logical  relation  to 
the  propositions  of  science.  Such  antagonism 
as  there  is  between  religion  and  science 
appears  to  consist  in  the  fact  that  science 
takes  away  one  of  the  motives  which  make 
men  religious.  For  it  is  acknowledged  that 
one  of  the  ultimate  sources  of  rehgious 
feeling  Lies  in  the  inabihty  of  men  to  deter- 
mine their  own  destiny;  and  science  tends 
to  destroy  the  feeling  of  awe  with  which 
men  regard  an  alien  world,  by  making  them 
beheve  that  they  can  imderstand  and  antici- 
pate the  course  of  natural  phenomena,  and 
even  to  some  extent  control  it.  The  fact  that 
it  has  recently  become  fashionable  for 
physicists  themselves  to  be  s^Tnpathetic  to- 
wards rehgion  is  a  point  in  favor  of  this 
hypothesis.  For  this  s>Tupathy  towards  re- 
hgion marks  the  physicists'  own  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  vahdity  of  their  hypoth- 
eses, which  is  a  reaction  on  their  part  from 
the  anti-religious  dogmatism  of  nineteenth- 
century  scientists,  and  a  natural  outcome  of 
the  crisis  through  which  physics  has  just 
passed. 

It  is  not  witliin  the  scope  of  this  enquirj' 
to  enter  more  deeply  into  the  causes  of  re- 
ligious feeling,  or  to  discuss  the  probabihty 
of  the  continuance  of  religious  behef .  We  are 
concerned  only  to  answer  those  questions 
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which  arise  out  of  our  discussion  of  the 
possibility  of  religious  knowledge.  The  point 
which  we  wish  to  estabhsh  is  that  there 
cannot  be  any  transcendent  truths  of  re- 
ligion. For  the  sentences  which  the  theist 
uses  to  express  such  "truths"  are  not  lit- 
erally significant. 

An  interesting  feature  of  this  conclusion 
is  that  it  accords  with  what  many  theists 
are  accustomed  to  say  themselves.  For  we 
are  often  told  that  the  nature  of  God  is  a 
mystery  which  transcends  the  human  un- 
derstanding. But  to  say  that  something 
transcends  the  human  understanding  is  to 
say  that  it  is  unintelligible.  And  what  is 
unintelligible  cannot  significantly  be  de- 
scribed. Again,  we  are  told  that  God  is  not 
an  object  of  reason  but  an  object  of  faith. 
This  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  admis- 
sion that  the  existence  of  God  must  be 
taken  on  trust,  since  it  cannot  be  proved. 
But  it  may  also  be  an  assertion  that  God  is 
the  object  of  a  purely  mystical  intuition, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  defined  in  terms 
which  are  intelhgible  to  the  reason.  And  I 
think  there  are  many  theists  who  would 
assert  this.  But  if  one  allows  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  God  in  intelligible  terms, 
then  one  is  allowing  that  it  is  impossible  for 
a  sentence  both  to  be  significant  and  to  be 
about  God.  If  a  mystic  admits  that  the 
object  of  his  vision  is  something  which  can- 
not be  described,  then  he  must  also  admit 
that  he  is  bound  to  talk  nonsense  when  he 
describes  it. 

For  his  part,  the  mystic  may  protest 
that  his  intuition  does  reveal  truths  to  him, 
even  though  he  cannot  explain  to  others 
what  these  truths  are;  and  that  we  who  do 
not  possess  this  faculty  of  intuition  can  have 
no  ground  for  denying  that  it  is  a  cognitive 
faculty.  For  we  can  hardly  maintain  a  priori 
that  there  are  no  ways  of  discovering  true 
propositions  except  those  which  we  our- 
selves employ.  The  answer  is  that  we  set  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  ways  in  which  one 
may  come  to  formulate  a  true  proposition. 


We  do  not  in  any  way  deny  that  a  synthetic 
truth  may  be  discovered  by  purely  intui- 
tive methods  as  well  as  by  the  rational 
method  of  induction.  But  we  do  say  that 
every  synthetic  proposition,  however  it  may 
have  been  arrived  at,  must  be  subject  to 
the  test  of  actual  experience.  We  do  not 
deny  a  priori  that  the  mystic  is  able  to  dis- 
cover truths  by  his  own  special  methods. 
We  wait  to  hear  what  are  the  propositions 
which  embody  his  discoveries,  in  order  to 
see  whether  they  are  verified  or  confuted 
by  our  empirical  observations.  But  the 
mystic,  so  far  from  producing  propositions 
which  are  empirically  verified,  is  unable  to 
produce  any  intelligible  propositions  at  all. 
And  therefore  we  say  that  his  intuition  has 
not  revealed  to  him  any  facts.  It  is  no  use 
his  saying  that  he  has  apprehended  facts 
but  is  unable  to  express  them.  For  we  know 
that  if  he  really  had  acquired  any  informa- 
tion, he  would  be  able  to  express  it.  He 
would  be  able  to  indicate  in  some  way  or 
other  how  the  genuineness  of  his  discovery 
might  be  empirically  determined.  The  fact 
that  he  cannot  reveal  what  he  "knows,"  or 
even  liimself  devise  an  empirical  test  to 
validate  his  "knowledge,"  shows  that  his 
state  of  mystical  intuition  is  not  a  genu- 
inely cognitive  state.  So  that  in  describing 
his  vision  the  mystic  does  not  give  us  any 
information  about  the  external  world;  he 
merely  gives  us  direct  information  about 
the  condition  of  his  own  mind. 

These  considerations  dispose  of  the  argu- 
ment from  religious  experience,  which  many 
philosophers  still  regard  as  a  valid  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  existence  of  a  god. 
They  say  that  it  is  logically  possible  for 
men  to  be  immediately  acquainted  with 
God,  as  they  are  immediately  acquainted 
with  a  sense-content,  and  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  should  be  prepared  to  be- 
lieve a  man  when  he  says  that  he  is  seeing  a 
yellow  patch,  and  refuse  to  beheve  him 
when  he  says  that  he  is  seeing  God.  The 
answer  to  this  is  that  if  the  man  who  asserts 
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tliat  he  is  seeing  God  is  merely  asserting 
that  he  is  experiencing  a  peculiar  kind  of 
sense-content,  then  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
deny  that  his  assertion  may  be  true.  But, 
ordinarily,  the  man  who  says  that  he  is  see- 
ing God  is  saying  not  merely  that  he  is 
experiencing  a  rehgious  emotion,  but  also 
that  there  exists  a  transcendent  being  who 
is  the  object  of  this  emotion;  just  as  the 
man  who  says  that  he  sees  a  yellow  patch  is 
ordinarily  saying  not  merely  that  his  visual 
sense-field  contains  a  yellow  sense-content, 
but  also  that  there  exists  a  yellow  object  to 
which  the  sense-content  belongs.  And  it  is 
not  irrational  to  be  prepared  to  believe  a 
man  when  he  asserts  the  existence  of  a  yel- 
low object,  and  to  refuse  to  believe  him 
when  he  asserts  the  existence  of  a  transcend- 
ent god.  For  whereas  the  sentence  "There 
exists  here  a  yellow-colored  material  thing" 
expresses  a  genuine  synthetic  proposition 
which  could  be  empirically  verified,  the  sen- 
tence "There  exists  a  transcendent  god" 
has,  as  we  have  seen,  no  literal  significance. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  argu- 


ment from  religious  experience  i.s  altogether 
fallacious.  The  fact  that  people  have  re- 
ligious experiences  is  intere.sting  from  the 
psychological  point  of  view,  but  it  does  not 
in  any  way  imply  that  there  i.s  .such  a  thing 
as  religious  knowledge,  any  more  than  our 
having  moral  experiences  implies  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  moral  knowledge.  The 
theist,  like  the  moralist,  may  beUeve  that 
his  experiences  are  cognitive  experiences, 
but,  unless  he  can  formulate  his  "knowl- 
edge" in  propositions  that  are  empirically 
verifiable,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  is  deceiv- 
ing himself.  It  follows  that  those  philo.s- 
ophers  who  fill  their  books  with  assert ion.- 
that  they  intuitively  "know"  this  or  that 
moral  or  religious  "truth"  are  merely  pro- 
viding material  for  the  psychoanalyst.  For 
no  act  of  intuition  can  be  said  to  reveal  a 
truth  about  any  matter  of  fact  unless  it 
issues  in  verifiable  propositions.  And  all 
such  propositions  are  to  be  incorporated  in 
the  system  of  empirical  propositions  which 
constitutes  science. 


9  /  SUMMARY 

Much  of  positivism  may  appear  to  the  student  to  be  only  negative 
and  destructive,  for  it  seems  to  be  restrictive  in  its  application  of  the  word 
"knowledge"  and  to  rule  out  as  nonsense  many  of  the  questions  that  human  be- 
ings have  considered  to  be  of  supreme  importance.  Professor  Feigl  addresses  him- 
self to  this  sentiment  in  the  following  selection,  noting  that  the  philosophy  for 
which  he  speaks  is  not  negativism,  but  positivism.  It  is  positive  because,  in  elimi- 
nating verbal  magic  and  pseudo-problems,  it  frees  thought  for  the  steady  advance 
of  science.  In  his  summary  restatement  of  the  verification  principle,  he  observes 
that  positivism  merely  holds  that  if  there  are  differences,  they  must  make  a  differ- 
ence— if  there  is  meaning,  it  must  make  for  meaningfulness.  To  eliminate  mean- 
inglessness  and  metaphysical  baggage  is  positivism's  valued  contribution  to 
science. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  POSITIVISM 
Herbert  Feigl  (1902-  ) 


Positivism,  Not  Negativism.  Probably 
the  most  decisive  division  among  philosoph- 
ical attitudes  is  the  one  between  the  worldly 
and  the  other-worldly  types  of  thought.  Pro- 
found differences  in  personality  and  temper- 
ament express  themselves  in  the  ever 
changing  forms  these  two  kinds  of  outlook 
assume.  Very  hkely  there  is  here  an  irrecon- 
cihable  divergence.  It  goes  deeper  than  dis- 
agreement in  doctrine;  at  bottom  it  is  a 
difference  in  basic  aim  and  interest.  Count- 
less frustrated  discussions  and  controversies 
since  antiquity  testify  that  logical  argument 
and  empirical  evidence  are  unable  to  resolve 
the  conflict.  In  the  last  analysis  this  is  so 
because  the  very  issue  of  the  jurisdictive 
power  of  the  appeal  to  logic  and  experience 
(and  with  it  the  question  of  just  what  em- 
pirical evidence  can  estabhsh)  is  at  stake. 

It  seems  likely  that  this  situation  in  phi- 
losophy will  continue  as  long  as  human 
nature  in  its  relations  to  its  cultural  en- 
vironment remains  what  it  has  been  for  the 
last  three  or  four  thousand  years.  The 
tough-minded  and  the  tender-minded,  as 
Wi1]inm  .Tames  described,  them  so  briUiantly, 
are  perennial  types,  perennially  antagonistic. 
There  will  always  be  those  who  find  this 
world  of  ours,  as  cruel  and  deplorable  as  it 
may  be  in  some  respects,  an  exciting,  fasci- 
nating place  to  hve  in,  to  explore,  to  adjust 
to,  and  to  improve.  And  there  will  always  be 
those  who  look  upon  the  universe  of  experi- 
ence and  nature  as  an  vmimportant  or  sec- 
ondary thing  in  comparison  with  something 
more  fundamental  and  more  significant. 
This  tendency  of  thought  may  express  itself 

The  selection  is  from  Herbert  Feigl,  "Logical 
Empiricism,"  in  Dagobert  D.  Runes  (ed.), 
Twentieth-Century  Philosophy  (New  York: 
Philosophical  Library,  Inc.,  1943),  pp.  373-377, 
381-384,  and  386-387.  Used  by  permission  of 
the  author  and  the  publisher. 


theologically  or  metaphysically.  It  may  lead 
to  a  faith  in  extra-mundane  existence,  or 
it  may  in  various  attenuated  fashions  assert 
merely  the  supremacy  of  some  rational  or 
intuitive  principles. 

Empiricism,  Skepticism,  Naturahsm, 
Positivism,  and  Pragmatism  are  typical 
thought  movements  of  the  worldly,  tough- 
minded  variety.  Respect  for  the  facts  of  ex- 
perience, open-mindedness,  an  experimental 
trial-and-error  attitude,  and  the  capacity 
for  working  within  the  frame  of  an  incom- 
plete, unfinished  world  \dew  distinguish 
them  from  the  more  impatient,  imaginative, 
and  often  aprioristic  thinkers  in  the  tender- 
minded  camp.  Among  the  latter  are  specula- 
tive metaphysicians,  intuitionists,  rational- 
ists, and  absolute  idealists.  An  amusing 
anecdote  concerning  two  celebrated  contem- 
porary philosophers  has  become  widely 
known.  One  considers  the  other  muddle- 
headed  and  the  other  thinks  the  one  simple- 
minded.  This  fairly  epitomizes  the  history 
of  philosophy,  that  grandiose  "tragicomedy 
of  wisdom."  Plato  and  Protagoras,  St. 
Thomas  and  WiUiam  of  Ockham,  Spinoza 
and  Hobbes,  Leibniz  and  Locke,  Kant  and 
Hume,  Hegel  and  Comte,  Royce  and  James. 
Whitehead  and  Russell  are  in  many  regards, 
though  of  course  not  in  every  feature,  out- 
standing examples  of  that  basic  difference. 

Inasmuch  as  this  divergence  of  attitudes 
estabhshes  a  continuum  of  positions  be- 
tween extremes,  there  is  also  among  the 
tough-minded  thinkers  a  gradation  of 
shades  from  a  nominalistic,  pan-scientific 
radicahsm  to  a  more  liberal,  flexible  form  of 
empiricism.  Typical  among  the  radicals  is 
the  use  of  the  phrase  "nothing  but."  We  are 
familiar  with  this  expression  from  earlier 
doctrines,  such  as  materialism:  "Organisms 
are  nothing  but  machines."  "Mind  is  noth- 
ing but  matter."  "The  history  of  ideas  is 
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only  an  epiphcnomenon  of  the  economic 
processes."  We  also  know  it  from  phenom- 
enalism: "Matter  is  nothing  but  clusters  of 
sensations."  Or  from  nominalism:  "Univer- 
sals  are  mere  words."  Or  from  ethical  skep- 
ticism and  relativism:  "Good  and  evil  are 
no  more  than  projections  of  our  likes  and 
dishkes." 

One  of  the  great  merits  of  logical  empiri- 
cism lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  conscious  of 
the  danger  of  these  reductive  fallacies.  It 
may  not  always  have  been  able  to  avoid 
them.  A  young  and  aggressive  movement 
in  its  zeal  to  purge  thought  of  confusions 
and  superfluous  entities,  naturally  bran- 
dishes more  destructive  weapons  than  it 
requires  for  its  genuinely  constructive  en- 
deavor. But  that  is  a  socio-psychological 
accident  which  in  time  will  become  less  im- 
portant. The  future  of  empiricism  will  de- 
pend on  its  ability  to  avoid  both  the 
reductive  fallacies  of  a  narrowminded  posi- 
tivism— stigmatized  as  negativism — as  well 
as  the  seductive  fallacies  of  metaphj'sics. 
Full  maturity  of  thought  will  be  attained 
when  neither  aggressive  destruction  nor  fan- 
tastic construction,  both  equally  infantile, 
characterize  the  philosophic  intellect.  The 
alternative  left  between  a  philosophy  of  the 
"Nothing  But"  and  a  philosophy  of  the 
"Something  More"  is  a  philosophy  of 
the  "What  is  What."  Thus  an  attitude  of 
reconstruction  is  emerging:  an  attitude 
which  recognizes  that  analysis  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent from  destruction  or  reduction  to  ab- 
surdity, an  attitude  that  is  favorable  to  the 
integration  of  our  knowledge,  as  long  as 
that  integration  is  carried  on  in  the  truly 
scientific  spirit  of  caution  and  open-mind- 
edness.  The  reconstructive  attitude  demands 
that  we  describe  the  world  in  a  way  that 
does  not  impoverish  it  by  artificial  reduc- 
tions, and  it  thus  requires  that  we  make 
important  distinctions  wherever  there  is  an 
objective  need  for  them.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  empiricist  will  with  equal  decision 
reject  wishful  thinking  of  all  sorts,  the  read- 


ing into  experience  of  feature."?  which  are 
incapable  of  test  and  the  multiplication  of 
entities  beyond  nece.s.sity. 

It  would  be  puerile  optirni-m  to  hof^e 
that  out  of  such  revision  and  reform  .should 
grow  a  generally  accepted  philo.sophy  to 
end  all  philosojjhies.  But  what  may  .seem 
questionable  as  an  historical  prediction  may 
yet  be  justifiable  as  a  working  attitude  in  a 
living  enterpri.se.  The  spirit  of  enhghten- 
ment,  the  spirit  of  Galileo,  of  Hume,  and  of 
the  French  Encyclopedists  is  fully  alive 
again  in  the  contemporarj'  encyclopedists  of 
a  unified  science.  These  modem  logical  em- 
piricists hope  to  have  freed  themselves  from 
the  naivete  and  dogmatism  of  the  various 
nineteenth  century  materialists  and  monists. 
They  are  conscious  of  their  philosophy's 
role  as  a  turning  point  in  the  histor\'  of 
critical  thought.  Nevertheless,  they  do  not 
claim  originahty,  for  they  are  aware  that 
the  empirical  and  analytic  trend  in  philos- 
ophy is  no  less  persistent  than  the  specula- 
tive and  intuitive  approach,  though  it  is 
admittedly  less  spectacular  and  popular. 
The  tradition  they  now  represent  has  cen- 
tered its  chief  inquiries  around  the  two 
humble  questions,  "What  do  you  mean?" 
and  "How  do  you  know?"  The  systematic 
pursuit  of  meaning  by  the  Socratic  method 
and  the  searching  scrutiny  of  the  founda- 
tions of  knowledge  are  thus  again  declared 
the  genuine  task  of  philosophy,  a  task  which 
differs  from  the  quest  for  truth  as  carried 
on  by  science  and  yet  is  most  intimately  re- 
lated to  it. 

Neither  the  construction  of  a  world 
^^ew  nor  a  %'ision  of  a  way  of  hving  is  the 
primary  aim.  If  through  the  progress  of 
knowledge  and  through  social,  political,  and 
educational  reform  one  or  the  other  objec- 
tive is  pursued,  philosophy  in  its  critical  and 
clarifying  capacity  may  aid  or  guide  such 
developments.  But  it  cannot,  by  mere  re- 
flective analysis,  prescribe  or  produce  them. 
Quackish  and  dilettantish  projects  in  both 
directions  have  alwavs  been  abundant  and 
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cheap  in  the  market  of  ideas.  The  main 
contribution  that  philosophical  reconstruc- 
tion can  make  in  this  regard  lies  in  the 
direction  of  an  education  toward  maturer 
ways  of  thinking,  thinking  which  possesses 
the  virtues  characteristic  of  science:  clarity 
and  consistency,  testability  and  adequacy, 
precision  and  objectivity.  Immature  atti- 
tudes are  associated  with  attempts  to  ex- 
plain experience  in  ways  which  lack  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  science.  Certain  of 
these  pre-scientific  modes  of  explanation, 
hke  the  magical,  the  animistic,  and  the 
mythological,  are  nearly  defunct;  others, 
hke  the  theological  and  the  metaphysical, 
still  prevail. 

Throughout  its  history,  philosophy  has 
been  the  particular  stronghold  of  verbal 
magic.  By  purely  verbal  means  it  has  tried 
to  explain  things  which  only  science  could 
explain  or  which  cannot  be  explained  at  all. 
In  the  process  it  creates  its  own  perplexities, 
and  at  its  worst  it  attempts  the  "solution" 
of  these  pseudo-problems — problems  arising 
only  out  of  linguistic  confusion — by  means 
of  pseudo-techniques — more  verbal  magic. 
Analysis  teaches  us  that  all  this  is  altogether 
unnecessary.  Thus,  if  a  little  levity  be  per- 
mitted, we  may  define  philosophy  as  the  dis- 
ease of  which  it  should  be  the  cure.  .  .  . 

The  Criterion  of  Factual  Meaning 
AND  THE  Critique  of  Metaphysics.  The 
most  important,  the  most  widely  debated, 
and,  unfortunatel}^,  the  most  frequently  mis- 
understood regulative  principle  used  by 
Logical  Empiricism  is  the  criterion  of  fac- 
tual meaningfulness.  The  purpose  of  this 
criterion  is  to  delimit  the  type  of  expression 
which  has  possible  reference  to  fact  from 
the  other  types  which  do  not  have  this  kind 
of  significance:  the  emotive,  the  logico- 
mathematical,  the  purely  formal,  and — if 
there  should  be  such — the  completely  non- 
significant. 

If  it  is  the  ostensive  steps  that  connect 
a  purely  formal  array  of  signs  (e.  g.  words) 
with    something    outside    of    language,    no 


sign  or  combination  of  signs  can  have  fac- 
tual meaning  without  this  reference  to  ex- 
perience. Furthermore,  if  a  sentence  is 
considered  true  when  it  corresponds  to  an 
existing  state  of  affairs,  a  sentence  is  fac- 
tually meaningful  only  if  we  are  in  principle 
capable  of  recognizing  such  states  of  affairs 
as  would  either  vahdate  or  invalidate  the 
sentence.  If  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  of 
what  would  have  to  be  the  case  in  order  to 
confirm  or  disconfirm  an  assertion  we  would 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  between  its  truth 
and  its  falsity.  In  that  case  we  would  sim- 
ply not  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 
C.  S.  Peirce's  pragmatic  maxim,  formulated 
in  his  epoch-making  essay.  How  to  make 
our  ideas  clear,  has  essentially  the  same  im- 
port. We  may  paraphrase  it  crudely:  A 
difference  that  is  to  be  a  difference  (i.  e., 
more  than  merely  a  verbal  or  an  emotive 
one)  must  make  a  difference.  Or,  a  little 
more  precisely:  If  and  only  if  assertion  and 
denial  of  a  sentence  imply  a  difference 
capable  of  observational  (experiential,  op- 
erational, or  experimental)  test,  does  this 
sentence  have  factual  meaning.  Another  use- 
ful formulation  is  Ayer's :  "It  is  the  mark  of 
a  genuine  factual  proposition  .  .  .  that  some 
experiential  propositions  can  be  deduced 
from  it  in  conjunction  with  certain  other 
premises  without  being  deducible  from  these 
other  premises  alone."  This  is  simply  em- 
piricism brought  up  to  date.  The  psycho- 
logistic  formulations,  an  example  of  which 
may  be  found  in  Hume  (ideas  must  have 
their  basis  and  origin  in  impressions),  are 
replaced  by  logical  ones.  The  most  helpful 
exposition  of  these  concepts  for  physical 
scientists  was  given  by  P.  W.  Bridgman. 
Realizing  the  close  relationship  between 
knowledge  and  action,  or  as  Dewey  would 
put  it,  the  place  of  meaning  in  the  context 
of  inquiry,  he  asks  by  what  procedures  we 
decide  the  validity  of  our  assertions.  Thus 
Bridgman  maintains  that  concepts  and  as- 
sertions are  meaningless  if  no  operations 
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ran  be  specified  that  define  the  former  and 
test  the  latter.  .  .  . 

Thus  in  a  general  classification  of  sen- 
tences and  expressions  we  distinguish  to- 
day: (1)  Logically  true  sentences,  also 
called  analytic  sentences.  (2)  Logically  false 
sentences,  also  called  contradictions.  These 
sentences  are  true  or  false,  respectively,  by 
virtue  of  their  form.  Even  if  descriptive 
empirical  terms  are  contained  in  them  they 
functon  only  "vacuously,"  and  their  factual 
reference  is  irrelevant  to  the  validity  of  the 
sentence.  (3)  Factually  true  and  (4)  factu- 
ally false  sentences  whose  vahdity  depends 
upon  their  correspondence  to  observed  fact. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  this  corre- 
spondence or  non-correspondence  is  only 
incompletely  and  indirectly  indicated  by 
whatever  is  immediately  observable.  There- 
fore these  sentences  are  usually  not  known 
to  be  true  or  false  but  are  considered  to  be 
confirmed  or  disconfirmed  to  an  extent 
which  may  vary  considerably  with  the  ac- 
cumulation of  favorable  or  unfavorable  evi- 
dence. (5)  Emotive  expressions  without 
cognitive  meaning  and  the  emotive  com- 
ponents of  otherwise  cognitive  expressions. 
Pictorial,  figurative,  and  metaphorical  ex- 
pressions, exclamations,  interjections,  words 
of  praise  or  blame,  appeals,  suggestions,  re- 
quests, imperatives,  commands,  questions, 
and  prayers  belong  to  this  category.  Even 
in  definitions  we  recognize  a  motivational 
element:  the  resolution  or  invitation  to  use 
a  term  in  a  certain  way. 

In  the  hght  of  the  preceding  distinctions, 
we  may  say  that  an  expression  is  devoid  of 
empirical  meaning  (i.  e.,  of  factual  refer- 
ence) or,  briefly,  is  factually  meaningless,  if 
it  belongs  to  any  one  or  several  of  the  fol- 
lowing five  groups:  (a)  Expressions  violat- 
ing the  syntactical  formation-rules  of  a 
given  language;  (b)  Analytic  sentences; 
(c)  Contradictory  sentences;  (d)  Sentences 
containing  extra-logical  terms  for  which  no 
experiential  or  operational  definitions  can 
be  provided;   (e)  Sentences  whose  confirm- 


ability,  i.  e.,  even  indirect  and  incomplete 
testability-in-principle,  is  logically  excluded 
by  the  a.ssumptions  of  the  sy.stera  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  .  .  . 

To  the  empiricist  one  of  the  most  grati- 
fying trends  in  the  history  of  science  is  the 
gradual  liberation  of  theory  from  meta- 
physical bondage.  The  ideas  of  absolute 
space,  time,  and  substance,  of  numbers  as 
real  entities,  of  the  cause-effect  relation  as 
an  intrinsic  necessity,  of  vital  forces  and 
entelechies,  and  of  all  manner  of  obscure 
faculties  and  mythical  powers  have  grad- 
ually disappeared  from  respectable  science 
as  it  was  seen  that  they  were  either  ad  hoc 
explanations  or  samples  of  verbal  legerde- 
main or  both.  One  incident  in  this  proce.ss 
of  growing  epistemological  sophistication 
must  suffice  for  illustration.  When  after 
many  experiments  (Fizeau,  Michelson-Mor- 
ley,  de  Sitter,  Toruton-Xoble)  physicists 
realized  that  it  was  hopeless  to  look  for 
effects  of  the  universal  ether  upon  mo\-ing 
bodies,  some  of  them  were  nevertheless  not 
ready  to  give  up  the  ether  hypothesis.  H.  A. 
Lorentz,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  phys- 
icists, pardoned  the  ether  of  its  imdiscover- 
ability  by  postulating  an  ingenious  set  of 
assumptions,  which  jointly  guaranteed  that 
whatever  effects  might  be  produced  by  the 
ether,  such  effects  would  be  exactly  can- 
celled b}'  other  counter-effects.  Einstein 
very  soon  afterwards  realized  that  by  this 
token  the  stationary-ether  hypothesis  had 
become  not  only  scientifically  superfluous 
but  strictly  meaningless  as  well.  An  essen- 
tially similar  situation  prevailed  long  before 
in  the  Newton-Leibniz  controversy  regard- 
ing absolute  space  and  time  in  which  Leibniz 
used  arguments  very  much  like  those  of  the 
modern  pragmatists  and  positi\-ists. 

A  word  of  warning  should  not  be  amiss 
here.  The  danger  of  a  fallaciously  reductive 
use  of  the  meaning-criterion  is  great,  espe- 
cially in  the  hands  of  young  iconoclasts.  It 
is  only  too  tempting  to  push  a  xevy  difficult 
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problem  aside  and  by  stigmatizing  it  as 
meaningless  to  discourage  further  investi- 
gation. If,  for  example,  some  of  the  ex- 
tremely tough-minded  psychologists  rele- 
gate questions  such  as  those  concerning  the 
instincts,  the  unconscious,  or  the  relative 
roles  of  constitution  and  environment  to  the 


limbo  of  metaphysics,  then  they  cut  with 
Ockham's  razor  far  into  the  flesh  of  knowl- 
edge instead  of  merely  shaving  away  the 
metaphysical  whiskers.  No  meaningful  prob- 
lem is  in  principle  insoluble,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  human  race  will  leave  a  great 
many  problems  unsolved. 
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Philosophy,  we  have  seen,  has  been  variously  defined,  and  its  proper  task  and 
subject  matter  have  been  variously  characterized.  In  what  is  called  analj-tic 
philosophy  or,  frequently,  linguistic  analysis,  we  find  a  rather  different  philoso- 
phy, and  one  most  difficult  to  describe  in  brief  compass.  Not  so  much  a  philosophj* 
definable  in  terms  of  commonly  accepted  theses,  it  is  rather  a  school  or  position 
through  its  temper  of  mind  and  its  approach  to  problems. 

Analytic  philosophy  owes  much  to  positivism,  from  which  it  in  part  developed. 
Analytic  thought  would  agree  with  positivism  in  the  latter 's  emphasis  on  analysis 
as  against  speculation;  that  therefore  philosophy  is  not  a  body  of  propositions  but 
an  activity;  and  that  the  object  of  its  analytic  concern  is  language. 

Opposed  to  these  agreements,  however,  are  certain  crucial  dift'erences.  First, 
linguistic  philosophers  generally  reject  the  verification  principle.  They  find  it 
either  a  kind  of  metaphysical  proposition — and  they  reject  all  metaphysics — or 
highly  reductive  in  viewing  meaning  solely  in  reference  to  sense-experience.  To 
use  a  slogan  of  this  philosophy,  "the  meaning  is  the  use,"  not  verification.  Sec- 
ondly, analysts  reject  a  rigid  interpretation  of  the  analytic-synthetic  distinction. 
Within  certain  types  of  discourse,  to  be  sure,  this  distinction  can  be  maintained; 
but  in  actual  and  living  languages,  it  does  not  hold.  Thirdly,  the  analysts  reject 
any  simple  classification  of  uses  of  language  and  insist  rather  that  sentences  per- 
form an  indefinitely  large  number  of  tasks.  To  use  a  second  slogan,  "every  state- 
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ment  has  its  own  logic";  that  is,  the  uses  and  functions  of  words  are  richer  and 
more  varied  than  a  rigid  classification  would  imply. 

But  why  this  exclusive  concern  with  analysis  and  ordinary  language?  And 
what  is  analysis?  The  answer  to  the  first  question  rests  on  the  observation  that 
language  can  give  rise  to  puzzlement  because  some  expressions,  as  Professor 
Gilbert  Ryle  has  written,  are  "systematically  misleading."  ^  Consider  an  illus- 
tration: the  statement,  "Mr.  Baldwin  is  a  politician,"  is  not  misleading,  for  it 
states  a  fact  in  a  straightforward  way.  The  statement,  "Mr.  Baldwin  is  objective," 
however,  though  similar  in  structure,  does  not  exhibit  the  form  of  the  fact  and 
is  misleading  without  analysis.  Traditional  philosophy,  the  analyst  holds,  has 
been  particularly  susceptible  to  error  because  of  such  expressions.  He  therefore 
is  concerned  with  language  because  certain  expressions  are  misleading  and  give 
rise  to  puzzles ;  and  what  he  deals  with  is  not  problems  or  theories  but  puzzlement. 

This  type  of  analysis  aims,  not  at  ontology  or  the  traits  of  experience,  but 
rather  at  clearing  up  linguistic  confusion,  preventing  the  misuse  and  misconcep- 
tion of  language,  and  exposing  absurd  theories.  The  selections  that  follow  define 
and  articulate,  as  well  as  show  applications  of,  this  philosophical  approach.  To 
conclude  with  Professor  Ryle,  "we  can  often  succeed  in  stating  [a]  fact  in  a  new 
form  of  words  which  does  exhibit  what  the  other  failed  to  exhibit.  And  I  am  for 
the  present  inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  what  philosophical  analysis  is,  and 
that  this  is  the  sole  and  whole  function  of  philosophy." 


1  /  INTRODUCTION 

Much  of  philosophy,  linguistic  philosophers  believe,  has  been  an  attack 
on  common  sense  and  the  ordinary,  everyday  language  that  expresses  common 
sense.  In  the  following  selection,  the  eminent  British  philosopher  G.  E.  Moore 
defends  common  sense  against  its  attackers.  There  are,  he  writes,  a  number  of 
propositions  that  both  he  and  a  great  number  of  people  have  known  to  be  true 
with  certainty;  and  he  takes  them  as  true  in  their  ordinary  sense.  Knowing  the 
truth  of  such  propositions,  however,  is  not  the  same  as  knowing  their  correct 
analysis,  which  is  not  only  a  different  but  often  a  very  difficult  thing.  Moore 
observes  that  in  saying  this  he  is  reversing  what  is  the  position  of  most 
philosophers ;  that  is,  that  they  have  no  doubt  about  the  analysis  of  concepts,  but 
they  would  reject  their  truth. 

For  Moore  to  say  that  he  knows  the  truth  of  these  propositions  means 
that  he  is  vindicating  common-sense  knowledge.  Common-sense  judgments,  he 
holds,  are  never  systematically  in  error  but  only  inadvertently  so.  Moore's  general 
technique  in  refuting  philosophical  statements,  then,  is  simply  to  show  that  they 
go  against  ordinary  language.  Ordinary  language  is  correct  language.  If  a  philoso- 

1  See  his  article,  "Systematically  Misleading  Expressions,"  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  So- 
ciety, 1931-32. 
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pher  says,  for  example,  that  a  man  does  not  see  a  tree  when  he  looks  at  it,  he 
falls  into  great  absurdity.  He  implies,  according  to  Moore,  that  a  person  can  use 
an  expression  to  describe  something — the  expression,  namely,  that  is  used  for  such 
a  description — and  yet  be  using  incorrect  language. 

Moore's  influence  upon  contemporary  philosophy  has  been  tremendou.'?. 
It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  first  philosopher  to  sense  that  any  philo- 
sophical statement  which  violates  ordinary  language  is  false.  His  own  philosophical 
activity  was  one  of  defending  ordinary  language  against  its  philosophical  violators. 

PHILOSOPHY  AND  COMMON  SENSE 
G.  E.  Moore  (1873-1958) 


In  what  follows  I  have  merely  tried  to 
state,  one  by  one,  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  in  which  my  philosophical  posi- 
tion differs  from  positions  which  have  been 
taken  up  by  some  other  philosophers.  It 
may  be  that  the  points  which  I  have  had 
room  to  mention  are  not  really  the  most 
important,  and  possibly  some  of  them  may 
be  points  as  to  which  no  philosopher  has 
ever  really  differed  from  me.  But,  to  the 
best  of  my  beUef,  each  is  a  point  as  to 
which  many  have  really  differed;  although 
(in  most  cases,  at  all  events)  each  is  also 
a  point  as  to  which  many  have  agreed  with 
me. 

I.  The  first  point  is  a  point  which  em- 
braces a  great  many  other  points.  And  it 
is  one  which  I  cannot  state  as  clearly  as  I 
wish  to  state  it,  except  at  some  length.  The 
method  I  am  going  to  use  for  stating  it  is 
this.  I  am  going  to  begin  by  enunciating, 
under  the  heading  (1),  a  whole  long  list  of 
propositions,  which  may  seem,  at  first  sight, 
such  obvious  truisms  as  not  to  be  worth 
stating:  they  are,  in  fact,  a  set  of  proposi- 
tions, every  one  of  which  (in  my  own  opin- 

The  selection  is  from  G.  E.  Moore,  '"A  De- 
fence of  Common  Sense,"  in  J.  H.  Muirhead 
(ed.),  Contemporary  British  Philosophy,  Sec- 
ond Series  (London :  George  Allen  and  Unwin, 
Ltd.;  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1925),  pp.  193-199,  216-217,  and  222-223.  Used 
by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


ion)  I  know,  with  certainty,  to  be  true.  I 
shall,  next,  under  the  heading  (2j,  state  a 
single  proposition  which  makes  an  assertion 
about  a  whole  set  of  classes  of  proposi- 
sitions — each  class  being  defined,  as  the 
class  consisting  of  all  propositions  which 
resemble  one  of  the  propositions  in  (1)  in  a 
certain  respect.  (2),  therefore,  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  could  not  be  stated,  until  the 
list  of  propositions  in  (1),  or  some  similar 
list,  had  already  been  given.  (2)  is  itself 
a  proposition  which  may  seem  such  an 
obvious  truism  as  not  to  be  worth  stating: 
and  it  is  also  a  proposition  which  (in  my 
own  opinion)  I  know,  with  certainty,  to  be 
true.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is,  to  the  best  of 
my  belief,  a  proposition  with  regard  to 
which  many  philosophers  have,  for  different 
reasons,  differed  from  me;  even  if  they 
have  not  directly  denied  (2)  itself,  they 
have  held  views  incompatible  with  it.  My 
first  point,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  that 
(2),  together  with  all  its  imphcations,  some 
of  which  I  shall  expressly  mention,  is  true. 

(1)  I  begin,  then,  with  my  list  of  tru- 
isms, every  one  of  which  (in  my  own  opin- 
ion) I  know,  with  certainty,  to  be  true.  The 
propositions  to  be  included  in  this  list  are 
the  following: — 

There  exists  at  present  a  h^•ing  hiunan 
body,  wliich  is  my  body.  This  body  was 
born  at  a  certain  time  in  the  past,  and  has 
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existed  continuously  ever  since,  though  not 
without  undergoing  changes:  it  was,  for 
instance,  much  smaller  when  it  was  born, 
and  for  some  time  aftenvards,  than  it  is  now. 
Ever  since  it  was  born,  it  has  been  either 
in  contact  with  or  not  far  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth;  and,  at  every  moment  since 
it  was  bom,  there  have  also  existed  many 
other  things,  having  shape  and  size  in  three 
dimensions  (in  the  same  familiar  sense  in 
which  it  has),  from  which  it  has  been  at 
various  distances  (in  the  famihar  sense  in 
which  it  is  now  at  a  distance  both  from  that 
mantel-piece  and  from  that  book-case,  and 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  book-case 
than  it  is  from  the  mantel-piece) ;  also  there 
have  (very  often,  at  all  events)  existed  some 
other  things  of  this  kind  with  which  it  was 
in  contact  (in  the  familiar  sense  in  which 
it  is  now  in  contact  with  the  pen  I  am  hold- 
ing in  my  right  hand  and  mth  some  of  the 
clothes  I  am  wearing).  Among  the  things 
which  have,  in  this  sense,  formed  part  of 
its  environment  (i.e.  have  been  either  in 
contact  with  it,  or  at  some  distance  from  it, 
however  great)  there  have,  at  every  moment 
since  its  birth,  been  large  numbers  of  other 
hving  human  bodies,  each  of  which  has,  like 
it,  (a)  at  some  time  been  born,  (6)  contin- 
ued to  exist  for  some  time  after  birth,  (c) 
been,  at  every  moment  of  its  life  after  birth, 
either  in  contact  with  or  not  far  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth;  and  many  of  these 
bodies  have  already  died  and  ceased  to 
exist.  But  the  earth  had  existed  also  for 
many  years  before  my  body  was  born;  and 
for  many  of  these  years,  also,  large  numbers 
of  human  bodies  had,  at  every  moment,  been 
ahve  upon  it;  and  many  of  these  bodies 
had  died  and  ceased  to  exist  before  it  was 
bom.  Finally  (to  come  to  a  different  class 
of  propositions),  I  am  a  human  being,  and 
I  have,  at  different  times  since  my  body  was 
born,  had  many  different  experiences,  of 
each  of  many  different  kinds:  e.g.  I  have 
often  perceived  both  my  own  body  and 
other  things  which  formed  part  of  its  en- 


vironment, including  other  human  bodies;  I 
have  not  only  perceived  things  of  this  kind, 
but  have  also  observed  facts  about  them, 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  fact  which  I  am 
now  observing,  that  that  mantel-piece  is  at^ 
present  nearer  to  my  body  than  that  book- 
case; I  have  been  aware  of  other  facts, 
which  I  was  not  at  the  time  observing,  such 
as,  for  instance,  the  fact,  of  which  I  am  now 
aware,  that  my  body  existed  yesterday  and 
was  then  also  for  some  time  nearer  to  that 
mantel-piece  than  to  that  book-case ;  I  have 
had  expectations  with  regard  to  the  future, 
and  many  behefs  of  other  kinds,  both  true 
and  false;  I  have  thought  of  imaginary 
things,  and  persons  and  incidents,  in  the 
reality  of  which  I  did  not  believe;  I  have 
had  dreams;  and  I  have  had  feelings  of 
many  different  kinds.  And,  just  as  my  body 
has  the  body  of  a  human  being,  namely 
myself,  who  has,  during  its  hfe-time,  had 
many  experiences  of  each  of  these  (and 
other)  different  kinds;  so,  in  the  case  of 
very  many  of  the  other  human  bodies  which 
have  Uved  upon  the  earth,  each  has  been 
the  body  of  a  different  human  being,  who 
has,  during  the  life-time  of  that  body,  had 
many  different  experiences  of  each  of  these 
(and  other)   different  kinds. 

(2)  I  now  come  to  the  single  truism 
which,  as  will  be  seen,  could  not  be  stated 
except  by  reference  to  the  whole  list  of 
truisms,  just  given  in  (1).  This  truism  also 
(in  my  own  opinion)  I  know,  with  certainty, 
to  be  true;  and  it  is  as  follows: — 

In  the  case  of  very  many  (I  do  not  say 
all)  of  the  human  beings  belonging  to  the 
class  (which  includes  myself)  defined  in  the 
following  way,  i.e.  as  human  beings  who 
have  had  human  bodies,  that  were  born 
and  lived  for  some  time  upon  the  earth,  and 
who  have,  during  the  hfe-time  of  those 
bodies,  had  many  different  experiences  of 
each  of  the  kinds  mentioned  in  (1),  it  is 
true  that  each  has  frequently,  during  the 
hfe  of  his  body,  known,  with  regard  to 
hijnseU  or  his  body,  and  with  regard  to 
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some  time  earlier  than  any  of  the  times  at 
which  I  wrote  down  the  propo.sition.s  in  (Ij, 
a  proposition  cor r en-ponding  to  each  of  the 
propositions  in  (1),  in  the  sense  that  it 
asserts  with  regard  to  /imself  or  his  body 
and  the  earlier  time  in  question  (namely,  in 
each  case,  the  time  at  which  he  knew  it), 
just  what  the  corresponding  proposition  in 
(1)  asserts  with  regard  to  me  or  my  body 
and  the  time  at  which  I  wrote  that  proposi- 
tion down. 

In  other  words  what  (2)  asserts  is  only 
(what  seems  an  obvious  enough  truism) 
that  each  of  ws  (meaning  by  "us,"  very 
many  human  beings  of  the  class  defined) 
has  frequently  known,  with  regard  to  him- 
self  or  his  body  and  the  time  at  which  he 
knew  it,  everything  which,  in  writing  down 
my  list  of  propositions  in  (1),  I  was  claim- 
ing to  know  about  myseM  or  my  body  and 
the  time  at  which  I  wrote  that  proposition 
down.  I.e.' just  as  I  knew  (when  I  wrote 
it  down)  "There  exists  at  present  a  living 
human  body  which  is  my  body,"  so  each 
of  us  has  frequently  known  with  regard  to 
himself  and  some  other  time  the  different 
but  corresponding  proposition,  which  he 
could  then  have  properly  expressed  by, 
"There  exists  at  -present  a  human  body 
which  is  my  body";  just  as  /  know  "Many 
human  bodies  other  than  mine  have  before 
now  lived  on  the  earth,"  so  each  of  us  has 
frequently  known  the  different  but  corre- 
sponding proposition  "Many  human  bodies 
other  than  mine  have  before  now  lived  on 
the  earth";  just  as  /  know  "Many  human 
beings  other  than  myself  have  before  now 
perceived,  and  dreamed,  and  felt,"  so  each 
of  us  has  frequently  known  the  different 
but  corresponding  proposition  "Many  hu- 
man beings  other  than  myself  have  before 
now  perceived,  and  dreamed,  and  felt";  and 
so  on,  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  proposirions 
enumerated  in  (1). 

I  hope  there  is  no  difficulty  in  under- 
standing, so  far,  what  this  proposition  (2) 
asserts.   I   have    tried   to   make    clear   by 


examples  what  I  mean  by  "propoeitioiiB 
corresponding  to  each  of  the  propositiona 
in  (1)."  And  what  (2)  a.s.sertB  is  merely 
that  each  of  us  has  frequently  known  to  be 
true  a  proposition  corresponding  (in  that 
sense)  to  each  of  the  proposition.?  in  (I) — 
a  different  corresponding  proposition,  of 
course,  at  each  of  the  times  at  which  he 
knew  such  a  proposition  to  be  true. 

But  there  remain  two  points,  which,  in 
view  of  the  way  in  which  some  philo.sophere 
have  used  the  EngUsh  language,  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  expressly  mentioned,  if  I  am  to 
make  quite  clear  exactly  how  much  I  am 
asserting  in  asserting  (2). 

The  first  point  is  this.  Some  philosophers 
seem  to  have  thought  it  legitimate  to  use 
the  word  "true"  in  such  a  sense,  that  a  prop- 
osition which  is  partially  false  may  never- 
theless also  be  true;  and  some  of  these, 
therefore,  would  perhaps  say  that  proposi- 
tions like  those  enumerated  in  (1)  are,  in 
their  view,  true,  when  all  the  time  they  be- 
lieve that  every  such  proposition  is  par- 
tially false.  I  wish,  therefore,  to  make  it 
quite  plain  that  I  am  not  using  "true"  in 
any  such  sense.  I  am  using  it  in  such  a  sense 
(and  I  think  this  is  the  ordinan.-  usage)  that 
if  a  proposition  is  partially  false,  it  follows 
that  it  is  not  true,  though,  of  course,  it  may 
be  partially  true.  I  am  maintaining,  in 
short,  that  all  the  propositions  in  (11,  and 
also  many  propositions  corresponding  to 
each  of  these,  are  wholly  true;  I  am  assert- 
ing this  in  asserting  (2).  And  hence  any 
philosopher,  who  does  in  fact  believe,  with 
regard  to  any  or  all  of  these  classes  of 
propositions,  that  ever>-  proposition  of  the 
class  in  question  is  partially  false,  is.  in 
fact,  disagreeing  with  me  and  holding  a 
■\iew  incompatible  with  (2),  even  though 
he  may  think  himself  justified  in  saying 
that  he  beheves  some  propositions  belong- 
ing to  all  of  these  classes  to  be  "true." 

And  the  second  point  is  this.  Some  phi- 
losophers seem  to  have  thought  it  legitimate 
to  use  such  expressions  as,  e.g.,  "The  earth 
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haa  existed  for  many  years  past,"  as  if 
they  expressed  something  which  they  really 
believe,  when  in  fact  they  beUeve  that  every 
proposition,  which  such  an  expression 
would  ordinarily  be  understood  to  express, 
is,  at  least  partially,  false;  and  all  they 
really  believe  is  that  there  is  some  other  set 
of  propositions,  related  in  a  certain  way  to 
those  which  such  expressions  do  actually  ex- 
press, which,  unlike  these,  really  are  true. 
That  is  to  say,  they  use  the  expression  "The 
earth  has  existed  for  many  years  past"  to 
express,  not  what  it  would  ordinarily  be 
understood  to  express,  but  the  proposition 
that  some  proposition,  related  to  this  in  a 
certain  way,  is  true;  when  all  the  time  they 
believe  that  the  proposition,  which  this  ex- 
pression would  ordinarily  be  understood  to 
express,  is,  at  least  partially,  false.  I  wish, 
therefore,  to  make  it  quite  plain  that  I  was 
not  using  the  expressions  I  used  in  (1)  in 
any  such  subtle  sense.  I  meant  by  each  of 
them  precisely  what  every  reader,  in  read- 
ing them,  will  have  understood  me  to  mean. 
And  any  philosopher,  therefore,  who  holds 
that  any  of  these  expressions,  if  understood 
in  this  popular  manner,  expresses  a  proposi- 
tion which  embodies  some  popular  error, 
is  disagreeing  with  me  and  holding  a  view 
incompatible  with  (2),  even  though  he  may 
hold  that  there  is  some  other,  true,  proposi- 
tion which  the  expression  in  question  might 
be  legitimately  used  to  express. 

In  what  I  have  just  said,  I  have  assumed 
that  there  is  some  meaning  which  is  the 
ordinary  or  popular  meaning  of  such  ex- 
pressions as  "The  earth  has  existed  for  many 
years  past."  And  this,  I  am  afraid,  is  an 
assumption  which  some  philosophers  are 
capable  of  disputing.  They  seem  to  think 
that  the  question  "Do  you  believe  that  the 
earth  has  existed  for  many  years  past?"  is 
not  a  plain  question,  such  as  should  be  met 
either  by  a  plain  "Yes"  or  "No,"  or  by  a 
plain  "I  can't  make  up  my  mind,"  but  is 
the  sort  of  question  which  can  be  properly 
met  by:  "It  all  depends  on  what  you  mean 
by  'the  earth'  and  'exists'  and  'years':  if 


you  mean  so  and  so,  and  so  and  so,  and  so 
and  so,  then  I  do;  but  if  you  mean  so  and 
so,  and  so  and  so,  and  so  and  so,  or  so  and 
so,  and  so  and  so,  and  so  and  so,  or  so  and 
so,  and  so  and  so,  and  so  and  so,  then  I 
don't,  or  at  least  I  think  it  is  extremely 
doubtful."  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  view 
is  as  profoundly  mistaken  as  any  view  can 
be.  Such  an  expression  as  "The  earth  has 
existed  for  many  years  past"  is  the  very 
type  of  an  unambiguous  expression,  the 
meaning  of  which  we  all  understand.  Any 
one  who  takes  a  contrary  view  must,  I 
suppose,  be  confusing  the  question  whether 
we  understand  its  meaning  (which  we  all 
certainly  do)  with  the  entirely  different 
question  whether  we  know  what  it  means, 
in  the  sense  that  we  are  able  to  give  a  cor- 
rect analysis  of  its  meaning.  The  question 
what  is  the  correct  analysis  of  the  proposi- 
tion meant  on  any  occasion  (for,  of  course, 
as  I  insisted  in  defining  (2),  a  different 
proposition  is  meant  at  every  different  time 
at  which  the  expression  is  used)  by  "The. 
earth  has  existed  for  many  years  past"  is, 
it  seems  to  me,  a  profoundly  difficult  ques- 
tion, and  one  to  which,  as  I  shall  presently 
urge,  no  one  knows  the  answer.  But  to  hold 
that  we  do  not  know  what,  in  certain  re- 
spects, is  the  analysis  of  what  we  understand 
by  such  an  expression,  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent thing  from  holding  that  we  do  not 
understand  the  expression.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  cannot  even  raise  the  question  how 
what  we  do  understand  by  it  is  to  be 
analyzed,  unless  we  do  understand  it.  So 
soon,  therefore,  as  we  know  that  a  person 
who  uses  such  an  expression,  is  using  it  in 
its  ordinary  sense,  we  understand  his  mean- 
ing. So  that  in  explaining  that  I  was  using 
the  expressions  used  in  (1)  in  their  ordinary 
sense  (those  of  them  which  have  an  ordi- 
nary sense,  which  is  not  the  case  with  quite 
all  of  them),  I  have  done  all  that  is  required 
to  make  my  meaning  clear.  .  .  . 

IV.  I  now  come  to  a  point  of  a  very 
different  order. 

As  I  have  explained  under  I.,  I  am  not 
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at  all  skeptical  as  to  the  truth  of  such  prop- 
ositions as  "The  earth  has  existed  for  many 
years  past,"  "Many  human  bodies  have 
each  lived  for  many  years  upon  it,"  i.e. 
propositions  which  assert  the  existence  of 
material  things :  on  the  contrary,  I  hold  that 
we  all  know,  with  certainty,  many  such 
propositions  to  be  true.  But  I  am  very  skep- 
tical as  to  what,  in  certain  respects,  the  cor- 
rect analysis  of  such  propositions  is.  And 
this  is  a  matter  as  to  which  I  think  I  differ 
from  many  philosophers.  Many  seem  to  hold 
that  there  is  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  their 
analysis,  nor,  therefore,  as  to  the  analysis 
of  the  proposition  "Material  things  have 
existed,"  in  certain  respects  in  which  I  hold 
that  the  analysis  of  the  propositions  in  ques- 
tion is  extremely  doubtful;  and  some  of 
them,  as  we  have  seen,  while  holding  that 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  their  analysis,  seem 
to  have  doubted  whether  any  such  proposi- 
tions are  true.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
holding  that  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  many  such  propositions  are  whollj'' 
true,  hold  also  that  no  philosopher,  hitherto, 
has  succeeded  in  suggesting  an  analysis  of 
them,  as  regards  certain  important  points, 
which  comes  anywhere  near  to  being  cer- 
tainly true. 

It  seems  to  me  quite  evident  that  the 
question  how  propositions  of  the  type  I 
have  just  given  are  to  be  analyzed,  depends 
on  the  question  how  propositions  of  another 
and  simpler  type  are  to  be  analyzed.  I  know, 
at  present,  that  I  am  perceiving  a  human 
hand,  a  pen,  a  sheet  of  paper,  etc.;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  I  cannot  know  how  the 
proposition  "Material  things  exist"  is  to  be 
analyzed,  until  I  know  how,  in  certain  re- 
spects, these  simpler  propositions  are  to  be 
analyzed.  But  even  these  are  not  simple 
enough.  It  seems  to  me  quite  evident  that 
my  knowledge  that  I  am  now  perceiving  a 
human  hand  is  a  deduction  from  a  pair 
of  propositions  simpler  still — propositions 
which  I  can  only  express  in  the  form  "I  am 
perceiving  this"  and  "This  is  a  human 
hand."  It  is  the  analysis  of  propositions  of 


the  latter  kind,  which  .seem.s  to  me  to  pre- 
sent such  great  difficultie.s;  while  neverthe- 
less the  whole  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
material  things  obviou.'-ly  depend.s  upon 
their  analy.sis.  It  seems  to  me  a  surfjri.-ing 
thing  that  so  few  philosophers,  while  .saying 
a  great  deal  as  to  what  material  thing-  are 
and  as  to  what  it  is  to  perceive  them,  have 
attempted  to  give  a  clear  account  as  to 
what  precisely  they  suppose  them.-^elves  to 
know  (or  to  judge,  in  case  they  have  held 
that  we  don't  know  any  such  propositions 
to  be  true,  or  even  that  no  such  propositions 
are  true)  when  they  know  or  judge  such 
things  as  "This  is  a  hand,"  "That  is  the 
sun,"  "This  is  a  dog,"  etc.  etc.  etc. 

Two  things  only  seem  to  me  to  be  quite 
certain  about  the  analysis  of  such  proposi- 
tions (and  even  with  regard  to  these  I  am 
afraid  some  philosophers  would  differ  from 
me)  namely  that  whenever  I  know,  or  judge, 
such  a  proposition  to  be  true,  (1)  there  is 
alwaj's  some  sense-datum  about  which  the 
proposition  in  question  is  a  proposition — 
some  sense-datum  which  is  a  subject  (and, 
in  a  certain  sense,  the  principal  or  ultimate 
subject)  of  the  proposition  in  question,  and 
(2)  that,  nevertheless,  what  I  am  knowing 
or  judging  to  be  true  about  this  sense-datimi 
is  not  (in  general)  that  it  is  itselj  a  hand, 
or  a  dog,  or  the  sun,  etc.  etc.,  as  the  case 
may  be.  .  .  . 

V.  Just  as  I  hold  that  the  proposition 
"there  are  and  have  been  material  things" 
is  quite  certainly  true,  but  that  the  ques- 
tion how  this  proposition  is  to  be  analyzed 
is  one  to  which  no  answer  that  has  been 
hitherto  given  is  am-where  near  certainly 
tnie;  so  I  hold  that  the  proposition  "There 
are  and  have  been  many  Selves"  is  quite 
certainly  true,  but  that  here  again  all  the 
analyses  of  this  proposition  that  have  been 
suggested  by  philosophers  are  highly  doubt- 
ful. 

That  I  am  now  percei\'ing  many  differ- 
ent sense-data,  and  that  I  have  at  many 
times  in  the  past  perceived  many  different 
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sense-data,  I  know  for  certain — that  is  to 
say,  I  know  that  there  are  mental  facts  of 
class  (P),  connected  in  a  way  which  it  is 
proper  to  express  by  saying  that  they  are 
all  of  them  facts  about  me;  but  how  this 
kind  of  connection  is  to  be  analyzed,  I  do 
not  know  for  certain,  nor  do  I  think  that 
any  other  philosopher  knows  with  any  ap- 
proach to  certainty.  Just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  proposition  "This  is  part  of  the  surface 
of  a  human  hand,"  there  are  several  ex- 
tremely different  views  as  to  its  analysis, 
each  of  which  seems  to  me  possible,  but 
none  nearly  certain,  so  also  in  the  case  of 
the  proposition  "This,  that  and  that  sense- 


datum  are  all  at  present  being  perceived 
by  me,"  and  still  more  so  in  the  case  of 
the  proposition  "I  am  now  perceiving  this 
sense-datum,  and  /  have  in  the  past  per- 
ceived sense-data  of  these  other  kinds."  Of 
the  truth  of  these  propositions  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  no  doubt,  but  as  to  what  is  the 
correct  analysis  of  them  there  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  gravest  doubt.  .  .  .  Many  phi- 
losophers, on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  me  t» 
have  assumed  that  there  is  little  or  no  doubt 
as  to  the  correct  analysis  of  such  prepesi- 
tions;  and  many  of  these,  just  reversing  my 
position,  have  also  held  that  the  proposi- 
tions themselves  are  not  true. 


To  explain  the  elucidation  and  analysis  practiced  by  linguistic  philoso- 
phers, the  following  review  article  by  Professor  Ryle  is  included  in  this  introduc- 
tion. Ryle  is  discussing  the  work  of  Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  who,  with  Moore,  is  a 
major  influence  on  contemporary  philosophy.  Wittgenstein's  influence  is  really 
twofold.  In  his  earlier  book,  Tractatus  Logico-Philosophicus,  he  developed  a 
number  of  ideas — including  the  view  of  logical  truths  as  tautologies  and  of  mean- 
ing as  certain  complexes  of  words — -that  contributed  to  the  development  of  logical 
positivism.  In  a  second,  posthumous  book,  Philosophical  Investigations,  Wittgen- 
stein breaks  with  positivism  in  two  important  respects:  he  now  defines  meaning 
as  the  rules  for  the  employment  of  an  expression;  and,  related  to  this,  language 
is  seen  to  have  an  indefinite  variety  of  uses. 

In  both  of  these  works — though  with  differences,  of  course — ^the  task 
of  philosophy  is  seen  as  meaning-elucidation.  Analysis  must  disclose  the  logical 
architecture  or  structure  that  may  be  concealed  in  the  ordinary  uses  of  language. 
This  elucidation  prevents  us  from  falling  into  philosophical  quandaries  and  puzzle- 
ment. 


PHILOSOPHICAL  ELUCIDATION 


Gilbert  Ryle  (1900- 


) 


What  of  the  philosopher? 
He  had  no  formal  training  in  philosophy. 
His  ferments  came  from  his  own  insides.  I 

The  selection  is  from  Gilbert  Ryle's  review 
article  on  Wittgenstein  published  in  Scien- 
tific American,  197  (Sept.,  1957),  pp.  251-259. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  publisher  of 
Scientific  American. 


do  not  know  just  what  shape  his  initial 
perplexities  about  mathematics  took.  Any- 
how he  consulted  Frege  ^  and  Russell,  and 
studied  their  logico-mathematical  writings; 
the    central    problems    of    his    Tractatus, 

[iThe  reference  is  to  F.  L.  G.  Frege  (1848- 
1925),  regarded  by  many  as  the  greatest 
logician  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Ed.] 
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though  not  the  same  as  theirs,  were  clearly 
reactions  to  their  doctrines. 

Frege  and  Russell  tried  to  show  that  all 
pure  mathematics  derives  from  the  com- 
pletely general  truths  of  formal  logic,  i.e., 
that  these  truths  stand  to  arithmetical 
truths  as  Euchd's  axioms  to  his  theorems. 
But  what  was  the  point  of  trying  to  demon- 
strate this  continuity  between  logic  and 
arithmetic?  Surely  the  truths  of  mathe- 
matics are  as  well  established  as  anyone 
could  demand,  so  what  is  gained,  except  for 
tidiness,  by  underpinning  them  with  an  ul- 
terior foundation? 

At  that  time  reflective  mathematicians 
were  in  trouble.  Their  science  seemed  all 
limbs  and  no  body.  The  very  vigor  of  these 
branches  was  generating  cross-purposes 
between  them.  The  notion  of  number  itself 
seemed  to  take  as  many  shapes  as  there 
were  branches  of  the  science  of  number. 
Mathematics  felt  hke  a  caravanserai,  not  a 
house. 

Its  external  relations  wdth  other  sciences 
also  were  precarious.  John  Stuart  Mill  had 
likened  the  truths  of  mathematics  to  those 
of  the  natural  sciences:  they  are  gen- 
eralizations from  experience,  susceptible  of 
overthrow  by  unexpected  exceptions.  It 
would  be  much  more  surprising  to  find  an 
exception  to  7  -|-  5  =  12  than  to  find  a  black 
swan,  but  only  much  more.  Which  is  absurd. 
For  another  thing,  many  thinkers,  when 
asked,  "Of  what  entities  is  mathematics  the 
science?"  were  giving  a  psychological  an- 
swer. The  physical  world  contains  countless 
sorts  of  things,  but  it  does  not  contain 
numbers.  There  are  nine  planets,  and  the 
earth  has  one  moon.  But  you  cannot  see  9 
or  1.  So,  if  numbers  are  not  physical  things, 
what  else  is  there  for  them  to  be,  save  ideas 
in  our  minds  or  thoughts  or  something  of  the 
sort?  But  then  arithmetic  ought  to  make 
allowances  for  the  differences  between  what 
goes  on  in  lunatic  and  in  sane  minds;  in 
visualizers'  and  in  nonvisualizers'  minds,  and 
so  on.  Which  is  absurd. 


Because  mathematics  needed^  internally, 
coordination  between  it.q  meinhers  and,  ex- 
ternally, autonomy  from  the  inductive 
sciences,  especially  psychology,  its  affiliation 
to  logic  felt  hke  a  rescue  operation.  Mathe- 
matics could  be  saved  from  internal  dis- 
cord and  from  external  pre.'-.sur&?  by 
becoming  part  of  the  unchallengeable  .sci- 
ence of  logic. 

But  what  sort  of  science  is  this?  What 
sort  of  truths  are  the  truths  of  logic  ?  What 
sorts  of  information  does  logic  give  us 
about  what  sorts  of  entities?" 'i  hat  is,~I 
tlimk^  the  central  pFoblem  of  Wittgenstein's 
Tractatus  logico-philosophicits. 

The  truths  and  falsehoods  of  the  natural 
sciences  are  truths  and  falsehoods  about 
what  exists  and  happens  in  the  world.  Their 
truth  or  falsehood  depends  upon  what  is 
the  case  with  things  in  the  world.  But  the 
truths  of  lo^c  give  us  no  information  about 
the  world.  "Either  it  is  raining  or  it  is  not 
rainiiig^^  exemplifies  a  logical  truism,  but  it 
tells  us  nothing  about  the  weather.  It  is 
true  whatever  the  weather.  "Socrates  is 
mortal"  gives  us  important  information  or 
misinformation  about  Socrates,  but  "If  all 
men  are  mortal  and  Socrates  is  a  man,  then 
he  is  mortal"  gives  us  an  apphed  logical 
truth,  which  is  true  whether  or  not  he  is 
mortal. 

The  truths  of  the  natural  sciences  are  \ 


factiial  truths,  w-hile  those  of  logic  are 
purely__formal.  Their  truth  is  neutral  be- 
tween the  world  as  it  is  and  as  it  might 
have  been.  This  formal  nature  of  logical 
truths  shows  itself  in  another  way.  The  tru- 
ism "Either  it  is  raining  or  it  is  not"  remains 
true  if  for  "raining"  we  substitute  "snow- 
ing," "freezing"  or  anything  you  please._ 
For  any  proposition  whatsoever,  either  it 
or  its  negative  is  true.  The  force  of 
"either  .  .  .  ,  or  not  ..."  is  indifferent  to 
the  material  filhngs  of  the  clauses  that  it 
hnks,  so  long  as  the  clauses  are  the  same. 
Hence  truths  of  logic  can  be  expressed  most 
cleanly  if  we  algebraize  away  all  material 
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elements  like  "Socrates,"  "mortal,"  and  "it 
is  raining."  This  leaves,  for  example,  "For 
any  p,  either  p  or  not-p." 

Thus  logic  isunconcerned  with  the 
actual  truth  or  falsity  of  the  factual  state- 
gients  which  can  be  draped  on  its  skeletons. 
Nonetheless  logic~is~essentially  concerned 
with  the  truth-or-falsity  of  these  state- 
ments, since  it  has  to  work  out  how  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  one  would  follow,  if 
another  were  true  or  were  false.  That  Jack 
went  up  the  hill  would  have  to  be  true  if 
Jack  and  Jill  went  up  the  hill ;  and  from  the 
falsity  of  "Jack  went  up  the  hill"  would 
follow  the  falsity  of  "Jack  and  Jill  went  up 
the  hiU." 

Well  then,  why  should  we  not  answer 
the  original  problem  by  saying  that  the 
subject  matter  of  logic  consists  of  truths-or- 
falsehoods,  and  that  it  has  to  discover  in 
them  their  formal  properties  which  secure 
that  one  would  be  true  if  another  were  true  ? 
But  then  what  sorts  of  entities  are  truths- 
or-falsehoods,  and  what  sorts  of  properties 
are  these  formal  properties? 

When  I  say  "It  is  raining,"  my  words 
convey  something  to  you.  You  understand 
them  even  though  you  do  not  know  that  it 
is  raining.  They  make  sense,  even  if  it  is 
not  raining.  So  the  actual  state  of  the 
weather  is  one  thing ;  the  truth-or-f alsehood 
that  it  is  raining  is  something  else.  In  get- 
ting the  meaning  of  my  words,  you  are 
getting  not  what  the  state  of  the  weather 
is,  but  what-it-is-being-represented-as-being. 
But  what  enables  expressions  to  represent 
things  as  they  are,  or  as  they  are  not?  What 
enables  a  complex  of  symbols  to  mean  some- 
thing vis  a  vis  some  actual  matter  of  fact? 
Consider  a  simple  map  representing,  truly 
or  falsely,  the  relative  positions  and  dis- 
tances of  three  towns:  A,  B  and  C.  The  dot 
"A"  is  one  inch  higher  on  the  page  than  the 
dot  "B,"  and  this  is  two  inches  higher  than 
the  dot  "C."  This  map  might  tell  you  that 
the  town  A  is  north  of  B,  which  is  north  of 
C,  and  that  B  is  20  miles  from  C  and  10 


from  A.  How  does  it  do  this  ?  By  an  under- 
stood code  by  which  lettered  dots  stand  for 
towns,  the  top  of  the  page  for  north  and 
an  inch  for  10  miles.  It  is  the  way  in  which 
the  dots  are  situated  on  the  page  that  says 
how  the  towns  are  related  to  one  another 
on  the  ground.  In  this  case  the  map,  if 
true,  is  in  certain  respects  photographically 
hke  the  corresponding  stretch  of  ground. 
But  with  a  different  code  the  same  dots 
might  represent  or  misrepresent  the  heights 
of  three  peaks,  or  the  degrees  below  boiling 
point  of  three  saucepans.  Representation 
can,  but  need  not,  be  photographic.  The 
notes  played  by  the  musician  are  not  like 
the  black  marks  on  his  score,  yet  the 
arrangement  of  the  latter,  by  a  complex 
code,  may  faithfully  represent  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  former. 

The  '^codes"  which  enable  different  ar- 
rangements of  words  to  represent  different 
states  of  affairs  are  enormously  complicated, 
and  they  vary  among  different  tongues.  In 
English,  if  you  wish  to  say  that  Brutus 
killed  Caesar  you  must  put  "Brutus"  before 
the  verb  and  "Caesar"  after  it.  Not  so  in 
Latin,  which  achieves  the  same  result  by 
different  word  terminations.  But  without 
applying  some  syntatical  rule  or  other  you 
cannot  say  anything,  not  even  anything 
false.  Symbol-structures  can  represent  and 
misrepresent  the  structures  of  actual  states 
of  affairs  because,  though  the  representing 
structure  is  not  usually  like  the  represented 
structure,  they  are  still  structurally  anal- 
ogous to  one  another.  A  sentence  has  a 
meaning  if  its  syntax  could  be  the  structural 
analogue  of  an  actual  state  of  affairs,  even 
though,  wlien  faTseTTt  actually  ^as  no  such 
factual  counterpart.  Caesar  did  not  kill 
Brutus,  but  "Caesar  killed  Brutus"  makes 
sense,  since  there  is,  so  to  speak,  room  in 
reality,  though  unfilled  room,  for  this  un- 
committed murder. 

Not  all  complexes  of  words  or  dots  or 
gestures  convey  truths  or  falsehoods.  An 
unorganized  jumble  of  words  or  dots  makes 
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no  sense.  Even  a  sequence  of  words  with  an 
orthodox  grammar  can  make  nonsense. 
Lewis  Carroll  concocted  many  such  sen- 
tences; for  example,  "The  Cheshire  cat 
vanished  leaving  only  her  grin  behind  her." 
Sometimes  serious  thinkers  inadvertently 
construct  senseless  sentences.  Early  geo- 
metricians seriously  held  that  Euclidean 
points  are  round.  A  truth-or-falsehood,  then, 
is  an  organized  complex  of  symbols  repre- 
senting, by  analogy  of  structure,  a  counter- 
part actual-or-possible  state  of  affairs.  It  is, 
for  example,  a  sentence  "in  its  projective 
relation  to  the  world."  To  find  out  whether 
it  is  actually  true  or  actually  false  weTiave 
to  match  it  against  its  sTiould-be  counter- 
party stale.  JiL.affaii§jn^he  world.  ~ 

Already  we  can  see  how  Wittgenstein's 
account  of  what  it  is  to  make  sense,  that  is, 
to  be  true-or-false,  led  to  the  famous  prin- 
ciple of  yerifiabihty,  by  which  tne  logical 
positivists  ostracized  as  nonsensical  the 
pronouncements  of  metaphysicians,  theolo- 
gians and  morahsts.  Observation  and  experi- 
ment are  our  ways  of  matching  the 
propositions  of,  say,  astronomy  against  the 
stellar  facts.  Where  observation  and  experi- 
ment are  excluded,  our  pretended  truths- 
or-falsehoods  have  no  anchorage  in  facts 
and  so  say  nothing.  They  are  nothing  but 
disguised  gibberish. 

What  of  the  truths  of  logic,  the  status 
of  which  it  had  been  Wittgenstein's  main 
task  to  fix?  Are  these  also  disguised  gib- 
berish? Or  are  they  salved  by  being  classed 
with  the  most  general  truths  of  natural 
science?  Wittgenstein  steers  between  this 
Scylla  and  this  Charybdis. 

An  everyday  "either-or"  statement,  like 
"Either  Jack  climbed  the  hill  or  Jill  did," 
leaves  it  open  which  climbed  the  hill ;  but  it 
still  rules  out  something  that  might  have 
been  the  case,  namely,  the  climbing  of  the 
hill  by  neither  of  them.  But  if  we  ask  of  an 
"either-or"  truism  of  logic,  like  "  'Either 
Jack  climbed  the  hill  or  he  did  not';  what 
is  ruled  out  by  this  assertion?"  we  see  that 


the  only  thing  ruled  out  i.s  Jack's  neither 
climbing  nor  not  climbing  the  hill.  And  thia 
is  not  somelhiiig  which  might  have  been 
but  just  happens  not  to  be  the  ca.«e.  An 
ordinary  factual  assertion  gives  the  "yes" 
or  the  "no"  answer  to  a  question ;  it  invites 
us  to  select  the  one  and  to  forswear  the 
other.  But  a  truth  of  logic  gives  us  nothing 
forswearable  to  forswear,  and  so  nothing 
selectable  to  select.  It  is  factually  empty, 
or  "tautological." 

Tt^does~liot,  however,  follow  that  the 
truths  of  logic  are  ofjiojuse  simply  because 
they  are  uniformatiye.  They  sen^e  to  show 
up,  by  contrast  with  their  own  absolute 
hospitahty,  the  ways  in  which  ordinar\' 
statements  convey,  by  their  relative  shut- 
doored-ness,  positive  information  or  mis- 
information. 

The  truths  of  logic,  then,  are  not  non- 
sensical, though  they  are  empty  of  informa- 
tion or  misinformation.  Their  business  is 
to  show  us,  by  evaporation  of  content,  how 
our  ordinary  thoughts  and  assertions  are  or- 
ganized. 

I  pass  over  Wittgenstein's  accounts  of 
the  connections  and  differences  between 
logic  and  mathematics  and  between  logic 
and  mechanics,  important  though  these  are 
for  showing  up,  by  contrast,  the  positive 
nature  of  logic.  But  I  must  not  pass  over 
his  account  of  the  relations  between  logic 
and  philosophy.  For,  as  his  title  Tractatus 
logico-phUosophicus  hints,  his  book  was 
secondarily  concerned  to  fix  the  status  of 
philosophy.  What  sorts  of  things  can  phi- 
losophers tell  us — philosophers  as  distinct 
from  logicians  and  from  scientists?  Are  the 
truths  of  philosophy  factual  or  formal 
truths? 

Earlier  philosophers,  if  they  tried  at 
all  to  place  philosophy,  had  tended  to  treat 
it  either  as  psychology  or  as  non-empirical 
cosmology.  But  Russell  and  others  realized 
that  philosophy  was  neither  a  natural  sci- 
ence nor  yet  a  supernatural  science.  Russell 
had  emphasized  the   close   connection  be- 
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tween  logic  and  philosophy  by  treating  all 
seriously  philosophical  questions  as  prob- 
lems for  "logical  analysis,"  as  if  logic 
supplied  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude, 
while  philosophy  had  to  fill  in  the  geo- 
graphical detail. 

In  partly  the  same  way  Wittgenstein, 
having  separated  off  all  philosophical  from 
any  scientific  questions,  describes  the  posi- 
tive function  of  pliilosophy  as  "elucidatory." 
Its  function  is  to  disclose  th^JogicaTarchi- 
tecture  of  our  ordinary  and  scientific 
thoughts  which  our  vernaculars  conceal  but 
which  the  designed  symbollim  of  logic  would 
expose.  But  now  there  breaks  out  a  seem- 
ingly disastrous  difference  between  logic  and 
philosophy.  The  formulae  of  logic,  though 
they  tell  us  nothing,  still  show  us,  so  to 
speak,  at  their  limit  the  positive  force  of  the 
"ors,"  "ands,"  "alls"  and  so  forth  on  which 
our  ordinary  truths  and  falsehoods  are  built. 
But  philosophical  pronouncements  are  in  a 
worse  state,  since  their  elucidatory  mission 
is  to  tell  us  what  sort  of  sense  or  nonsense 
belongs  to  the  propositions  of  the  sciences 
and  of  daily  hfe;  and  this  is  not  the  sort  of 
thing  that  can  conceivably  be  told.  The 
meanings,  that  is,  the  truths  or  falsehoods 
that  we  express,  cannot  then  be  hfted  out 
of  their  expressions.  We  can  talk  sense,  but 
we  cannot  talk  sense  about  the  sense  that 
we  talk. 

Consider  again  my  map  in  which  the 
situations  of  three  dots  on  the  page  told 
you,  truly  or  falsely,  the  situations  of  three 
towns.  Now  I  ask  you  to  draw  another  map 
which  is  to  tell  me  not  about  things  on 
the  ground,  but  about  the  information  or 
misinformation  conveyed  by  the  first  map. 
It  is  to  tell  me  whether  the  first  map  is 
accurate  or  inaccurate,  and  especially  it  is 
to  tell  me  the  cartographical  code  by  which 
the  three  original  dots  represent  the  com- 
pass bearings  and  distances  of  the  towns. 
You  will  promptly  protest  that  you  can- 
not make  a  map  of  what  another  map  says 
or  of  how  it  says  it.  What  an  ordinary  map 


alleges  about  the  earth's  surface  is  not 
another  bit  of  that  surface  and  so  a  second 
map  could  not  map  it.  The  significance- 
conditions  which  an  ordinary  map  exempli- 
fies are  not  stated  by  these  or  any  other 
maps. 

Similarly,  we  normally  know  when  a 
sentence  expresses  a  truth-or-falsehood,  and 
when  it  is  nonsensical.  We  read  the  composi- 
tion of  an  actual-or-possible  state  of  affairs 
out  of  the  composition  of  the  sentence.  But 
we  are  debarred  from  stating  this  correla-  ■ 
tion.  Attempts  to  state  it  would  be  attempts 
to  stand  outside  the  significance-conditions 
of  statements.  They  would  therefore  break 
these  conditions,  and  so  be  nonsense. 

Pliilosophical  elucidation  advances  only 
over  the  ruins  of  its  attempted  articulations. 
The  sort  of  clarity  that  we  seek  we  achieve 
in  becoming  conscious  of  what  makes  us 
stammer.  Critics  quickly  pointed  out  that 
Wittgenstein  managed  to  say  many  impor- 
tant and  understandable  things.  So  perhaps 
the  language  of  maps  has  limitations  from 
which  the  language  of  words  is  exempt ;  and 
perhaps  the  notion  of  sense  is  wider  than  the 
notion  of  truth-or-falsehood  to  empirical 
fact. 

Wittgenstein  left  many  manuscripts 
which  are  now  in  process  of  being  pubhshed. 
The  first  book  to  be  so  published  was  his 
Philosophical  Investigations.  This  has  the 
German  text  faced  by  a  quite  good  English 
translation.  .  .  . 

How  does  the  later  differ  from  the  earher 
Wittgenstein?  First,  his  central  problem  is 
different.  He  is  no  longer  exercised  about 
the  status  of  logic.  It  is  philosophy  now 
that  is  pestering  him  for  justice.  Next  he 
had  in  the  Tractatus  been  scanning  the  no- 
tions of  sense  and  nonsense  through  the 
perforated  screen  of  logic.  Through  its 
apertures  he  could  see  only  elementary 
atoms  of  truth  and  falsehood  being  com- 
bined into  molecular  truths  and  falsehoods 
by  the  operations  of  "and,"  "or"  and  "not." 
The   only   discernible   differences   between 
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sayables  were  in  their  degrees  and  patterns 
of  compositeness.  All  their  other  differences 
had  been  algebraized  away.  But  now  he 
forsakes  this  screen.  He  examines  those 
differences  between  sayables  which  will  not 
reduce  to  degrees  of  compositeness.  Where 
he  had  examined  the  algebraized  skeletons 
of  statements  in  which  only  the  logical  con- 
stants were  left  functioning,  now  he  watches 
the  functioning  of  the  live  expressions  with 
which  we  say  real  things.  One  thing  that  he 
quickly  remarks  is  this.  Not  all  sayables 
are  truths  or  falsehoods.  The  logician 
attends  only  to  assertable  premises  and  con- 
clusions. But  not  all  saying  is  asserting. 
There  is  questioning,  advising,  entreating, 
ordering,  reassuring,  rebuking,  joking,  warn- 
ing, commiserating,  promising,  deploring, 
praising,  parodying.  We  talk  a  lot  to  infants 
and  dogs,  but  we  do  not  make  statements 
to  them. 

In  the  Tractatus  we  were  told,  in  effect, 
that  only  those  sentences  made  positive 
sense  which  could  be  the  premises  or  con- 
clusions of  a  bit  of  natural  science.  In  the 
Philosophical  Investigations  the  door  is 
opened  to  anything  that  anyone  might  say. 
We  are  home,  again,  in  the  country  of  real 
discourse. 

The  central  notion  of  sense  or  meaning 
has  correspondingly  thawed.  In  the  Trac- 
tatus truths-or-falsehoods  seemed  to  be 
icicles  of  printer's  ink;  and  their  coordina- 
tion with  states  of  affairs  in  the  real  world 
resembled  the  congruence  between  the  struc- 
tures of  two  crystals.  But  sentences  are 
normally  things  said,  not  written,  by  one 
person  to  another.  So  now  Wittgenstein 
constantly  discusses  such  questions  as  "How 
do  children,  in  real  life,  actually  learn  to 
understand  this  or  that  expression?"  and 
"How  would  we  teach  a  savage  to  count,  or 
tell  the  time?"  Talking  sense  and  following 
the  sense  talked  by  others  are  things  that 
we  have  learned  how  to  do;  so  the  notion 
of  sense  comes  out  of  the  fog  if  we  con- 
stantly   ask    just    what    we    must    have 


learned,  and  just  how  we  m\ist  have  learned 
it  in  order  to  be  able  to  communicate. 
Most  of  Part  I  of  the  Philosophical  Invetti- 
gations  is  concerned  with  questions  about 
sense,  understanding,  grasping,  ma.stering, 
interpreting,   etc. 

One  device  that  Wittgenstein  confitantly 
uses  is  that  of  exploring  imaginary  situa- 
tions in  which  people  have  to  think  up  and 
teach  ways  of  communicating.  A  builder,  for 
example,  wants  his  inarticulate  a.ssistant  to 
pass  him  bricks  and  slabs.  How  would  he 
teach  him  to  distinguish  between  the  orders 
"Brick"  and  "Slab"?  How  would  he  teach 
him  to  bring  two  or  five  bricks,  that  is,  to 
understand  number-words?  Wittgenstein 
calls  these  imaginary  hngo-creations  "lan- 
guage-games." This  is  unfortunate  because 
many  readers  think  he  implies  that  talking 
is  a  sort  of  playing.  In  fact  the  central  idea 
behind  the  label  "language-game"  is  the 
notion  of  rules.  Learning  to  communicate 
is  like  learning  to  play  chess  or  tennis  in 
this  respect,  that  in  both  we  have  to  master 
written  or  unwritten  rules — and  there  are 
many  different,  but  interlocking,  sorts  of 
rules  to  be  learned  in  both.  The  ches? 
player  has  had  to  learn  what  moves  are 
allowed,  what  moves  in  what  situation* 
would  be  tactical  mistakes,  and  even  what 
moves  in  what  situations  would  be  unsport- 
ing. A  crude  generalization  of  Wittgenstein'? 
new  account  of  sense  or  meaning  is  that  the 
meaning  of  an  expression  is  the  rules  for?  . 
the  emplo^'ment  of  that  expression ;  that  is, ' 
the  rules  licensing  or  banning  its  coemploy- 
ment  with  other  expressions,  those  govern- 
ing its  effective  emplojinent  in  normal  and 
abnormal  communication-situations,  and  so 
on.  The  dynamic  notion  of  rules  to  be 
mastered  has  replaced  the  notion  of  an  im- 
posed structural  congruence. 

With  his  new  notion  of  meaning.  Witt- 
genstein is  in  a  position  to  say  new  things 
about  the  philosopher's  task  of  meaning- 
elucidation.  But  in  the  main  he  avoids  trj-- 
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ing  to  give  any  general  account  of  what  methods  of  operation,  rather  than  give  us 

sort  of  task  this  is,  or  why  and  when  it  the  answer  to  a  question  in  an  examination, 
needs  to  be  done,  though  there  are  pas-  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  could  read 

sages  in  which  he  does  enigmaticallj^  give  the    Philosophical    Investigations    without 

such    an    account.    Rather,    especially    in  feehng  that  its  author  had  his  finger  on  the 

Part  II  of  Philosophical  Investigations,  he  pulse  of  the  activity  of  philosophizing.  We 

tries  to  demonstrate  in  examples  what  phil-  can  doubt  whether  his  hinted  diagnosis  will 

osophical  quandaries  are  like,  how  to  get  do;  not  that  he  has  located,  by  touch,  that 

out  of  them  and  what  sideslips  of  thought  pecuhar  and  important  intellectual  commo- 

get  us  into  them.  He  is  trying  to  teach  us  tion — philosophical  puzzlement. 


2  /  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

The  proper  object  of  philosophy  being  language,  it  is  necessary  to  get 
some  understanding  of  it.  To  do  this,  Wittgenstein  writes  of  "language-games," 
by  which  expression  he  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  speaking  a  lan- 
guage is  part  of  an  activity  or  of  a  form  of  life.  In  order  to  know  more  of  language, 
however,  Wittgenstein  asks  that  we  look  closely  at  the  actual  uses  of  language. 
These  uses  are  found  to  be  greatly  varied,  so  much  so  that  no  reduction  of  them 
to  a  set  classification  of  uses  is  possible.  Only  "family  resemblances,"  not  a  com- 
mon essence,  exist  among  them. 

Not  only  do  the  uses  of  language  have  no  single  structure,  but,  in  the 
same  way,  meanings  have  no  fixed,  single  structure  or  boundary.  Rather,  they  can 
be  known  and  determined  solely  by  a  study  of  the  ordinary  meanings  of  a  lan- 
guage. To  put  it  another  way,  Wittgenstein  holds  that  "an  expression  has  mean- 
ing only  in  the  stream  of  life."  The  meaning  of  a  word,  that  is,  is  its  use  in  the 
language. 

Philosophy,  Wittgenstein  holds,  cannot  interfere  with  the  actual  use  of 
language.  It  can  rather  "only  put  things  before  us"  in  the  sense  of  putting  words, 
sometimes  torn  by  the  philosopher  from  their  place  in  ordinary  language,  back  into 
their  everyday  use.  Therefore  philosophy,  Wittgenstein  concludes,  is  not  a  set 
of  theses  but  rather  more  like  the  treatment  of  an  illness,  aiming  to  remove  the 
disease  of  puzzlement. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  MEANING 


Ludwig  Wittgenstein   (1889-1951) 


1.  "Cum  ipsi  (majors  homines)  appella- 
bant  rem  aliquam,  et  cum  secundum  earn 
vocem  corpus  ad  aliquid  movebant,  vide- 
bam,  et  tenebam  hoc  ab  eis  vocari  rem  illam, 
quod  sonabant,  cum  earn  vellent  ostendere. 
Hoc  autem  eos  velle  ex  motu  corporis 
aperiebatur:  tamquam  verbis  naturalibus 
omnium  gentium,  quae  fiunt  voltu  et  nutu 
oculorum,  ceterorumque  membrorum  actu, 
et  sonitu  vocis  indicante  afjectionem  animi 
in  petendis,  habendis,  rejiciendis,  fugien- 
disve  rebus.  Ita  verba  in  variis  sententiis 
locis  suis  posita,  et  crebro  audita,  quarum 
rerum  signa  essent,  paulatim  colligebatn, 
measque  jam  voluntates,  edomito  in  eis 
signis  ore,  per  haec  enuntiabam."  (Augus- 
tine, Confessions,  /.  8.)  ^ 

The  selection  includes  various  sections  from 
Part  I  of  Philosophical  Investigations  (tr. 
G.  E.  M.  Anscombe)  (Oxford:  Basil  Black- 
well  &  Mott,  Ltd.;  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  1953).  Used  by  permission 
of  the  publishers. 

Wittgenstein  expressed  the  wish  that  his 
German  text  always  be  available  to  his 
readers.  His  publisher,  Basil  Blackwell  of 
Oxford,  in  granting  permission  to  use  this 
material,  wishes  it  to  be  noted  that  this  text, 
with  an  English  translation,  is  available  in 
the  full  edition. 

1  "When  they  (my  elders)  named  some  object, 
and  accordingly  moved  towards  something, 
I  saw  this  and  I  grasped  that  the  thing  was 
called  by  the  sound  they  uttered  when  they 
meant  to  point  it  out.  Their  intention  was 
shewn  by  their  bodily  movements,  as  it  were 
the  natural  language  of  all  peoples:  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face,  the  play  of  the  eyes,  the 
movement  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  the 
tone  of  voice  which  expresses  our  state  of 
mind  in  seeking,  having,  rejecting,  or  avoid- 
ing something.  Thus,  as  I  heard  words  re- 
peatedly used  in  their  proper  places  in  various 
sentences,  I  gradually  learnt  to  understand 
what  objects  they  signified;  and  after  I  had 
trained  my  mouth  to  form  these  signs,  I 
used  them  to  express  my  own  desires." 


The.se  word.s,  it  seem.s  to  me,  give  u.s  a 
particular  picture  of  the  essence  of  human 
language.  It  is  this:  the  individual  words 
in  language  name  objects — sentences  are 
combinations  of  such  names. — In  this  pic- 
ture of  language  we  find  the  roots  of  the 
following  idea:  Every  word  has  a  meaning. 
This  meaning  is  correlated  with  the  word. 
It  is  the  object  for  which  the  word  stand?. 

Augustine  does  not  speak  of  there  being 
any  difference  between  kinds  of  word.  If 
you  describe  the  learning  of  language  in 
this  way  you  are,  I  believe,  thinking 
primarily  of  nouns  like  "table,"  "chair," 
"bread,"  and  of  people's  names,  and  only 
secondarily  of  the  names  of  certain  actions 
and  properties;  and  of  the  remaining  kinds 
of  word  as  something  that  will  take  care 
of  itself. 

Now  think  of  the  following  use  of  lan- 
guage: I  send  someone  shopping.  I  give 
him  a  slip  marked  "five  red  apples."  He 
takes  the  slip  to  the  shopkeeper,  who  opens 
the  drawer  marked  "apples";  then  he  looks 
up  the  word  "red"  in  a  table  and  finds  a 
color  sample  opposite  it ;  then  he  says  the 
series  of  cardinal  numbers — I  assume  that 
he  knows  them  by  heart — up  to  the  word 
"five"  and  for  each  number  he  takes  an 
apple  of  the  same  color  as  the  sample  out 
of  the  drawer. — It  is  in  this  and  similar 
ways  that  one  operates  with  words. — "But 
how  does  he  know  where  and  how  he  is  to 
look  up  the  word  "red'  and  what  he  is  to 
do  with  the  word  'five'?" — Well,  I  assume 
that  he  acts  as  I  have  described.  Explana- 
tions come  to  an  end  somewhere. — But  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  word  "five"? — Xo 
such  thing  was  in  question  here,  only  how 
the  word  ""five'"  is  used. 

2.  That  pliilosophical  concept  of  mean- 
ing has  its  place  in  a  primitive  idea  of  the 
way  language  functions.  But  one  can  also 
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say  that  it  is  the  idea  of  a  language  more 
primitive  than  ours. 

Let  us  imagine  a  language  for  which  the 
description  given  by  Augustine  is  right.  The 
language  is  meant  to  serve  for  communica- 
tion between  a  builder  A  and  an  assistant  B. 
A  is  building  with  buildingstones :  there  are 
blocks,  pillars,  slabs  and  beams.  B  has  to 
pass  the  stones,  and  that  in  the  order  in 
which  A  needs  them.  For  this  purpose  they 
use  a  language  consisting  of  the  words 
"block,"  "pillar,"  "slab,"  "beam."  A  calls 
them  out; — B  brings  the  stone  which  he  has 
learned  to  bring  at  such-and-such  a  call. 
— Conceive  this  as  a  complete  primitive  lan- 
guage. 

3.  Augustine,  we  might  say,  does  de- 
scribe a  system  of  communication;  only  not 
everything  that  we  call  language  is  this  sys- 
tem. And  one  has  to  say  this  in  many  cases 
where  the  question  arises  "Is  this  an  ap- 
propriate description  or  not?"  The  answer 
is:  "Yes,  it  is  appropriate,  but  only  for  this 
narrowly  circumscribed  region,  not  for  the 
whole  of  what  you  were  claiming  to  de- 
scribe." 

It  is  as  if  someone  were  to  say :  "A  game 
consists  in  moving  objects  about  on  a  sur- 
face according  to  certain  rules  .  .  ." — and  we 
replied:  You  seem  to  be  thinking  of  board 
games,  but  there  are  others.  You  can  make 
your  definition  correct  by  expressly  restrict- 
ing it  to  those  games. 

8.  Let  us  now  look  at  an  expansion  of 
language  (2).  Besides  the  four  words 
"block,"  "pillar,"  etc.,  let  it  contain  a  series 
of  words  used  as  the  shopkeeper  in  (1)  used 
the  numerals  (it  can  be  the  series  of  letters 
of  the  alphabet) ;  further,  let  there  be  two 
words,  which  may  as  well  be  "there"  and 
"this"  (because  this  roughly  indicates  their 
purpose),  that  are  used  in  connection  with 
a  pointing  gesture;  and  finally  a  number  of 
color  samples.  A  gives  an  order  hke:  "d — 
slab — there."  At  the  same  time  he  shews  the 
assistant  a  color  sample,  and  when  he  says 
"there"  he  points  to  a  place  on  the  building 


site.  From  the  stock  of  slabs  B  takes  one  for 
each  letter  of  the  alphabet  up  to  "d,"  of  the 
same  color  as  the  sample,  and  brings  them 
to  the  place  indicated  by  A. — On  other 
occasions  A  gives  the  order  "this — there." 
At  "this"  he  points  to  a  building  stone.  And 
so  on. 

9.  When  a  child  learns  this  language,  it 
has  to  learn  the  series  of  "numerals"  a,  b,  c, 
...  by  heart.  And  it  has  to  learn  their  use. — 
Will  this  training  include  ostensive  teaching 
of  the  words? — Well,  people  will,  for  exam- 
ple, point  to  slabs  and  count:  "a,  b,  c  slabs." 
— Something  more  like  the  ostensive  teach- 
ing of  the  words  "block,"  "pillar,"  etc. 
would  be  the  ostensive  teaching  of  numerals 
that  serve  not  to  count  but  to  refer  to 
groups  of  objects  that  can  be  taken  in  at  a 
glance.  Children  do  learn  the  use  of  the  first 
five  or  six  cardinal  numerals  in  this  way. 

Are  "there"  and  "this"  also  taught  os- 
tensively? — Imagine  how  one  might  per- 
haps teach  their  use.  One  will  point  to 
places  and  things — but  in  this  case  the 
pointing  occurs  in  the  use  of  the  words  too 
and  not  merely  in  learning  the  use. — 

10.  Now  what  do  the  words  of  this  lan- 
guage signify? — What  is  supposed  to  shew 
what  they  signify,  if  not  the  kind  of  use 
they  have?  And  we  have  already  described 
that.  So  we  are  asking  for  the  expression 
"This  word  signifies  this"  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  description.  In  other  words  the  de- 
scription ought  to  take  the  form:  "The 
word  .  .  .  signifies.  .  .  ." 

Of  course,  one  can  reduce  the  description 
of  the  use  of  the  word  "slab"  to  the  state- 
ment that  this  word  signifies  this  object. 
This  will  be  done  when,  for  example,  it  is 
merely  a  matter  of  removing  the  mistaken 
idea  that  the  word  "slab"  refers  to  the 
shape  of  building-stone  that  we  in  fact  call  a 
"block" — ^but  the  kind  of  "referring"  this  is, 
that  is  to  say  the  use  of  these  words  for  the 
rest,  is  already  known. 

Equally  one  can  say  that  the  signs  "a," 
"b,"  etc.  signify  numbers;  when  for  exam- 
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pie  this  removes  the  mistaken  idea  that  "a," 
"b,"  "c,"  play  the  part  actually  played  in 
language  by  "block,"  "slab,"  "pillar."  And 
one  can  also  say  that  "c"  means  this  num- 
ber and  not  that  one;  when  for  example  this 
serves  to  explain  that  the  letters  are  to  be 
used  in  the  order  a,  b,  c,  d,  etc.  and  not  in 
the  order  a,  b,  d,  c. 

But  assimilating  the  descriptions  of  the 
uses  of  words  in  this  way  cannot  make  the 
uses  themselves  any  more  like  one  another. 
For,  as  we  see,  they  are  absolutely  unlike. 

11.  Think  of  the  tools  in  a  tool-box: 
there  is  a  hammer,  pliers,  a  saw,  a  screw- 
driver, a  rule,  a  glue-pot,  glue,  nails  and 
screws. — The  functions  of  words  are  as  di- 
verse as  the  functions  of  these  objects.  (And 
in  both  cases  there  are  similarities.) 

Of  course,  what  confuses  us  is  the  uni- 
form appearance  of  words  when  we  hear 
them  spoken  or  meet  them  in  script  and 
print.  For  their  application  is  not  presented 
to  us  so  clearly.  Especially  not,  when  we 
are  doing  philosophy! 

12.  It  is  hke  looking  into  the  cabin  of 
a  locomotive.  We  see  handles  all  looking 
more  or  less  alike.  (Naturally,  since  they 
are  all  supposed  to  be  handled.)  But  one  is 
the  handle  of  a  crank  which  can  be  moved 
continuously  (it  regulates  the  opening  of  a 
valve) ;  another  is  the  handle  of  a  switch, 
which  has  only  two  effective  positions,  it  is 
either  off  or  on;  a  tliird  is  the  handle  of  a 
brake-lever,  the  harder  one  pulls  on  it,  the 
harder  it  brakes;  a  fourth,  the  handle  of  a 
pump:  it  has  an  effect  only  so  long  as  it  is 
moved  to  and  fro. 

19.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  language  con- 
sisting only  of  orders  and  reports  in  battle. 
— Or  a  language  consisting  only  of  questions 
and  expressions  for  answering  yes  and  no. 
And  innumerable  others. — And  to  imagine  a 
language  means  to  imagine  a  form  of 
life.  .  .  . 

20.  But  now  it  looks  as  if  when  someone 
says  "Bring  me  a  slab"  he  could  mean  this 
expression  as  one  long  word  corresponding 


to  the  single  word  "Slab!" — Then  can  one 
mean  it  .sometimes  as  one  word  and  some- 
times as  four?  And  how  does  one  usually 
mean  it? — I  think  we  .shall  be  inclined  to 
say:  we  mean  the  .sentence  as  four  words 
when  we  use  it  in  contrast  with  other  sen- 
tences such  as  "Hand  me  a  slab,"  "Bring 
him  a  slab,"  "Bring  two  .slabs,"  etc.;  that 
is,  in  contrast  with  sentences  containing  the 
separate  words  of  our  command  in  other 
combinations. — But  what  does  using  one 
sentence  in  contrast  with  others  consist  in? 
Do  the  others,  perhaps,  hover  before  one's 
mind?  All  of  them?  And  while  one  is  sajing 
the  one  sentence,  or  before,  or  afterwards? 
— No.  Even  if  such  an  explanation  rather 
tempts  us,  we  need  only  think  for  a  moment 
of  what  actually  happens  in  order  to  see 
that  we  are  going  astray  here.  We  say  that 
we  use  the  command  in  contrast  with  other 
sentences  because  our  language  contains  the 
possibility  of  those  other  sentences.  Some- 
one who  did  not  understand  our  language, 
a  foreigner,  who  had  fairly  often  heard 
someone  giving  the  order:  "Bring  me  a 
slab!"  might  believe  that  this  whole  series 
of  sounds  was  one  word  corresponding  per- 
haps to  the  word  for  "building-stone"  in  his 
language.  If  he  himself  had  then  given  this 
order  perhaps  he  would  have  pronounced  it 
differently,  and  we  should  say:  he  pro- 
nounces it  so  oddly  because  he  takes  it  for 
a  single  word. — But  then,  is  there  not  also 
something  different  going  on  in  him  when  he 
pronounces  it, — something  corresponding  to 
the  fact  that  he  conceives  the  sentence 
as  a  single  word? — Either  the  same  thing 
may  go  on  in  him,  or  something  different. 
For  what  goes  on  in  you  when  you  give  such 
an  order  ?  Are  you  conscious  of  its  consisting 
of  four  words  while  you  are  uttering  it?  Of 
course  you  have  a  mastery  of  this  language 
— which  contains  those  other  sentences  as 
well — but  is  this  having  a  master^'  some- 
thing that  happens  while  you  are  uttering 
the  sentence? — And  I  have  admitted  that 
the  foreigner   will  probably   pronounce  a 
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sentence  differently  if  he  conceives  it  differ- 
ently; but  what  we  call  his  wrong  concep- 
tion need  not  lie  in  anything  that  accom- 
panies the  utterance  of  the  command. 

The  sentence  is  "eUiptical,"  not  because 
it  leaves  out  something  that  we  think  when 
we  utter  it,  but  because  it  is  shortened — in 
comparison  with  a  particular  paradigm  of 
our  grammar. — Of  course  one  might  object 
here:  "You  grant  that  the  shortened  and 
the  unshortened  sentence  have  the  same 
sense. — What  is  this  sense,  then?  Isn't  there 
a  verbal  expression  for  this  sense?" — But 
doesn't  the  fact  that  sentences  have  the 
same  sense  consist  in  their  having  the  same 
tisef — (In  Russian  one  says  "Stone  red" 
instead  of  "the  stone  is  red";  do  they  feel 
the  copula  to  be  missing  in  the  sense,  or  at- 
tach it  in  thought?) 

23.  But  how  many  kinds  of  sentence 
are  there  ?  Say  assertion,  question,  and  com- 
mand?— There  are  countless  kinds:  count- 
less different  kinds  of  use  of  what  we  call 
"symbols,"  "words,"  "sentences."  And  this 
multiplicity  is  not  something  fixed,  given 
once  for  all ;  but  new  types  of  language,  new 
language-games,  as  we  may  say,  come  into 
existence,  and  others  become  obsolete  and 
get  forgotten.  (We  can  get  a  rough  picture 
of  this  from  the  changes  in  mathematics.) 

Here  the  term  "language-game"  is  meant 
to  bring  into  prominence  the  fact  that  the 
speaking  of  language  is  part  of  an  activity, 
or  of  a  form  of  life. 

Review  the  multiplicity  of  language- 
games  in  the  following  examples,  and  in 
others : 

Giving  orders,  and  obeying  them — 

Describing  the  appearance  of  an  object, 
or  giving  its  measurements — 

Constructing  an  object  from  a  descrip- 
tion (a  drawing) — 

Reporting  an  event — 

Speculating  about  an  event — 

Forming  and  testing  a  hypothesis — 

Presenting  the  results  of  an  experiment 
in  tables  and  diagrams — 


Making  up  a  story;  and  reading  it — 

Play-acting — 

Singing  catches — 

Guessing  riddles — 

Making  a  joke;  telling  it — 

Solving  a  problem  in  practical  arith- 
metic— 

Translating  from  one  language  into  an- 
other— 

Asking,  thanking,  cursing,  greeting, 
praying. 

— It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  multi- 
pUcity  of  the  tools  in  language  and  of  the 
ways  they  are  used,  the  multiplicity  of  kinds 
of  word  and  sentence,  with  what  logicians 
have  said  about  the  structure  of  language. 
(Including  the  author  of  the  Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus.) 

43.  For  a  large  class  of  cases — though 
not  for  all — in  which  we  employ  the  word 
"meaning"  it  can  be  defined  thus :  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word  is  its  use  in  the  language. 

And  the  meaning  of  a  name  is  sometimes 
explained  by  pointing  to  its  hearer. 

65.  Here  we  come  up  against  the  great 
question  that  lies  behind  all  these  consid- 
erations.— For  someone  might  object  against 
me :  "You  take  the  easy  way  out !  You  talk 
about  all  sorts  of  language-games,  but  have 
nowhere  said  what  the  essence  of  a  lan- 
guage-game, and  hence  of  language,  is: 
what  is  common  to  all  these  activities,  and 
what  makes  them  into  language  or  parts  of 
language.  So  you  let  yourself  off  the  very 
part  of  the  investigation  that  once  gave  you 
yourself  most  headache,  the  part  about  the 
general  form  of  propositions  and  of  lan- 
guage." 

And  this  is  true. — Instead  of  producing 
something  common  to  all  that  we  call  lan- 
guage, I  am  saying  that  these  phenomena 
have  no  one  thing  in  common  which  makes 
us  use  the  same  word  for  all, — but  that  they 
are  related  to  one  another  in  many  different 
ways.  And  it  is  because  of  this  relationship, 
or  these  relationships,  that  we  call  them  all 
"language."  I  will  try  to  explain  this. 
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66.  Consider  for  example  the  proceed- 
ings that  we  call  "games."  I  mean  l)oard- 
games,  card-games,  ball-games,  Olympic 
games,  and  so  on.  What  is  common  to  them 
all? — Don't  say:  "There  must  be  something 
common,  or  they  would  not  be  called 
'games'  " — but  look  and  see  whether  there 
is  anything  common  to  all. — For  if  you  look 
at  them  you  will  not  see  something  that  is 
common  to  all,  but  similarities,  relation- 
ships, and  a  whole  series  of  them  at  that. 
To  repeat:  don't  think,  but  look! — Look  for 
example  at  board-games,  with  their  multi- 
farious relationships.  Now  pass  to  card- 
games  ;  here  you  find  many  correspondences 
with  the  first  group,  but  many  common 
features  drop  out,  and  others  appear.  When 
we  pass  next  to  ball-games,  much  that  is 
common  is  retained,  but  much  is  lost. — Are 
they  all  "amusing"?  Compare  chess  with 
noughts  and  crosses.  Or  is  there  always  win- 
ning and  losing,  or  competition  between 
players?  Think  of  patience.  In  ball  games 
there  is  winning  and  losing;  but  when  a 
child  throws  his  ball  at  the  wall  and  catches 
again,  this  feature  has  disappeared.  Look  at 
the  parts  played  by  skill  and  luck;  and  at 
the  difference  between  skill  in  chess  and  skill 
in  tennis.  Think  now  of  games  like  ring-a- 
ring-of-roses;  here  is  the  element  of  amuse- 
ment, but  how  many  other  characteristic 
features  have  disappeared!  And  we  can  go 
through  the  many,  many  other  groups  of 
games  in  the  same  way;  can  see  how  simi- 
larities crop  up  and  disappear. 

And  the  result  of  this  examination  is: 
we  see  a  complicated  network  of  similari- 
ties overlapping  and  criss-crossing:  some- 
times overall  similarities,  sometimes  similar- 
ities of  detail. 

67.  I  can  think  of  no  better  expression 
to  characterize  these  similarities  than  "fam- 
ily resemblances";  for  the  various  resem- 
blances between  members  of  a  family: 
build,  features,  color  of  eyes,  gait,  tempera- 
ment, etc.  etc.  overlap  and  criss-cross  in 


the  same  way. — And  I  shall  Hay:  "^ames" 
form  a  family. 

And  for  instance  the  kind."  of  number 
form  a  family  in  the  .same  way.  Why  do  we 
call  something  a  "number"?  Well,  perhaps 
because  it  has  a — direct — relationship  with 
several  things  that  have  hitherto  been  called 
number;  and  this  can  be  said  to  give  it  an 
indirect  relationship  to  other  things  we  call 
the  same  name.  .\nd  we  extend  our  concept 
of  number  as  in  spinning  a  thread  we  twist 
fibre  on  fibre.  And  the  strength  of  the 
thread  does  not  reside  in  the  fact  that  some 
one  fibre  runs  through  its  whole  length,  but 
in  the  overlapping  of  many  fibres. 

But  if  someone  wished  to  say :  "There  is 
something  common  to  all  these  construc- 
tions— namely  the  disjunction  of  all  their 
common  properties" — I  should  reply:  Now 
you  are  only  playing  with  words.  One  might 
as  well  say:  "Something  runs  through  the 
whole  thread — namely  the  continuous  over- 
lapping of  those  fibres." 

108.  We  see  that  what  we  call  "sen- 
tence" and  "language"  have  not  the  formal 
unity  that  I  imagined,  but  are  families  of 
structures  more  or  less  related  to  one  an- 
other.— But  what  becomes  of  logic  now? 
Its  rigor  seems  to  be  giving  way  here. — But 
in  that  case  doesn't  logic  altogether  disap- 
pear?— For  how  can  it  lose  its  rigor?  Of 
course  not  by  our  bargaining  any  of  its  rigor 
out  of  it. — The  preconceived  idea  of  cr^'stal- 
line  purity  can  only  be  removed  by  turning 
our  whole  examination  round.  (One  might 
say:  the  axis  of  reference  of  our  examina- 
tion must  be  rotated,  but  about  the  fLxed 
point  of  our  real  need.) 

The  philosophy  of  logic  speaks  of  sen- 
tences and  words  in  exactly  the  sense  in 
which  we  speak  of  them  in  ordinary-  life 
when  we  say  e.  g.  "Here  is  a  Chinese  sen- 
tence," or  "Xo,  that  only  looks  like  writing; 
it  is  actually  just  an  ornament"  and  so  on. 

We  are  talking  about  the  spatial  and 
temporal    phenomenon    of    language,    not 
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about  some  non-spatial,  non-temporal  phan- 
tasm. [Note  in  margin:  Only  it  is  possible  to 
be  interested  in  a  phenomenon  in  a  variety 
of  ways.]  But  we  talk  about  it  as  we  do 
about  the  pieces  in  chess  when  we  are  stat- 
ing the  rules  of  the  game,  not  describing 
their  physical  properties. 

The  question  "What  is  a  word  really?" 
is  analogous  to  "What  is  a  piece  in  chess?" 

109.  It  was  true  to  say  that  our  consid- 
erations could  not  be  scientific  ones.  It  was 
not  of  any  possible  interest  to  us  to  find 
out  empirically  "that,  contrary  to  our  pre- 
conceived ideas,  it  is  possible  to  think  such- 
and-such" — whatever  that  may  mean.  (The 
conception  of  thought  as  a  gaseous  me- 
dium.) And  we  may  not  advance  any  kind 
of  theory.  There  must  not  be  anything  hy- 
pothetical in  our  considerations.  We  must 
do  away  with  all  explanation,  and  descrip- 
tion alone  must  take  its  place.  And  this 
description  gets  its  Hght,  that  is  to  say  its 
purpose — from  the  philosophical  problems. 
These  are,  of  course,  not  empirical  prob- 
lems; they  are  solved,  rather,  by  looking 
into  the  workings  of  our  language,  and  that 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  us  recognize  those 
workings:  in  despite  of  an  urge  to  misun- 
derstand them.  The  problems  are  solved,  not 
by  giving  new  information,  but  by  arrang- 
ing what  we  have  always  known.  Philosophy 
is  a  battle  against  the  bewitchment  of  our 
inteUigence  by  means  of  language. 

116.  When  philosophers  use  a  word — 
"knowledge,"  "being,"  "object,"  "I,"  "prop- 
osition," "name" — and  try  to  grasp  the  es- 
sence of  the  thing,  one  must  always  ask 
oneself:  is  the  word  ever  actually  used  in 
this  way  in  the  language-game  which  is  its 
original  home? — 

What  we  do  is  to  bring  words  back  from 
their  metaphysical  to  their  everyday  use. 

123.  A  philosophical  problem  has  the 
form:  "I  don't  know  my  way  about." 

124.  Philosophy  may  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  actual  use  of  language;  it  can  in 
the  end  only  describe  it. 


For  it  cannot  give  it  any  foundation 

either. 

It  leaves  everything  as  it  is. 

It  also  leaves  mathematics  as  it  is,  and 
no  mathematical  discovery  can  advance  it. 
A  "leading  problem  of  mathematical  logic" 
is  for  us  a  problem  of  mathematics  like  any 
other. 

125.  It  is  the  business  of  philosophy,  not 
to  resolve  a  contradiction  by  means  of  a 
mathematical  or  logico-mathematical  dis- 
covery, but  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
get  a  clear  view  of  the  state  of  mathematics 
that  troubles  us:  the  state  of  affairs  before 
the  contradiction  is  resolved.  (And  this  does 
not  mean  that  one  is  side-stepping  a  diffi- 
culty.) 

The  fundamental  fact  here  is  that  we 
lay  down  rules,  a  technique,  for  a  game, 
and  that  then  when  we  follow  the  rules, 
things  do  not  turn  out  as  we  had  assumed. 
That  we  are  therefore  as  it  were  entangled 
in  our  own  rules. 

This  entanglement  in  our  rules  is  what 
we  want  to  understand  (i.  e.  get  a  clear 
view  of). 

It  throws  light  on  our  concept  of  mean- 
ing something.  For  in  those  cases  things 
turn  out  otherwise  than  we  had  meant, 
foreseen.  That  is  just  what  we  say  when,  for 
example,  a  contradiction  appears:  "I  didn't 
mean  it  like  that." 

The  civil  status  of  a  contradiction,  or 
its  status  in  civil  Ufe:  there  is  the  philo- 
sophical problem. 

126.  Philosophy  simply  puts  everything 
before  us,  and  neither  explains  nor  deduces 
anytliing. — Since  everything  Ues  open  to 
view  there  is  nothing  to  explain.  For  what 
is  hidden,  for  example,  is  of  no  interest  to 
us. 

One  might  also  give  the  name  "philos- 
ophy" to  what  is  possible  before  all  new  dis- 
coveries and  inventions. 

127.  The  work  of  the  philosopher 
consists  in  assembhng  reminders  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose. 
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128.  If  one  tried  to  advance  theaea  in      agree  to  them, 
philosophy,  it  would  never  be  possible  to  255.  The  philosopher's  treatment  of  a 

question    them,    because    everyone    would      question  is  like  the  treatment  of  an  illness. 
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The  writer  of  the  following  selection,  John  Wisdom,  ha.s  produced 
several  papers  of  great  importance  to  the  analytic  movement.  He  view.s  philosophy 
as  less  like  trying  to  discover  elusive  facts  than  getting  out  of  a  maze.  Puzzlement 
leads  to  the  asking  of  philosophical  questions,  but  these  are  really  requests  for  a 
ruling  on  the  use  of  sentences  where  ordinary  language  gives  no  clear  answer. 
Philosophical  statements,  then,  are  verbal  recommendations  made  in  respon.se  to 
such  questions.  Yet  they  are  more  than  this,  for  they  clarify  and  give  us  a  better 
understanding  of  the  language  we  use.  "Philosophical  theories  are  illuminating  .  ,  . 
when  they  suggest  or  draw  attention  to  a  terminology  which  reveals  likenesses 
and  differences  which  are  concealed  by  ordinary  language."  They  may  be  likened 
to  a  net  that  catches  some  similarities  but  allows  others  to  slip  away.  Thus  "philo- 
sophical theories  exhibit  both  linguistic  confusion  and  linguistic  penetration." 

This  view  of  philosophy  is  utilized  by  Wisdom  as  he  turns  to  the  prob- 
lems of  metaphysics  and  the  verification  principle.  He  finds  that  the  verification 
principle,  so  often  used  against  metaphysics,  is  actually  a  metaphysical  principle 
itself;  for  it  is  a  recommendation  about  meaning,  designed  to  be  illuminating. 
(The  opposite  principle  is  called  by  Wisdom  the  Idiosyncrasy  Platitude:  namely, 
every  statement  has  its  own  sort  of  meaning.)  Like  all  metaphysics,  the  principle 
is  concerned  with  "reduplication  questions";  are  X  facts  to  be  identified  with  Y 
facts?  It  is  this  question  which  leads  the  metaphysician  to  his  metaphysical  state- 
ments. So  identified,  however,  metaphysics  must  not  be  identified  with  crude  false- 
hoods or  nonsense;  it  is,  rather,  suggestions  of  how  language  might  be  used  to 
reveal  the  hidden  in  the  actual  use  of  language. 

METAPHYSICS  AND  VERIFICATION 

John  Wisdom  (1904-         ) 

"The  meaning  of  a  statement  is  the  dence  and  satisfaction,  others  are  utterly 
method  of  its  verification."  Some  philos-  opposed  to  it  and  cannot  understand  how 
ophers  bring  out  this  principle  wath  confi-      anyone  can  be  so  wrong-headed  as  to  insist 

— ; — ^ : — ;: r- — -— — 7ZT~  upon  what  so  little  reflection  shows  to  be  so 

The  selection  is  from  John  Uisdom,     Meta-  ,     ,  ,  ,  n^,  •  a-  ^    ■        i-    .i 

physics  and  Verification,"   Mind,  46    (1937),  palpably    untrue.    This    conflict    is    ot    the 

pp.   452-498,    with    omissions.    Reprinted    in  greatest   importance  in   philosophy   today, 

Philosophy  and  Psychoanalysis  (Oxford:  Basil  ^j^j  [^  [^  Q^^y  to  see  whv.  The  Verification 

^!.^.o^\f  '/vf '"^  ^'°'^ '-  Pl^ilof  Phi^^^l  Librai^',      ^^^^-^^  ^^  the  generahzation  of  a  ver>-  large 
1953).  Used  by  permission  of  the  author,  the  ^  T     •     i     i.       •  in 

Editor  of  Mind,  and  the  publishers.  class  of  metaphysical  theories,  namely  aU 
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naturalistic,  empirical,  positivistic  theories. 
While  its  opposite,  which  I  venture  to  call 
the  Idiosyncrasy  Platitude,  is  the  generali- 
zation of  all  common-sense,  realist,  tran- 
scendental theories.  The  verification  princi- 
ple is  the  generalization  of  such  theories  as: 
A  cherry  is  nothing  but  sensations  and 
possibilities  of  more;  A  mind  is  nothing  but 
a  pattern  of  behavior;  There  are  no  such 
things  as  numbers  only  numerals,  and  the 
laws  of  logic  and  mathematics  are  really 
rules  of  granunar;  Beauty  is  nothing  but 
the  features  in  respect  of  which  a  thing  is 
beautiful,  and  the  feelings  these  arouse.  Ac- 
cording to  the  idiosyncrasy  platitude  every 
sort  of  statement  has  its  own  sort  of  mean- 
ing, and  when  philosophers  ask  "What  is 
the  analysis  of  X-propositions  ?"  the  answer 
is  that  they  are  ultimate,  that  "everything 
is  what  it  is  and  not  another  thing"  (Butler, 
quoted  by  Moore  on  the  title-page  of  Prin- 
cipia  Ethica) .  This  principle  is  the  generali- 
zation of  theories  such  as:  Ethical  proposi- 
tions involve  value  predicates  and  are 
ultimate ;  Psychological  propositions  are  not 
reducible  to  physiological  propositions,  they 
are  ultimate;  Mathematical  propositions 
are  necessary  synthetic  propositions — an  ul- 
timate sort  of  proposition;  Statements 
about  nations  are  not  to  be  reduced  to 
statements  about  individuals,  they  are  about 
a  certain  sort  of  concrete  universal. 

There  are  not  other  answers  to  these 
metaphysical  questions.  Consequently  most 
or  all  metaphysical  conflict  finds  expression 
in  "Shall  we  or  shaU  we  not  accept  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  meaning  of  a  statement  is  the 
method  of  its  verification?"  and  sometimes 
"Is  the  verification  principle  true?"  I  do  not 
at  all  wish  to  suggest  that  we  cannot  get  on 
with  metaphysical  questions  without  first 
dealing  with  this  question.  On  the  contrary 
if  I  were  forced  to  consider  either  first  the 
verification  principle  and  then  other  meta- 
physical theories  or  first  the  other  theories 
and  then  the  principle,  I  should  much  prefer 
the  latter  plan.  In  fact  an  intermediate  plan 


is  best — first  an  examination  of  easier  meta- 
physical and  nearly  metaphysical  questions, 
then  a  mention  of  the  verification  principle, 
then  an  attack  upon  the  more  difficult  the- 
ories, then  a  more  thorough  investigation  of 
the  verification  principle,  then  a  return  to 
the  theories.  .  .  .^ 

But  now  suppose  someone  were  to  ask 
"Is  the  verification  principle  true?"  What 
would  you  do?  I  myself  should  at  once  ask 
for  the  question  to  be  put  in  the  wider,  less 
answer-fixing  form  "ShaU  we  accept  the 
verification  principle?"  For  I  beheve  the 
other  form  misleads  us  as  to  the  general 
nature  of  the  question  asked.  I  believe  that 
this  is  of  the  utmost  importance  because  I 
believe  that  once  its  general  nature  is  ap- 
parent the  question  "Is  it  true  or  not?" 
vanishes  into  insignificance  while  i!ts  im- 
portant metaphysical  merits  and  demerits 
will  have  become  apparent  in  the  proc- 
ess. .  .  . 

Well,  shall  we  accept  the  verification 
principle?  What  is  it  to  accept  it?  When 
people  bring  out  with  a  dashing  air  the 
words  "The  meaning  of  a  statement  is  really 
simply  the  method  of  its  verification,"  like 

1  On  the  whole  the  process  of  thought  has 
been  from  the  more  specific  theories  to  the 
more  general,  from  the  doctrine  that  analytic  ^ 
propositions  are  verbal  to  the  doctrine  that 
all  necessary  propositions  are  verbal,  and 
from  this  and  such  theories  as  those  men- 
tioned above  to  the  verification  principle, 
rather  than  deductively  downwards  from  it. 
I  admit  that  in  the  writings  of  those  sup- 
porters of  the  principle  who  are  positivists  (I 
have  in  mind  such  writings  as  those  of  Aver 
and  Schlick)  there  is  to  be  found  ground  for 
Dr.  Ewing's  accusation  that  the  procedure 
has  been  from  the  principle  to  the  specific 
theories.  Such  a  procedure,  once  the  verifica- 
tion principle  has  been  recommended  by  the 
specific  cases,  is  perfectly  satisfactory  in  a 
way  I  shall  try  to  explain.  But  when  the  veri- 
fication principle  is  regarded  as  an  equation 
and  the  "deductions"  treated  as  deductions 
(calculations)  then  such  a  procedure  leads  to 
what  it  has  led  to — insistence  and  contra- 
insistence  without  end — dead-lock. 
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one  who  says  "The  vahie  of  a  thing  is  really 
simply  its  power  in  exchange,"  ^  in  what  sort 
of  way  are  they  using  words?  What  is  the 
general  nature  of  their  theory? 

The  answer  is  "It  is  a  metaphysical  the- 
ory." True,  it  is  a  peculiar  metaphysical 
theory  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  we  are 
inclined  to  say:  It  is  not  so  much  a  meta- 
physical theory  as  a  recipe  for  framing 
metaphysical  theories;  It  is  not  a  meta- 
physical theory,  it  is  a  mnemonic  device  for 
getting  from  metaphysical  theories  which 
have  been  illuminating  in  easy  metaphysical 
difficulties  to  theories  which  shall  work  in 
harder  cases,  a  mnemonic  device  reminding 
us  how  to  meet  objections  to  positivistic 
theories;  It  is  a  recommendation  to  so  use 
"mean"  that  S  means  the  same  as  S'  pro- 
vided they  are  verified  in  the  same  way, 
where  this  recommendation  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  metaphysically  illuminating  the 
use  of  "meaning"  but  for  another  meta- 
physical purpose,  namely  the  illumination 
of  the  use  of  expressions  which  on  the  rec- 
ommended use  of  "meaning"  will  be  said  to 
mean  the  same.  It  is  this  "altruism"  which 
makes  the  verification  principle  a  pecuhar 
metaphysical  theory.  But  it  is  the  likeness 
of  the  verification  principle  to  metaphysical 
theories  which  I  now  want  to  emphasize  and 
explain.  It  is  hke  not  only  to  such  theories 
as  "A  mind  is  really  simply  a  pattern  of  be- 
havior," "Goodness  is  a  matter  of  causing 
approval,"  but  also  to  such  theories  as  "We 
never  really  know  that  what  we  see  is  real 
and  not  a  dream,"  "We  never  really  know 
what  is  going  on  in  another's  person's 
mind,"  "Nothing  is  really  the  same  from 
moment  to  moment,"  "All  words  are  vague." 
It  is  to  emphasize  this  likeness  that  I  call 
the  verification  principle  a  metaphysical 
theory.  I  should  be  prepared  to  argue  that 
there  is  nothing  incorrect  in  calling  it  this. 

2  Indeed  one  might  put  the  verification  prin- 
ciple in  the  form  "the  meaning  of  symbols  is 
really  simply  their  power  in  prediction." 


But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  What  wc 
are  concerned  with  i.s  its  metaphysical  na- 
ture. And  to  illuminate  thi.s  I  say  that  it  is 
a  sort  of  metaphysical  theory;  and  for  our 
purpose  it  does  not  matter  whether  it  Ls  a 
sort  of  metaphysical  theory  (a)  in  the  way 
that  a  hackney  is  a  sort  of  hor.se,  or  (6) 
in  the  way  that  a  motor  cycle  is,  becaase  it 
is  a  sort  of  tireless  horse  on  wheel.s.  If  (a) 
my  statement  is  correct;  if  (b)  it  is  not. 
But  this  correctness  is  of  no  importance. 
For  I  make  the  statement  to  draw  attention 
to  certain  likenesses,  and  whether  they  suf- 
fice or  no  for  the  proper  apphcation  of 
"metaphysical"  does  not  afi'ect  their  exist- 
ence. I  say  that  the  verification  principle  is 
a  metaphysical  principle  because  I  want  (1) 
to  draw  the  attention  of  those  who  accept 
it  to  the  deplorably  old-fashioned  clothes  in 
which  it  presents  itself.  Indeed  it  resembles 
not  only  positivistic  theories  but  also  the 
worst  transcendental  theories  by  appearing 
in  the  disguise  either  of  a  scientific  discov- 
ery removing  popular  illusion,  or  of  a  logical 
equation  (incorrect)  from  which  deductions 
may  be  made.  No  wonder  our  conservative 
friends  cannot  accept  it.  I  want  (2)  to  draw 
the  attention  of  those  who  reject  it  to  the 
fact  that  because  they  are  taken  in  by  its 
disguise  they  fail  to  recognize  the  merits 
which  like  other  metaphysical  theories  it 
conceals.  Both  those  who  accept  it  and  those 
who  reject  it  do  not  reaUze  what  they  are 
doing  because  they  do  not  notice  that  it  is 
disguised.  But  metaphysics  reveals  the  hid- 
den, plucks  the  mask  of  appearance  from 
the  face  of  reahty — and  we  shall  now  see 
what  a  metaphysical  theorj-  really  is  and 
thus  the  general  nature  of  the  verification 
principle. 

To  say  that  the  verification  principle  is 
a  sort  of  metaphysical  theory'  would  be  al- 
ready extremely  illuminating  if  we  had 
already  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  ultimate 
nature  of  metaphysical  theories,  but  lacking 
this  we  must  go  on.  It  is  possible  to  go  on 
in  either  of  the  two  following  wavs:   We 
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ma)^  examine  the  nature  of  the  verification 
principle  and  thus  throw  hght  on  the  nature 
of  other  metaphysical  theories,  or  we  may 
examine  the  nature  of  other  metaphysical 
theories  and  thus  throw  light  on  the  nature 
of  the  verification  principle.  Let  us  adopt 
the  latter  plan  and  work  from  the  specific  to 
the  general.  Then  applying  our  results  in  a 
direct  examination  of  the  verification  princi- 
ple we  shall  obtain  a  review  of  the  whole 
of  metaphysics  because  the  verification 
principle  is  the  generahzation  of  one  set  of 
answers  to  metaphysical  questions  while  its 
opposite  is  the  generalization  of  the  oppos- 
ing answers.  .  .  . 

Let  us  now  take  an  example  from  an- 
other class  of  metaphysical  questions.  These 
arise,  not  from  the  "queerness"  of  the  form 
of  the  class  of  propositions  which  is  felt  to 
be  queer,  but  because  of  the  queerness  of 
the  category  of  what  they  are  about.  These 
are  apt  to  present  themselves  in  the  form 
"What  is  X?"  "What  are  X's?"  where 
"X"  is  a  name  for  the  puzzling  category,  or 
a  name  for  a  species  of  that  category.  We 
have  for  example,  "What  are  characteris- 
tics ?  What  are  numbers  ?  What  are  abstract, 
necessarj-  propositions  about  ?"  and  we  have 
"WTiat  are  chairs  and  tables?  What  are 
material  things?"  "What  is  a  nation?  Is  it 
something  over  and  above  the  individuals 
of  that  nation?"  "What  is  Time?" 

Suppose  we  offer  an  answer  to  the  last 
on  the  fines  suggested  by  Moore.  We  say, 
"Well,  when  we  speak  about  time,  what  are 
we  talking  about?  Such  facts  as  this — that 
lunch  is  over,  supper  to  come,  that  Smith's 
anger  is  past  and  so  on.  Let  us  call  such 
facts  'temporal  facts.'  Then  'Time  is  unreal,' 
can  be  translated  into  the  concrete 
(Moore's  phrase)  by  'There  are  no  tem- 
poral facts.' "  When  we  read  this,  we  draw 
a  breath  of  reUef.  This  is  the  stuff.  With 
this  translation  into  the  concrete,  we  get 
"the  cash  value"  (Broad),  the  predictive 
power,  of  the  statement  "Time  is  unreal." 
What  a  contrast  to  the  answer  "Time  is  an 


abstract  entity,  super-sensible,  having  a 
sort  of  existence  all  its  own."  For  the  latter 
answer  only  tells  us  that  time  is  not  brown 
or  yellow,  not  big  or  Httle,  not  to  be  found 
in  the  bathroom,  and  hke  Space  only  differ- 
ent. Such  an  answer  only  emphasizes  what 
ordinary  language  suggests  that,  besides  the 
facts  that  lunch  is  over  and  his  anger  past, 
there  is  the  fact  that  Time  is  real.  True, 
Moore  did  not  pid  a  definition,  but  he 
showed  how  it  was  a  mere  accident  of  lan- 
guage that  we  could  not  provide  a  definition 
and  thus  remove  an  uneasy  feefing  about 
Time,  just  as  we  did  when  we  had  the  un- 
easy feehng  that  though  the  class  of  all  men 
is  not  to  be  identified  with  its  members,  yet 
there  were  not  in  addition  to  the  facts  about 
men,  e.  g.,  that  men  exist,  that  all  are  mor- 
tal, facts  about  the  class  of  men,  e.  g.,  that  it 
exists,  has  members,  has  members  which 
are  mortal. 

We  may  say  here  that  Moore  meets  a 
philosophical  request,  even,  if  you  like,  a 
metaphysical  request,  not  indeed  by  finding 
but  by  creating  an  analytic  definition. 

I  do  not  wish  to  deny  this  any  more  than 
I  wish  to  deny  that  Russell  did  the  same 
with  his  definition  of  number.^  They  both 
translated  sentences  which  trouble  us  into 
others  which  do  not. 

But  of  course  there  will  be  people  dis- 
satisfied with  this  answer.  They  fall  into 
two  very  different  classes :  In  the  first  place, 
some  will  say  ""What  is  meant  by  'Time  is 
real'  is  different  from  what  is  meant  by  'Ei- 
ther lunch  is  over,  or  my  supper  yet  to 
come,  or  his  anger  is  past,  or  something  of 
that  sort  (i.  e.,  and  so  on) .'  What  I  have  in 
mind  when  I  say  'Time  is  unreal,'  is  very 
different  from  what  I  have  in  mind  if  I  say 
'Either  lunch  is  over  or  etc' "  And  yet 
these  same  people,  some  of  them,  will  not  be 

[3  Russell's  definition  is:  "The  number  of  a 
class  is  the  class  of  all  those  classes  that  are 
similar  to  it."  It  is  discussed  in  Chapter  II 
of  his  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Philoso- 
phy (London,  1919).  Ed.] 
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satisfied  by  any  definition  which  does  not 
put  "Time  is  unreal"  in  terms  of  individual 
events.  So  they  reject  every  definition  either 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  incorrect  or  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  profound. 
The  nature  of  this  difficulty  in  metaphysics 
and  the  hght  it  throws  upon  its  nature  will 
appear  later. 

In  the  second  place,  there  are  people 
who  will  say  that  even  the  definition  in 
terms  of  individual  events  or  temporal  facts 
is  not  sufficiently  profound;  they  ask  that 
the  definition  should  be  taken  further.  And 
if  we  say  "By  temporal  facts  we  mean  such 
facts  as  'Smith's  anger  is  past'  and  so  on" 
they  complain  (a)  against  the  "specimen" 
fact  as  again  involving  time,  or  (6)  against 
the  phrase  "and  so  on."  It  is  soon  clear  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  for  them  with 
regard  to  (a).  We  may  try  saying  "His 
anger  is  past"  means  "He  was  angry  and  is 
not."  But  it  is  a  hopeless  game.  The  reply 
will  be  that  "He  was  angry"  involves  Time 
again.  And  of  course  it  involves  it  if  any 
sentence  using  a  verb  with  a  tense  involves 
Time.  And  it  is  now  apparent  that  this  is 
how  the  metaphysician  uses  "involves 
Time."  He  cannot  translate  sentences  which 
work  like  the  ones  with  tenses  into  sen- 
tences involving  only  a  timeless  "is"  such  as 
"Red  is  a  color."  But  this  is  what  he  wants. 
Nothing  short  of  it  will  do,  nothing  else 
will  be  a  reduction  of  temporal  facts  to 
non-temporal.  No  new  language  will  help. 
Suppose  we  invent  a  new  language  with  no 
time-indicating  words  such  as  "was,"  "will 
be"  and  no  time-indicating  endings  such  as 
"ed."  Now  the  new  sentences,  if  they  are  to 
provide  translations,  must  do  the  work  the 
old  did;  so  there  must  be  differences  be- 
tween those  which  correspond  to  the  old 
"was"-sentences  and  those  which  correspond 
to  the  old  "will  be"-sentences.  We  might  put 
them  in  different  colored  inks  (compare 
Ramsey's  writing  negatives  as  positives  up- 
side down).  But  then  the  new  sentences 


would  surely  again  express  temporal  propo- 
sitions. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  nothiflg 

novel  in  the  conclu.sion  that  temporal  prop- 
ositions are  unanalyzable,  and  that  thi.s  un- 
analyzabihty  is  not  a  matter  of  our  being 
unable  to  do  or  find  the  analysis  but  of  the 
nature  of  the  facts.  Prof.  Broad  supporta 
far  more  fully  and  carefully  than  I  have 
done  this  very  conclusion  about  temporal 
facts.  .  .  . 

In  general:  The  metaphysically-minded 
person  feels  that  the  actual  world  is  made 
up  solely  of  positive,  specific,  determinate, 
concrete,  contingent,  individual,  sensory 
facts,  and  that  the  appearance  of  a  penum- 
bra of  fictional,  negative,  general,  indetermi- 
nate, abstract,  necessary,  super-iiidi\idual, 
physical  facts  is  somehow  only  an  appear- 
ance due  to  a  lack  of  penetration  upon 
our  part.  And  he  feels  that  there  are  not, 
in  addition  to  the  ways  of  knowing  the  non- 
penumbral  facts,  additional  ways  of  know- 
ing employed  for  ascertaining  the  penum- 
bral  facts.  At  the  same  time  the  peniunbral 
do  not  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  non- 
penumbral  and  thus  do  seem  to  call  for 
extra  ways  of  knowing. 

Now  this  feeling  of  taking  the  same  re- 
ality twice  over  (]\IcTaggart),  this  feeling 
of  superfluous  entities  (Russell),  this  feel- 
ing of  metaphysical  double  \-ision  has  been 
removed  in  certain  cases  by  definition.  .  .  . 
We  can  imagine  someone  wondering  how 
we  know  that  when  (1)  there  are  two  white 
goats  and  four  black  in  a  field  then  (2) 
there  are  six  goats  in  the  field  or  there  ex- 
ists a  class  goats-in-that-field  which  has  six 
members.  Definition  removes  these  troubles. 
Take  the  last  case.  When  we  saw  that  the 
two  sentences  meant  the  same  or  that  the 
meaning  of  the  one  included  the  meaning  of 
the  other,  then  the  appearance  of  plurahty 
was  explained  by  the  plurahty  of  sentences, 
while  the  assurance  of  identity  was  justified 
in  the  single  meaning  made  true  by  a  single 
fact.  And  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
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ontological  puzzle  the  epistemological  puz- 
zle vanished  also.  No  wonder  the  definition 
model  fascinated. 

But  unfortunately,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  are  cases  where  definitions  cannot  be 
found,  where  no  ingenuity  reveals  non-pe- 
numbral  sentences  which  we  can  feel  sure 
mean  the  same  as  the  penumbrals.  And  yet 
we  cannot  feel  that  the  facts  which  make 
the  penumbral  true  are  anything  but  the 
positive,  concrete  etc.  non-penumbral  facts 
which  make  up  the  actual  world.  Indeed 
there  are  cases  where  we  know  that  there 
are  no  non-penumbral  sentences  which  mean 
the  same  in  the  ordinary  use  of  "mean  the 
same"  as  the  penumbral,  while  yet  some  of 
us  feel  that  there  is  no  differencee  between 
the  facts  which  make  those  penumbral  sen- 
tences true  and  those  which  make  the  non- 
penumbral  sentences  true.  Some  people 
come  down  on  one  side  of  the  fence,  some 
on  the  other.  Thus  Broad  argues  from  the 
fact  that  the  question  "Fido  behaves  in  all 
respects  intelligently,  but  is  he  intelligent?" 
is  not  silly  hke  "Smith  is  rich,  but  is  he 
wealthy?"  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ques- 
tion is  synthetic  hke  "I  have  given  Smith  2 
ounces  of  arsenic,  but  will  it  kill  him?"  That 
is,  he  concludes  that  the  sentences  "Fido 
behaves  in  all  respects  intelligently"  and 
"Fido  is  intelligent"  do  not  mean  the  same, 
do  not  stand  for  the  same  proposition,  do 
not  stand  for  the  same  fact.  To  do  this  is  to 
represent  the  question  "Smith  still  breathes, 
and  he  nods,  smiles,  and  talks  as  usual,  but 
does  he  really  think  and  feel?"  as  hke  the 
question  "Smoke  still  comes  from  the  chim- 
neys, the  lights  go  on  in  the  evenings,  but 
have  the  inhabitants  fled?"  Has  Smith's  soul 
left  his  body  but  arranged  with  the  nervous 
system  that  appearances  shall  be  kept  up  in 
its  absence?  Has  his  rha  flown?  And  yet 
we  feel  that  the  question  is  not  like  this — 
yet  surely  it  must  be,  for  Broad's  premisses 
are  true  and  there  is  no  logical  slip.  .  .  . 

To  sum  up:  The  metaphysician  is  con- 
cerned with  certain  fundamental  ontologi- 


cal and  epistemological  reduplication  ques- 
tions: Are  X  facts  to  be  identified  with  Y 
facts  ?  How  do  we  get  from  knowledge  of  the 
latter  to  knowledge  of  the  former? 

Usually,  even  as  questions  of  logic,  there 
is  no  right  or  wrong  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. I  should  be  inchned  to  say  this  in 
every  case  where  the  question  is  in  the 
form  in  which  reduplication  is  most  intoler- 
able, namely,  "Are  X  facts  nothing  but  Y 
facts  or  are  they  something  over  and  above 
Y  facts?"  Sometimes  in  the  form  in  which 
reduphcation  is  less  intolerable,  namely, 
"Do  X  sentences  mean  the  same  as  Y 
sentences"  (taken  as  a  question  of  logic) 
there  is  a  correct  answer  "No." 

But  in  either  case  the  metaphysical  dis- 
pute is  resolved  by  explaining  what  induces 
each  disputant  to  say  what  he  does.  This  is 
done  as  follows:  1.  Explain  the  nature  of 
the  question  or  request;  (a)  Negativelj' — 
remove  the  wrong  idea  that  it  is  a  question 
of  fact  whether  natural  or  logical;  (6) 
Positively — give  the  right  idea  by  showing 
how,  as  in  other  disputes  of  this  unanswer- 
able sort,  the  questions  are  really  requests 
for  a  description  of  (1)  those  features  of 
the  use  of  the  expressions  involved  in  the 
questions  which  incfine  one  to  answer  "Yes," 
and  of  (2)  those  features  of  their  use  which 
incline  one  to  answer  "No."  In  the  case  of 
ontological  questions  such  as  "Are  X  facts 
to  be  identified  with  Y  facts?"  "Do  X  sen- 
tences mean  the  same  as  Y  sentences?" 
"Does  the  sentence  S  stand  for  the  same  fact 
as  the  sentence  S'?"  the  expressions  in- 
volved are,  of  course,  (a)  the  expressions 
"X  facts,"  "Y  facts,"  "X  sentences,"  "Y 
sentences,"  "The  sentence  S"  and  so  on,  and 
(6)  the  connectives  "stand  for  the  same 
fact,"  "mean  the  same"  and  so  on.  In  the 
case  of  epistemological  questions,  expres- 
sions such  as  "know,"  "rational,"  take  the 
place  of  the  connectives. 

2.  Second  there  is  the  work  of  providing 
the  descriptions  that  are  really  wanted. 
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Fortunately  when  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions has  been  explained,  then  the  nature  of 
the  "answers,"  "theories"  and  "reasons" 
which  they  have  been  "offering"  and  "ad- 
vancing" becomes  clear  to  the  disputants. 
And  then  it  becomes  clear  how  much  of  the 
work  of  providing  the  descriptions  has  been 
already  done,  though  under  the  disguise  of 
a  logical  dispute.  Thus  the  metaphysical 
paradoxes  appear  no  longer  as  crude  false- 
hoods about  how  language  is  actually  used, 
but  as  penetrating  suggestions  as  to  how  it 
might  be  used  so  as  to  reveal  what,  by  the 
actual  use  of  language,  is  hidden.  And  meta- 
physical platitudes  appear  as  timely  re- 
minders of  what  is  revealed  by  the  actual 
use  of  language  and  would  be  hidden  by  the 


new.  To  take  an  example  which  we  have 
ourselves  come  upon:  Some  have  said 
"Analytic  propo.sitions  are  verbal,"  others 
have  said  "They  are  not,"  and,  in  eupport- 
ing  these  "views,"  they  have  between  them 
done  all  that  is  primarily  a.sked  for  by  one 
who  asks  "Are  analytic  propo.sitions  verbal 
or  are  they  not?" 

Thus  it  appears  how  it  is  that,  to  give 
metaphysicians  what  they  want,  we  have 
to  do  little  more  than  remove  the  spectacles 
through  which  they  look  at  their  own  work. 
Then  they  see  how  those  hidden  identities 
and  diversities  which  lead  to  the  "insoluVjle" 
reduction  questions  about  forms,  categories 
and  predicates,  have  already  been  revealed, 
though  in  a  hidden  way. 


4  /  ETHICS 

Ethics  for  Moore  is  the  general  inquiry  into  what  is  good.  Such  an  in- 
quiry takes  the  form  of  searching  for  the  meaning,  the  definition,  or  the  analysis 
of  good.  To  ask  how  good  is  to  be  defined  is  not  to  ask  a  verbal  question,  but 
rather  to  be  concerned  with  the  idea  or  object  that  the  word  is  used  to  stand  for. 
Analysis  proceeds  by  resolving  complex  notions  into  simpler  ones.  Such  resolution, 
however,  must  finally  end  in  the  simple  which  is  itself  unanalyzable;  or,  put 
another  way,  there  are  certain  ultimate  terms  by  reference  to  which  any  definable 
thing  is  defined  but  which  are  themselves  indefinable.  The  nature  of  the  simple 
cannot  be  made  known  by  definition. 

How  is  good  to  be  defined?  Moore's  position  is  that  good  is  a  simple 
property  of  things,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  defined.  It  is  like  yellow,  another 
simple  notion.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  good  is  a  simple,  unique,  indefinable 
property  of  things — but,  for  Moore,  this  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Failure  to  recog- 
nize this  concept  of  the  word  has  led  some  philosophers  to  make  the  mistake  of 
believing  that  in  naming  other  properties  like  pleasure  or  object  of  desire  they 
were  defining  good.  This  mistake  Moore  calls  the  "naturalistic  fallacy."  The  defi- 
nition of  good  cannot  be  given  by  referring  to  natural  properties  because  it  cannot 
be  given  at  all. 
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THE  INDEFINABILITY  OF  GOOD 


G.  E.  Moore  (1873-1958) 


1.  It  is  very  easy  to  point  out  some 
among  our  every-day  judgments,  with  the 
truth  of  which  Ethics  is  undoubtedly  con- 
cerned. Whenever  we  say,  "So  and  so  is  a 
good  man,"  or  "That  fellow  is  a  villain"; 
whenever  we  ask,  "What  ought  I  to  do?"  or 
"Is  it  wrong  for  me  to  do  like  this?";  when- 
ever we  hazard  such  remarks  as  "Temper- 
ance is  a  virtue  and  drunkenness  a  vice" — 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  business  of  Ethics  to 
discuss  such  questions  and  such  statements ; 
to  argue  what  is  the  true  answer  when  we 
ask  what  it  is  right  to  do,  and  to  give 
reasons  for  thinking  that  our  statements 
about  the  character  of  persons  or  the  moral- 
ity of  actions  are  true  or  false.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  where  we  make  state- 
ments involving  any  of  the  terms  "virtue," 
"vice,"  "duty,"  "right,"  "ought,"  "good," 
"bad,"  we  are  making  ethical  judgments; 
and  if  we  wish  to  discuss  their  truth,  we 
shall  be  discussing  a  point  of  Ethics.  .  .  . 

2.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  we  find  that  many 
ethical  philosophers  are  disposed  to  accept 
as  an  adequate  definition  of  "Ethics"  the 
statement  that  it  deals  with  the  question 
what  is  good  or  bad  in  human  conduct. 
They  hold  that  its  enquiries  are  properly 
confined  to  "conduct"  or  to  "practice";  they 
hold  that  the  name  "practical  philosophy" 
covers  all  the  matter  with  which  it  has  to 
do.  Now,  without  discussing  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  (for  verbal  questions 
are  properly  left  to  the  writers  of  diction- 
aries and  other  persons  interested  in  litera- 
ture; philosophy,  as  we  shall  see,  has  no 
concern  with  them),  I  may  say  that  I  intend 
to  use  "Ethics"  to  cover  more  than  this — 
a  usage,  for  which  there  is,  I  think,  quite 
sufficient  authority.  I  am  using  it  to  cover 

The  selection  is  from  G.  E.  Moore,  Principia 
Ethica  (Cambridge:  University  Press,  1903), 
pp.  1-17,  with  omissions. 


an  enquiry  for  which,  at  all  events,  there 
is  no  other  word:  the  general  enquiry  into 
what  is  good. 

Ethics  is  undoubtedly  concerned  with 
the  question  what  good  conduct  is;  but, 
being  concerned  with  this,  it  obviously  does 
not  start  at  the  beginning,  unless  it  is  pre- 
pared to  tell  us  what  is  good  as  well  as  what 
is  conduct.  For  "good  conduct"  is  a  com- 
plex notion:  all  conduct  is  not  good;  for 
some  is  certainly  bad  and  some  may  be 
indifferent.  And  on  the  other  hand,  other 
things,  beside  conduct,  may  be  good;  and 
if  they  are  so,  then,  "good"  denotes  some 
property,  that  is  common  to  them  and  con- 
duct ;  and  if  we  examine  good  conduct  alone 
of  all  good  things,  then  we  shall  be  in 
danger  of  mistaking  for  this  property,  some 
property  which  is  not  shared  by  those 
other  things:  and  thus  we  shall  have  made 
a  mistake  about  Ethics  even  in  this  limited 
sense;  for  we  shall  not  know  what  good 
conduct  really  is.  This  is  a  mistake  which 
many  writers  have  actually  made,  from 
limiting  their  enquiry  to  conduct.  And 
hence  I  shall  try  to  avoid  it  by  considering 
first  what  is  good  in  general;  hoping,  that 
if  we  can  arrive  at  any  certainty  about  this, 
it  will  be  much  easier  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion of  good  conduct:  for  we  all  know 
pretty  well  what  "conduct"  is.  This,  then, 
is  our  first  question:  What  is  good?  and 
What  is  bad?  and  to  the  discussion  of  this 
question  (or  these  questions)  I  give  the 
name  of  Ethics,  since  that  science  must,  at 
all  events,  include  it. 

3.  But  this  is  a  question  which  may  have 
many  meanings.  If,  for  example,  each  of  us 
were  to  say  "I  am  doing  good  now"  or  "I 
had  a  good  dinner  yesterday,"  these  state- 
ments would  each  of  them  be  some  sort 
of  answer  to  our  question,  although  perhaps 
a  false  one.  So,  too,  when  A  asks  B  what 
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school  he  ought  to  send  his  son  to,  B's 

answer  will  certainly  be  an  ethical  judg- 
ment. And  similarly  all  distribution  of 
I)raise  or  blame  to  any  personage  or  thing 
that  has  existed,  now  exists,  or  will  exist, 
does  give  some  answer  to  the  question 
"What  is  good?"  In  all  such  cases  some 
particular  thing  is  judged  to  be  good  or 
bad:  the  question  "What?"  is  answered 
by  "This."  But  this  is  not  the  sense  in 
which  a  scientific  Ethics  asks  the  question. 
Not  one,  of  all  the  many  miUion  answers 
of  this  kind,  which  must  be  true,  can  form 
a  part  of  an  ethical  system;  although  that 
science  must  contain  reasons  and  principles 
sufficient  for  deciding  on  the  truth  of  all 
of  them.  There  are  far  too  many  persons, 
things  and  events  in  the  world,  past,  pres- 
ent, or  to  come,  for  a  discussion  of  their 
individual  merits  to  be  embraced  in  any 
science.  Ethics,  therefore,  does  not  deal 
at  all  with  facts  of  this  nature,  facts  that 
are  unique,  individual,  absolutely  par- 
ticular; facts  with  which  such  studies  as 
history,  geography,  astronomy,  are  com- 
pelled, in  part  at  least,  to  deal.  And,  for 
this  reason,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
ethical  philosopher  to  give  personal  advice 
or  exhortation. 

4.  But  there  is  another  meaning  which 
may  be  given  to  the  question  "What  is 
good?"  "Books  are  good"  would  be  an 
answer  to  it,  though  an  answer  obviously 
false;  for  some  books  are  very  bad  indeed. 
And  ethical  judgments  of  this  kind  do  in- 
deed belong  to  Ethics;  though  I  shall  not 
deal  with  many  of  them.  Such  is  the  judg- 
ment "Pleasure  is  good" — a  judgment,  of 
which  Ethics  should  discuss  the  truth,  al- 
though it  is  not  nearly  as  important  as  that 
other  judgment,  with  which  we  shall  be 
much  occupied  presently — "Pleasure  olone 
is  good."  It  is  judgments  of  this  sort,  which 
are  made  in  such  books  on  Ethics  as  con- 
tain a  list  of  "virtues" — in  Aristotle's 
"Ethics"  for  example.  But  it  is  judgments 
of  precisely  the  same  kind,  which  form  the 


substance  of  what  is  commonly  suppoKed 
to  be  a  study  different  from  Ethics,  and  one 
much  less  respectable — the  study  of  Caim- 
istry.  We  may  be  told  that  Ca.suLstrj'  differs 
from  Ethics,  in  that  it  is  much  more  de- 
tailed and  particular,  Ethics  much  more 
general.  But  it  is  most  important  to  notice 
that  Casuistry  does  not  deal  with  anything 
that  is  absolutely  particular — particular  in 
the  only  sense  in  which  a  perfectly  precise 
line  can  be  drawn  between  it  and  what  is 
general.  It  is  not  particular  in  the  sense 
just  noticed,  the  sense  in  which  this  book  ia 
a  particular  book,  and  A's  friend's  ad\ice 
particular  advice.  Casuistry  may  indeed 
be  more  particular  and  Ethics  more  gen- 
eral; but  that  means  that  they  differ  only 
in  degree  and  not  in  kind.  And  this  is  uni- 
versally true  of  "particular"  and  "general," 
when  used  in  this  common,  but  inaccurate, 
sense.  So  far  as  Ethics  allows  itself  to  give 
lists  of  virtues  or  even  to  name  constitu- 
ents of  the  Ideal,  it  is  indistinguishable 
from  Casuistry.  .  .  .  Casuistrj'^  forms,  there- 
fore, part  of  the  ideal  of  ethical  science: 
Ethics  cannot  be  complete  without  it.  The 
defects  of  Casuistry  are  not  defects  of 
principle;  no  objection  can  be  taken  to  its 
aim  and  object.  It  has  failed  only  because 
it  is  far  too  difficult  a  subject  to  be  treated 
adequately  in  our  present  state  of  knowl- 
edge. The  casuist  has  been  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish, in  the  cases  which  he  treats,  those 
elements  upon  which  their  value  depends. 
Hence  he  often  thinks  two  cases  to  be  ahke 
in  respect  of  value,  when  in  reality  they 
are  alike  only  in  some  other  respect.  It 
is  to  mistakes  of  this  kind  that  the  per- 
nicious influence  of  such  investigations  has 
been  due.  For  Casuistr\'  is  the  goal  of 
ethical  investigation.  It  cannot  be  safely 
attempted  at  the  beginning  of  our  studies, 
but  only  at  the  end. 

5.  But  our  question  "What  is  good?" 
may  have  still  another  meaning.  We  may, 
in  the  third  place,  mean  to  ask,  not  what 
thing  or  things  are  good,  but  how  "good" 
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is  to  be  defined.  This  is  an  enquiry  which 
belongs  only  to  Ethics,  not  to  Casuistry; 
and  this  is  the  enquiry  which  will  occupy 
us  first. 

It  is  an  enquiry  to  which  most  special 
attention  should  be  directed;  since  this 
question,  how  "good"  is  to  be  defined,  is 
the  most  fundamental  question  in  all 
Ethics.  That  which  is  meant  by  "good"  is, 
in  fact,  except  its  converse  "bad,"  the  only 
simple  object  of  thought  which  is  peculiar 
to  Ethics.  Its  definition  is,  therefore,  the 
most  essential  point  in  the  definition  of 
Ethics;  and  moreover  a  mistake  with  re- 
gard to  it  entails  a  far  larger  number  of 
erroneous  ethical  judgments  than  any  other. 
Unless  this  first  question  be  fully  under- 
stood, and  its  true  answer  clearly  recognized, 
the  rest  of  Ethics  is  as  good  as  useless  from 
the  point  of  view  of  systematic  knowledge. 
True  ethical  judgments,  of  the  two  kinds 
last  dealt  with,  may  indeed  be  made  by 
those  who  do  not  know  the  answer  to  this 
question  as  well  as  by  those  who  do;  and  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  two  classes  of 
people  may  lead  equally  good  fives.  But  it 
is  extremely  unfikely  that  the  most  general 
ethical  judgments  will  be  equally  valid,  in 
the  absence  of  a  true  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion: I  shall  presently  try  to  shew  that  the 
gravest  errors  have  been  largely  due  to 
behefs  in  a  false  answer.  And,  in  any  case, 
it  is  impossible  that,  till  the  answer  to  this 
question  be  known,  any  one  should  know 
what  is  the  evidence  for  any  ethical  judg- 
ment whatsoever.  But  the  main  object  of 
Ethics,  as  a  systematic  science,  is  to  give 
correct  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  or 
that  is  good;  and,  unless  this  question  be 
answered,  such  reasons  cannot  be  given. 
Even,  therefore,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
a  false  answer  leads  to  false  conclusions,  the 
present  enquiry  is  a  most  necessary  and 
important  part  of  the  science  of  Ethics. 

6.  What,  then,  is  good?  How  is  good  to 
be  defined?  Now,  it  may  be  thought  that 
this  is  a  verbal  question.  A  definition  does 


indeed  often  mean  the  expressing  of  one 
word's  meaning  in  other  words.  But  this  is 
not  the  sort  of  definition  I  am  asking  for. 
Such  a  definition  can  never  be  of  ultimate 
importance  in  any  study  except  lexicog- 
raphy. If  I  wanted  that  kind  of  definition 
I  should  have  to  consider  in  the  first  place 
how  people  generally  used  the  word  "good" ; 
but  my  business  is  not  with  its  proper 
usage,  as  estabhshed  by  custom.  I  should, 
indeed,  be  foofish,  if  I  tried  to  use  it  for 
something  which  it  did  not  usually  denote: 
if,  for  instance,  I  were  to  announce  that, 
whenever  I  used  the  word  "good,"  I  must 
be  understood  to  be  thinking  of  that  object 
which  is  usually  denoted  by  the  word 
"table."  I  shall,  therefore,  use  the  word  in 
the  sense  in  which  I  think  it  is  ordinarily 
used;  but  at  the  same  time  I  am  not 
anxious  to  discuss  whether  I  am  right  in 
thinking  that  it  is  so  used.  My  business  is 
solely  with  that  object  or  idea,  which  I  hold, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  word  is  gen- 
erally used  to  stand  for.  What  I  want  to 
discover  is  the  nature  of  that  object  or  idea, 
and  about  this  I  am  extremelj^  anxious  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement. 

But,  if  we  understand  the  question  in 
this  sense,  my  answer  to  it  may  seem  a 
very  disappointing  one.  If  I  am  asked 
"What  is  good?"  my  answer  is  that  good  is 
good,  and  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter. 
Or  if  I  am  asked  "How  is  good  to 
be  defined?"  my  answer  is  that  it  cannot 
be  defined,  and  that  is  all  I  have  to  say 
about  it.  But  disappointing  as  these  answers 
may  appear,  they  are  of  the  very  last  im- 
portance. To  readers  who  are  famiUar  with 
philosophic  terminology,  I  can  express  their 
importance  by  saying  that  they  amount  to 
this:  That  propositions  about  the  good  are 
all  of  them  synthetic  and  never  analytic; 
and  that  is  plainly  no  trivial  matter.  And 
the  same  thing  may  be  expressed  more 
popularly,  by  saying  that,  if  I  am  right, 
then  nobody  can  foist  upon  us  such  an 
axiom  as  that  "Pleasure  is  the  only  good" 
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or  that  "The  good  is  the  desired"  on  the 
pretence  that  this  is  "the  very  meaning  of 
the  word." 

7.  Let  us,  then,  consider  this  position. 
My  point  is  that  "good"  is  a  simple  notion, 
just  as  "yellow"  is  a  simple  notion;  that, 
just  as  you  cannot,  by  any  manner  of 
means,  explain  to  any  one  who  does  not  al- 
ready know  it,  what  yellow  is,  so  you  can- 
not explain  what  good  is.  Definitions  of  the 
kind  that  I  was  asking  for,  definitions  which 
describe  the  real  nature  of  the  object  or 
notion  denoted  by  a  word,  and  which  do 
not  merely  tell  us  what  the  word  is  used 
to  mean,  are  only  possible  when  the  object 
or  notion  in  question  is  something  complex. 
You  can  give  a  definition  of  a  horse,  be- 
cause a  horse  has  many  different  proper- 
ties and  qualities,  all  of  which  you  can 
enumerate.  But  when  you  have  enumerated 
them  all,  when  you  have  reduced  a  horse  to 
his  simplest  terms,  then  you  can  no  longer 
define  those  terms.  They  are  simply  some- 
thing which  you  think  of  or  perceive,  and 
to  any  one  who  cannot  think  of  or  perceive 
them,  you  can  never,  by  any  definition, 
make  their  nature  known.  It  may  perhaps 
be  objected  to  this  that  we  are  able  to 
describe  to  others,  objects  which  they  have 
never  seen  or  thought  of.  We  can,  for 
instance,  make  a  man  understand  what  a 
chimaera  is,  although  he  has  never  heard 
of  one  or  seen  one.  You  can  tell  him  that  it 
is  an  animal  with  a  lioness's  head  and  body, 
with  a  goat's  head  growing  from  the  middle 
of  its  back,  and  with  a  snake  in  place  of 
a  tail.  But  here  the  object  which  you  are 
describing  is  a  complex  object ;  it  is  entirel}' 
composed  of  parts,  with  which  we  are  all 
perfectly  familiar — a  snake,  a  goat,  a 
lioness;  and  we  know,  too,  the  manner  in 
which  those  parts  are  to  be  put  together, 
because  we  know  what  is  meant  by  the 
middle  of  a  Honess's  back,  and  where  her 
tail  is  wont  to  grow.  And  so  it  is  with  all 
objects,  not  previously  known,  which  we 
are  able  to  define:  they  are  all  complex; 


all  composed  of  parts,  which  may  them- 
selves, in  the  first  in.stance,  be  capable  of 
similar  definition,  but  which  must  in  the 
end  be  reducible  to  simplest  parts,  which 
can  no  longer  be  defined.  But  yellow  and 
good,  we  say,  are  not  complex:  they  are 
notions  of  that  simple  kind,  out  of  which 
definitions  are  composed  and  with  which  the 
power  of  further  defining  cea.ses.  .  .  . 

9.  But  I  am  afraid  I  have  still  not  re- 
moved the  chief  difficulty  which  may  pre- 
vent acceptance  of  the  proposition  that 
good  is  indefinable.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  the  good,  that  which  is  good,  is  thus 
indefinable;  if  I  did  think  so,  I  should  not 
be  writing  on  Ethics,  for  my  main  object 
is  to  help  towards  discovering  that  defini- 
tion. It  is  just  because  I  think  there  will  be 
less  risk  of  error  in  our  search  for  a  defini- 
tion of  "the  good,"  that  I  am  now  insisting 
that  good  is  indefinable.  I  must  try  to  ex- 
plain the  difference  between  these  two.  I 
suppose  it  may  be  granted  that  "good"  is 
an  adjective.  Well  "the  good,"  "that  which 
is  good,"  must  therefore  be  the  substan- 
tive to  which  the  adjective  "good"  will 
apply:  it  must  be  the  whole  of  that  to 
which  the  adjective  will  apply,  and  the 
adjective  must  ahcays  truly  apply  to  it. 
But  if  it  is  that  to  which  the  adjective  will 
apply,  it  must  be  something  dift'erent  from 
that  adjective  itself;  and  the  whole  of  that 
something  different,  whatever  it  is,  will  be 
our  definition  of  the  good.  Now  it  may 
be  that  this  something  will  have  other  adjec- 
tives, beside  "good,"  that  wiU  apply  to  it. 
It  may  be  full  of  pleasure,  for  example;  it 
may  be  intelligent:  and  if  these  two  adjec- 
tives are  really  part  of  its  definition,  then 
it  will  certainly  be  true,  that  pleasure  and 
intelligence  are  good.  And  many  people 
appear  to  tliink  that,  if  we  say  'Tleasure 
and  intelligence  are  good,"  or  if  we  say 
"Only  pleasure  and  intelligence  are  good," 
we  are  defining  "good."  Well,  I  cannot  deny 
that  propositions  of  this  nature  may  some- 
times be  called  definitions;  I  do  not  know 
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well  enough  how  the  word  is  generally  used 
to  decide  upon  this  point.  I  only  wish  it 
to  be  understood  that  that  is  not  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  there  is  no  possible  defini- 
tion of  good,  and  that  I  shall  not  mean  this 
if  I  use  the  word  again.  I  do  most  fully 
beUeve  that  some  true  proposition  of  the 
form  "Intelhgence  is  good  and  inteUigence 
alone  is  good"  can  be  found;  if  none  could 
be  found,  our  definition  of  the  good  would 
be  impossible.  As  it  is,  I  beUeve  the  good  to 
be  definable;  and  yet  I  still  say  that  good 
itself  is  indefinable. 

10.  "Good,"  then,  if  we  mean  by  it  that 
quality  which  we  assert  to  belong  to  a  thing, 
when  we  say  that  the  thing  is  good,  is  in- 
capable of  any  definition,  in  the  most  im- 
portant sense  of  that  word.  The  most 
important  sense  of  "definition"  is  that  in 
which  a  definition  states  what  are  the  parts 
which  invariably  compose  a  certain  whole; 
and  in  this  sense  "good"  has  no  definition 
because  it  is  simple  and  has  no  parts.  It 
is  one  of  those  innumerable  objects  of 
thought  which  are  themselves  incapable  of 
definition,  because  they  are  the  ultimate 
terms  by  reference  to  which  whatever  is 
capable  of  definition  must  be  defined.  That 
there  must  be  an  indefinite  number  of  such 
terms  is  obvious,  on  reflection;  since  we 
cannot  define  anything  except  by  an  analy- 
sis, which,  when  carried  as  far  as  it  will  go, 
refers  us  to  something,  which  is  simply 
different  from  anything  else,  and  which  by 
that  ultimate  difference  explains  the  pecu- 
harity  of  the  whole  which  we  are  defining: 
for  every  whole  contains  some  parts  which 
are  common  to  other  wholes  also.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  intrinsic  difficulty  in  the  con- 
tention that  "good"  denotes  a  simple  and 
indefinable  quahty.  There  are  many  other 
instances  of  such  qualities. 

Consider  yellow,  for  example.  We  may 
try  to  define  it,  by  describing  its  physical 
equivalent;  we  may  state  what  kind  of 
hght-vibrations  must  stimulate  the  normal 
eye,  in  order  that  we  may  perceive  it.  But  a 


moment's  reflection  is  sufficient  to  shew  that 
those  light-vibrations  are  not  themselves 
what  we  mean  by  yellow.  They  are  not  what 
we  perceive.  Indeed  we  should  never  have 
been  able  to  discover  their  existence,  unless 
we  had  first  been  struck  by  the  patent 
difference  of  quahty  between  the  different 
colors.  The  most  we  can  be  entitled  to  say 
of  those  vibrations  is  that  they  are  what 
corresponds  in  space  to  the  yellow  which  we 
actually  perceive. 

Yet  a  mistake  of  this  simple  kind  has 
commonly  been  made  about  "good."  It  may 
be  true  that  all  things  which  are  good  are 
also  something  else,  just  as  it  is  true  that 
all  things  which  are  yellow  produce  a  cer- 
tain kind  of  vibration  in  the  hght.  And  it 
is  a  fact,  that  Ethics  aims  at  discovering 
what  are  those  other  properties  belonging 
to  all  things  which  are  good.  But  far  too 
many  pliilosophers  have  thought  that  when 
they  named  those  other  properties  they 
were  actually  defining  good;  that  these 
properties,  in  fact,  were  simply  not  "other," 
but  absolutely  and  entirely  the  same  with 
goodness.  This  view  I  propose  to  call  the 
"naturalistic  fallacy"  and  of  it  I  shall  now 
endeavor  to  dispose. 

11.  Let  us  consider  what  it  is  such  phi- 
losophers say.  And  first  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  they  do  not  agree  among  themselves. 
They  not  only  say  that  they  are  right  as 
to  what  good  is,  but  they  endeavor  to  prove 
that  other  people  who  say  that  it  is  some- 
tliing  else,  are  wrong.  One,  for  instance,  will 
affirm  that  good  is  pleasure,  another,  per- 
haps, that  good  is  that  which  is  desired; 
and  each  of  these  will  argue  eagerly  to  prove 
that  the  other  is  wrong.  But  how  is  that 
possible?  One  of  them  says  that  good  is 
nothing  but  the  object  of  desire,  and  at 
the  same  time  tries  to  prove  that  it  is  not 
pleasure.  But  from  his  first  assertion,  that 
good  just  means  the  object  of  desire,  one 
of  two  things  must  follow  as  regards  his 
proof: 

(1)  He  may  be  trying  to  prove  that  the 
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object  of  desire  is  not  pleasure.  But,  if  this 
be  all,  where  is  his  Ethics?  The  position 
he  is  maintaining  is  merely  a  psychological 
one.  Desire  is  something  which  occurs  in 
our  minds,  and  pleasure  is  something  else 
which  so  occurs;  and  our  would-be  ethical 
philosopher  is  merely  holding  that  the  latter 
is  not  the  object  of  the  former.  But  what 
has  that  to  do  with  the  question  in  dispute? 
His  opponent  held  the  ethical  proposition 
that  pleasure  was  the  good,  and  although  he 
should  prove  a  million  times  over  the  psy- 
chological proposition  that  pleasure  is  not 
the  object  of  desire,  he  is  no  nearer  proving 
his  opponent  to  be  wrong.  .  .  . 

(2)  The  other  alternative  will  scarcely 
be  more  welcome.  It  is  that  the  discussion 
is  after  all  a  verbal  one.  When  A  says  "Good 
means  pleasant"  and  B  says  "Good  means 
desired,"  they  may  merely  wish  to  assert 
that  most  people  have  used  the  word  for 
what  is  pleasant  and  for  what  is  desired 
respectively.  And  this  is  quite  an  interesting 
subject  for  discussion:  only  it  is  not  a  whit 
more  an  ethical  discussion  than  the  last  was. 
Nor  do  I  think  that  any  exponent  of  nat- 
uralistic Ethics  would  be  willing  to  allow 
that  this  was  all  he  meant.  They  are  all  so 
anxious  to  persuade  us  that  what  they  call 
the  good  is  what  we  really  ought  to  do. 
"Do,  pray,  act  so,  because  the  word  'good' 
is  generally  used  to  denote  actions  of  this 
nature":  such,  on  this  view,  would  be  the 
substance  of  their  teaching.  And  in  so  far 
as  they  tell  us  how  we  ought  to  act,  their 
teaching  is  truly  ethical,  as  they  mean  it 
to  be.  But  how  perfectly  absurd  is  the 
reason  they  would  give  for  it!  "You  are  to 
do  this,  because  most  people  use  a  certain 
word  to  denote  conduct  such  as  this."  "You 
are  to  say  the  thing  which  is  not,  because 
most  people  call  it  lying."  That  is  an  argu- 
ment just  as  good! — My  dear  sirs,  what 
we  want  to  know  from  3'ou  as  ethical  teach- 
ers, is  not  how  people  use  a  word;  it  is  not 
even,  what  kind  of  actions  they  approve, 
which  the  use  of  this  word  "good"  may 


certainly  imply:  what  we  want  to  know 
is  simply  what  is  good.  We  may  indeed 
agree  that  what  most  people  do  think  good, 
is  actually  so;  we  shall  at  all  event.«  be 
glad  to  know  their  opinions:  but  when  we 
say  their  opinions  about  what  is  good,  we 
do  mean  what  we  say;  we  do  not  care 
whether  they  call  that  thing  which  they 
mean  "horse"  or  "table"  or  "chair,"  "gut" 
or  "bon"  or  "uyu^oq";  we  want  to  know 
what  it  is  that  they  so  call.  When  they  say 
"Pleasure  is  good,"  we  cannot  believe  that 
they  merely  mean  "Pleasure  is  pleasure" 
and  nothing  more  than  that. 

12.  Suppose  a  man  says  "I  am  pleased"; 
and  suppose  that  is  not  a  he  or  a  mistake 
but  the  truth.  Well,  if  it  is  true,  what  does 
that  mean?  It  means  that  his  mind,  a  cer- 
tain definite  mind,  distinguished  by  certain 
definite  marks  from  all  others,  has  at  this 
moment  a  certain  definite  feeling  called 
pleasure.  "Pleased"  means  nothing  but  hav- 
ing pleasure,  and  though  we  may  be  more 
pleased  or  less  pleased,  and  even,  we  may 
admit  for  the  present,  have  one  or  another 
kind  of  pleasure;  yet  in  so  far  as  it  is 
pleasure  we  have,  whether  there  be  more 
or  less  of  it,  and  whether  it  be  of  one  kind 
or  another,  what  we  have  is  one  definite 
thing,  absolutely  indefinable,  some  one  thing 
that  is  the  same  in  all  the  various  degrees 
and  in  all  the  various  kinds  of  it  that  there 
may  be.  We  may  be  able  to  say  how  it  is 
related  to  other  things:  that,  for  example,  it 
is  in  the  mind,  that  it  causes  desire,  that  we 
are  conscious  of  it,  etc.,  etc.  We  can,  I  say, 
describe  its  relations  to  other  things,  but 
define  it  we  can  not.  And  if  anybody  tried 
to  define  pleasure  for  us  as  being  any  other 
natural  object;  if  anybody  were  to  say, 
for  instance,  that  pleasure  means  the  sensa- 
tion of  red,  and  were  to  proceed  to  deduce 
from  that  that  pleasure  is  a  color,  we  should 
be  entitled  to  laugh  at  him  and  to  dis- 
trust his  future  statements  about  pleasure. 
Well,  that  would  be  the  same  fallacy  which 
I  have  called  the  naturahstic  fallacy.  .  .  . 
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13.  .  .  .  But  whoever  will  attentively 
consider  with  himself  what  is  actually  before 
his  mind  when  he  asks  the  question  "Is 
pleasure  (or  whatever  it  may  be)  after  all 
good?"  can  easily  satisfy  himself  that  he  is 
not  merely  wondering  whether  pleasure  is 
pleasant.  And  if  he  will  try  this  experiment 
with  each  suggested  definition  in  succes- 
sion, he  may  become  expert  enough  to  recog- 
nize that  in  every  case  he  has  before  his 
mind  a  unique  object,  with  regard  to  the 
connection  of  which  with  am-  other  object, 
a  distinct  question  may  be  asked.  Every  one 
does  in  fact  understand  the  question  "Is  this 
good?"  When  he  thinks  of  it,  his  state  of 
mind  is  different  from  what  it  would  be, 
were  he  asked  "Is  this  pleasant,  or  desired. 


or  approved?"  It  has  a  distinct  meaning 
for  him,  even  though  he  may  not  recognize 
in  what  respect  it  is  distinct.  Whenever  he 
thinks  of  "intrinsic  value,"  or  "intrinsic 
worth,"  or  says  that  a  thing  "ought  to 
exist,"  he  has  before  his  mind  the  unique 
object — the  unique  property  of  things — 
which  I  mean  by  "good."  Everj'body  is 
constantlj-  aware  of  this  notion,  although  he 
may  never  become  aware  at  all  that  it  is 
different  from  other  notions  of  which  he  is 
also  aware.  But,  for  correct  ethical  reason- 
ing, it  is  extremely  important  that  he  should 
become  aware  of  this  fact;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  nature  of  the  problem  is  clearly  under- 
stood, there  should  be  little  difBiculty  in 
advancing  so  far  in  analvsis. 


5  /  ESTHETICS 

Is  esthetic  theory,  in  the  sense  of  stating  a  true  definition  of  art, 
possible?  Writing  under  the  direct  influence  of  Wittgenstein,  Professor  Weitz 
answers,  No.  Theory  is  never  possible  in  esthetics,  and  it  is  wrong  in  principle. 
To  understand  this  denial,  it  must  be  remembered  from  Wittgenstein  that  how 
we  view  our  concepts  is  exceedingly  important.  More  specifically,  we  must  begin, 
not  with  the  question,  "What  is  art?"  but  rather  with,  "What  sort  of  concept  is 
'art'?"  The  latter  question  generates  an  inquiry  elucidating  the  concept;  and  like 
all  elucidation,  it  gives  the  relation  between  the  use  of  the  concept  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  can  be  correctly  employed. 

Professor  Weitz  likens  his  treatment  of  "art"  to  Wittgenstein's  analysis 
of  games.  If  we  look  at  w^hat  we  call  art,  we  find  only  resemblances  rather  than 
common  properties.  This  means  that  "art"  has  an  "open  texture"  in  that  it  has 
no  fixed  boundary  of  application  and  the  conditions  for  its  application  are  never 
final.  When  we  use  and  apply  "art,"  we  do  so  on  the  basis  of  a  decision. 

Esthetic  theory  must,  therefore,  elucidate  the  concept  of  art  by  describ- 
ing the  conditions  for  its  employment.  In  doing  this,  it  may  learn  from  traditional 
esthetic  theories.  It  must  not  fail  to  recognize,  however,  that  they  are  only  recom- 
mendations to  us  to  attend  to  certain  features  of  art. 
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THEORY  AND  ART 


Morris  Weitz   (1916-  ) 


Theory  has  been  central  in  esthetics 
and  is  still  the  preoccupation  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  art.  Its  main  avowed  concern 
remains  the  determination  of  the  nature 
of  art  which  can  be  formulated  into  a  defi- 
nition of  it.  It  construes  definition  as  the 
statement  of  the  necessary  and  sufficient 
properties  of  what  is  being  defined,  where 
the  statement  purports  to  be  a  true  or  false 
claim  about  the  essence  of  art,  what  char- 
acterizes and  distinguishes  it  from  every- 
thing else.  Each  of  the  great  theories  of 
art — Formalism,  Voluntarism,  Emotional- 
ism, Intellectuahsm,  Intuitionism,  Organ- 
icism — converges  on  the  attempt  to  state 
the  defining  properties  of  art.  Each  claims 
that  it  is  the  true  theory  because  it  has 
formulated  correctly  into  a  real  definition 
the  nature  of  art;  and  that  the  others  are 
false  because  they  have  left  out  some  neces- 
sary or  sufficient  property.  Many  theorists 
contend  that  their  enterprise  is  no  mere 
intellectual  exercise  but  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  any  understanding  of  art  and  our 
proper  evaluation  of  it.  Unless  we  know 
what  art  is,  they  say,  what  are  its  necessary 
and  sufficient  properties,  we  cannot  begin 
to  respond  to  it  adequately  or  to  say  why 
one  work  is  good  or  better  than  another. 
Esthetic  theory,  thus,  is  important  not  only 
in  itself  but  for  the  foundations  of  both 
appreciation  and  criticism.  Philosophers, 
critics,  and  even  artists  who  have  written 
on  art,  agree  that  what  is  primary  in 
esthetics  is  a  theory  about  the  nature  of 
art. 

Is  esthetic  theory,  in  the  sense  of  a  true 
definition  or  set  of  necessary  and  sufficient 

The  selection  is  from  Morris  Weitz,  "The 
Role  of  Theory  in  Aesthetics."  Journal  of 
Aesthetics  and  Art  Cnticism,  15  (1956),  pp. 
27-28  and  30-35.  Used  by  permission  of  the 
Editor. 


properties  of  art,  po.ssible?  If  nothing  else 
does,  the  history  of  e.sthetic.s  itself  .should 
give  one  enormous  pau.se  here.  For,  in  .spite 
of  the  many  theories,  we  seem  no  nearer  our 
goal  today  than  we  were  in  Plato's  time. 
Each  age,  each  art-movement,  each  phi- 
losophy of  art,  tries  over  and  over  again  to 
establish  the  stated  ideal  only  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  new  or  revised  theor}-,  rooted, 
at  least  in  part,  in  the  repudiation  of  pre- 
ceding ones.  Even  today,  almost  evcrj-one 
interested  in  esthetic  matters  is  still  deeply 
wedded  to  the  hope  that  the  correct  theor>' 
of  art  is  forthcoming.  We  need  only  ex- 
amine the  numerous  new  books  on  art  in 
which  new  definitions  are  proffered;  or, 
in  our  own  country  especially,  the  basic 
textbooks  and  anthologies  to  recognize  how 
strong  the  priority  of  a  theory  of  art  is. 

In  this  essay  I  want  to  plead  for  the 
rejection  of  this  problem.  I  want  to  show 
that  theory- — in  the  requisite  classical  sense 
— is  never  forthcoming  in  esthetics,  and  that 
w^e  would  do  much  better  as  philosophers  to 
supplant  the  question,  "What  is  the  nature 
of  art?"  by  other  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  will  proWde  us  with  all  the  under- 
standing of  the  arts  there  can  be.  I  want  to 
show  that  the  inadequacies  of  the  theories 
are  not  primarily  occasioned  by  any  legiti- 
mate difficulty  such  e.g.,  as  the  vast  com- 
plexity of  art,  which  might  be  corrected 
by  further  probing  and  research.  Their 
basic  inadequacies  reside  instead  in  a  funda- 
mental misconception  of  art.  Esthetic  theor>- 
— all  of  it — is  wrong  in  principle  in  think- 
ing that  a  correct  theory  is  possible  because 
it  radically  misconstrues  the  logic  of  the 
concept  of  art.  Its  main  contention  that 
"art"  is  amenable  to  real  or  any  kind  of 
true  definition  is  false.  Its  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  necessary  and  sufficient  properties 
of  art  is  logically  misbegotten  for  the  verj' 
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simple  reason  that  such  a  set  and,  conse- 
quently, such  a  formula  about  it,  is  never 
forthcoming.  Art,  as  the  logic  of  the  concept 
shows,  has  no  set  of  necessary  and  sufficient 
properties,  hence  a  theory  of  it  is  logically 
impossible  and  not  merelj^  factually  difficult. 
Esthetic  theory  tries  to  define  what  cannot 
be  defined  in  its  requisite  sense.  But  in 
recommending  the  repudiation  of  esthetic 
theory  I  shall  not  argue  from  this,  as  too 
many  others  have  done,  that  its  logical 
confusions  render  it  meaningless  or  worth- 
less. On  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  reassess  its 
role  and  its  contribution  primarily  in  order 
to  show  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  our  understanding  of  the  arts.  .  .  . 

The  problem  with  which  we  must  begin 
is  not  "What  is  art?,"  but  "What  sort  of 
concept  is  'art'?"  Indeed,  the  root  problem 
of  philosophy  itself  is  to  explain  the  rela- 
tion between  the  employment  of  certain 
kinds  of  concepts  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  can  be  correctly  apphed.  If  I 
may  paraphrase  Wittgenstein,  we  must  not 
ask.  What  is  the  nature  of  any  philosophical 
X?  or  even,  according  to  the  semanticist. 
What  does  "x"  mean? — a  transformation 
that  leads  to  the  disastrous  interpretation 
of  "art"  as  a  name  for  some  specifiable 
class  of  objects;  but  rather,  What  is  the 
use  or  employment  of  "x"?  What  does  "x" 
do  in  the  language?  This,  I  take  it,  is  the 
initial  question,  the  begin-all  if  not  the 
end-all  of  any  philosophical  problem  and 
solution.  Thus,  in  esthetics,  our  first  prob- 
lem is  the  elucidation  of  the  actual  employ- 
ment of  the  concept  of  art,  to  give  a  logical 
description  of  the  actual  functioning  of  the 
concept,  including  a  description  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  we  correctly  use  it  or  its 
correlates. 

My  model  in  this  type  of  logical  descrip- 
tion or  philosophy  derives  from  Wittgen- 
stein. It  is  also  he  who,  in  his  refutation  of 
philosophical  theorizing  in  the  sense  of  con- 
structing definitions  of  philosophical  enti- 
ties, has  furnished  contemporary  esthetics 


with  a  starting  point  for  any  future 
progress.  In  his  new  work.  Philosophical  In- 
vestigations, Wittgenstein  raises  as  an 
illustrative  question.  What  is  a  game?  The 
traditional  philosophical,  theoretical  answer 
would  be  in  terms  of  some  exhaustive  set 
of  properties  common  to  all  games.  To  this 
Wittgenstein  says,  let  us  consider  what  we 
call  "games":  "I  mean  board-games,  card- 
games,  ball-games,  Olympic  games,  and  so 
on.  What  is  common  to  them  all —  Don't 
say:  'there  must  be  something  common,  or 
they  would  not  be  called  "games"  '  but  look 
and  see  whether  there  is  anything  common 
to  all. — For  if  you  look  at  them  you  will 
not  see  something  that  is  common  to  all, 
but  similarities,  relationships,  and  a  whole 
series  of  them  at  that  .  .  ." 

Card  games  are  like  board  games  in 
some  respects  but  not  in  others.  Not  all 
games  are  amusing,  nor  is  there  always 
winning  or  losing  or  competition.  Some 
games  resemble  others  in  some  respects — 
that  is  all.  What  we  find  are  no  necessary 
and  sufficient  properties,  only  "a  compli- 
cated network  of  similarities  overlapping 
and  crisscrossing,"  such  that  we  can  say 
of  games  that  they  form  a  family  with 
famil}^  resemblances  and  no  common  trait. 
If  one  asks  what  a  game  is,  we  pick  out 
sample  games,  describe  these,  and  add,  "This 
and  similar  things  are  called  'games.'  "  This 
is  all  we  need  to  say  and  indeed  all  any  of 
us  knows  about  games.  Knowing  what  a 
game  is  is  not  knowing  some  real  definition 
or  theory  but  being  able  to  recognize  and 
explain  games  and  to  decide  which  among 
imaginary  and  new  examples  would  or 
would  not  be  called  "games." 

The  problem  of  the  nature  of  art  is  like 
that  of  the  nature  of  games,  at  least  in 
these  respects:  If  we  actually  look  and  see 
what  it  is  that  we  call  "art,"  we  will  also 
find  no  common  properties — only  strands 
of  similarities.  Knowing  what  art  is  is  not 
apprehending  some  manifest  or  latent 
essence  but  being  able  to  recognize,  describe, 
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and  explain  those  things  \vc  call  "art"  in 
virtue  of  these  similarities. 

But  the  basic  resemblance  between  these 
concepts  is  their  open  texture.  In  elucidat- 
ing them,  certain  (paradigm)  cases  can  be 
given,  about  which  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  their  being  correctly  described 
as  "art"  or  "game,"  but  no  exhaustive  set 
of  cases  can  be  given.  I  can  list  some  cases 
and  some  conditions  under  which  I  can 
apply  correctly  the  concept  of  art  but  I 
cannot  list  all  of  them,  for  the  all-important 
reason  that  unforeseeable  or  novel  condi- 
tions are  always  forthcoming  or  envisage- 
able. 

A  concept  is  open  if  its  conditions  of 
apphcation  are  emendable  and  corrigible; 
i.e.,  if  a  situation  or  case  can  be  imagined 
or  secured  which  would  call  for  some  sort 
of  decision  on  our  part  to  extend  the  use  of 
the  concept  to  cover  this,  or  to  close  the 
concept  and  invent  a  new  one  to  deal  with 
the  new  case  and  its  new  property.  If 
necessary  and  sufficient  conditions  for  the 
application  of  a  concept  can  be  stated,  the 
concept  is  a  closed  one.  But  this  can  happen 
only  in  logic  or  mathematics  where  concepts 
are  constructed  and  completely  defined.  It 
cannot  occur  with  empirically-descriptive 
and  normative  concepts  unless  we  arbi- 
trarily close  them  by  stipulating  the  ranges 
of  their  uses, 

I  can  illustrate  this  open  character  of 
"art"  best  by  examples  drawn  from  its  sub- 
concepts.  Consider  questions  like  "Is  Dos 
Passos'  U.  S.  A.  a  novel?"  "Is  V.  Woolf's  To 
the  Lighthouse  a  novel?"  "Is  Joyce's  Finne- 
gan's  Wake  a  novel?"  On  the  traditional 
view,  these  are  construed  as  factual  prob- 
lems to  be  answered  yes  or  no  in  accordance 
with  the  presence  or  absence  of  defining 
properties.  But  certainly  this  is  not  how  any 
of  these  questions  is  answered.  Once  it 
arises,  as  it  has  many  times  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  novel  from  Richardson  to  Joyce 
(e.g.,  "Is  Gide's  The  School  for  Wives  a 
novel  or  a  diary?"),  what  is  at  stake  is  no 


factual  analysi.s  concerning  ncce.sHary  and 
sufficient  properties  but  a  decJKion  as  to 
whether  the  work  under  examination  \h 
similar  in  certain  respects  to  other  worka, 
already  called  "novels,"  and  con.'^equently 
warrants  the  extension  of  the  concept  to 
cover  the  new  case.  The  new  work  is  narra- 
tive, fictional,  contains  character  delinea- 
tion and  dialogue  but  (say)  it  has  no 
regular  time-sequence  in  the  plot  or  is 
interspersed  with  actual  newspaper  reports. 
It  is  like  recognized  novels.  A,  B,  C  .  .  .  ,  in 
some  respects  but  not  like  them  in  others. 
But  then  neither  were  B  and  C  like  A  in 
some  respects  when  it  was  decided  to  ex- 
tend the  concept  apphed  to  A  to  B  and  C. 
Because  work  N  -|-  1  (the  brand  new  work.) 
is  like  A,  B,  C  . . .  N  in  certain  respects — has 
strands  of  similarity  to  them — the  concept 
is  extended  and  a  new  phase  of  the  novel 
engendered.  "Is  N  1  a  novel?"  then,  is  no 
factual,  but  rather  a  decision  problem, 
where  the  verdict  turns  on  whether  or  not 
we  enlarge  our  set  of  conditions  for  applying 
the  concept. 

What  is  true  of  the  novel  is,  I  think,  true 
of  every  sub-concept  of  art:  "tragedy," 
"comedy,"  "painting,"  "opera,"  etc.,  of 
"art"  itself.  No  "Is  X  a  novel,  painting, 
opera,  work  of  art,  etc.?"  question  allows 
of  a  definitive  answer  in  the  sense  of  a 
factual  yes  or  no  report.  "Is  this  collage  a 
painting  or  not?"  does  not  rest  on  any  set 
of  necessary  and  sufficient  properties  of 
painting  but  on  whether  we  decide — as  we 
did! — to  extend  "painting"  to  cover  this 
case. 

"Art,"  itself,  is  an  open  concept.  New 
conditions  (cases)  have  constantly  arisen 
and  will  undoubtedly  constantly  arise;  new 
art  forms,  new  movements  will  emerge, 
which  will  demand  decisions  on  the  part 
of  those  interested.  usuaUy  professional 
critics,  as  to  whether  the  concept  should  be 
extended  or  not.  Estheticians  maj-  lay  down 
similarity  conditions  but  never  necessary 
and  sufficient  ones  for  the  correct  applica- 
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tion  of  the  concept.  With  "art"  its  condi- 
tions of  apphcation  can  never  be  exhaus- 
tively enumerated  since  new  cases  can 
always  be  envisaged  or  created  by  artists, 
or  even  nature,  which  would  call  for  a  de- 
cision on  someone's  part  to  extend  or  to 
close  the  old  or  to  invent  a  new  concept. 
(E.g.,  "It's  not  a  sculpture,  it's  a  mobile.") 

What  I  am  arguing,  then,  is  that  the 
very  expansive,  adventurous  character  of 
art,  its  ever-present  changes  and  novel  crea- 
tions, makes  it  logically  impossible  to  ensure 
any  set  of  defining  properties.  We  can,  of 
course,  choose  to  close  the  concept.  But  to 
do  this  with  "art"  or  "tragedy"  or  "por- 
traiture," etc.,  is  ludicrous  since  it  fore- 
closes on  the  very  conditions  of  creativity 
in  the  arts. 

Of  course  there  are  legitimate  and  serv- 
iceable closed  concepts  in  art.  But  these 
are  always  those  whose  boundaries  of  con- 
ditions have  been  drawn  for  a  special 
purpose.  Consider  the  difference,  for  ex- 
ample, between  "tragedy"  and  "(extant) 
Greek  tragedy."  The  first  is  open  and  must 
remain  so  to  allow  for  the  possibility  of 
new  conditions,  e.g.,  a  play  in  which  the 
hero  is  not  noble  or  fallen  or  in  which 
there  is  no  hero  but  other  elements  that  are 
like  those  of  plays  we  already  call  "tragedy." 
The  second  is  closed.  The  plays  it  can  be 
apphed  to,  the  conditions  under  which  it 
can  be  correctly  used  are  all  in,  once  the 
boundar>^,  "Greek,"  is  drawn.  Here  the 
critic  can  work  out  a  theory  or  real  defini- 
tion in  which  he  lists  the  common  prop- 
erties at  least  of  the  extant  Greek  tragedies. 
Aristotle's  definition,  false  as  it  is  as  a 
theory  of  all  the  plays  of  Aeschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  since  it  does  not 
cover  some  of  them,  properly  called 
"tragedies,"  can  be  interpreted  as  a  real 
(albeit  incorrect)  definition  of  this  closed 
concept;  although  it  can  also  be,  as  it  un- 
fortunately has  been,  conceived  as  a  pur- 
ported real  definition  of  "tragedy,"  in  which 
case  it  suffers  from  the  logical  mistake  of 


trying  to  define  what  cannot  be  defined — of 
trying  to  squeeze  what  is  an  open  concept 
into  an  honorific  formula  for  a  closed  con- 
cept. 

What  is  supremely  important,  if  the 
critic  is  not  to  become  muddled,  is  to  get 
absolutely  clear  about  the  way  in  which 
he  conceives  his  concepts;  otherwise  he  goes 
from  the  problem  of  trying  to  define 
"tragedy,"  etc.,  to  an  arbitrary  closing  of 
the  concept  in  terms  of  certain  preferred 
conditions  or  characteristics  which  he  sums 
up  in  some  linguistic  recommendation  that 
he  mistakenly  thinks  is  a  real  definition  of 
the  open  concept.  Thus,  many  critics  and 
estheticians  ask,  "What  is  tragedy?,"  choose 
a  class  of  samples  for  which  they  may  give 
a  true  account  of  its  common  properties, 
and  then  go  on  to  construe  this  account  of 
the  chosen  closed  class  as  a  true  definition 
or  theory  of  the  whole  open  class  of  tragedy. 
This,  I  think,  is  tTae  logical  mechanism  of 
most  of  the  so-called  theories  of  the  sub- 
concepts  of  art:  "tragedy,"  "comedy," 
"novel,"  etc.  In  effect,  this  whole  procedure, 
subtly  deceptive  as  it  is,  amounts  to  a  trans- 
formation of  correct  criteria  for  recognizing 
members  of  certain  legitimately  closed 
classes  of  works  of  art  into  recommended 
criteria  for  evaluating  any  putative  member 
of  the  class. 

The  primary  task  of  esthetics  is  not  to 
seek  a  theory  but  to  elucidate  the  concept 
of  art.  Specifically,  it  is  to  describe  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  employ  the  concept 
correctly.  Definition,  reconstruction,  pat- 
terns of  analysis  are  out  of  place  here  since 
they  distort  and  add  nothing  to  our  under- 
standing of  art.  What,  then,  is  the  logic  of 
"X  is  a  work  of  art"? 

As  we  actually  use  the  concept,  "Art" 
is  both  descriptive  (like  "chair")  and  evalu- 
ative (like  "good") ;  i.e.,  we  sometimes  say, 
"This  is  a  work  of  art,"  to  describe  some- 
thing and  we  sometimes  say  it  to  evaluate 
something.  Neither  use  surprises  anyone. 

What,  first,  is  the  logic  of  "X  is  a  work 
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of  art,"  when  it  is  a  descriptive  utterance? 
What  are  the  conditions  under  which  we 
would  be  making  such  an  utterance  cor- 
rectly?,There  are  no  necessary  and  sufficient 
conditions  but  there  are  the  strands  of 
similarity  conditions,  i.e.,  bimdles  of  proper- 
ties, none  of  which  need  be  present  l)ut  most 
of  which  are,  when  we  describe  things  as 
works  of  art.  I  shall  call  these  the  "criteria 
of  recognition"  of  works  of  art.  All  of  these 
have  served  as  the  defining  criteria  of  the 
individual  traditional  theories  of  art;  so  we 
are  already  familiar  with  them.  Thus, 
mostly,  when  we  describe  something  as  a 
work  of  art,  we  do  so  under  the  conditions 
of  there  being  present  some  sort  of  artifact, 
made  by  human  skill,  ingenuity,  and 
imagination,  which  embodies  in  its  sensuous, 
public  medium — stone,  wood,  sounds,  words, 
etc. — certain  distinguishable  elements  and 
relations.  Special  theorists  would  add  condi- 
tions like  satisfaction  of  wishes,  objectifi- 
cation  or  expression  of  emotion,  some  act 
of  empathy,  and  so  on;  but  these  latter 
conditions  seem  to  be  quite  adventitious, 
present  to  some  but  not  to  other  spectators 
when  things  are  described  as  works  of  art. 
''X  is  a  work  of  art  and  contains  no  emotion, 
expression,  act  of  empathy,  satisfaction, 
etc.,"  is  perfectly  good  sense  and  may  fre- 
quently be  true.  "X  is  a  work  of  art  and 
.  .  .  w'as  made  by  no  one,"  or  .  .  .  "exists 
only  in  the  mind  and  not  in  anj^  publicly 
observable  thing,"  or  .  .  .  "was  made  by 
accident  when  he  spilled  the  paint  on  the 
canvas,"  in  each  case  of  which  a  normal 
condition  is  denied,  are  also  sensible  and 
capable  of  being  true  in  certain  circum- 
stances. None  of  the  criteria  of  recognition 
is  a  defining  one,  either  necessary  or  suffi- 
cient, because  we  can  sometimes  assert  of 
something  that  it  is  a  work  of  art  and  go 
on  to  deny  any  one  of  these  conditions,  even 
the  one  W'hich  has  traditionally  been  taken 
to  be  basic,  namely,  that  of  being  an  arti- 
fact: Consider,  "This  piece  of  driftwood  is 
a  lovely  piece  of  sculpture."  Thus,  to  say 


of  anything  that  it  is  a  work  of  art.  i.-<  to 
commit  orif.-clf  to  the  presf-nce  of  name  of 
these  conditions.  One  would  scarcely  de- 
scribe X  as  a  work  of  art  if  X  were  not  an 
artifact,  or  a  collection  of  elements  .«*nHU- 
ously  i)resented  in  a  iiiediMin,  or  a  product 
of  human  skill,  and  so  on.  If  none  of  the 
conditions  were  present,  if  there  were  no 
criteria  present  for  recognizing  something 
as  a  work  of  art,  we  would  not  describe  it 
as  one.  But,  even  .so,  no  one  of  the.-e  or 
any  collection  of  them  is  either  nece=sar>'  or 
sufficient. 

The  elucidation  of  the  descriptive  use  of 
"Art"  creates  little  difficulty.  But  the  eluci- 
dation of  the  evaluative  use  does.  For 
many,  especially  theorists,  "This  is  a  work 
of  art"  does  more  than  describe;  it  also 
praises.  Its  conditions  of  utterance,  there- 
fore, include  certain  preferred  properties  or 
characteristics  of  art.  I  shall  call  these 
"criteria  of  evaluation."  Consider  a  typical 
example  of  this  evaluative  use,  the  view 
according  to  which  to  say  of  something 
that  it  is  a  work  of  art  is  to  imply  that  it 
is  a  successful  harmonization  of  elements. 
Many  of  the  honorific  definitions  of  art  and 
its  sub-concepts  are  of  this  form.  What  is 
at  stake  here  is  that  "Art"  is  construed 
as  an  evaluative  term  which  is  either  identi- 
fied with  its  criterion  or  justified  in  terms 
of  it.  "Art"  is  defined  in  terms  of  its  evalua- 
tive property,  e.g.,  successful  harmonization. 
On  such  a  view,  to  say  "X  is  a  work  of  art" 
is  (1)  to  say  something  which  is  taken  to 
mean  "X  is  a  successful  harmonization" 
(e.g.,  "Art  is  significant  form")  or  (2)  to 
say  something  praiseworthy  on  the  basis  of 
its  successful  harmonization.  Theorists  are 
never  clear  whether  it  is  (1)  or  CJ)  which 
is  being  put  forward.  Most  of  them,  con- 
cerned as  they  are  with  this  evaluative  use, 
formulate  (2),  i.e.,  that  feature  of  art  that 
makes  it  art  in  the  praise-sense,  and  then 
go  on  to  state  (1),  i.e.,  the  definition  of 
"Art"  in  terms  of  its  art-making  feature. 
And  this  is  clearlv  to  confuse  the  conditions 
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under  which  we  say  something  evaluatively 
with  the  meaning  of  what  we  say.  "This  is  a 
work  of  art,"  said  evaluatively,  cannot 
mean  ''This  is  a  successful  harmonization 
of  elements" — except  by  stipulation — but  at 
most  is  said  in  virtue  of  the  art -making 
property,  which  is  taken  as  a  (the)  criterion 
of  "Art,"  when  "Art"  is  employed  to  assess. 
"This  is  a  work  of  art,"  used  evaluatively, 
serves  to  praise  and  not  to  affirm  the  reason 
why  it  is  said. 

The  evaluative  use  of  "Art,"  although 
distinct  from  the  conditions  of  its  use,  re- 
lates in  a  verj'  intimate  way  to  these  condi- 
tions. For,  in  every  instance  of  "This  is 
a  work  of  art"  (used  to  praise),  what  hap- 
pens is  that  the  criterion  of  evaluation  (e.g., 
successful  harmonization)  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  concept  of  art  is  converted  into 
a  criterion  of  recognition.  This  is  why,  on 
its  evaluative  use,  "This  is  a  work  of  art" 
implies  "This  has  P,"  where  "P"  is  some 
chosen  art-making  property.  Thus,  if  one 
chooses  to  employ  "Art"  evaluatively,  as 
many  do,  so  that  "This  is  a  work  of  art  and 
not  (esthetically)  good"  makes  no  sense,  he 
uses  "Art"  in  such  a  way  that  he  refuses 
to  call  anything  a  work  of  art  unless  it  em- 
bodies his  criterion  of  excellence. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  evalua- 
tive use;  in  fact,  there  is  good  reason  for 
using  "Art"  to  praise.  But  what  cannot  be 
maintained  is  that  theories  of  the  evaluative 
use  of  "Art"  are  true  and  real  definitions 
of  the  necessary  and  sufficient  properties 
of  art.  Instead  they  are  honorific  definitions, 
pure  and  simple,  in  which  "Art"  has  been 
redefined  in  terms  of  chosen  criteria. 

But  what  makes  them — these  honorific 
definitions — so  supremely  valuable  is  not 
their  disguised  linguistic  recommendations; 
rather  it  is  the  debates  over  the  reasons  for 
changing  the  criteria  of  the  concept  of  art 
which  are  built  into  the  definitions.  In  each 
of  the  great  theories  of  art,  whether  cor- 
rectly understood  as  honorific  definitions  or 
incorrectly    accepted    as    real    definitions. 


what  is  of  the  utmost  importance  are  the 
reasons  proffered  in  the  argument  for  the 
respective  theorj^,  that  is,  the  reasons  given 
for  the  chosen  or  preferred  criterion  of 
excellence  and  evaluation.  It  is  this  peren- 
nial debate  over  these  criteria  of  evaluation 
which  makes  the  history  of  esthetic  theory 
the  important  study  it  is.  The  value  of  each 
of  the  theories  resides  in  its  attempt  to  state 
and  to  justify  certain  criteria  which  are 
either  neglected  or  distorted  by  previous 
theories.  Look  at  the  Bell-Fry  theory  again. 
Of  course,  "Art  is  significant  form"  cannot 
be  accepted  as  a  true,  real  definition  of  art; 
and  most  certainly  it  actually  functions  in 
their  esthetics  as  a  redefinition  of  art  in 
terms  of  the  chosen  condition  of  significant 
form.  But  what  gives  it  its  esthetic  im- 
portance is  what  hes  behind  the  formula: 
In  an  age  in  which  hterary  and  representa- 
tional elements  have  become  paramount  in 
painting,  return  to  the  plastic  ones  since 
these  are  indigenous  to  painting.  Thus,  the 
role  of  the  theory-  is  not  to  define  anything 
but  to  use  the  definitional  form,  almost 
epigrammatically,  to  pin-point  a  crucial 
recommendation  to  turn  our  attention  once 
again  to  the  plastic  elements  in  painting. 

Once  we,  as  philosophers,  understand 
this  distinction  between  the  formula  and 
what  hes  behind  it,  it  behooves  us  to  deal 
generously  with  the  traditional  theories  of 
art;  because  incorporated  in  every  one  of 
them  is  a  debate  over  and  argument  for 
emphasizing  or  centering  upon  some  partic- 
ular feature  of  art  which  has  been  neglected 
or  perverted.  If  we  take  the  esthetic  the- 
ories hterally,  as  we  have  seen,  they  all  fail; 
but  if  we  reconstrue  them,  in  terms  of  their 
function  and  point,  as  serious  and  argued- 
for  recommendations  to  concentrate  on  cer- 
tain criteria  of  excellence  in  art,  we  shall  see 
that  esthetic  theory  is  far  from  worthless. 
Indeed,  it  becomes  as  central  as  anything  in 
esthetics,  in  our  understanding  of  art,  for  it 
teaches  us  what  to  look  for  and  how  to  look 
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at  it  in  art.  What  is  central  and  must  be 
articulated  in  all  the  theories  are  their  de- 
bates over  the  reasons  for  excellence  in  art 
— debates  over  emotional  depth,  profound 
truths,  natural  beauty,  exactitude,  freshness 
of  treatment,  and  so  on,  as  criteria  of  eval- 
uation— the  whole  of  which  converges  on 


the  perennial  problem  of  what  makes  a 
work  of  art  good.  To  understand  the  role 
of  esthetic  theory  is  not  to  conceive  it  a« 
definition,  logically  doomed  to  failure,  but 
to  read  it  as  summaries  of  .seriouHly  made 
recommendations  to  attend  in  certain  ways 
to  certain  features  of  art. 
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Another  area  in  which  the  puzzlement  leading  to  metaphy.sical  or  ab- 
surd theories  easily  arises  is  social  thought.  Professor  Weldon  finds  that  the  chief 
reason  for  this  puzzlement  is  the  commonly  held  but  erroneous  belief  that  words 
"have"  meanings  corresponding  to  objects;  a  subsequent  further  error  is  in  believ- 
ing that  by  the  analysis  of  words  one  can  come  to  know  objects.  Words  do  not 
have  meanings,  however;  rather,  they  have  uses.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way,  to 
know  the  meaning  of  a  term  is  to  know  how  to  use  it.  Thus  accepting  Wittgen- 
stein's view  of  meaning,  Weldon  explores  political  concepts  like  state  and  democ- 
racy. His  study,  as  do  the  preceding  selections,  covers  the  rules  and  conditions 
for  the  application  of  such  concepts.  Once  these  relations  are  seen,  no  reference  in 
political  theory  to  transcendent  meanings  or  principles  is  necessary. 


THE  VOCABULARY  OF  POLITICS 


T.  D.  Weldon  (1896-  ) 


The  central  doctrine  taken  for  granted 
by  all  classical  [political]  theorists  is  .  .  . 
that  words  have  meanings  in  the  same  sort 
of  sense  as  that  in  which  children  have 
parents.  Thus,  if  little  Willie  was  deposited 
in  a  telephone  booth  at  an  early  age,  no- 
body may  know  who  his  parents  are,  but  it 
is  certain  that  he  had  parents,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible to  start  an  enquiry  with  a  view  to 
discovering  their  identity.  This  may  well  be 
wholly  or  partially  unsuccessful.  The  evi- 
dence may  be  lost  or  the  detectives  may  not 
be  clever  enough  to  discover  it  or  to  see  the 

The  selection  is  from  T.  D.  Weldon,  The 
Vocohulary  of  Politics  (Harmondsworth: 
Penguin  Books,  Ltd.,  1953),  pp.  17-20,  46-50. 
and  97-101.  Used  by  permission  of  the  pub- 
lisher. 


relevance  of  it.  Nevertheless  this  is  the  kind 
of  enquiry  we  know  well  enough  how  to 
conduct,  and  so  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  if  words  and  especially  nouns  always 
have  meanings,  we  should,  if  we  are  perti- 
nacious and  fairly  clever,  usually  be  able  to 
unearth  those  meanings. 

But  why  should  this  supposition  have 
been  made?  To  answer  this  would  require 
an  exiiensive  enquiry  into  anthropology 
since  the  supposition  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  Greeks  but  was  ver>-  widely 
spread.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  civilization  names  tended  to 
have  magical  significance.  One  acquired 
power  over  a  person  by  ferreting  out  his 
true  name,  earthly  and  heavenly  names 
were  different,  Lohengrin  and  other  heroes 
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were  forbidden  to  di^^close  their  names,  and 
the  true  names  of  gods  were  not  to  be 
spoken  except  by  priests  as  part  of  a  ritual. 
In  this  sort  of  atmosphere  (and  early  Greek 
philosophy  was  very  closely  connected  with 
religious  mysticism)  it  is  natural  enough  to 
ask  for  the  true  name  of  a  person  or  a  thing, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  reverse  the  order  of 
the  enquiry.  One  may  know  a  name  or  a 
title,  but  not  the  person  to  whom  it  refers. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  psycho- 
logical origin  of  this  type  of  belief,  it  is  now 
clear  that  it  was  erroneous.  Admittedly  it 
was  valuable  as  a  starting  point  since  it 
directed  attention  to  the  importance  of  lan- 
guage as  an  object  of  study  and  so  gave  logi- 
cal analysis  a  beginning.  It  was  dangerously 
misleading  because  it  led  insensibly  to  the 
further  assumption  that  the  analysis  of 
words  and  logical  forms  could  by  itself  pro- 
vide information  about  matter  of  fact. 
Thinking  by  itself  without  any  observation 
or  consideration  of  instances  seemed  capable 
of  finding  out  the  true  meanings  of  words, 
and  this  process  in  some  indefinable  way 
w^as  held  to  give  information  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  relations  of  the  things  to  which 
words  referred.  The  application  of  this  to 
political  enquiries  is  almost  painfully  evi- 
dent. It  is  that  we  must  begin  by  asking  for 
the  meanings  of  "justice,"  "freedom,"  "au- 
thority," and  similar  words,  and  that,  when 
we  have  discovered  what  these  meanings 
are,  we  shall  be  qualified  to  pronounce  on 
whether  Communism  is  to  be  praised  or 
condemned. 

The  enquiry,  however,  is  doomed  to 
sterility  because  words  do  not  have  mean- 
ings in  the  required  sense  at  all;  they  sim- 
ply have  uses.  There  is  nothing  divine  or 
magical  about  "justice"  or  "freedom";  they 
are  only  part  of  the  verbal  apparatus  we 
make  use  of  for  describing  and  criticizing 
certain  types  of  human  conduct.  They  are 
not  the  names  of  Ideas  or  archetypes  of 
which  honest  transactions  and  fearless  let- 
ters to  the  newspapers  are  more  or  less 


imperfect  copies  or  expressions,  for  they  are 
not  the  names  of  anything.  To  know  their 
meaning  is  to  know  how  to  use  them  cor- 
rectly, that  is,  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  gen- 
erally intelligible,  in  ordinary  and  technical 
discourse,  and  there  is  nothing  more  lurking 
behind  them  which  you  might  discover  if 
only  you  had  some  special  qualifications  as 
a  member  of  the  philosophical  C.I.D.  This  is 
a  very  dogmatic  statement.  I  shall  do  some- 
thing to  elucidate  and  to  justify  it  in  what 
follows,  but  those  who  rightly  feel  the  need 
for  further  discussion  must  pursue  the  ques- 
tion in  books  on  logic. 

This  radical  misunderstanding  as  to  the 
meanings  of  words  has  given  rise  to  a  whole 
family  of  philosophical  illusions  which  make 
up  the  greater  part  of  what  is  known  as 
"metaphysics."  .  .  . 

The  confident  and  uncritical  way  in 
which  "the  State"  is  used  by  many  modern 
writers  suggests  that  "State"  is  the  same 
sort  of  word  as  "water,"  "mountain,"  or 
"sun."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  when 
Cicero  wrote  "aqua,"  "mons,"  or  "sol,"  he 
was  referring  to  things  indistinguishable  for 
practical  purposes  from  those  to  which  we 
refer  by  "water,"  "mountain,"  and  "sun." 
But  "State"  is  not  in  the  same  way  equiv- 
alent to  "res  publica"  or  "civitas."  Human 
institutions,  as  we  have  noted  in  considering 
"own"  and  "owe,"  change  more  rapidly  and 
radically  than  physical  objects. 

"State"  as  might  be  expected  on  histori- 
cal grounds  is  not  even  a  very  old  word  in 
English.  It  dates,  as  far  as  the  usage  in 
which  we  are  interested  is  concerned,  only 
from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  then  sometimes  stands  for  what  we  now 
call  "the  Government"  or  "the  rulers,"  the 
modern  Marxist  use  as  will  appear  later, 
and  sometimes,  less  precisely,  it  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  "commonwealth"  or  "polity." 
In  the  second  of  these  uses  it  inherits  a  good 
many  associations,  some  of  them  mystical 
or  supernatural  from  the  Greek  "Polis"  and 
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"Politeia"  as  well  as  from  the  Roman  "Res 
publica"  and  the  medieval  "Empire"  and 
"Monarchy."  It  is  only  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  that  it  acquires 
technical  or  semi-technical  status  as  a  legal 
and  political  term. 

These  are  elementary  points,  but  it  is 
wise  to  bear  them  in  mind  since  much  of  the 
apparent  obscurity  and  real  confusion  in- 
volved in  questions  about  the  State  occur 
only  because  they  are  neglected  in  the 
search  for  real  meanings. 

Today,  however,  we  all  know  how  to  use 
"the  State"  in  ordinary  speech.  The  U.S.S.R. 
is  certainly  a  State.  So  is  Switzerland.  Sur- 
rey is  certaintly  not  a  State.  Nor  is  U.N.O. 
But  there  are  cases  in  which  we  are  liable  to 
become  uncertain.  Is  Liechtenstein  a  State? 
or  New  York?  There  is  nothing  mystifying 
about  this  uncertainty,  and  we  know  how  to 
remove  it.  International  lawyers  have  cre- 
ated a  technical  usage  for  "State"  and  have 
elaborated  tests  for  deciding  whether  a  par- 
ticular association  belongs  to  this  class.  "Is 
Liechtenstein  a  State?"  is  just  like  "Is  the 
whale  a  fish?"  The  correct  answer  in  both 
cases  is  to  be  found  in  books  of  reference. 
What  then  does  it  mean  to  say  "I  don't 
think  Liechtenstein  is  really  a  State"  or  "I 
don't  think  the  whale  is  really  a  fish"?  I 
may  mean  either  of  two  things.  (1)  That  it 
does  not  satisfy  the  tests.  The  definition 
says  that  the  term  "State"  or  "fish"  should 
be  used  if  and  only  if  certain  tests  are 
passed.  In  the  case  of  "State"  the  lawyers 
say  these  are  independence,  geographical 
definition,  some  standards  of  organization 
and  so  on,  and  it  may  be  that  Liechtenstein 
fails  to  pass  some  of  them.  In  the  case  of 
"fish"  the  biologists  say  they  are  coldness 
of  blood  and  so  on,  and  the  whale  does  fail 
to  pass  some  of  these.  Provided  the  techni- 
cal terms  are  devised  with  reasonable  skill 
and  care,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  sort 
of  case.  If  they  are  not,  what  is  needed  is  a 
conference  of  experts  or  a  recognized  court 
of   some   kind   to   settle   the   matter.    (2) 


Verbal  usage  may  not  be  in  di>piite,  but  I 
may  be  suggesting  that  it  is  inconvenient  or 
misleading.  I  may  agree  that  Liechtenstein 

passes  the  test  but  con.-ider  that  it  differe 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  in  such  important  ways 
that  it  is  confusing  to  locate  both  of  them 
in  the  same  class.  This  is  the  .same  sort  of 
thing  as  to  say  "A  tortoise  isn't  really  an 
insect,  even  though  it  may  be  classified  in 
that  way  by  the  Railway  Company." 
"State"  then  has  a  vague  but  convenient 
ordinary  use  and  a  precise,  technical,  legal 
use.  Has  it  any  other  use  which  can  be 
called  philosophical?  I  do  not  think  it  has. 
With  some  reservation  which  will  appear 
when  the  ideaUst  theory  of  the  State  is  un- 
der discussion  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the 
relevant  phenomena  can  be  fully  described 
without  further  complication. 

There  are,  however,  two  points  which 
need  to  be  cleared  up  if  this  account  is  to 
be  acceptable.  First  there  are  what  I  have 
called  the  mystical  overtones.  It  is  undeni- 
able that  from  the  days  of  Greece  onwards 
States  have  tended  to  be  personified.  Their 
names  have  often  been  linked  with  those  of 
deities  and  their  rulers  have  been  credited 
with  di\'ine  or  semi-divine  sanctity  and 
power.  It  remained  for  some  writers  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  to  deify 
the  State  itself,  that  is  to  pretend  that 
"Britain"  or  "Gross-Deutschland"  is  the 
name  of  a  kind  of  supernatural  person  with 
superhuman  attributes.  This  pretense  was 
dangerously  misleading  and  in  so  far  as  it  is 
still  an  ingredient  in  the  popular  use  of 
"the  State"  it  should  be  abandoned  in  the 
same  way  that  the  magical  ingredients  in 
"fife,"  "force,"  and  "matter"  have  now  been 
abandoned.  Even  as  metaphors  they  are  un- 
safe and  we  are  much  better  ofi"  without 
them. 

The  second  point  is  more  imponant.  It 
is  often  argued  that  "State"  is  not  merely  a 
tenn  standing  for  one  type  of  association 
but  also  that  this  one  type  of  association  is 
unique  and  not  at  all  hke  cricket   clubs, 
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trade  unions,  or  even  Churches.  Many  rea- 
sons have  been  advanced  for  maintaining 
this,  but  only  three  of  them  have  sufficient 
plausibiUty  to  deserve  attention.  The  first 
is  that  of  involuntary  membership.  It  is 
argued  that  if  I  do  not  like  my  cricket  club 
or  my  trade  union  or  even  my  Church,  I  can 
resign  from  it  and  join  a  different  one.  But 
I  cannot  escape  from  my  State  in  this  way. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  very  little  in  this. 
At  most  there  is  a  difference  of  degree,  and 
even  this  is  difficult  to  establish  at  all  firmly. 
Resigning  from  any  institution  involves 
some  inconvenience.  This  is  usually  minimal 
in  cricket  clubs  and  very  considerable  in 
trade  unions.  In  the  case  of  Churches  it  has 
sometimes  been  lethal.  But  to  say  that  one 
cannot  escape  from  one's  State  is  simply  un- 
true. Normally  emigration  is  possible, 
though  it  is  sometimes  so  difficult  as  to  be 
practically  out  of  the  question.  But  there  is 
always  suicide,  and  it  is  not  in  these  days 
so  very  uncommon. 

The  second  argument  which  is  also  un- 
convincing is  that  the  State  is  concerned 
with  the  whole  of  our  fives  whereas  other 
associations  concern  only  part  of  them.  But 
even  if  this  is  true,  does  it  matter  ?  It  is  not 
true  except  in  a  rather  trivial  sense.  In  mod- 
ern times  we  tend  to  be  bothered  a  good 
deal  by  State  regulations.  People  do  some- 
times shoot  themselves  to  avoid  filling  in 
any  more  forms  for  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture. They  are  not,  however,  a  very  sub- 
stantial minority  and  most  of  us  are  fittle 
worried  by  the  omnipresence  of  the  State. 
It  is  equally  trivial  to  say  that  the  State 
makes  culture  or  "the  good  life"  possible. 
Perhaps  it  is  more  important  in  this  respect 
than  other  types  of  association,  but  this  is 
highly  dubitable.  It  looks  plausible  only  if 
"State"  is  defined  so  widely  as  to  embrace 
all  types  of  association.  Finally  it  may  be 
maintained  that  the  State  is  quafitatively 
different  or  of  a  different  order  from  other 
types  of  association  since  it  determines  their 
legality  and  therefore  makes  it  possible  for 


them  to  exist  at  all.  This  has  force  only  if 
we  fail  to  distinguish  between  legal  and 
factual  existence.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
the  Roman  Cathofic  Church  or  the  Com- 
munist Party  could  be  abofished  in  this 
country  bj'^  legislation,  but  there  is  another 
and  much  more  important  one  in  which 
they  could  not.  The  legal  non-existence  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  Tsarist  Russia  did 
not  prevent  the  Bolshevist  Revolution  of 
1917. 

In  fact  I  think  these  poor  reasons  are 
adduced  because  of  an  unconscious  addic- 
tion to  the  mystical  residue.  It  is  felt  that 
"State"  ought  to  designate  something  dif- 
ferent in  kind  from  cricket  clubs  and  trade 
unions.  Hence  an  effort  is  made  to  show 
that  Britain  and  the  rest  really  do  have 
something  which  other  types  of  association 
do  not  have.  The  attempt  seems  to  me  to  be 
unnecessary  and  unsuccessful. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  however  that 
while  "State"  is  the  word  for  one  association 
among  others,  "Society"  or  "the  Commu- 
nity" stand  for  something  different.  It  is  in 
this  something  that  we  find  wholes  which 
are  more  than  the  sums  of  their  parts 
(whatever  that  is  supposed  to  mean)  super- 
persons,  transcendent  unities,  and  so  on. 
There  really  is  a  difference  between  "State" 
and  "Society,"  but  it  is  not  philosophically 
important  and  not  at  all  what  the  expon- 
ents of  Social  Solidarity  would  like  it  to  be. 
"Society"  is  used  to  stand  for  something 
less  organized  than  an  association.  We  talk 
more  here  of  customs,  habits,  and  traditions 
and  less  of  rights,  laws,  and  obligations.  The 
position  is  not  yet  formalized  and  the  rela- 
tions between  individuals  are  not  clearly 
defined.  But  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  line 
to  be  drawn,  as  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
in  ordinary  speech  "association"  and  "so- 
ciety" are  interchangeable  words.  It  is  per- 
haps convenient  to  make  a  technical  distinc- 
tion of  this  kind  between  less  and  more 
highly  organized  groups  of  people,  but  there 
seems  to  be  nothing  more  to  it  than  that. 
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We  do  not  need  the  fiction  of  a  social  con- 
tract to  explain  the  transition  from  society 
to  State.  .  .  . 

The  metaphysical  foundations  of  democ- 
racy then  are  roughly  these:  (1)  human 
beings  as  such  ought  to  be  respected  be- 
cause they  are  endowed  with  Reason;  (2) 
they  are  bound  only  by  laws  of  their  own 
making,  and  to  be  bound  l)y  such  laws  is 
to  be  free;  (3)  Reason  provides  them  with 
a  test  by  which  they  can  satisfy  themselves 
of  the  appropriateness  or  otherwise  of  pro- 
posed or  actual  laws;  (4)  the  test  is  whether 
these  laws  would  be  acceptable  to  a  com- 
munity of  completely  rational  beings.  I  do 
not  suggest  that  democratic  writers  and 
thinkers  have  all  been  as  metaphysical  as 
that,  but  I  believe  that  their  proofs  will  not 
work  unless  these  or  very  similar  premises 
are  accepted. 

What  we  really  want  to  know  however 
is  what  is  the  use  of  all  this.  Suppose  we 
could  accept  the  premises  and  the  reason- 
ings, should  we  be  any  better  off?  I  think 
that  we  should  not.  The  objection  to  this 
sort  of  argument  is  not  merely  that  it  de- 
pends for  its  force  on  the  fallacious  assump- 
tions considered  in  Chapter  2,^  but  that  the 
conclusions  to  which  it  leads  are  either 
vacuous  or  highly  disputable  and  not  at  all 
self-evident.  The  position  is  not  that  the 
statements  which  go  to  make  up  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  democracy  are  false  or 
that  the  basic  rules  of  democratic  legislation 
are  bad.  It  is  that  we  are  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  what  we  have  to  do  with  here  are 
statements  or  rules  at  all.  Admittedly  "All 
men  are  created  free  and  equal"  looks  like  a 
statement  and  "Men  are  always  to  be 
treated  as  ends  and  never  as  means"  looks 
like  the  formulation  of  a  rule.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  therefore  that  we  have  here 
fundamental  rules  from  which  others  can 

[iWeldon  here  refers  to  errors  arising  from 
the  misuse  of  language,  some  of  which  are 
discussed  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  selec- 
tion. Ed.] 


be  deduced.  If  this  were  ho  "founfiationH" 
would  \>e  a  Buitable  word  for  df-rcribing 
them.  But  it  is  not  bo.  Nothing  followH  from 
these  high  abstraction.s,  or  if  you  like  any- 
thing does.  They  are  not  concerned  with 
actual  people  but  with  "real"  or  rnetaphyfei- 
cal  ones.  By  them.selves  they  tell  u<  nothing 
whatever  about  how  to  deal  with  pri.sonen; 
of  war,  criminals,  or  ta-xi-driverg.  We  can 
derive  no  actual  law  from  them  and  ap- 
praise no  actual  law  by  means  of  them.  That 
is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  as  founda- 
tions they  are  useless.  They  do  not  and  can- 
not do  what  they  purport  to  do,  that  is, 
serve  as  axioms  from  which  practical  con- 
clusions can  be  derived. 

Their  function  is  quite  a  different  one. 
They  are  much  more  like  the  model  Bye- 
Laws  which  are  issued  by  the  Home  Office 
to  guide  subordinate  legislative  bodies,  or 
like  forms  which  require  to  be  filled  in  be- 
fore they  give  any  information.  It  i^  easy  to 
see  that  this  is  in  fact  the  way  in  which 
they  work.  Take  for  example  the  well-known 
clause  in  the  XlVth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  "nor  shall 
any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  hb- 
erty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  its  laws." 
This  looks  hke,  and  is  often  taken  as  being, 
the  statement  of  a  fundamental  democratic 
principle.  But  what  exactly  does  it  mean? 
As  it  stands  the  answer  is  "Nothing."  It  is 
a  formula  which  has  no  apphcation  until 
the  variables  which  it  contains  are  replaced 
by  actual  values.  We  do  not  even  know 
what  kind  of  values  it  will  accept.  When  it 
was  passed  nobody  supposed  that  it  pro- 
tected legal  persons  as  well  as  actual  ones. 
It  was  not  intended  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  big  corporations  nor  need  it  have  done 
so.  But  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  it 
did,  i.  e.,  that  the  names  of  corporations 
could  be  used  to  fill  one  of  the  blanks. 

So  these  basic  principles  do  not,  as  their 
formulators  hoped  they  would,  make  arbi- 
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trariness  impossible.  They  simply  transfer 
it  from  the  monarch  to  whatever  body  is 
empowered  to  interpret  them.  And  "inter- 
pret" means  "decide  how  the  blanks  can  be 
filled  in."  There  are  not  two  types  of  law, 
namely  fundamental  law  and  derived  or 
positive  law,  of  which  the  second  is  a  copy, 
reflection,  or  expression  of  the  first.  The  mis- 
take which  is  made  by  those  who  have  sup- 
posed that  there  are  may  be  illustrated  in 
this  wa5^ 

There  are  rules  of  Association  Football, 
Rugby  Football,  Northern  League,  Ameri- 
can Football,  Seven-a-side,  and  perhaps  of 
other  kinds  of  football  as  well.  It  would  be 
possible  to  take  all  these  and  construct  a 
sort  of  schema  or  form  which  would  cover 
all  of  them  if  the  blanks  in  it  were  suitably 
filled  up.  One  might  even  verbalize  the  re- 
sult, though  it  would  be  rather  awkward  to 
do,  and  say  "Football  is  played  by  two 
sides,  each  consisting  of  a  specified  number 
of  players  on  a  field  of  limited  dimensions" 
and  so  on.  The  result  might  be  described  as 
the  fundamental  rules  of  football,  but  this 
would  not  be  a  happy  description,  since  you 
could  not  discover  the  laws  of  any  actual 
game  by  reasoning  from  it.  You  would  how- 
ever gain  some  information  about  the  use 
of  the  word  "football,"  and  be  able  say  with 
confidence  when  taken  to  watch  a  game  of 
cricket  "They  are  not  playing  football." 
That  is  about  as  much  as  can  be  done  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy.  A 
great  many  very  dubious  proceedings  can 
easily  be  reconciled  with  them  by  means  of 
suitable  definitions.  But  there  does  come  a 
point  at  which  one  can  say  with  consider- 
able confidence  "I  don't  think  that  regime 
could  be  described  as  democratic  in  the  or- 
dinary meaning  of  the  term." 

It  must  be  repeated  however  that  by  no 
means  all  writers  about  democracy  have 
made  this  mistake.  Many  have  recognized 
that  it  is  right  to  obey  the  law  on  nearly  all 
occasions  and  wrong  to  torture  people  in 
concentration     camps.     And     they     have 


avoided  asking  the  further  and  mistaken 
questions  "Why  is  it  wrong?"  "What  makes 
it  wrong?"  It  is  only  when  these  questions 
are  asked  and  no  straight for^vard  factual 
answers  to  them  are  discoverable  that  the 
plunge  into  democratic  metaphysics  is  taken 
and  found  in  the  end  to  be  of  no  assistance. 
It  is  pointless  to  invent  an  axiom  that  men 
ought  always  to  be  treated  as  ends  in  them- 
selves in  order  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
"It  was  wicked  to  send  people  to  Belsen  or 
Buchenwald,"  for  this  is  not  the  sort  of 
statement  which  requires  or  admits  of  dem- 
onstration. 

Yet  when  all  is  said  and  done  it  may 
fairly  be  claimed  that  the  metaphysics  of 
democracy  unlike  those  of  the  rival  ideolo- 
gies has  done  a  great  deal  more  good  than 
harm.  Although  it  proves  nothing,  the  be- 
lief that  it  does  prove  something  has  at  least 
tended  to  encourage  humane  rather  than 
brutal  conduct.  It  is  true  that  human  beings 
are  very  important,  but  they  are  not  im- 
portant because  they  are  possessed  of  Rea- 
son or  because  God  created  them  or  because 
of  anything  else.  "Because"  is  out  of  place  in 
this  context.  The  chief  reason  why  philos- 
ophers have  tried  so  hard  to  insert  it  is  that 
they  have  been  alarmed  by  a  demon  called 
"Subjectivism"  and  have  sought  to  exorcise 
it  in  this  way;  but  .  .  .  this  demon  is  illusory, 
and  if  he  were  not  he  could  not  be  dis- 
posed of  by  any  metaphysical  argument 
about  foundations.  Unfortunately  the  al- 
ternative foundations  of  politics  which  will 
now  be  considered,  though  they  are  theo- 
retically as  valueless,  have  been  practically 
far  more  deleterious  than  any  variety  of 
the  democratic  mythology  has  ever  been. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  criticisms  of 
democratic  foundations  are  out  of  date. 
They  are  relevant  to  the  theories  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries, 
but  nobody  nowadays  talks  about  the  rights 
of  man  or  the  supremacy  of  Reason.  In 
modern  terminology  the  foundations  of 
democracy  are  representative  government, 
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universal  suffrage,  social  equality,  and,  of 
course,  the  Rule  of  Law.  The  precise  mean- 
ing of  such  claims  as  this  is  not  very  clear. 
They  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the 
formulation  of  tests  by  which  we  can  decide 
whether  the  tenn  "democracy"  is  being  cor- 
rectly used  or  not,  and  if  this  is  the  case 
they  are  only  of  linguistic  interest.  But  if 
more  than  this  is  meant,  the  arguments  al- 
ready advanced  against  the  earlier  state- 


ments of  democratic  foundation.^  .still  apply 
to  them.  They  are  either  vacuou-s  or,  if  they 
are  made  sjjecific  ]>y  being  given  a  definite 
context  (England  or  the  U..S..S.K.  in  lOo'ij, 
their  rationality  or  advi.«ability  in  a  matter 
of  discussion  and  controversy  in  which  em- 
pirical arguments  are  highly  relevant.  There 
is  then  nothing  sacrosanct  about  them  and 
it  is  inappropriate  to  describe  them  as  foun- 
dations. 


7  /  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SCIENCE 

A  frequent  puzzle  to  the  young  student  of  science  is  how  the  scientific 
world  about  which  he  is  learning  is  related  to  the  everyday  world  of  his  experience. 
Often  this  puzzle  leads  him  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  two  worlds,  one 
real,  the  other  appearance.  The  removal  of  the  puzzle  is  Professor  Kyle's  concern 
in  the  following  selection.  He  warns  us  first  about  the  words  "science"  and 
"world,"  in  a  sense  deflating  them  and  cautioning  us  in  our  use  of  them.  He  then 
proceeds  to  elucidate  and  clarify  the  logical  pattern  that  gives  rise  to  the  problem 
of  "two  worlds,"  doing  so  through  an  extended  analogy  between  science  and  an 
auditor's  balance  sheet.  The  auditor,  Ryle  says,  gives  information  by  exhibiting 
relations  among  things,  not  by  giving  a  rival  description  of  them.  So  too,  the  sci- 
entist does  not  give  a  rival  description  of  things  such  as  would  make  his  world  real 
and  the  everyday  world  appearance.  Rather,  the  scientist,  the  poet,  and  the  the- 
ologian produce  compatible  pictures  of  the  same  "world" — even  though  they  have 
different  businesses  to  perform — and  they  do  not  give  conflicting  answers  to  the 
same  questions.  This  point,  Ryle  concludes,  is  likely  to  be  forgotten  if  we  fail  to 
note  the  "smothering"  effect  of  words  like  depict,  describe,  and  explain. 


SCIENCE  AND  ORDINARY  LANGUAGE 
Gilbert  Ryle  (1900-  ) 


We  often  worry  ourselves  about  the  re- 
lations between  what  we  call  "the  world  of 
science"  and  "the  world  of  real  Hfe"  or  "the 
world  of  common  sense."  Sometimes  we  are 
even  encouraged  to  worry  about  the  rela- 

The  selection  is  from  Gilbert  Ryle,  Dilemmas, 
Chapter  V,  'The  World  of  Science  and  the 
Everyday  World"  (Cambridge:  University 
Press,  1954),  pp.  68-81,  with  omissions.  Used 
by  permission  of  the  publisher. 


tions  between  "the  desk  of  physics"  and  the 
desk  on  which  we  write. 

When  we  are  in  a  certain  intellectual 
mood,  we  seem  to  find  clashes  between  the 
things  that  scientists  tell  us  about  our 
furniture,  clothes  and  limbs  and  the  things 
that  we  tell  about  them.  We  are  apt  to  ex- 
press these  felt  rivalries  by  saying  that  the 
world  whose  parts  and  members  are  de- 
scribed by  scientists  is  different  from  the 
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world  whose  parts  and  members  we  describe 
ourselves,  and  yet,  since  there  can  be  only 
one  world,  one  of  these  seeming  worlds 
must  be  a  dummy-world.  Moreover,  as  no 
one  nowadays  is  hardy  enough  to  say  "Bo" 
to  science,  it  must  be  the  world  that  we  our- 
selves describe  which  is  the  dummy- 
world.  .  .  . 

As  a  preface  to  the  serious  part  of  the 
argument  I  want  to  deflate  two  over- 
inflated  ideas,  from  which  derives  not  the 
cogency  but  some  of  the  persuasiveness  of 
the  argument  for  the  irreconcilability  of  the 
world  of  science  with  the  everyday  world. 
One  is  the  idea  of  science,  the  other  that  of 
world. 

(a)  There  is  no  such  animal  as  "Sci- 
ence." There  are  scores  of  sciences.  Most  of 
these  sciences  are  such  that  acquaintance- 
ship with  them  or,  what  is  even  more  cap- 
tivating, hearsay  knowledge  about  them  has 
not  the  shghtest  tendency  to  make  us  con- 
trast their  world  with  the  everyday  world. 
Philology  is  a  science,  but  not  even  popular- 
izations of  its  discoveries  would  make  any- 
one feel  that  the  world  of  philology  cannot 
be  accommodated  by  the  world  of  familiar 
people,  things  and  happenings.  Let  philol- 
ogists discover  everything  discoverable 
about  the  structures  and  origins  of  the  ex- 
pressions that  we  use;  yet  their  discoveries 
have  no  tendency  to  make  us  write  off  as 
mere  dummies  the  expressions  that  we  use 
and  that  philologists  also  use.  The  sole 
dividedness  of  mind  that  is  induced  in  us 
by  learning  any  of  the  lessons  of  philology 
is  akin  to  that  which  we  sometimes  experi- 
ence when  told,  say,  that  our  old,  familiar 
paper-weight  was  once  an  axe-head  used  by 
a  prehistoric  warrior.  Something  utterly  or- 
dinary becomes  also,  just  for  the  moment, 
charged  with  history.  A  mere  paper-weight 
becomes  also,  just  for  the  moment,  a  death- 
dealing  weapon.  But  that  is  all. 

Nor  do  most  of  the  other  sciences  give 
us  the  feeling  that  we  live  our  daily  hves 
in  a  bubble-world.  Botanists,  entomologists, 


meteorologists,  and  geologists  do  not  seem 
to  threaten  the  walls,  floors  and  ceihngs  of 
our  common  dwelling-place.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  seem  to  increase  the  quantity 
and  improve  the  arrangement  of  its  furni- 
ture. Nor  even,  as  might  be  supposed,  do  all 
branches  of  physical  science  engender  in  us 
the  idea  that  our  everyday  world  is  a 
dummy-world.  The  discoveries  and  theories 
of  astronomers  and  astro-physicists  may 
make  us  feel  that  the  earth  is  very  small, 
but  only  by  making  us  feel  that  the  heavens 
are  very  big.  The  gnawing  suspicion  that 
both  the  terrestrial  and  the  super-terrestrial 
alike  are  merely  painted  stage-canvas  is  not 
begotten  by  even  hearsay  knowledge  of  the 
physics  of  the  immense.  It  is  not  begotten, 
either,  by  hearsay  knowledge  of  the  physics 
of  the  middle-sized.  The  theory  of  the  pen- 
dulum, the  cannon-ball,  the  water-pump, 
the  fulcrum,  the  balloon  and  the  steam- 
engine  does  not  by  itself  drive  us  to  vote 
between  the  everyday  world  and  the  so- 
called  world  of  science.  Even  the  compara- 
tively minute  can  be  accommodated  by  us 
without  theoretical  heart-searchings  in  our 
everyday  world.  Pollen-grains,  frost-crystals 
and  bacteria,  though  revealed  only  through 
the  microscope,  do  not  by  themselves  make 
us  doubt  whether  middle-sized  and  immense 
things  may  not  belong  where  rainbows  and 
mirages  or  even  dreams  belong.  We  always 
knew  that  there  were  things  too  small  to  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye;  the  magnifying- 
glass  and  the  microscope  have  surprised  us 
not  by  establishing  their  existence  but  by 
disclosing  their  variety  and,  in  some  cases, 
their  importance. 

No,  there  are,  I  think,  two  branches  of 
science  which,  especially  when  in  collusion 
with  one  another,  produce  what  I  may  de- 
scribe as  the  "poison-pen  effect,"  the  effect 
of  half-persuading  us  that  our  best  friends 
are  really  our  worst  enemies.  One  is  the 
physical  theory  of  the  ultimate  elements  of 
matter;  the  other  is  that  one  wing  of  human 
physiology  which  investigates  the  mecha- 
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nism  and  functioning  of  our  organs  of  per- 
ception. I  do  not  think  it  makes  much 
difference  to  the  issue  whether  these  ulti- 
mate elements  of  matter  arc  described  as 
the  Greek  atomists  described  them  or  as  the 
twentieth-century  nuclear  physicist  de- 
scribes them.  Nor  do  I  think  that  it  makes 
much  difference  whether  we  consider  old- 
fashioned  guesses  or  recent  conclusive  dis- 
coveries about  the  mechanism  of  perception. 
The  upsetting  moral  drawn  by  Epicurus, 
Galileo,  Sydenham  and  Locke  is  precisely 
that  drawn  by  Eddington,  Sherrington  and 
Russell.  The  fact  that  this  upsetting  moral 
was  once  drawn  from  a  piece  of  speculation 
and  is  now  drawn  from  well-established 
scientific  theory  makes  no  difference.  The 
moral  drawn  is  not  a  piece  of  good  science 
now,  and  it  was  not  a  piece  of  bad  science 
then. 

So  the  so-called  world  of  science  which, 
we  gather,  has  the  title  to  replace  our  ev- 
eryday world  is,  I  suggest,  the  world  not  of 
science  in  general  but  of  atomic  and  sub- 
atomic physics  in  particular,  enhanced  by 
some  slightly  incongruous  appendages  bor- 
rowed from  one  branch  of  neuro-physiology. 
(b)  The  other  idea  which  needs  prefatory 
deflation  is  that  of  world.  When  we  hear 
that  there  is  a  grave  disparity  between  our 
everyday  world  and  the  world  of  science  or, 
a  little  more  specifically,  the  world  of  one 
wing  of  physical  science,  it  is  difficult  for 
us  to  shake  off  the  impression  that  there 
are  some  physicists  who  by  dint  of  their 
experiments,  calculations  and  theorizing 
have  qualified  themselves  to  tell  us  every- 
thing that  is  really  important  about  the 
cosmos,  whatever  that  may  be.  Where  the- 
ologians used  to  be  the  people  to  tell  us 
about  the  creation  and  management  of  the 
cosmos,  now  these  physicists  are  the  experts 
— for  all  that  in  the  articles  and  books  that 
they  write  for  their  colleagues  and  pupils 
the  word  "world"  seldom  occurs,  and  the 
grand  word  "cosmos,"  I  hope,  never  occurs. 
There  is  some  risk  of  a  purely  verbal  mud- 


dle here.  Wo  know  that  a  lot  of  people  are 
interested  in  poultry  and  would  not  be  gur- 
prised  to  find  in  existence  a  periodical  called 
"The  Poultry  World."  Here  the  word 
"world"  is  not  used  as  theologians  u^e  it. 
It  is  a  collective  noun  used  to  label  tot^ether 
all  matters  pertaining  to  poultr>'-kfeping. 
It  could  be  paraphrased  by  "field"  or 
"sphere  of  interest"  or  "province."  In  this 
use  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  vendetta 
between  the  poultry  world  and  the  Chris- 
tian world,  since,  while  "world"  could  be 
paraphrased  by  "cosmos"  in  the  phrase 
"Christian  world,"  it  could  not  be  so  para- 
phrased in  the  other. 

It  is  obviously  quite  innocuous  to  spjeak 
of  the  physicist's  world,  if  we  do  so  in  the 
way  in  which  we  speak  of  the  poultr>'- 
keeper's  world  or  the  entertainment  world. 
We  could  correspondingly  speak  of  the  bac- 
teriologist's world  and  the  marine  zoologist's 
world.  In  this  use  there  is  no  connotation 
of  cosmic  authority,  for  the  word  "world" 
in  this  use  does  not  mean  "the  world"  or 
"the  cosmos."  On  the  contrary-,  it  means  the 
department  of  interests  which  physicists' 
interests  constitute. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  stor\-.  For 
while  there  are  hosts  of  interests,  scientific, 
political,  artistic,  etc.,  from  which  the  in- 
terests peculiar  to  physicists  are  distin- 
guished, while,  that  is,  there  are  hosts  of 
provinces  of  interest,  which  are  different 
from  without  being  rivals  of  the  physicist's 
province,  there  remains  an  important  re- 
spect in  which  the  subject  matters  of  funda- 
mental physical  theon,-  do  comprehend  or 
cover  the  subject  matters  of  all  the  other 
natural  sciences.  The  specimens  collected  by 
the  marine  biologist,  though  of  no  special 
interest  to  the  physical  theorist,  are  still,  in 
an  indirect  way,  specimens  of  what  he  is 
specially  interested  in.  So  too  are  the  objects 
studied  by  the  geologist,  the  mycologist  and 
the  philatelist.  There  is  nothing  that  any 
natural  scientist  studies  of  which  the  truths 
of  physics  are  not  true;  and  from  this  it 
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is  tempting  to  infer  that  the  physicist  is 
therefore  talking  about  everything,  and  so 
that  he  is,  after  all,  talking  about  the  cos- 
mos. So,  after  all,  the  cosmos  must  be  de- 
scribed only  in  his  terms,  and  can  only  be 
misdescribed  in  the  terms  of  any  of  these 
other  more  special  sciences  or,  more  glar- 
ingly, in  theological  terms,  or  most  glaringly 
of  all,  in  the  terms  of  everyday  conversa- 
tion. .  .  . 

I  am  now  going  to  try  to  bring  out  the 
underlying  logical  pattern  of  the  view  that 
the  truths  of  physical  theory  leave  no  room 
for  the  truths  of  daily  life,  and  this  I  do  by 
means  of  a  long-drawn  out  analogy  with 
which  I  hope  you  will  bear  for  some  little 
time.  An  undergraduate  member  of  a  college 
is  one  day  permitted  to  inspect  the  college 
accounts  and  to  discuss  them  with  the  audi- 
tor. He  hears  that  these  accounts  show  how 
the  college  has  fared  during  the  year.  "You 
will  find,"  he  is  told,  "that  all  the  activities 
of  the  college  are  represented  in  these  col- 
umns. Undergraduates  are  taught,  and  here 
are  the  tuition-fees  that  they  pay.  Their 
instructors  teach,  and  here  are  the  stipends 
that  they  receive.  Games  are  played,  and 
here  are  the  figures ;  so  much  for  rent  of  the 
ground,  so  much  for  the  wages  of  the 
groundsman,  and  so  on.  Even  your  enter- 
tainments are  recorded;  here  is  what  was 
paid  out  to  the  butchers,  grocers  and  fruit- 
erers, here  are  the  kitchen-charges,  and  here 
is  what  you  paid  in  your  college  battels."  At 
first  the  undergraduate  is  merely  mildly  in- 
terested. He  allows  that  these  columns  give 
him  a  different  sort  of  view  of  the  life  of 
the  college  from  the  patchwork-quilt  of 
views  that  he  had  previously  acquired  from 
his  own  experiences  of  working  in  the  li- 
brar}%  playing  football,  dining  with  his 
friends,  and  the  rest.  But  then  under  the 
influence  of  the  auditor's  grave  and  sober 
voice  he  suddenly  begins  to  wonder.  Here 
everything  in  the  life  of  the  college  is  sys- 
tematically marshalled  and  couched  in 
terms  which,  though  colorless,  are  precise. 


impersonal  and  susceptible  of  conclusive 
checking.  To  every  plus  there  corresponds 
an  equal  and  opposite  minus;  the  entries 
are  classified;  the  origins  and  destinations 
of  all  payments  are  indicated.  Moreover,  a 
general  conclusion  is  reached;  the  financial 
position  of  the  college  is  exhibited  and  com- 
pared with  its  position  in  previous  years. 
So  is  not  this  expert's  way,  perhaps,  the 
right  way  in  which  to  think  of  the  life  of 
the  college,  and  the  other  muddled  and  emo- 
tionally charged  ways  to  which  he  had  been 
used  the  wrong  ways  ? 

At  first  in  discomfort  he  wriggles  and 
suggests  "May  not  these  accounts  give  us 
just  one  part  of  the  fife  of  the  college?  The 
chimney-sweep  and  the  inspector  of  elec- 
tricity-meters see  their  Uttle  corners  of  the 
activities  of  the  college;  but  no  one  sup- 
poses that  what  they  have  to  tell  is  more 
than  a  petty  fragment  of  the  whole  story. 
Perhaps  you,  the  auditor,  are  hke  them  and 
see  only  a  small  part  of  what  is  going  on." 
But  the  auditor  rejects  this  suggestion. 
"No,"  he  says,  "here  are  the  payments  to 
the  chimney-sweep  at  so  much  per  chimney 
swept,  and  here  are  the  payments  to  the 
Electricity  Board  at  so  much  a  unit.  Every- 
body's part  in  the  college  life,  including  my 
own,  is  down  here  in  figures.  There  is  noth- 
ing departmental  in  the  college  accounts. 
Everything  is  covered.  What  is  more,  the 
whole  system  of  accountancy  is  uniform  for 
all  colleges  and  is,  at  least  in  general  pat- 
tern, uniform  for  all  businesses,  government 
departments  and  town  councils.  No  specula- 
tions or  hypotheses  are  admitted;  our  re- 
sults are  lifted  above  the  horizons  of  opin- 
ion and  prejudice  by  the  subhme  Principle 
of  Double  Entry.  These  accounts  tell  the 
objective  truth  about  the  entire  life  of  the 
whole  college;  the  stories  that  you  tell  about 
it  to  your  brothers  and  sisters  are  only  pic- 
turesque travesties  of  the  audited  facts. 
They  are  only  dreams.  Here  are  the  reali- 
ties." What  is  the  undergraduate  to  reply? 
He  cannot  question  the  accuracy,  compre- 
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hensivcness  or  exhaustiveness  of  the  ac- 
counts. He  cannot  complain  that  they  cover 
five  or  six  sides  of  college  life,  but  do  not 
cover  the  other  sixteen  sides.  All  the  sides 
that  he  can  think  of  are  indeed  duly  cov- 
ered. 

Perhaps  he  is  acute  enough  to  suspect 
that  there  has  been  some  subtle  trick  played 
by  this  word  "covered."  The  tuition  he  had 
received  last  term  from  the  lecturer  in 
Anglo-Saxon  was  indeed  covered,  yet  the 
accounts  were  silent  about  what  had  been 
taught  and  the  auditor  betrayed  no  inquisi- 
tiveness  about  what  progress  the  student 
had  made.  He,  too,  the  undergraduate  him- 
self, had  been  covered  in  scores  of  sections 
of  the  accounts,  as  a  recipient  of  an  Exhi- 
bition, as  a  pupil  of  the  lecturer  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  so  on.  He  had  been  covered, 
but  not  characterized  or  mischaracterized. 
Nothing  was  said  about  him  that  would  not 
have  fitted  a  much  taller  Exhibitioner  or  a 
much  less  enthusiastic  student  of  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Nothing  had  been  said  about  him 
personally  at  all.  He  has  not  been  described, 
though  he  has  been  financially  accounted 
for. 

Take  a  special  case.  In  one  way  the  au- 
ditor is  very  much  interested  in  the  books 
that  the  librarian  buys  for  the  college  li- 
brary. They  must  be  scrupulously  accounted 
for,  the  price  paid  for  each  must  be  entered, 
the  fact  of  the  actual  receipt  of  the  book 
must  be  recorded.  But  in  another  way  the 
auditor  need  not  be  at  all  interested  in  these 
books,  since  he  need  not  have  any  idea  what 
the  books  contain  or  whether  anybody  reads 
them.  For  him  the  book  is  merely  what  is 
indicated  by  the  price  mark  on  its  jacket. 
For  him  the  differences  between  one  book 
and  another  are  differences  in  shilHngs.  The 
figures  in  the  section  devoted  to  library  ac- 
counts do  indeed  cover  every  one  of  the 
actual  books  bought;  yet  nothing  in  these 
figures  would  have  been  different  had  these 
books  been  different  in  subject  matter,  lan- 
guage, stjde  and  binding,  so  long  as  their 


prices  were  the  same.  The  account."  tell 
neither  lies  nor  the  tnith  about  the  oontentg 
of  any  of  the  books.  In  the  reviewer's  Hcnse 
of  "describe,"  they  do  not  describe  any  of 
the  books,  though  they  .scnipuloa-ily  cover 
all  of  the  books. 

Which,  now,  is  the  real  and  which  the 
bubble-book,  the  book  read  by  the  under- 
graduate or  the  book  whose  price  is  entered 
in  the  library-accounts?  Clearly  there  Is  no 
answer.  There  are  not  two  books,  nor  yet 
one  real  book,  side  by  side  with  another 
bubble-book — the  latter,  queerly,  being  the 
one  that  is  useful  for  examinations.  There  Is 
just  a  book  available  for  students,  and  an 
entry  in  the  accounts  specifying  what  the 
college  paid  for  it.  There  could  have  been  no 
such  entr\'  had  there  not  been  the  book. 
There  could  not  be  a  library  stocked  with 
mere  book-prices;  though  also  there  could 
not  be  a  well-conducted  college  which  had  a 
librar>'  full  of  books  but  required  no  librar>' 
accounts  to  be  kept. 

The  librar}-  used  by  the  student  is  the 
same  library  as  that  accounted  for  by  the 
accountant.  What  the  student  finds  in  the  h- 
brary  is  what  the  accountant  tells  the 
pounds,  shilhngs  and  pence  of.  I  am  sug- 
gesting, you  see,  that  it  is  in  partially  the 
same  way  that  the  world  of  the  philologist, 
the  marine-biologist,  the  astronomer  and 
the  housewife  is  the  same  world  as  that 
of  the  physicist;  and  what  the  pedestrian 
and  the  bacteriologist  find  in  the  world  is 
what  the  physicist  tells  him  about  in  his 
double-entr>-  notation. 

I  do  not  want  to  press  the  analogy  be- 
yond a  certain  point.  I  am  not  arguing  that 
a  scientific  theory  is  in  all  or  many  respects 
like  a  balance-sheet,  but  only  that  it  is  like 
a  balance-sheet  in  one  important  respect, 
namely  that  the  formulae  of  the  one  and 
the  financial  entries  of  the  other  are  consti- 
tutionally speechless  about  certain  sorts  of 
matters,  just  because  they  are  ex  oificio  ex- 
plicit about  other,  but  connected  matters. 
Everything  that  the  student  says  about  the 
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books  in  the  libraty  may  be  true,  and  every- 
thing that  the  accountant  says  about  them 
may  be  true.  The  student's  information 
about  the  books  is  greatly  unhke  the  ac- 
countant's, and  neither  is  it  deducible  from 
the  accountant's  information,  nor  vice 
versa.  Yet  the  student's  information  is  cov- 
ered, in  an  important  way,  by  the  accounts, 
although  these  are  constitutionally  speech- 
less about  the  literary  and  scholarly  quali- 
ties of  books  which  are  just  what  interest 
the  student.  The  appearance  of  a  vendetta 
between  the  different  ways  of  describing  the 
library  is  as  delusive  an  appearance  as  was 
the  appearance  of  a  vendetta  between  my 
way  of  talking  about  my  brother  and  the 
economist's  way  of  talking  about  anybody's 
brother.!  For  though  the  accountant  is,  in 
some  very  general  sense,  telling  the  college 
about  the  books  in  the  library,  he  is  not,  in 
the  reviewer's  sense  of  the  word,  describing 
or,  of  course,  misdescribing  these  books  at 
all.  He  is  exhibiting  the  arithmetical  relations 
holding  during  the  financial  year  between  the 
total  bills  paid  to  the  booksellers  for  books 
and,  somewhat  indirectly,  the  total  bills 
paid  to  the  college  for  the  use  of  those 
books.  That  there  are  such  bills  to  record 
and,  consequently,  such  arithmetical  rela- 
tions between  their  totals,  itself  logically 
presupposes  that  there  are  books  in  the  h- 
brary,  actually  bought  from  booksellers  and 
actually  available  for  reading  by  students. 
It  logically  presupposes  that  there  are 
things  of  which  the  student's  descriptions 
are  either  true  or  false,  though  these  de- 
scriptions cannot  be  read  out  of  the  library 
accounts.  Not  only  can  the  full  history  of 
the  life  of  the  college  during  the  year  ac- 
commodate both  of  these  kinds  of  informa- 
tion about  the  books,  but  it  could  not  in- 
clude a  page  for  either  kind  without  having 
a  page  for  the  other.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
two  rival  libraries,  or  of  two  rival  descrip- 
tions of  one  library,  but  of  two  different  but 

[1  Discussed  earlier  in  the  chapter.  Ed.] 


complementary  ways  of  giving  information 
of  very  different  sorts  about  the  one  li- 
brary. .  .  . 

I  hope  that  this  protracted  analogy  has 
satisfied  you  at  least  that  there  is  a  genuine 
logical  door  open  for  us;  that  at  least  there 
is  no  general  logical  objection  to  saying  that 
physical  theory,  while  it  covers  the  things 
that  the  more  special  sciences  explore  and 
the  ordinary  observer  describes,  still  does 
not  put  up  a  rival  description  of  them ;  and 
even  that  for  it  to  be  true  in  its  way,  there 
must  be  descriptions  of  these  other  kinds 
which  are  true  in  their  quite  different  way 
or  ways.  It  need  not  be  a  matter  of  rival 
worlds  of  which  one  has  to  be  a  bubble- 
world,  nor  yet  a  matter  of  different  sectors 
or  provinces  of  one  world,  such  that  what 
is  true  of  one  sector  is  false  of  the  other. 

In  the  way  in  which  a  landscape-painter 
paints  a  good  or  bad  picture  of  a  range  of 
hills,  the  geologist  does  not  paint  a  rival 
picture,  good  or  bad,  of  those  hills,  though 
what  he  tells  us  the  geology  of  are  the  same 
hills  that  the  painter  depicts  or  misdepicts. 
The  painter  is  not  doing  bad  geology  and 
the  geologist  is  not  doing  good  or  bad  land- 
scape painting.  In  the  way  in  which  the 
joiner  tells  us  what  a  piece  of  furniture  is 
hke  and  gets  his  description  right  or  wrong 
(no  matter  whether  he  is  talking  about  its 
color,  the  wood  it  is  made  of,  its  style,  car- 
pentry or  period),  the  nuclear  physicist 
does  not  proffer  a  competing  description, 
right  or  wrong,  though  what  he  tells  us  the 
nuclear  physics  of  covers  what  the  joiner 
describes.  They  are  not  giving  conflicting 
answers  to  the  same  questions  or  to  the 
same  sort  of  question,  though  the  physicist's 
questions  are,  in  a  rather  artificial  sense  of 
"about,"  what  the  joiner  gives  his  informa- 
tion about.  The  physicist  does  not  mention 
the  furniture;  what  he  does  mention  are, 
so  to  speak,  bills  for  such  goods  as,  inter 
alia,  bits  of  furniture. 

Part  of  this  point  is  sometimes  expressed 
in  this  way.  As  the  painter  in  oils  on  one 
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side  of  the  mountain  and  the  painter  in 
water-colors  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain produce  very  dilTerent  jjictures,  which 
may  still  be  excellent  pictures  of  the  same 
mountain,  so  the  nuclear  physicist,  the  theo- 
logian, the  historian,  the  lyric  poet  and  the 
man  in  the  street  produce  very  different, 
yet  compatible  and  even  complementary 
pictures  of  one  and  the  same  "world."  But 
this  analogy  is  perilous.  It  is  risky  enough 
to  say  that  the  accountant  and  the  reviewer 
both  give  descriptions  of  the  same  book, 
since  in  the  natural  sense  of  "describe"  in 
which  the  reviewer  does  describe  or  misde- 
scribe  the  book,  the  accountant  does  neither. 
But  it  is  far  riskier  to  characterize  the 
physicist,  the  theologian,  the  historian,  the 
poet  and  the  man  in  the  street  as  all  alike 
producing  "pictures,"  whether  of  the  same 
object  or  of  different  objects.  The  highly 
concrete  word  "picture"  smothers  the  enor- 
mous differences  between  the  businesses  of 
the  scientist,  historian,  poet  and  theologian 
even  worse  than  the  relatively  abstract  word 
"description"  smothers  the  big  differences 
between  the  businesses  of  the  accountant 
and  the  reviewer.  It  is  just  these  smothered 


differences  which  need  to  be  brought  out 
into  the  open.  If  the  seeming  feuds  between 
science  and  theology  or  between  funrlamen- 
tal  physics  and  common  knowledge  are  to 
be  dissolved  at  all,  their  dis-iolution  can 
come  not  from  making  the  polite  compro- 
mise that  both  parties  are  really  ■drUrA.a  of 
a  sort  working  from  different  points  of  view 
and  with  different  sketching  materiaL?,  but 
only  from  drawing  uncompromising  con- 
trasts between  their  busines.ses.  To  .satisfy 
the  tobacconist  and  the  tennis-coach  that 
there  need  be  no  professional  antagonii-ms 
between  them,  it  is  not  necessarj-  or  expedi- 
ent to  pretend  that  they  are  really  fellow- 
workers  in  some  joint  but  unobvious  mis- 
sionary enterprise.  It  is  better  policy  to 
remind  them  how  different  and  independent 
their  trades  actually  are.  Indeed,  this 
smothering  effect  of  using  notions  hke  de- 
picting,  describing,  explaining ,  and  others  to 
cover  highly  disparate  things  reinforces 
other  tendencies  to  assimilate  the  dissimilar 
and  unsuspiciously  to  impute  just  those 
parities  of  reasoning,  the  unreality  of  which 
engenders  dilemmas. 
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Concern  for  the  logic  of  statements  in  all  their  variety  naturally  leads 
the  analyst  to  religious  statements.  In  the  following  selection  the  central  problem 
is  the  logic  of  belief  in  divinity.  Professor  Wisdom  begins  by  observing  that  the 
existence  of  God  is  not  an  experimental  or  experiential  issue  in  the  way  it  was  in 
the  past,  for  we  now  find  explanations  of  nature  in  science.  But  the  issue  is  more 
complicated  than  this.  The  reasonableness  of  religious  belief  is,  to  be  sure,  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  are  supporting  facts  in  nature;  yet  the  question  is  partly 
scientific  and  partly  metaphysical  (in  Wisdom's  sense  of  a  recommendation  based 
on  attitude).  Consider  the  problem  through  an  analogous  question,  "Do  flowers 
feel?"  We  would  interpret  the  question,  are  flowers  mindlike  enough  for  us  to 
apply  to  them  the  concept  "feel"?  Similarly,  is  nature  "divinelike"  enough  for  us 
to  apply  to  it  or  use  the  concept  "divinity"?  These  questions  can  be  answered  only 
by  a  decision  about  the  application  of  the  concepts. 

Yet  the  religious  decision  is  a  difficult  one  to  describe.  Wisdom  offers 
still  another  analogy,  comparing  it  to  a  decision  in  law,  where  there  may  be  agree- 
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ment  about  the  facts  but  disagreement  about  their  significance.  Disagreements 
about  decisions  have  their  own  sort  of  logic:  they  are  neither  deductions  nor  in- 
ductions, nor  are  they  arbitrary  and  irrational.  The  religious  decision,  reflecting 
as  it  does  an  attitude  toward  nature  and  life,  expresses  a  connection,  based  on 
feelings,  between  nature  and  higher  beings  m  the  universe. 


TALK  ABOUT  GOD 


John  Wisdom  (1904-  ) 


1.  The  existence  of  God  is  not  an  ex- 
perimental issue  in  the  way  it  was.  An 
atheist  or  agnostic  might  say  to  a  theist 
"You  still  think  there  are  spirits  in  the 
trees,  nymphs  in  the  streams,  a  God  of  the 
world."  He  might  say  this  because  he  no- 
ticed the  theist  in  time  of  drought  pray  for 
rain  and  make  a  sacrifice  and  in  the  morn- 
ing look  for  rain.  But  disagreement  about 
whether  there  are  gods  is  now  less  of  this 
experimental  or  betting  sort  than  it  used  to 
be.  This  is  due  in  part,  if  not  wholly,  to  our 
better  knowledge  of  why  things  happen  as 
they  do. 

It  is  true  that  even  in  these  days  it  is 
seldom  that  one  who  believes  in  God  has 
no  hopes  or  fears  which  an  atheist  has  not. 
Few  believers  now  expect  prayer  to  still  the 
waves,  but  some  think  it  makes  a  difference 
to  people  and  not  merely  in  ways  the  atheist 
would  admit.  Of  course  with  people,  as  op- 
posed to  waves  and  machines,  one  never 
knows  what  they  won't  do  next,  so  that  ex- 
pectmg  prayer  to  make  a  difference  to  them 
is  not  so  definite  a  thing  as  believing  in  its 
mechanical  efficacy.  Still,  just  as  primitive 
people  pray  in  a  business-like  way  for 
rain  so  some  people  still  pray  for  others 
with  a  real  feeling  of  doing  something  to 
help.  However,  in  spite  of  this  persistence 
of  an  experimental  element  in  some  theistic 

The  selection  is  from  John  Wisdom's  article, 
"Gods,"  in  Anthony  Flew  (ed.).  Essays  on 
Logic  and  Language  (Oxford :  BasU  Blackwell 
and  Mott,  Ltd.,  1951),  pp.  187-206,  with  omis- 
sions. Used  by  permission  of  the  publisher. 


belief,  it  remains  true  that  Elijah's  method 
on  Mount  Carmel  of  settling  the  matter  of 
what  god  or  gods  exist  would  be  far  less 
appropriate  today  than  it  was  then. 

^  2.  Belief  in  gods  is  not  merely  a  matter 
of  expectation  of  a  world  to  come.  Someone 
may  say  "The  fact  that  a  theist  no  more 
than  an  atheist  expects  prayer  to  bring 
down  fire  from  heaven  or  cure  the  sick  does 
not  mean  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween them  as  to  the  facts,  it  does  not  mean 
that  the  theist  has  no  expectations  different 
from  the  atheist's.  For  very  often  those 
who  believe  in  God  believe  in  another  world 
and  believe  that  God  is  there  and  that  we 
shall  go  to  that  world  when  we  die." 

This  is  true,  but  I  do  not  want  to  con- 
sider here  expectations  as  to  what  one  will 
see  and  feel  after  death  nor  what  sort  of 
reasons  these  logically  unique  expectations 
could  have.  So  I  want  to  consider  those 
theists  who  do  not  believe  in  a  future  life, 
or  rather,  I  want  to  consider  the  differences 
between  atheists  and  theists  in  so  far  as 
these  differences  are  not  a  matter  of  belief 
in  a  future  fife. 

3.  What  are  these  differences?  And  is 
it  that  theists  are  superstitious  or  that  athe- 
ists are  blind?  A  child  may  wish  to  sit  a 
while  with  his  father  and  he  may,  when  he 
has  done  what  his.  father  dislikes,  fear  pun- 
ishment and  feel  distress  at  causing  vexa- 
tion, and  while  his  father  is  ahve  he  may 
feel  sure  of  help  when  danger  threatens  and 
feel  that  there  is  sympathy  for  him  when 
disaster  has  come.  When  his  father  is  dead 
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he  will  no  longer  expect  punishment  or  help. 
Maybe  for  a  moment  an  old  fear  will  come 
or  a  cry  for  help  escape  him,  but  he  will  at 
once  remember  that  this  is  no  good  now. 
He  may  feel  that  his  father  is  no  more  until 
perhaps  someone  says  to  him  that  his  father 
is  still  alive  though  he  Hves  now  in  another 
world  and  one  so  far  away  that  there  is  no 
hope  of  seeing  him  or  hearing  his  voice 
again.  The  child  may  be  told  that  neverthe- 
less his  father  can  see  him  and  hear  all  he 
says.  When  he  has  been  told  this  the  child 
will  still  fear  no  punishment  nor  expect  any 
sign  of  his  father,  but  now,  even  more  than 
he  did  when  his  father  was  alive,  he  will 
feel  that  his  father  sees  him  all  the  time  and 
will  dread  distressing  him  and  when  he  has 
done  something  wrong  he  will  feel  separated 
from  his  father  until  he  has  felt  sorry  for 
what  he  has  done.  Maybe  when  he  himself 
comes  to  die  he  will  be  like  a  man  who  ex- 
pects to  find  a  friend  in  the  strange  country 
where  he  is  going.  But  even  when  this  is  so, 
it  is  by  no  means  all  of  what  makes  the 
difference  between  a  child  who  believes  that 
his  father  lives  still  in  another  world  and 
one  who  does  not. 

Likewise  one  w'ho  believes  in  God  may 
face  death  differently  from  one  who  does 
not,  but  there  is  another  difference  between 
them  besides  this.  This  other  difference 
may  still  be  described  as  belief  in  another 
world,  only  this  belief  is  not  a  matter  of 
expecting  one  thing  rather  than  another 
here  or  hereafter,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  a 
world  to  come  but  of  a  world  that  now  is, 
though  beyond  our  senses.  .  .  . 

4.  The  question  "Is  belief  in  gods  rea- 
sonable?" has  more  than  one  source.  It  is 
clear  now  that  in  order  to  grasp  fully  the 
logic  of  belief  in  divine  minds  we  need  to 
examine  the  logic  of  belief  in  animal  and 
human  minds.  But  we  cannot  do  that  here 
and  so  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion 
about  divine  minds  let  us  acknowledge  the 
reasonableness  of  our  belief  in  human  minds 
without  troubling  ourselves  about  its  logic. 


The  question  of  the  rca.-ionablene8.«  of  h>elief 
in  divine  minds  then  becomes  a  matter  of 
whether  there  are  facts  in  nature  which 
siipjjort  claims  about  divine  minds  in  the 
way  facts  in  nature  sujjport  our  claims 
about  human  minds. 

In  this  way  we  resolve  the  force  Ixfhind 
the  problem  of  the  existence  of  gods  into 
two  components,  one  metaphysical  and  the 
same  which  prompts  the  question  "Is  there 
ever  any  behavior  which  gives  rea.son  to  be- 
lieve in  any  sort  of  mind?"  and  one  which 
finds  expression  in  ".\re  there  other  mind- 
patterns  in  nature  beside  the  human  and 
animal  patterns  which  we  can  all  easily  de- 
tect, and  are  the.se  other  mind-pattern.s 
super-human?" 

Such  over-determination  of  a  question 
syndrome  is  common.  Thus,  the  puzzhng 
questions  '"Do  dogs  think?"  "Do  animals 
feel?"  are  partly  metaphysical  puzzles  and 
partly  scientific  questions.  They  are  not 
purely  metaphysical;  for  the  reports  of  sci- 
entists about  the  poor  performances  of  cats 
in  cages  and  old  ladies'  stories  about  the 
remarkable  performances  of  their  pets  are 
not  irrelevant.  But  nor  are  these  questions 
purely  scientific;  for  the  stories  never  settle 
them  and  therefore  they  have  other  sources. 
One  other  source  is  the  metaphysical  source 
we  have  already  noticed,  namely,  the  dif- 
ficulty about  getting  behind  an  animal's 
behavior  to  its  mind,  whether  it  is  a  non- 
human  animal  or  a  human  one. 

But  there's  a  third  component  in  the 
force  behind  these  questions,  these  disputes 
have  a  third  source,  and  it  is  one  which 
is  important  in  the  dispute  which  finds  ex- 
pression in  the  words  "I  believe  in  God." 
"I  do  not."  This  source  comes  out  well  if 
we  consider  the  question  "Do  flowers  feel?" 
Like  the  questions  about  dogs  and  animals 
this  question  about  flowers  comes  partly 
from  the  dilficulty  we  sometimes  feel  over 
inference  from  any  behavior  to  thought  or 
feeling  and  partly  from  ignorance  as  to 
what  behavior  is  to  be  found.  But  these 
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questions,  as  opposed  to  a  like  question 
about  human  beings,  come  also  from  hesi- 
tation as  to  whetlier  the  behavior  in  ques- 
tion is  enough  mind-hke,  that  is,  is  it 
enough  similar  to  or  superior  to  human  be- 
havior to  be  called  "mind-proving"?  Like- 
wise, even  when  we  are  satisfied  that  hu- 
man behavior  shows  mind  and  even  when 
we  have  learned  whatever  mind-suggesting 
things  there  are  in  nature  which  are  not 
explained  by  human  and  animal  minds, 
we  may  still  ask  "But  are  these  things 
sufficiently  striking  to  be  called  a  mind- 
pattern?  Can  we  fairly  call  them  manifes- 
tations of  a  divine  being?" 

"The  question,"  someone  may  say,  "has 
then  become  merely  a  matter  of  the  apphca- 
tion  of  a  name.  And  'What's  in  a  name?' " 
5.  But  the  line  between  a  question  of 
fact  and  a  question  or  decision  as  to  the 
application  of  a  name  is  not  so  simple  as 
this  way  of  putting  things  suggests.  The 
question  "What's  in  a  name?"  is  engaging 
because  we  are  inclined  to  answer  both 
"Nothing"  and  "Very  much."  And  this 
"Very  much"  has  more  than  one  source. 
We  might  have  tried  to  comfort  Heloise 
by  saying  "It  isn't  that  Abelard  no  longer 
loves  you,  for  this  man  isn't  Abelard";  we 
might  have  said  to  poor  Mr.  Tebrick  in 
Mr.  Garnet's  Lady  into  Fox  "But  this  is 
no  longer  Silvia."  But  if  Mr.  Tebrick  re- 
plied "Ah,  but  it  is!"  this  might  come  not 
at  all  from  observing  facts  about  the  fox 
which  we  have  not  observed,  but  from  no- 
ticing facts  about  the  fox  which  we  had 
missed,  although  we  had  in  a  sense  ob- 
served all  that  Mr.  Tebrick  had  observed. 
It  is  possible  to  have  before  one's  eyes  all 
the  items  of  a  pattern  and  still  to  miss  the 
pattern.  .  .  , 

The  line  between  using  a  name  because 
of  how  we  feel  and  because  of  what  we 
have  noticed  isn't  sharp.  "A  difference  as 
to  the  facts,"  "a  discovery,"  "a  revelation," 
these  phrases  cover  many  things.  Discov- 
eries have  been  made  not  only  by  Chris- 


topher Columbus  and  Pasteur,  but  also 
by  Tolstoy  and  Dostoievsky  and  Freud. 
Things  are  revealed  to  us  not  only  by  the 
scientists  with  miscroscopes,  but  also  by 
the  poets,  the  prophets,  and  the  painters. 
What  is  so  isn't  merely  a  matter  of  "the 
facts."  For  sometimes  when  there  is  agree- 
ment as  to  the  facts  there  is  still  argument 
as  to  whether  defendent  did  or  did  not  "ex- 
ercise reasonable  care,"  was  or  was  not 
"negligent." 

And  though  we  shall  need  to  emphasize 
how  much  "There  is  a  God"  evinces  an 
attitude  to  the  famihar  ^  we  shall  find  in 
the  end  that  it  also  evinces  some  recogni- 
tion of  patterns  in  time  easily  missed  and 
that,  therefore,  difference  as  to  there  being 
any  gods  is  in  part  a  difference  as  to  what 
is  so  and  therefore  as  to  the  facts,  though 
not  in  the  simple  ways  which  first  occurred 
to  us. 

6.  Let  «s  now  approach  these  same 
points  by  a  different  road. 

6.1.  How  it  is  that  an  explanatory  hy- 
pothesis, such  as  the  existence  of  God,  may 
start  by  being  experimental  and  gradually 
become  something  quite  different  can  be 
seen  from  the  following  story: 

Two  people  return  to  their  long  neg- 
lected garden  and  find  among  the  weeds  a 
few  of  the  old  plants  surprisingly  vigorous. 
One  says  to  the  other  "It  must  be  that  a 
gardener  has  been  coming  and  doing  some- 
thing about  these  plants."  Upon  inquiry 
they  find  that  no  neighbor  has  ever  seen 
anyone  at  work  in  their  garden.  The  first 
man  says  to  the  other  "He  must  have 
worked  while  people  slept."  The  other  says 
"No,  someone  would  have  heard  him  and 
besides,  anybody  who  cared  about  the 
plants  would  have  kept  down  these  weeds." 
The  first  man  says  "Look  at  the  way  these 
are  arranged.  There  is  purpose  and  a  feel- 
ing for  beauty  here.  I  believe  that  someone 

1  "Persuasive  Definitions,"  Mind,  July,  1938, 
by  Charles  Leslie  Stevenson,  should  be  read 
here. 
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comes,  someone  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.  I 
believe  that  the  more  carefully  we  look  the 
more  we  shall  find  confirmation  of  this." 
They  examine  the  garden  ever  so  carefully 
and  sometimes  they  come  on  new  things 
suggesting  that  a  gardener  comes  and  some- 
times they  come  on  new  things  suggesting 
the  contrary  and  even  that  a  mahcious  per- 
son has  been  at  work.  Besides  examining  the 
garden  carefully  they  also  study  what  hap- 
pens to  gardens  left  without  attention.  Each 
learns  all  the  other  learns  about  this  and 
about  the  garden.  Consequently,  when  after 
all  this,  one  says  "I  still  believe  a  gardener 
comes"  while  the  other  says  "I  don't"  their 
different  words  now  reflect  no  difference  as 
to  what  they  have  found  in  the  garden,  no 
difference  as  to  what  they  would  find  in  the 
garden  if  they  looked  further  and  no  differ- 
ence about  how  fast  untended  gardens  fall 
into  disorder.  At  this  stage,  in  this  context, 
the  gardener  hypothesis  has  ceased  to  be 
experimental,  the  difference  between  one 
who  accepts  and  one  who  rejects  it  is  now 
not  a  matter  of  the  one  expecting  some- 
thing the  other  does  not  expect.  What  is  the 
difference  between  them?  The  one  says  "A 
gardener  comes  unseen  and  unheard.  He  is 
manifested  only  in  his  works  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,"  the  other  says  "There  is 
no  gardener"  and  with  this  difference  in 
what  they  say  about  the  gardener  goes  a 
difference  in  how  they  feel  towards  the  gar- 
den, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  neither  expects 
anything  of  it  which  the  other  does  not 
expect. 

But  is  this  the  whole  difference  between 
them — that  the  one  calls  the  garden  by  one 
name  and  feels  one  way  towards  it,  while 
the  other  calls  it  by  another  name  and  feels 
in  another  way  towards  it?  And  if  this  is 
what  the  difference  has  become  then  is  it 
any  longer  appropriate  to  ask  "Which  is 
right?"  or  "Which  is  reasonable?" 

And  yet  surely  such  questions  are  ap- 
propriate when  one  person  says  to  another 
"You  still  think  the  world's  a  garden  and 


not  a  wildernes.s,  and  that  the  gardener  baa 
not  forsaken  it"  or  "You  still  think  there  are 
nymphs  of  the  stream.^,  a  pre-'^ence  in  the 
hills,  a  spirit  of  the  world."  Perhaps  when 
a  man  sings  "God's  in  Ilis  heaven"  we  need 
not  take  this  as  more  than  an  expres.sion  of 
how  he  feels.  But  when  Bishop  Gore  or  Dr. 
.load  writes  about  behef  in  God  and  young 
men  read  them  in  order  to  settle  their  re- 
ligious doubts  the  impression  i.s  not  .simply 
that  of  persons  choosing  exclamations  with 
which  to  face  nature  and  the  "changes  and 
chances  of  this  mortal  life."  The  disputants 
speak  as  if  they  are  concerned  with  a  matter 
of  scientific  fact,  or  of  trans-sensual,  tran.s- 
scientific  and  metaphy-sical  fact,  but  still  of 
fact  and  still  a  matter  about  which  rea.-ons 
for  and  against  may  be  offered,  although 
no  scientific  reasons  in  the  sense  of  field 
surveys  for  fossils  or  experiments  on  de- 
linquents are  to  the  point. 

6.2.  Noiv  can  an  interjection  have  a 
logic?  Can  the  manifestation  of  an  attitude 
in  the  utterance  of  a  word,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a  name,  have  a  logic?  When  all  the 
facts  are  known  how  can  there  still  be  a 
question  of  fact?  How  can  there  still  be 
a  question?  Surely  as  Hume  says  ".  .  .  after 
every  circumstance,  every  relation  is  known, 
the  understanding  has  no  further  room  to 
operate" ?  ^ 

6.3.  When  the  madness  of  these  ques- 
tions leaves  us  for  a  moment  we  can  all 
easily  recollect  disputes  which  though  they 
cannot  be  settled  by  experiment  are  yet  dis- 
putes in  which  one  party  may  be  right  and 
the  other  wrong  and  in  which  both  parties 
may  offer  reasons  and  the  one  better  reasons 
than  the  other.  This  may  happen  in  pure 
and  applied  mathematics  and  logic.  Two 
accountants  or  two  engineers  provided  with 
the  same  data  may  reach  different  results 
and  this  difference  is  resolved  not  by  col- 
lecting further  data  but  by  going  over  the 
calculations  again.  Such  dift'erences  indeed 

2  Hume,  .4/i  Enquiry  concerning  the  Princi' 
pies  oj  Morals.  Appendix  I. 
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share  with  differences  as  to  what  will  win 
a  race,  the  honor  of  being  among  the  most 
"settlable"  disputes  in  the  language. 

6.4.  But  it  won't  do  to  describe  the 
theistic  issue  as  one  settlable  by  such  calcu- 
lation, or  as  one  about  what  can  be  deduced 
in  this  vertical  fashion  from  the  facts  we 
know.  No  doubt  dispute  about  God  has 
sometimes,  perhaps  especially  in  medieval 
times,  been  carried  on  in  this  fashion.  But 
nowadays  it  is  not  and  we  must  look  for 
some  other  analogy,  some  other  case  in 
which  a  dispute  is  settled  but  not  by  experi- 
ment. 

6.5.  In  courts  of  law  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  opposing  counsel  are  agreed  as  to 
the  facts  and  are  not  trj'ing  to  settle  a 
question  of  further  fact,  are  not  trying  to 
settle  whether  the  man  who  admittedly  had 
quarrelled  with  the  deceased  did  or  did  not 
murder  him,  but  are  concerned  with  whether 
Mr.  A  who  admittedly  handed  his  long- 
trusted  clerk  signed  blank  cheques  did  or 
did  not  exercise  reasonable  care,  whether  a 
ledger  is  or  is  not  a  document,  whether  a 
certain  body  was  or  was  not  a  public 
authority. 

In  such  cases  we  notice  that  the  process 
of  argument  is  not  a  chain  of  demonstra- 
tive reasoning.  It  is  a  presenting  and  re- 
presenting of  those  features  of  the  case 
which  severally  co-operate  in  favor  of  the 
conclusion,  in  favor  of  saying  what  the 
reasoner  wishes  said,  in  favor  of  calling 
the  situation  by  the  name  by  which  he 
wishes  to  call  it.  The  reasons  are  like  the 
legs  of  a  chair,  not  the  links  of  a  chain. 
Consequently  although  the  discussion  is  a 
priori  and  the  steps  are  not  a  matter  of  ex- 
perience, the  procedure  resembles  scientific 
argument  in  that  the  reasoning  is  not  ver- 
tically extensive  but  horizontally  extensive 
— it  is  a  matter  of  the  cumulative  effect  of 
several  independent  premises,  not  of  the 
repeated  transformation  of  one  or  two.  And 
because  the  premises  are  severally  incon- 
clusive  the   process   of  deciding   the   issue 


becomes  a  matter  of  weighing  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  one  group  of  severally  in- 
conclusive items  against  the  cumulative 
effect  of  another  group  of  severally  incon- 
clusive items,  and  thus  lends  itself  to 
description  in  terms  of  conflicting  "proba- 
bilities." This  encourages  the  feeling  that 
the  issue  is  one  of  fact — that  it  is  a  matter 
of  guessing  from  the  premises  at  a  further 
fact,  at  what  is  to  come.  But  this  is  a  mud- 
dle. The  dispute  does  not  cease  to  be  a  priori 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  the  cumulative 
effect  of  severally  inconclusive  premises. 
The  logic  of  the  dispute  is  not  that  of  a 
chain  of  deductive  reasoning  as  in  a  mathe- 
matic  calculation.  But  nor  is  it  a  matter  of 
collecting  from  several  inconclusive  items 
of  information  an  expectation  as  to  some- 
thing further,  as  when  a  doctor  from  a 
patient's  symptoms  guesses  at  what  is 
wrong,  or  a  detective  from  many  clues 
guesses  the  criminal.  It  has  its  own  sort  of 
logic  and  its  own  sort  of  end — the  solution 
of  the  question  at  issue  is  a  decision,  a  rul- 
ing by  the  judge.  But  it  is  not  an  arbitrary 
decision  though  the  rational  connections  are 
neither  quite  like  those  in  vertical  deduc- 
tions nor  like  those  in  inductions  in  which 
from  many  signs  we  guess  at  what  is  to 
come ;  and  though  the  decision  manifests  it- 
self in  the  application  of  a  name  it  is  no 
more  merely  the  application  of  a  name  than 
is  the  pinning  on  of  a  medal  merely  the 
pinning  on  of  a  bit  of  metal.  Whether  a  lion 
with  stripes  is  a  tiger  or  a  Hon  is,  if  you 
like,  merelj'  a  matter  of  the  apphcation  of 
a  name.  Whether  Mr.  So-and-So  of  whose 
conduct  we  have  so  complete  a  record  did  or 
did  not  exercise  reasonable  care  is  not 
merely  a  matter  of  the  application  of  a 
name  or,  if  we  choose  to  say  it  is,  then  we 
must  remember  that  with  this  name  a  game 
is  lost  and  won  and  a  game  with  very 
heavy  stakes.  With  the  judges'  choice  of  a 
name  for  the  facts  goes  an  attitude,  and  the 
declaration,  the  ruling,  is  an  exclamation 
evincing  that  attitude.  But  it  is  an  exclama- 
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tion  which  not  only  has  a  purpose  hut  also 
has  a  logic,  a  logic  surpri.'^ingly  like  that  of 
"futile,"  "deplorable,"  "graceful,"  "grand," 
"divine.".  .  . 

6.7.  And  if  we  say  as  we  did  at  the  he- 
ginning  that  when  a  difference  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  God  is  not  one  as  to  future 
happenings  then  it  is  not  experimental  and 
therefore  not  as  to  the  facts,  we  must  not 
forthwith  assume  that  there  is  no  right  and 
wrong  about  it,  no  rationality  or  irrational- 
ity, no  appropriateness  or  inappropriatc- 
ness,  no  procedure  which  tends  to  settle  it, 
7ior  even  that  this  procedure  is  in  no  sense 
a  discovery  of  new  facts.  After  all  even  in 
science  this  is  not  so.  Our  two  gardeners 
even  when  they  had  reached  the  stage  when 
neither  expected  any  experimental  result 
which  the  other  did  not,  might  yet  have 
continued  the  dispute,  each  presenting  and 
representing  the  features  of  the  garden 
favoring  his  hypothesis,  that  is,  fitting  his 
model  for  describing  the  accepted  fact;  each 
emphasizing  the  pattern  he  wishes  to  em- 
phasize. True,  in  science,  there  is  seldom 
or  never  a  pure  instance  of  this  sort  of  dis- 
pute, for  nearly  always  with  difference  of 
hypothesis  goes  some  difference  of  expecta- 
tion as  to  the  facts.  But  scientists  argue 
about  rival  hypotheses  with  a  vigor  which 
is  not  exactly  proportioned  to  difference  in 
expectations  of  experimental  results. 

The  difference  as  to  whether  a  God 
exists  involves  our  feelings  more  than  most 
scientific  disputes  and  in  this  respect  is  more 
like  a  difference  as  to  whether  there  is 
beauty  in  a  thing. 

7.  The  connecting  technique.  Let  us 
consider  again  the  technique  used  in  re- 
vealing or  proving  beauty,  in  removing  a 
blindness,  in  inducing  an  attitude  which  is 
lacking,  in  reducing  a  reaction  that  is  inap- 
propriate. Besides  running  over  in  a  special 
way  the  features  of  the  picture,  tracing  the 
rhythms,  making  sure  that  this  and  that 
are  not  only  seen  but  noticed,  and  their 
relation  to  each  other — ^besides  all  this — 


there  are  other  thing.--  we  can  do  to  jiihtify 
our  attitude  and  alter  that  of  the  man  who 
cannot  see.  For  featurcH  of  the  picture  may 
he  brought  out  by  setting  beside  it  other 
pictures;  just  as  the  merits  of  an  argument 
may  be  brought  out,  proved,  by  setting 
beside  it  other  arguments,  in  which  .striking 
but  irrelevant  features  of  the  original  are 
changed  and  relevant  features  emplia.-;ized; 
just  as  the  merits  and  demerits  of  a  line  of 
action  may  be  brought  out  by  setting  be- 
side it  other  actions.  .  .  . 

Imagine  that  a  man  picks  up  .some  flow- 
ers that  lie  half  withered  on  a  table  and 
gently  puts  them  in  water.  Another  man 
says  to  him  "You  believe  flowers  feel."  He 
says  this  although  he  knows  that  the  man 
who  helps  the  flowers  doesn't  expect  any- 
thing of  them  which  he  himself  doesn't 
expect;  for  he  himself  expects  the  flowers 
to  be  "refreshed"  and  to  be  easily  hurt, 
injured,  I  mean,  by  rough  handling,  while 
the  man  who  puts  them  in  water  does  not 
expect  them  to  whisper  "Thank  you."  The 
Skeptic  says  "You  believe  flowers  feel"  be- 
cause something  about  the  way  the  other 
man  lifts  the  flowers  and  puts  them  in  water 
suggests  an  attitude  to  the  flowers  which  he 
feels  inappropriate  although  perhaps  he 
would  not  feel  it  inappropriate  to  butter- 
flies. He  feels  that  this  attitude  to  flowers 
is  somewhat  crazy  just  as  it  is  sometimes 
felt  that  a  lover's  attitude  is  somewhat 
crazy  even  ichen  this  is  not  a  matter  of  his 
having  false  hopes  ahout  how  the  person 
he  is  in  love  with  will  act.  It  is  often  said 
in  such  cases  that  reasoning  is  useless.  But 
the  very  person  who  says  this  feels  that 
the  lover's  attitude  is  crazy,  is  inappropriate 
like  some  dreads  and  hatreds,  such  as  some 
horrors  of  enclosed  places.  And  often  one 
who  says  "It  is  useless  to  reason"  proceeds 
at  once  to  reason  with  the  lover,  nor  is 
this  reasoning  always  quite  without  eflfect. 
We  may  draw  the  lover's  attention  to  cer- 
tain things  done  by  her  he  is  in  love  with 
and  trace  for  him  a  path  to  these  from 
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things  done  by  others  at  other  times  which 
have  disgusted  and  infuriated  him.  And  by 
this  means  we  may  weaken  his  admiration 
and  confidence,  make  him  feel  it  unjustified 
and  arouse  his  suspicion  and  contempt  and 
make  him  feel  our  suspicion  and  contempt 
reasonable.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  he 
has  already  noticed  the  analogies,  the  con- 
nections, we  point  out  and  that  he  has 
accepted  them — that  is,  he  has  not  denied 
them  nor  passed  them  off.  He  has  recognized 
them  and  the}'  have  altered  his  attitude, 
altered  his  love,  but  he  still  loves.  We  then 
feel  that  perhaps  it  is  we  who  are  blind  and 
cannot  see  what  he  can  see. 

8.  Connecting  and  disconnecting.  But 
before  we  confess  ourselves  thus  inadequate 
there  are  other  fires  his  admiration  must 
pass  through.  For  when  a  man  has  an  atti- 
tude which  it  seems  to  us  he  should  not  have 
or  lacks  one  which  it  seems  to  us  he  should 
have  then,  not  only  do  we  suspect  that  he  is 
not  influenced  by  connections  which  we  feel 
should  influence  him  and  draw  his  attention 
to  these,  but  also  we  suspect  he  is  influenced 
by  connections  which  should  not  influence 
him  and  draw  his  attention  to  these.  It  may, 
for  a  moment,  seem  strange  that  we  should 
draw  his  attention  to  connections  which  we 
feel  should  not  influence  him,  and  which, 
since  they  do  influence  him,  he  has  in  a  sense 
already  noticed.  But  we  do — such  is  our 
confidence  in  "the  fight  of  reason." 

Sometimes  the  power  of  these  connec- 
tions comes  mainly  from  a  man's  misman- 
agement of  the  language  he  is  using.  This 
is  what  happens  in  the  Monte  Carlo  fallacy, 
where  by  mismanaging  the  laws  of  chance  a 
man  passes  from  noticing  that  a  certain 
color  or  number  has  not  turned  up  for  a 
long  while  to  an  improper  confidence  that 
now  it  soon  will  turn  up.  In  such  cases  our 
showing  up  of  the  false  connections  is  a 
process  we  call  "explaining  a  fallacy  in 
reasoning."  To  remove  fallacies  in  reason- 
ing we  urge  a  man  to  caU  a  spade  a  spade, 
ask  him  what  he  means  by  "the  State"  and 


having  pointed  out  ambiguities  and  vague- 
nesses ask  him  to  reconsider  the  steps  in  his 
argument. 

9.  Unspoken  connections.  Usually,  how- 
ever, wrongheadedness  or  wrongheartedness 
in  a  situation,  blindness  to  what  is  there 
or  seeing  what  is  not,  does  not  arise  merely 
from  mismanagement  of  language  but  is 
more  due  to  connections  which  are  not  mis- 
handled in  language,  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  not  put  into  language  at  all.  And 
often  these  misconnections  too,  weaken  in 
the  light  of  reason,  if  only  we  can  guess 
where  they  lie  and  turn  it  on  them.  In  so 
far  as  these  connections  are  not  presented 
in  language  the  process  of  removing  their 
power  is  not  a  process  of  correcting  the 
mismanagement  of  language.  But  it  is  still 
akin  to  such  a  process;  for  though  it  is  not 
a  process  of  setting  out  fairly  what  has  been 
set  out  unfairly,  it  is  a  process  of  setting 
out  fairly  what  has  not  been  set  out  at 
all.  And  we  must  remember  that  the  line 
between  connections  ill-presented  or  half- 
presented  in  language  and  connections  op- 
erative but  not  presented  in  language,  or 
only  hinted  at,  is  not  a  sharp  one. 

Whether  or  not  we  call  the  process  of 
showing  up  these  connections  "reasoning  to 
remove  bad  unconscious  reasoning"  or  not, 
it  is  certain  that  in  order  to  settle  in  our- 
selves what  weight  we  shall  attach  to  some- 
one's confidence  or  attitude  we  not  only 
ask  him  for  his  reasons  but  also  look  for 
unconscious  reasons  both  good  and  bad; 
that  is,  for  reasons  which  he  can't  put  into 
words,  isn't  explicitly  aware  of,  is  hardly 
aware  of,  isn't  aware  of  at  all — perhaps  it's 
long  experience  which  he  doesn't  recall 
which  lets  him  know  a  squall  is  coming, 
perhaps  it's  old  experience  which  he  can't 
recall  which  makes  the  cake  in  the  tea 
mean  so  much  and  makes  Odette  so 
fascinating.^ 

3  Proust,  Swann's  Way,  Vol.  I,  p.  58,  Vol.  II. 
Phoenix  Edition. 
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I  am  well  aware  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  question  "What  reasons  are  there 
for  the  belief  that  S  is  P?"  and  the  question 
"What  are  the  sources  of  beliefs  that  S  is 
P?"  There  are  cases  where  investigation  of 
the  rationality  of  a  claim  which  certain 
persons  make  is  done  with  very  little  in- 
quiry into  why  they  say  what  they  do,  into 
the  causes  of  their  beliefs.  This  is  so  when 
we  have  very  definite  ideas  about  what  is 
really  logically  relevant  to  their  claim  and 
what  is  not  Offered  a  mathematical 
theorem  we  ask  for  the  proof;  offered  the 
generalization  that  parental  discord  causes 
crime  we  ask  for  the  correlation  co-efficients. 
But  even  in  this  last  case,  if  we  fancy  that 
only  the  figures  are  reasons  we  underesti- 
mate the  complexity  of  the  logic  of  our  con- 
clusion; and  yet  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  other  features  of  the  evidence  which 
have  weight  and  there  is  apt  to  be  disagree- 
ment about  the  weight  they  should  have. 
In  criticizing  other  conclusions  and  espe- 
cially conclusions  which  are  largely  the 
expression  of  an  attitude,  we  have  not  only 
to  ascertain  what  reasons  there  are  for  them 
but  also  to  decide  what  things  are  reasons 
and  how  much.  This  latter  process  of  sift- 
ing reasons  from  causes  is  part  of  the  criti- 
cal process  for  every  belief,  but  in  some 
spheres  it  has  been  done  pretty  fully 
already.  In  these  spheres  we  don't  need  to 
examine  the  actual  processes  to  belief  and 
distil  from  them  a  logic.  But  in  other 
spheres  this  remains  to  be  done.  Even  in 
science  or  on  the  stock  exchange  or  in 
ordinary  life  we  sometimes  hesitate  to  con- 
demn a  belief  or  a  hunch  merely  because 
those  who  believe  it  cannot  offer  the  sort 
of  reasons  we  had  hoped  for.  .  .  . 

10.  Noio  what  happens,  what  should 
happen,  ichen  we  inquire  in  this  way  into  the 
reasonableness,  the  propriety  of  belief  in 
gods?  The  answer  is:  A  double  and  oppo- 
site-phased change.  Wordsworth  writes : 

.  . .  And  I  have  felt 

A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 


Of  elevated  thoughts;  a  sense  eublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  .^^una, 
And  the  round  ocean  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  lilue  .-ky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man: 
A  motion  and  a  .spirit,  that  impcLs 
All  thinking  things,  all  object.'?  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things  ...  * 

We  most  of  us  know  this  feeling.  But  is 
it  well  placed  like  the  feeling  that  here  is 
first-rate  work,  which  we  sometimes  rightly 
have  even  before  we  have  fully  grasped 
the  picture  we  are  looking  at  or  the  book 
we  are  reading?  Or  is  it  misplaced  hke 
the  feeling  in  a  house  that  has  long  been 
empty  that  someone  secretly  hves  there 
still?  Wordsworth's  feeling  is  the  feeling 
that  the  world  is  haunted,  that  something 
watches  in  the  hills  and  manages  the  stars. 
The  child  feels  that  the  stone  tripped  him 
when  he  stumbled,  that  the  bough  struck 
him  when  it  flew  back  in  his  face.  He  has  to 
learn  that  the  wind  isn't  buffeting  him,  that 
there  is  not  a  devil  in  it,  that  he  was  wrong, 
that  his  attitude  was  inappropriate.  And  as 
he  learns  that  the  wind  wasn't  hindering 
him  so  he  also  learns  it  wasn't  helping  him. 
But  we  know  how,  though  he  learns,  his 
attitude  fingers.  It  is  plain  that  Words- 
worth's feeling  is  of  this  family. 

Befief  in  gods,  it  is  true,  is  often  very 
different  from  belief  that  stones  are  spite- 
ful, the  sun  kindly.  For  the  gods  appear  in 
human  form  and  from  the  waves  and  con- 
trol these  things  and  by  so  doing  reward 
and  punish  us.  But  varied  as  are  the  stories 
of  the  gods  they  have  a  family  likeness  and 
we  have  only  to  recall  them  to  feel  sure  of 
the  other  main  sources  which  co-operate 
with  animism  to  produce  them. 

What  are  the  stories  of  the  gods?  What 
are  our  feefings  when  we  believe  in  God? 
They  are  feelings  of  awe  before  power,  dread 
of  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus,  confidence  in 
the  everlasting  arms,  unease  beneath  the  all- 
seeing  eye.  They  are  feefings  of  guilt  and 

■*  Tint  em  Abbey. 
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inescapable  vengeance,  of  smothered  hate 
and  of  a  security  we  can  hardly  do  without. 
We  have  only  to  remind  ourselves  of  these 
feelings  and  the  stories  of  the  gods  and  god- 
desses and  heroes  in  which  these  feelings 
find  expression,  to  be  reminded  of  how  we 
felt  as  children  to  our  parents  and  the  big 
people  of  our  childhood.  .  .  . 

But  here  a  new  aspect  of  the  matter 
may  strike  us.^  For  the  very  facts  which 
make  us  feel  that  now  we  can  recognize 
systems  of  super-human,  sub-human,  elu- 
sive, beings  for  what  they  are — the  per- 
sistent projections  of  infantile  phantasies — 
include  facts  which  make  these  systems  iess 
fantastic.  What  are  these  facts?  They  are 
patterns  in  human  reactions  which  are  well 
described  by  saying  that  we  are  as  if  there 
were  hidden  within  us  powers,  persons,  not 
ourselves  and  stronger  than  ourselves.  That 
this  is  so  may  perhaps  be  said  to  have  been 
common  knowledge  yielded  by  ordinary'  ob- 
servation of  people,**  but  we  did  not  know 
the  degree  in  which  this  is  so  until  recent 

5  This  different  aspect  of  the  matter  and  the 
connection  between  God,  the  heavenly  Father, 
and  "the  good  father"  of  the  psycho-analysts, 
was  put  into  my  head  by  some  remarks  of 
Dr.  Susan  Isaacs. 

6  Consider  Tolstoy  and  Dostoievsky — I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  their  observation  was 
ordinary. 


study  of  extraordinary  cases  in  extraor- 
dinary conditions  had  revealed  it.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  study  of  multiple  person- 
alities and  the  wider  studies  of  psycho- 
analysts. Even  when  the  results  of  this  work 
are  reported  to  us  that  is  not  the  same  as 
tracing  the  patterns  in  the  details  of  the 
cases  on  which  the  results  are  based;  and 
even  that  is  not  the  same  as  taking  part  in 
the  studies  oneself.  One  thing  not  suffi- 
ciently realized  is  that  some  of  the  things 
shut  within  us  are  not  bad  but  good.  .  .  . 

Many  have  tried  to  find  ways  of  salva- 
tion. The  reports  they  bring  back  are  al- 
ways incomplete  and  apt  to  mislead  even 
when  they  are  not  in  words  but  in  music 
or  paint.  But  they  are  by  no  means  useless; 
and  not  the  worst  of  them  are  those  which 
speak  of  oneness  with  God.  But  in  so  far 
as  we  become  one  with  Him  He  becomes 
one  with  us.  St.  John  says  he  is  in  us  as 
we  love  one  another. 

This  love,  I  suppose,  is  not  benevolence 
but  something  that  comes  of  the  oneness 
with  one  another  of  which  Christ  spoke.^ 
Sometimes  it  momentarily  gains  strength.^ 
Hate  and  the  Devil  do  too.  And  what  is 
oneness  without  otherness  ? 

^St.  John,  xvi:  2L 

8  "The  Harvesters"  in  The  Golden  Age,  Ken- 
neth Graham. 


9  /  SUMMARY 

In  order  to  gain  understanding  of  the  work  of  linguistic  philosophy  it 
is  important  to  keep  its  conception  of  philosophy  clearly  in  mind.  The  following 
summary  by  Professor  Waismann  provides  an  opportunity  to  review  that  concep- 
tion. Philosophy,  he  writes,  begins  in  puzzlement,  in  wonder.  Before  attempting 
to  answer  our  questions,  however,  we  must  find  sense  for  them.  The  error  of 
raditional  philosophy  is  that  it  failed  to  do  this.  Finding  sense  for  them  means 
(^calling  to  mind  the  uses  and  rules  of  language.  But  this  in  turn  leads,  not  to  the 
)   solution  of  problems,  but  to  their  dissolution.  Is  this  only  a  negative  view  of 
jjhilosophy?  No,  Professor  Waismann  concludes:  philosophizing  leads  men  to  new 
(  horizons  of  thought — to  new  similarities  and  to  new  questions. 
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ANALYSIS  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
Friedrich  Waismann   (1896-  ) 


From  Plato  to  Schopenhauer  philoso- 
phers are  agreed  that  the  source  of  their 
philosophizing  is  wonder.  What  gives  rise 
to  it  is  nothing  recondite  and  rare  but 
precisely  those  things  which  stare  us  in 
the  face:  memory,  motion,  general  ideas. 
(Plato:  What  does  "horse"  mean?  A  single 
particular  horse?  No,  for  it  may  refer  to 
any  horse;  all  the  horses,  the  total  class? 
No,  for  we  may  speak  of  this  or  that  horse. 
But  if  it  means  neither  a  single  horse  nor 
all  horses,  what  does  it  mean?)  The  ideal- 
ist is  shaken  in  just  the  same  way  when  he 
comes  to  reflect  that  he  has,  in  Schopen- 
hauer's words,  "no  knowledge  of  the  sun 
but  only  of  an  eye  that  sees  a  sun,  and  no 
knowledge  of  the  earth  but  only  of  a  hand 
that  feels  an  earth."  Can  it  be,  then,  that 
nothing  whatever  is  known  to  us  except  our 
own  consciousness? 

In  looking  at  such  questions,  it  seems 
as  if  the  mind's  eye  were  growing  dim  and 
as  if  everything,  even  that  which  ought 
to  be  absolutely  clear,  was  becoming  oddly 
puzzling  and  unlike  its  usual  self.  To  bring 
out  what  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  these  ques- 
tions one  might  say  that  they  are  not  so 
much  questions  as  tokens  of  a  profound 
uneasiness  of  mind.  Try  for  a  moment  to 
put  yourself  into  the  frame  of  mind  of 
which  Augustine  was  possessed  when  he 
asked:  How  is  it  possible  to  measure  time? 
Time  consists  of  past,  present  and  future. 
The  past  can't  be  measured,  it  is  gone; 
the  future  can't  be  measured,  it  is  not  yet 
here;  and  the  present  can't  be  measured,  it 

The  selection  is  from  F.  Waismann,  "How  I 
See  Philosophy,"  in  H.  D.  Lewis  (ed.).  Con- 
temporary British  Philosophy,  Third  Series 
(London:  George  Allen  &  LTnwin,  Ltd.;  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1956),  pp. 
449-451,  453-458,  and  461-467,  with  omissions. 
Used  by  permission  of  the  publishers. 


has  no  extension.  Augustine  knew  of 
course  how  time  i.s  measured  and  thi.s  was 
not  his  concern.  What  puzzled  him  was  how 
it  is  possible  to  measure  time,  seeing  that 
the  past  hour  cannot  be  lifted  out  and 
placed  alongside  the  present  hour  for  com- 
parison. Or  look  at  it  this  way:  what  is 
measured  is  in  the  past,  the  mea.=uring  in 
the  present:  how  can  that  be? 

The  philosopher  as  he  ponders  over  some 
such  problem  has  the  appearance  of  a  man 
who  is  deeply  disquieted.  He  seems  to  be 
straining  to  grasp  something  which  is  be- 
yond his  powers.  The  words  in  which  such 
a  question  presents  itself  do  not  quite 
bring  out  into  the  open  the  real  point — 
which  may,  perhaps  more  aptly,  be  de- 
scribed as  the  recoil  from  the  incompre- 
hensible. If,  on  a  straight  railway  journey, 
you  suddenly  come  in  sight  of  the  ver>- 
station  you  have  just  left  behind,  there 
will  be  terror,  accompanied  perhaps  by 
slight  giddiness.  That  is  exactly  how  the 
philosopher  feels  when  he  says  to  himself, 
"Of  course  time  can  be  measured;  but  how 
can  it?"  It  is  as  though,  up  to  now,  he 
had  been  passing  heedlessly  over  the  diffi- 
culties, and  now,  all  of  a  sudden,  he  notices 
them  and  asks  himself  in  alarm,  "But  how" 
can  that  be?"  That  is  a  sort  of  question 
which  we  only  ask  when  it  is  the  ver>-  facts 
themselves  which  confound  us,  when  some- 
thing about  them  strikes  us  as  prepos- 
terous. .  .  . 

We  all  have  our  moments  when  some- 
thing quite  ordinary  suddenly  strikes  us  as 
queer — for  instance,  when  time  appears  to 
us  as  a  curious  thing.  Not  that  we  are  often 
in  this  frame  of  mind;  but  on  some  occa- 
sions, when  we  look  at  things  in  a  certain 
way,  unexpectedly  they  seem  to  change  as 
though  by  magic:  they  stare  at  us  with  a 
puzzling  expression,  and  we  begin  to  wonder 
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whether  thej^  can  possibly  be  the  things  we 
have  known  all  our  lives. 

"Time  flows"  we  say — a  natural  and  in- 
nocent expression,  and  yet  one  pregnant 
with  danger.  It  flows  "equably,"  in  New- 
ton's phrase,  at  an  even  rate.  What  can 
this  mean?  When  something  moves,  it 
moves  with  a  definite  speed  (and  speed 
means:  rate  of  change  in  time).  To  ask  with 
what  speed  time  moves,  i.e.  to  ask  how 
quickly  time  changes  in  time,  is  to  ask  the 
unaskable.  It  also  flows,  again  in  Newton's 
phrase,  "without  relation  to  anything  ex- 
ternal." How  are  we  to  figure  thatf  Does 
time  flow  on  irrespective  of  what  happens 
in  the  world?  Would  it  flow  on  even  if 
everything  in  heaven  and  on  earth  came 
to  a  sudden  standstifl  as  Schopenhauer 
believed?  For  if  this  were  not  so,  he  said, 
time  would  have  to  stop  with  the  stopping 
of  the  clock  and  move  with  the  clock's 
movement.  How  odd:  time  flows  at  the 
same  rate  and  yet  without  speed;  and  per- 
haps even  without  anything  to  occur  in 
it?  .  .  . 

But  isn't  the  answer  to  this  that  what 
mystifies  us  lies  in  the  noun  form  "the 
time"?  Having  a  notion  embodied  in  the 
form  of  a  noun  almost  irresistibly  makes 
us  turn  round  to  look  for  what  it  is  "the 
name  of."  We  are  trying  to  catch  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  opacities  of  speech.  A 
wrong  analogy  absorbed  into  the  forms  of 
our  language  produces  mental  discomfort; 
(and  the  feeling  of  discomfort,  when  it  re- 
fers to  language,  is  a  profound  one).  "All 
sounds,  all  colors  .  .  .  evoke  indefinite  and 
yet  precise  emotions,  or,  as  I  prefer  to 
think,  call  down  among  us  certain  disem- 
bodied powers  whose  footsteps  over  our 
hearts  we  call  emotions"    (W.  B.  Yeats). 

Yet  the  answer  is  a  prosaic  one:  don't 
/^k  what  time  is  but  how  the  word  "time" 
is  being  used.  Easier  said  than  done;  for 
if  the  philosopher  rectifies  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, ordinary  language  has  "the  advan- 
tage of  being  in  possession  of  declensions," 


to  speak  with  Lichtenberg,  and  thus  renews 
its  spell  over  him,  luring  him  on  into  the 
shadow  chase.  It  is  perhaps  only  when  we 
turn  to  languages  of  a  widely  different 
grammatical  structure  that  the  way  towards 
such  possibilities  of  interpretation  is  en- 
tirely barred.  "It  is  highly  probable  that 
philosophers  within  the  domain  of  the 
Ural-Altaic  languages  (where  the  subject- 
concept  is  least  developed)  wiU  look  differ- 
ently 'into  the  world'  and  be  found  on  paths 
of  thought  different  from  those  of  the 
Indo-Europeans  or  Mussuhnan's"  (Nietz- 
sche) . 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  remind 
ourselves  that  the  words  "question"  and 
"answer,"  "problem"  and  "solution"  are  not 
always  used  in  their  most  trite  sense.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  we  often  have  to  do 
something  very  different  to  find  the  way  out 
of  a  difficulty.  A  problem  of  pohtics  is  solved 
by  adopting  a  certain  line  of  action,  the 
problems  of  novehsts  perhaps  by  the  inven- 
tion of  devices  for  presenting  the  inmost 
thoughts  and  feeUngs  of  their  characters; 
there  is  the  painter's  problem  of  how  to 
suggest  depth  or  movement  on  the  canvas, 
the  styhstic  problem  of  expressing  things 
not  yet  current,  not  yet  turned  into  cliche; 
there  are  a  thousand  questions  of  technology 
which  are  answered,  not  by  the  discovery 
of  some  truth,  but  by  a  practical  achieve- 
ment;   and  there  is  of  course  the  "social 

.'question."  In  philosophy,  the  real  problem 
is  not  to  find  the  answer  to  a  given  question 
but  to  find  a  sense  for  it.  .  .  . 
^    Many  are  the  types  of  bewilderment: 

^_there  is  the  obsessional  doubt — can  I  ever 
know  that  other  people  have  experiences, 
that  they  see,  hear  and  feel  as  I  do?  Can  I 
be  sure  that  memory  does  not  always  de- 
ceive me?  Are  there  really  material  objects 
and  not  only  sense-impressions  "of"  them? 
There  is  the  doubtlike  uneasiness — what 
sort  of  being  is  possessed  by  numbers? 
^here  is  the  anxiety-doubt — are  we  really 
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free?  This  doubt  has  taken  many  different 
forms  one  of  which  I  .shall  ningle  out  for 
discussion — the  question,  namely,  whether 
the  law  of  excluded  middle,  when  it  refers 
to  statements  in  the  future  tense,  forces  us 
into  a  sort  of  logical  Predestination.  A  typi- 
cal argument  is  this.  If  it  is  true  now  that 
I  shall  do  a  certain  thing  tomorrow,  say, 
jump  into  the  Thames,  then  no  matter  how 
fiercely  I  resist,  strike  out  with  hands  and 
feet  like  a  madman,  when  the  day  comes  I 
cannot  help  jumping  into  the  water; 
whereas,  if  this  prediction  is  false  now,  then 
whatever  efforts  I  may  make,  however 
many  times  I  may  nerve  and  brace  myself, 
look  down  at  the  water  and  say  to  myself, 
"One,  two,  three — ,"  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  spring.  Yet  that  the  prediction  is 
either  true  or  false  is  itself  a  necessary 
truth,  asserted  by  the  law  of  excluded  mid- 
dle. From  this  the  startling  consequence 
seems  to  follow  that  it  is  already  now  de- 
cided what  I  shall  do  tomorrow,  that  indeed 
the  entire  future  is  somehow  fixed,  logically 
preordained.  Whatever  I  do  and  whichever 
way  I  decide,  I  am  merely  moving  along 
fines  clearly  marked  in  advance  which  lead 
me  towards  my  appointed  lot.  We  are  all, 
in  fact,  marionettes.  If  we  are  not  prepared 
to  swallow  that,  then — and  there  is  a  glim- 
mer of  hope  in  the  "then" — there  is  an  al- 
ternative open  to  us.  We  need  only  renounce 
the  law  of  excluded  middle  for  statements 
of  this  kind,  and  with  it  the  validity  of  ordi- 
nary logic,  and  aU  will  be  well.  Descriptions 
of  what  will  happen  are,  at  present,  neither 
true  nor  false.  (This  sort  of  argument  was 
actually  propounded  by  Lukasiewicz  in  fa- 
vor of  a  three-valued  logic  with  "possible" 
as  a  third  truth-value  alongside  "true"  and 
"false.") 

The  way  out  is  clear  enough.  The  asker 
of  the  question  has  fallen  into  the  error  of 
so  many  philosophers:  of  giving  an  answer 
before  stopping  to  consider  the  question. 
For  is  he  clear  what  he  is  asking?  He  seems 
to  suppose  that  a  statement  referring  to  an 


event  in  the  future  Ls  at  present  unde<;ided, 
neither  true  nor  fal.-ie,  but  that  when  the 
event  hajjpen.-i  the  proposition  enters  into  a 
sort  of  new  state,  that  of  being  true.  But 
how  are  we  to  figure  the  change  from  "un- 
decided" to  "true"?  Is  it  sudden  or  gradual? 
At  what  moment  does  the  statement  "it  will 
rain  tomorrow"  begin  to  be  true?  When  the 
first  drop  falls  to  the  ground?  And  f-uppoff- 
ing  that  it  will  not  rain,  when  will  the 
statement  begin  to  be  false?  Ju.st  at  the 
end  of  the  day,  at  12  p.m.  sharp?  Suppo.'iing 
that  the  event  has  happened,  that  the  state- 
ment is  true,  will  it  remain  so  for  ever?  If 
so,  in  what  way?  Does  it  remain  uninter- 
ruptedly true,  at  every  moment  of  day  and 
night?  Even  if  there  were  no  one  about  to 
give  it  any  thought  ?  Or  is  it  true  only  at  the 
moment  when  it  is  being  thought  of?  In 
that  case,  how  long  does  it  remain  true?  For 
the  duration  of  the  thought?  We  wouldn't 
know  how  to  answer  these  questions;  this  is 
due  not  to  any  particular  ignorance  or  stu- 
pidity on  our  part  but  to  the  fact  that 
something  has  gone  wrong  with  the  way 
the  words  "true"  and  "false"  are  apphed 
here.  ... 

Now  it  begins  to  look  a  bit  less  para- 
doxical to  say  that  when  a  philosopher 
wants  to  dispose  of  a  question  the  one  thing 
he  must  not  do  is:  to  give  an  answer.  A 
philosophic  question  is  not  solved:  it  dis- 
solves.  And  in  what  does  the  "dissolving" 
consist?  In  making  the  meaning  of  the 
words  used  in  putting  the  question  so  clear 
to  ourselves  that  we  are  released  from  the 
spell  it  casts  on  us.  Confusion  was  removed 
by  calfing  to  mind  the  use  of  language  or, 
so  far  as  the  use  can  be  distilled  into  rules, 
the  rules:  it  therefore  was  a  confusion  about 
the  use  of  language,  or  a  confusion  about 
rules.  It  is  here  that  philosophy  and  gram- 
mar meet.  .  .  . 

What,  only  criticism  and  no  meat?  The 
philosopher  a  fog  dispeller?  If  that  were  all 
he  was  capable  of  I  would  be  sorr>'  for  him 
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and  leave  him  to  his  devices.  Fortunate^, 
this  is  not  so.  For  one  thing,  a  philosophic 
question,  if  pursued  far  enough,  may  lead  to 
something  positive — for  instance,  to  a  more 
profound  understanding  of  language.  Take 
the  skeptical  doubts  as  to  material  objects, 
other  minds,  etc.  The  first  reaction  is  per- 
haps to  say:  these  doubts  are  idle.  Ordi- 
narily, when  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  finish 
this  article,  after  a  time  my  doubt  comes 
to  an  end.  I  cannot  go  on  doubting  for  ever. 
It's  the  destiny  of  doubt  to  die.  But  the 
doubts  raised  by  the  skeptic  never^die.  Are 
they  doubts?  Are  they  pseudo-questions? 
They  appear  so  only  when  judged  by  the 
twin  standards  of  common  sense  and  com- 
jnon  speech.  The  real  trouble  lies  deeper:  it 
/arises  from  the  skeptic  casting  doubt  on  the 
'ver}'  facts  which  underhe  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, those  permanent  features  of  experi- 
ence which  make  concept  formation  pos- 
sible, which  in  fact  are  precipitated  in  the 
use  of  our  most  common  words.  Suppose 
that  you  see  an  object  in  front  of  you  quite 
clearly,  say,  a  pipe,  and  when  you  are  going 
to  pick  it  up  it  melts  into  thin  air,  then 
you  may  feel,  "Lord,  I'm  going  mad"  or 
something  of  the  sort  (unless  the  whole  situ- 
ation is  such  that  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  it  was  some  clever  trick).  But 
what,  the  skeptic  may  press  now,  if  such 
experiences  were  quite  frequent?  Would 
you  be  prepared  to  dissolve  the  connection 
between  different  sense  experiences  which 
form  the  hard  core  of  our  idea  of  a  solid 
object,  to  undo  what  language  has  done — to 
part  with  the  category  of  thing-hood?  And 
would  you  then  be  living  in  a  phenomenal- 
ist's  paradise  with  color  patches  and  the 
other  paraphernalia  of  the  sense-datum  the- 
ory', in  a  disobjected,  desubstantialized 
world?  To  say  in  such  circumstances, 
"Look,  it's  just  tabling  now"  would  be  a 
joke  (for  even  in  the  weakened  verb  forms 
"tabhng,"  "chairing"  an  element  of  the 
thing-category  lingers  on).  That  is  why  the 
skeptic  struggles  to  express  himself  in  a 


language  which  is  not  fit  for  this  purpose. 
He  expresses  himself  misleadingly  when  he 
says  that  he  doubts  such-and-such  facts: 
his  doubts  cut  so  deep  that  they  affect  the 
fabric  of  language  itself.  For  what  he 
doubts  is  already  embodied  in  the  very 
forms  of  speech,  e.g.  in  what  is  condensed 
in  the  use  of  thing-words.  The  moment  he 
tries  to  penetrate  those  deep-sunken  layers, 
he  undermines  the  language  in  which  he 
ventilates  his  qualms — with  the  result  that 
he  seems  to  be  talking  nonsense.  He  is  not. 
But  in  order  to  make  his  doubts  fully  ex- 
pressible, language  would  first  have  to  go 
into  the  melting-pot.  (We  can  get  a  glim- 
mering of  what  is  needed  from  modem 
science  where  all  the  long-estabhshed  cate- 
gories— thinghood,  causality,  position — had 
to  be  revolutionized.  This  required  nothing 
less  than  the  construction  of  some  new 
language,  not  the  expression  of  new  facts 
with  the  old  one.) 

If  we  look  at  the  matter  in  this  way  the 
attitude  of  the  skeptic  is  seen  in  a  new  light. 
He  considers  possibiUties  which  lie  far  out- 
side the  domain  of  our  current  experience. 
If  his  doubts  are  taken  seriously,  they  turn 
into  observations  which  cast  a  new  and 
searching  light  on  the  subsoil  of  language, 
showing  what  possibiUties  are  open  to  our 
thought  (though  not  to  ordinary  language), 
and  what  paths  might  have  been  pursued  if 
the  texture  of  our  experience  were  different 
from  what  it  is.  These  problems  are  not 
spurious:  they  make  us  aware  of  the  vast 
background  in  which  any  current  experi- 
ences are  embedded,  and  to  which  language 
has  adapted  itself;  thus  they  bring  out  the 
unmeasured  sum  of  experience  stored  up  in 
the  use  of  our  words  and  syntactical 
forms.  .  .  . 

A  whole  chapter  might  be  written  on  the 
fate  of  questions,  their  curious  adventures 
and  transformations — how  they  change  into 
others  and  in  the  process  remain,  and  yet  do 
not  remain,  the  same.  The  original  question 
may  split  and  multiply  almost  Uke  a  char- 
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acter  in  a  dream  play.  To  mention  just  a 
few  examples:  can  logic  be  characterized 
completely  in  a  formal  way,  i.e.  without 
bringing  in  any  extraneous  ideas  such  as  the 
use  of  language  and  all  that  goes  with  it? 
Can  arithmetic  be  characterized  in  any 
such  way,  entirely  "from  within"?  Or  will 
any  interpretation  include  some  Erdenrest 
of  the  empiric?  These  questions  have  given 
rise  to  extensive  research  on  mathematical 
interpretation  of  formal  systems.  The  query 
how  far  logical  intuition  is  correct  has  got 
ramified  into  a  bunch  of  questions  pertain- 
ing to  the  theory  of  logical  types,  the  axiom 
of  choice,  etc.,  indeed  to  a  far  more  funda- 
mental issue,  namely,  whether  ordinary  logic 
itself  is  "right"  as  contrasted  with  the  sys- 
tem of  inferences  evolved  by  the  intuition- 
ists.  Or  again,  are  there  undecidable  ques- 
tions in  mathematics,  not  in  the  restricted 
sense  of  Godel,  but  undecidable  in  an  abso- 
lute sense?  Are  there  natural  limits  to  gen- 
eralization? It  is  interesting  to  watch  how 
from  a  question  of  this  sort,  not  too  precise, 
somewhat  blurred,  new  and  better  defined 
questions  detach  themselves,  the  parent 
question — in  Frege's  case  philosophic  par 
excellence  ^ — giving  rise  to  a  scientist's 
progeny. .  .  . 

The  question  is  the  first  groping  step  of 
the  mind  in  its  journeyings  that  lead  to- 
wards new  horizons.  The  genius  of  the  phi- 
losopher shows  itself  nowhere  more  strik- 
ingly than  in  the  new  kind  of  question  he 
brings  into  the  world.  What  distinguishes 
him  and  gives  him  his  place  is  the  passion 
of  questioning.  That  his  questions  are  at 
times  not  so  clear  is  perhaps  of  not  so  much 
moment  as  one  makes  of  it.  There  is  noth- 
ing like  clear  thinking  to  protect  one  from 
making  discoveries.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 

[1  The  reference  is  to  the  logician  Frege's 
work  that — as  Waismann  points  out  else- 
where— resulted  from  philosophic  wonder 
about  the  nature  of  arithmetical  truths  and 
led  to  the  development  of  modern  logic.  Ed.] 


of  clarity,  but  when  it  become.«  on  ob=%.iion 
it  is  liable  to  nip  the  living  thought  in  the 
bud.  Thi.s,  I  am  afraid,  is  one  of  the  deplor- 
able results  of  Logical  Positivl-m,  not  fore- 
seen by  its  founders,  but  only  too  striking 
in  some  of  its  followers.  Look  at  these  jjeo- 
ple,  gripped  by  a  clarity  neurosi.",  haunted 
by  fear,  tongue-tied,  asking  themselves  con- 
tinually, "Oh  dear,  now  does  this  make 
perfectly  good  sense?"  Imagine  the  pioneers 
of  science,  Kepler,  Newton,  the  discoverers 
of  non-Euclidean  geometry,  of  field  physics, 
the  unconscious,  matter  waves  or  heaven 
knows  what,  imagine  them  asking  them- 
selves this  question  at  ever>'  step — this 
would  have  been  the  surest  means  of  sap- 
ping any  creative  power.  No  great  discov- 
erer has  acted  in  accordance  with  the 
motto,  "Everything  that  can  be  said  can  be 
said  clearly."  And  some  of  the  greatest  dis- 
coveries have  even  emerged  from  a  sort  of 
primordial  fog.  (Something  to  be  said  for 
the  fog.  For  my  part,  I've  always  suspected 
that  clarity  is  the  last  refuge  of  those  who 
have  nothing  to  say.)  .  .  . 

But  here  a  new  problem  presents  itself:"^ 
How  do  we  know  what  will  satisfy  a  given 
question?  More  generally:  How  does  the 
answer  fit  the  question?  Questions  of  the 
current  sort  ("What  is  the  right  time?") 
show  already  by  their  form  what  sort  of 
answer  to  expect.  They  are,  so  to  speak, 
cheques  with  a  blank  to  be  filled:  yet  not 
always  so:  Augustine's  question,  "How  is  it 
possible  to  measure  time?"  or  Kant's  ques- 
tion, "How  is  geometry  possible?"  do  not 
trace  out  the  form  of  the  answer.  There  is 
no  obvious  link  between  question  and  an- 
swer, any  more  than  there  is  in  the  case  of 
asking  "What  is  a  point?"  When  Hilbert's 
idea — that  the  axioms  of  geometr>-  jointly 
provide  the  "implicit  definition'"  of  the  basic 
terms — was  first  propounded  it  came  totally 
tmexpected;  no  one  had  ever  thought  of 
that  before;  on  the  contran,*,  many  people 
had  an  uneasy  feeling  as  if  this  were  a  way 
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of  evading  the  issue  rather  than  an  answer, 
amongst  them  no  less  a  man  than  Frege.  He 
thought  the  problem  still  unsolved.  .  .  . 

Frege  behaves  not  so  very  unlike  a  man 
mystified  by  the  question,  "What  is  time?" 
We  may  suggest  converting  the  latter  into 
the  question  how  the  word  "time"  is  being 
used  (which  would  bring  him  down  to 
earth).  But  aren't  we  cheating  him?  We 
seem  to  be  holding  out  the  answer  to  one 
question,  but  not  to  that  one  which  he  was 
asking.  He  may  suspect  that  we  are  trying 
to  fob  him  off  with  the  second  best  we  have 
in  store,  his  original  question  still  remaining 
an  enigma.  Similarly  Frege:  he  considered  it 
a  scandal  that  the  questions  "What  is  a 
point?"  "What  is  a  number?"  were  still  un- 
answered. 

/  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  aim  of  a 
discussion,  in  the  absence  of  a  proof,  can 
only  be  to  change  the  asker's  attitude.  We 
may,    for   instance,    scrutinize   similar,    or 


partially  similar,  cases,  point  out  that  the 
form  of  the  answer  is  not  always  that  of  the 
question;  by  going  patiently  over  such 
cases,  the  vast  background  of  analogies 
against  which  the  question  is  seen  will 
slowly  change.  The  turning  up  of  a  wide 
field  of  language  loosens  the  position  of  cer- 
tain standards  which  are  so  ingrained  that 
we  do  not  see  them  for  what  they  are;  and 
if  we  do  this  in  an  effective  manner,  a  mind 
hke  Frege's  will  be  released  from  the  obses- 
sion of  seeking  strainingly  for  an  answer  to 
fit  the  mould.  Arguments  are  used  in  such  a 
discussion,  not  as  proofs  though  but  rather 
as  means  to  make  him  see  things  he  had  not 
noticed  before:  e.g.  to  dispel  wrong  analo- 
gies, to  stress  similarities  with  other  cases 
and  in  this  way  to  bring  about  something 
like  a  shift  of  perspective.  However,  there  is 
no  way  of  proving  him  wrong  or  bullying 
him  into  mental  acceptance  of  the  proposal: 
when  all  is  said  and  done  the  decision  is  his. 
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The  term  "existentialism"  is  commonly  used  to  refer  to  a  contemporai  y 
type  of  thinking  that  emphasizes  human  existence  and  the  qualities  of  being  that 
are  peculiar  to  it  rather  than  to  nature  or  the  physical  world.  So  characterized, 
existentialism  is  sometimes  seen  as  simply  a  new  name  for  an  ancient  philosophical 
tradition.  Taken  only  as  a  revival  of  ancient  thought,  however,  it  loses  what  in 
fact  are  its  distinctive  features, 

"Emphasis  on  human  existence"  is  the  beginning  of  a  definition  of 
existentialism,  but  actually  it  is  too  vague  for  use  in  reference  to  the  modern 
movement;  for  existentialism's  concern  about  man  grows  out  of  specifically  mod- 
ern conditions  and  concludes  in  a  quite  unique  position.  Among  these  conditions 
are  the  loss  of  the  individual  in  mass  culture  and  technology,  the  consequent  alien- 
ation of  the  human  person  from  himself  as  well  as  from  his  productions,  and  the 
loss  of  meaning  in  life  through  divisions  within  the  human  spirit.  The  result  of 
these  conditions  is  frequently  called  the  "existential  experience."  Recorded  by 
many  artists  and  writers  as  well  as  philosophers,  it  is.  in  sum.  an  experience  of 
the  decomposition  of  our  phenomenal  world — first,  of  all  rational  concepts,  nexi 
of  objects,  then  of  time  and  history,  until  finally  all  coherence  is  gone — to  the 
point  where  one  faces  only  Nothing  and  experiences  only  despair.  Sometimes  also 
called  an  experience  of  crisis,  it  has  arisen  in  times  of  social  and  personal  catas- 
trophe in  our  century. 

Whatever  the  conditions  that  produce  it,  however,  existentialism  is  not 
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simply  a  philosophy  of  despair.  A  second  expression,  "the  existentialist  attitude," 
indicates  that  the  existential  experience  results  in  an  important  philosophical  al- 
ternative. This  attitude  is  directed  toward  human  existence.  Other  philosophies 
also  study  man;  but  they  view  him  in  terms  of  some  concept  or  essence  derived 
from  reason.  The  existentialist  opposes  such  traditional  conceptualism  and  its 
abstract,  general  concept  of  existence,  for  he  believes  that  what  man  is  can  only 
be  determined  from  how  he  is;  that  is,  man's  essence  is  to  be  found  only  in  his 
concrete  existence.  The  desire  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  individual  man  in  a 
more  radical  way  than  other  philosophers  have  sought  leads  the  existentialist  to 
hold  that  the  starting  point  of  philosophy  is  the  concrete  situation  of  man  in  the 
world. 

Much  of  existentialist  writing  aims  at  describing  the  whole  of  human 
life — not  just  reason  but  emotional  and  conative  states  as  well.  Reason  and  ra- 
tional structure  are  not  equivalent  to  human  life;  feeling,  passion,  and  decision 
are  equally  if  not  more  important  clues  to  man's  being.  Yet  existentialism  is  not 
simply  phenomenology,  great  as  is  its  reliance  on  descriptive  techniques.  It  also 
desires  to  know  the  reality  of  human  existence  and,  for  some  existentialists,  to 
produce  a  general  theory  of  being.  The  phenomenological  interest  is  directed  to- 
ward an  ontological  goal,  though  the  latter  can  be  achieved  only  through  the 
former. 

This  ontological  interest  links  existentialism  with  certain  aspects  of 
traditional  philosophy,  though  it  would  agree  to  some  extent  with  positivism  and 
analysis  in  their  distrust  of  philosophic  rationalism.  But  it  has  in  turn  its  doubts 
about  them.  In  particular,  existentialism  takes  issue  with  efforts  to  make  philos- 
ophy another  technology,  for  this  would  destroy  philosophy;  it  doubts  that  science 
or  reason  can  interpret  the  whole  universe;  and  it  is  suspicious  of  the  "disinter- 
estedness" of  modern  "objective"  thought.  Its  closer  tie  is  with  classical  philos- 
ophy, which  was  occupied  with  the  problems  of  human  existence,  although,  as  this 
introductory  sketch  has  indicated,  existentialism's  approach  to  them  is  unique. 


1  /  INTRODUCTION 

Although  the  number  of  thinkers  in  the  history  of  ideas  who  reflected 
the  existentialist  position  is  small,  one — the  French  mathematician  and  philos- 
opher Blaise  Pascal — surely  belongs  within  the  stream  of  existentialism.  Caught 
in  the  religious  strifes  of  his  day,  at  the  same  time  being  a  contributor  to  the 
rising  mathematical  science  of  his  century,  he  "was  extremely  sensitive  to  the 
human  condition  with  its  frailty,  uncertainty,  and  despair.  His  Pensees  provides  a 
good  introduction  to  existentialism. 

Two  aspects  of  his  thought  are  reflected  in  the  following  selection. 
There  is  first  the  phenomenological  or  descriptive  approach  to  individual  exist- 
ence. Many  of  the  recurring  themes  of  existentialist  thought  are  found  here:  the 
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problem  of  knowing  oneself  concretely,  the  distrust  of  science  and  reapon  for 
existential  concerns,  the  uncertainties  of  existence,  the  nothingness  of  man's  being, 
the  elusiveness  of  finality,  the  reality  of  temporality  and  change,  and  man's  cor- 
ruption— his  untruth — as  revealed  in  disguise,  falsehood,  and  hypocrisy.  The  sec- 
ond aspect  is  ontological.  Pascal  offers  a  view  of  man  as  spirit,  yet  a  spirit  in 
nature.  Hence  man  is  a  riddle,  a  paradox:  as  spirit,  his  reality  is  found  in  hi«» 
passion  for  the  Eternal;  as  natural,  his  being  is  an  insignificant  speck  between  two 
infinites. 


THE  DISCOVERY  OF  FINITUDE 
Blaise  Pascal  (1623-1662) 


One  must  know  oneself.  If  this  does  not 
serve  to  discover  truth,  it  at  least  serves  as 
a  rule  of  life,  and  there  is  nothing  better. 

Physical  science  will  not  console  me  for 
the  ignorance  of  morality  in  the  time  of 
affliction.  But  the  science  of  ethics  will  al- 
ways console  me  for  the  ignorance  of  the 
physical  sciences. 

Man's  disproportion.  This  is  where  our 
intuitive  knowledge  leads  us.  If  it  be  not 
true,  there  is  no  truth  in  man;  and  if  it 
be,  he  finds  therein  a  great  reason  for  humil- 
iation, because  he  must  abase  himself  in 
one  way  or  another.  And  since  he  cannot 
exist  without  such  knowledge,  I  wish  that 
before  entering  on  deeper  researches  into 
nature  he  would  consider  her  seriously  and 
at  leisure,  that  he  would  examine  himself 
also,  and  knowing  what  proportion  there  is. 
Let  man  then  contemplate  the  whole  realm 
of  nature  in  her  full  and  exalted  majesty, 
and  turn  his  eyes  from  the  low  objects 
which  hem  him  round;  let  him  observe 
that  brilliant  light  set  like  an  eternal  lamp 
to  illumine  the  universe,  let  the  earth  ap- 
pear to  him  a  point  in  comparison  with  the 
vast  circle  described  by  that  sun,  and  let 
him  see  with  amazement  that  even  this  vast 
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circle  is  itself  but  a  fine  point  in  regard  to 
that  described  by  the  stars  revolving  in  the 
firmament.  If  our  view  be  arrested  there,  let 
imagination  pass  beyond,  and  it  will  sooner 
exhaust  the  power  of  thinking  than  nature 
that  of  giving  scope  for  thought.  The  whole 
visible  world  is  but  an  imperceptible 
speck  in  the  ample  bosom  of  nature.  Xo 
idea  approaches  it.  We  may  swell  our  con- 
ceptions beyond  all  imaginable  space,  yet 
bring  forth  only  atoms  in  comparison  with 
the  reality  of  things.  It  is  an  infinite  sphere, 
the  center  of  wliich  is  ever\'  where,  the  cir- 
cumference no  where.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
greatest  sensible  mark  of  the  almighty 
power  of  God,  that  imagination  loses  itself 
in  that  thought. 

Then,  returning  to  himself,  let  man  con- 
sider his  own  being  compared  with  all  that 
is;  let  him  regard  himself  as  wandering  in 
this  remote  province  of  nature;  and  from 
the  httle  dungeon  in  which  he  finds  himself 
lodged,  I  mean  the  universe,  let  him  learn  to 
set  a  true  value  on  the  earth,  on  its  king- 
doms, its  cities,  and  on  himself. 

What  is  a  man  in  the  infinite?  But  to 
show  him  another  prodigy  no  less  astonish- 
ing, let  him  examine  the  most  deUcate 
things  he  knows.  Let  him  take  a  mite 
which  in  its  minute  bod>'  presents  him  with 
parts  incomparably  more  minute;  limbs 
with  their  joints,  veins  in  the  limbs,  blood 
in  the  veins,  himiors  in  the  blood,  drops  in 
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the  humors,  vapors  in  the  drops;  let  him, 
again  dividing  these  last,  exhaust  his  power 
of  thought;  let  the  last  point  at  which  he 
arrives  be  that  of  which  we  speak,  and  he 
will  perhaps  think  that  here  is  the  extremest 
diminutive  in  nature.  Then  I  will  open  be- 
fore him  therein  a  new  abyss.  I  will  paint 
for  him  not  only  the  visible  universe,  but 
all  that  he  can  conceive  of  nature's  im- 
mensity in  the  enclosure  of  this  diminished 
atom.  Let  him  therein  see  an  infinity  of  uni- 
verses of  which  each  has  its  firmament,  its 
planets,  its  earth,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  in  the  visible  world;  in  each  earth  ani- 
mals, and  at  the  last  the  mites,  in  which  he 
will  come  upon  all  that  was  in  the  first,  and 
still  find  in  these  others  the  same  without 
end  and  without  cessation;  let  him  lose 
himself  in  w^onders  as  astonishing  in  their 
minuteness  as  the  others  in  their  immensity ; 
for  who  will  not  be  amazed  at  seeing  that 
our  body,  which  before  was  imperceptible 
in  the  universe,  itself  imperceptible  in  the 
bosom  of  the  whole,  is  now  a  colossus,  a 
world,  a  whole,  in  regard  to  the  nothingness 
to  which  we  cannot  attain. 

Whoso  takes  this  survey  of  himself  will 
be  terrified  at  the  thought  that  he  is  upheld 
in  the  material  being,  given  him  by  nature, 
between  these  two  abysses  of  the  infinite 
and  nothing,  he  will  tremble  at  the  sight  of 
these  marvels;  and  I  think  that  as  his  curi- 
osity changes  into  w'onder,  he  will  be  more 
disposed  to  contemplate  them  in  silence 
than  to  search  into  them  with  presumption. 

For  after  all  what  is  man  in  nature?  A 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  infinite,  a  wdiole  in 
regard  to  nothing,  a  mean  between  nothing 
and  the  whole;  infinitely  removed  from  un- 
derstanding either  extreme.  The  end  of 
things  and  their  beginnings  are  invincibly 
hidden  from  him  in  impenetrable  secrecy, 
he  is  equally  incapable  of  seeing  the  nothing 
whence  he  was  taken,  and  the  infinite  in 
which  he  is  engulfed. 

What  shall  he  do  then,  but  discern  some- 
what of  the  middle  of  things  in  an  eternal 


despair  of  knowing  cither  their  beginning  or 
their  end?  All  things  arise  from  nothing, 
and  tend  towards  the  infinite.  Who  can 
follow  their  marvellous  course?  The  author 
of  these  wonders  can  understand  them,  and 
none  but  he. 

Of  these  two  infinites  in  nature,  the  in- 
finitely great  and  the  infinitely  little,  man 
can  more  easilj'  conceive  the  great. 

Because  they  have  not  considered  these 
infinities,  men  have  rashly  plunged  into  the 
research  of  nature,  as  though  they  bore 
some  proportion  to  her. 

It  is  strange  that  they  have  wished  to 
understand  the  origin  of  all  that  is,  and 
thence  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
whole,  with  a  presumption  as  infinite  as 
their  object.  For  there  is  no  doubt  that  such 
a  design  cannot  be  formed  without  pre- 
sumption or  without  a  capacity  as  infinite 
as  nature. 

If  we  are  well  informed,  we  understand 
that  nature  having  graven  her  own  image 
and  that  of  her  author  on  all  things,  they 
are  almost  all  partakers  of  her  double  in- 
finity. Thus  we  see  that  all  the  sciences  are 
infinite  in  the  extent  of  their  researches,  for 
none  can  doilbt  that  geometry,  for  instance, 
has  an  infinite  infinity  of  problems  to  pro- 
pose. They  are  also  infinite  in  the  number 
and  in  the  nicety  of  their  premisses,  for  it 
is  evident  that  those  which  are  finally  pro- 
posed are  not  self-supporting,  but  are  based 
on  others,  which  again  having  others  as 
their  support  have  no  finafity. 

But  we  make  some  apparently  final  to 
the  reason,  just  as  in  regard  to  material 
things  we  call  that  an  indivisible  point  be- 
yond which  our  senses  can  no  longer  per- 
ceive anj'thing,  though  bj-  its  nature  this 
also  is  infinitely  divisible. 

Of  these  two  scientific  infinities,  that  of 
greatness  is  the  most  obvious  to  the  senses, 
and  therefore  a  few  persons  have  made  pre- 
tensions to  universal  knowledge.  "I  will 
discourse  of  the  all,"  said  Democritus. 

But  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  a  small 
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thinp;  to  speak  of  it,  simply,  without  proving 
und  knowing,  it  is  novcrllu'Ifss  imjjossihlc 
to  do  so,  the  infinite  MinllidKlc  of  things 
being  so  hidden,  that  ail  we  can  exjjress  by 
word  or  thouglit  is  Init  an  invisible  trace  of 
them.  Hence  it  is  plain  how  foolish,  vain, 
and  ignorant  is  that  title  of  some  books:  De 
omni  scibili. 

But  tlie  infinitely  little  is  far  less  evi- 
dent. Philosophers  have  much  more  fre- 
quently asserted  they  have  attained  it,  yet 
in  that  very  point  they  have  all  stumbled. 
This  has  given  occasion  to  such  common 
titles  as  The  Origin  of  Creation,  The  Princi- 
ples of  Philosophy,  and  the  like,  as  pre- 
sumptuous in  fact  though  not  in  appearance 
as  that  dazzling  one,  De  omni  scibili. 

We  naturally  think  that  we  can  more 
easily  reach  the  center  of  things  than  em- 
brace their  circumference.  The  visible  bulk 
of  the  world  visibly  exceeds  us,  but  as  we 
exceed  little  things,  we  think  ourselves  more 
capable  of  possessing  them.  Yet  we  need  no 
less  capacity  to  attain  the  nothing  than 
the  whole.  Infinite  capacity  is  needed  for 
both,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  whoever 
shall  have  understood  the  ultimate  princi- 
ples of  existence  might  also  attain  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  infinite.  The  one  depends 
on  the  other,  and  one  leads  to  the  other. 
Extremes  meet  and  reunite  by  virtue  of 
their  distance,  to  find  each  other  in  God, 
and  in  God  alone. 

Let  us  then  know  our  limits;  we  are 
something,  but  we  are  not  all.  What  ex- 
istence we  have  conceals  from  us  the  knowl- 
edge of  first  principles  which  spring  from  the 
nothing,  while  the  pettiness  of  that  existence 
hides  from  us  the  sight  of  the  infinite. 

In  the  order  of  intelligible  things  our 
intelligence  holds  the  same  position  as  our 
body  holds  in  the  vast  extent  of  nature. 

Restricted  in  every  way,  this  middle 
state  between  two  extremes  is  common  to  all 
our  weaknesses. 

Our  senses  can  perceive  no  extreme.  Too 
much  noise  deafens  us,  excess  of  light  blinds 


us,  too  great  distance  or  ncame.=.e  equally 
interfere  with  our  vif-ion,  prohxity  or  brev- 
ity ef|u ally  obscure  a  di«cour«e,  too  much 
truth  overwhelms  u.s.  I  know  even  those 
who  cannot  understand  that  if  four  be 
taken  from  nothing  nothing  remain.".  First 
principles  are  too  plain  for  us,  superfluous 
pleasure  troubles  us.  Too  many  concords 
are  unpleasing  in  music,  and  too  many 
benefits  annoy,  we  wish  to  have  where- 
withal to  overpay  our  debt.  Beneficia  eo 
usque  Iceta  sunt  dum  videntur  exsolvi  posse; 
ubi  multum  antevenere,  pro  gratia  odium 
redditur  ["Benefits  are  plea.^ing  so  long  as 
they  appear  able  to  be  repaid;  but  when 
they  are  excessive  in  number,  then  enmity 
is  returned  instead  of  favor"]. 

We  feel  neither  extreme  heat  nor  ex- 
treme cold.  Qualities  in  excess  are  inimical 
to  us  and  not  apparent  to  the  senses,  we  do 
not  feel  but  are  passive  under  them.  The 
weakness  of  youth  and  age  equally  hinder 
the  mind,  as  also  too  much  and  too  httle 
teaching  .  .  . 

In  a  word,  all  extremes  are  for  us  as 
though  they  were  not;  and  we  are  not,  in 
regard  to  them:  they  escape  us,  or  we  them. 

This  is  our  true  state;  this  is  what 
renders  us  incapable  both  of  certain  knowl- 
edge and  of  absolute  ignorance.  We  sail  on 
a  vast  expanse,  ever  uncertain,  ever  drift- 
ing, hurried  from  one  to  the  other  goal.  If 
we  think  to  attach  ourselves  firmly  to  any 
point,  it  totters  and  fails  us;  if  we  follow, 
it  eludes  our  grasp,  and  flies  us,  vanishing 
for  ever.  Nothing  stays  for  us.  This  is  our 
natural  condition,  yet  always  the  most  con- 
trary to  our  inclination;  we  burn  with  de- 
sire to  find  a  steadfast  place  and  an  ultimate 
fixed  basis  whereon  we  may  build  a  tower 
to  reach  the  infinite.  But  our  whole  founda- 
tion breaks  up,  and  earth  opens  to  the 
abysses. 

We  may  not  then  look  for  certainty  or 
stability.  Our  reason  is  always  deceived  by 
changing  shows,  nothing  can  fix  the  finite 
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between  the  two  infinites,  which  at  once 
enclose  and  fly  from  it. 

If  this  be  once  well  understood  I  think 
that  we  shall  rest,  each  in  the  state  wherein 
nature  has  placed  him.  This  element  which 
falls  to  us  as  our  lot  being  always  distant 
from  either  extreme,  it  matters  not  that  a 
man  should  have  a  trifle  more  knowledge 
of  the  universe.  If  he  has  it,  he  but  begins  a 
little  higher.  He  is  always  infinitely  distant 
from  the  end,  and  the  duration  of  our  Ufe 
is  infinitely  removed  from  eternity,  even  if 
it  last  ten  years  longer. 

In  regard  to  these  infinites  all  finites  are 
equal,  and  I  see  not  why  we  should  fix  our 
imagination  on  one  more  than  on  another. 
The  only  comparison  which  we  can  make  of 
ourselves  to  the  finite  troubles  us. 

Were  man  to  begin  with  the  study  of 
himself,  he  would  see  how  incapable  he  is  of 
proceeding  further.  How  can  a  part  know 
the  whole?  But  he  may  perhaps  aspire  to 
know  at  least  the  parts  with  which  he  has 
proportionate  relation.  But  the  parts  of  the 
world  are  so  Unked  and  related,  that  I  think 
it  impossible  to  know  one  without  another, 
or  without  the  whole. 

Man,  for  instance,  is  related  to  all  that 
he  knows.  He  needs  place  wherein  to  abide, 
time  through  which  to  exist,  motion  in  order 
to  live;  he  needs  constituent  elements, 
warmth  and  food  to  nourish  him,  air  to 
breathe.  He  sees  light,  he  feels  bodies,  he 
contracts  an  alliance  with  all  that  is. 

To  know  man  then  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  how  it  comes  that  he  needs  air 
to  breathe,  and  to  know  the  air  we  must 
understand  how  it  has  relation  to  the  Ufe 
of  man,  etc. 

Flame  cannot  exist  without  air,  therefore 
to  know  one,  we  must  know  the  other. 

All  that  exists  then  is  both  cause  and 
eff"ect,  dependent  and  supporting,  mediate 
and  immediate,  and  all  is  held  together  by 
a  natural  though  imperceptible  bond,  which 
unites  things  most  distant  and  most  differ- 
ent. I  hold  it  impossible  to  know  the  parts 


without  knowing  the  whole,  or  to  know  the 
whole  without  knowing  the  parts  in  detail. 

I  hold  it  impossible  to  know  one  alone 
without  all  the  others,  that  is  to  say  impos- 
sible purely  and  absolutely. 

The  eternity  of  things  in  themselves  or 
in  God  must  also  confound  our  brief  dura- 
tion. The  fixed  and  constant  immobility  of 
Nature  in  comparison  with  the  continual 
changes  which  take  place  in  us  must  have 
the  same  effect. 

And  what  completes  our  inabiUty  to 
know  things  is  that  they  are  in  their  essence 
simple,  whereas  we  are  composed  of  two 
opposite  natures  differing  in  kind,  soul  and 
body.  For  it  is  impossible  that  our  reasoning 
part  should  be  other  than  spiritual;  and 
should  any  allege  that  we  are  simply  mate- 
rial, this  would  far  more  exclude  us  from  the 
knowledge  of  things,  since  it  is  an  inconceiv- 
able paradox  to  affirm  that  matter  can  know 
itself,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  know 
how  it  should  know  itself. 

So,  were  we  simply  material,  we  could 
know  nothing  whatever,  and  if  we  are  com- 
posed of  spirit  and  matter  we  cannot  per- 
fectly know  what  is  simple,  whether  it  be 
spiritual  or  material.  For  how  should  we 
know  matter  distinctly,  since  our  being, 
which  acts  on  this  knowledge,  is  partly  spir- 
itual, and  how  should  we  know  spiritual 
substances  clearly  since  we  have  a  body 
which  weights  us,  and  drags  us  down  to 
earth. 

Moreover  what  completes  our  inability 
is  the  simphcity  of  things  compared  with 
our  double  and  complex  nature.  To  dispute 
this  point  were  an  invincible  absurdity,  for 
it  is  as  absurd  as  impious  to  deny  that  man 
is  composed  of  two  parts,  differing  in  their 
nature,  soul  and  body.  This  renders  us  un- 
able to  know  all  things;  for  if  this  com- 
plexity be  denied,  and  it  be  asserted  that 
we  are  entirely  material,  it  is  plain  that 
matter  is  incapable  of  knowing  matter. 
Nothing  is  more  impossible  than  this. 

Let  us  conceive  then  that  this  mixture 
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of  spirit  and  clay  throws  us  out  of  pro- 
])or(ion  ... 

Hence  it  comes  that  ahnost  all  j)liilo.s- 
oj)hers  have  confounded  different  ideas,  and 
si)eak  of  material  things  in  spiritual  phrase, 
and  of  spiritual  things  in  material  phrase. 
For  they  say  boldly  that  bodies  have  a 
tendency  to  fall,  that  they  seek  after  their 
center,  that  they  fly  from  destruction,  that 
they  fear  a  void,  that  they  have  inclinations, 
sympathies,  antipathies;  and  all  of  these  are 
spiritual  quaUties.  Again,  in  speaking  of 
spirits,  they  conceive  of  them  as  in  a  given 
spot,  or  as  moving  from  place  to  place; 
qualities  which  belong  to  matter  alone. 

Instead  of  receiving  the  ideas  of  these 
things  simply,  we  color  them  with  our  own 
quahties,  and  stamp  with  our  complex  being 
all  the  simple  things  which  we  contemplate. 

Who  would  not  think,  when  we  declare 
that  all  that  is  consists  of  mind  and  matter, 
that  we  really  understood  this  combination  ? 
Yet  it  is  the  one  thing  we  least  understand. 
Man  is  to  himself  the  most  marvellous  ob- 
ject in  Nature,  for  he  cannot  conceive  what 
matter  is,  still  less  what  is  mind,  and  less 
than  all  how  a  material  body  should  be 
united  to  a  mind.  This  is  the  crown  of  all 
his  difficulties,  yet  it  is  his  very  being: 
Modus  quo  corporibus  adhceret  spiritus 
comprehendi  ab  homine  non  potest  et  hoc 
tamen  homo  est  ["The  manner  by  which 
the  mind  clings  to  bodies  cannot  be  com- 
prehended by  man  and  yet  this  is  man"]. 

The  nature  of  man  is  his  whole  nature, 
omiie  animal. 

There  is  nothing  we  cannot  make  nat- 
ural, nothing  natural  we  cannot  lose. 

Of  Self-love. — The  nature  of  self-love 
and  of  this  human  "I"  is  to  love  self  only, 
and  consider  self  only.  But  what  can  it  do? 
It  cannot  prevent  the  object  it  loves  from 
being  full  of  faults  and  miseries;  man  would 
fain  be  great  and  sees  that  he  is  little, 
would  fain  be  happy,  and  sees  that  he  is 


miserable,  would  fain  be  perfect,  and  .sws 
that  he  is  full  of  imjicrffcfion-,  would  fain 
be  the  object  of  fhe  love  and  e-toem  of  men, 
and  sees  that  his  faults  merit  only  their 
aversion  and  contempt.  The  embarraK-ment 
wherein  he  finds  him-elf  i)roduce«  in  him 
the  most  unjust  and  criminal  pa-.--ion  imag- 
inable, for  he  conceives  a  mortal  hatred 
against  that  truth  which  blames  him  and 
convinces  him  of  his  faults.  Desiring  to  an- 
nihilate it,  yet  unable  to  de-troy  it  in  its 
essence,  he  destroys  it  as  much  as  he  can  in 
his  own  knowledge,  and  in  that  of  other.-; 
that  is  to  say,  he  devotes  all  his  care  to  the 
concealment  of  his  faults,  both  from  others 
and  from  himself,  and  he  can  neither  l>ear 
that  others  should  show  them  to  him,  nor 
that  they  should  see  them. 

It  is  no  doubt  an  evil  to  be  full  of  faults, 
but  it  is  a  greater  evil  to  be  full  of  them, 
yet  unwilling  to  recognize  them,  becau.se 
that  is  to  add  the  further  fault  of  a  volun- 
tary illusion.  We  do  not  like  others  to 
deceive  us,  we  do  not  think  it  just  in  them 
to  require  more  esteem  from  us  than  they 
deserve;  it  is  therefore  unjust  that  we 
should  deceive  them,  desiring  more  esteem 
from  them  than  we  deserve. 

Thus  if  they  discover  no  more  imperfec- 
tions and  vices  in  us  than  we  really  have,  it 
is  plain  they  do  us  no  wrong,  since  it  is 
not  they  who  cause  them;  but  rather  they 
do  us  a  ser\'ice,  since  they  help  us  to  deliver 
ourselves  from  an  e\'il,  the  ignorance  of 
these  imperfections.  We  ought  not  to  be 
troubled  that  they  know  our  faults  and 
despise  us,  since  it  is  but  just  they  should 
know  us  as  we  are,  and  despise  us  if  we  are 
despicable. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  which  would 
arise  in  a  heart  full  of  equity  and  justice. 
What  should  we  say  then  of  our  own  heart, 
finding  in  it  an  wholly  contrary-  disposition? 
For  is  it  not  true  that  we  hate  truth,  and 
those  who  tell  it  us,  and  that  we  would  wi-h 
them  to  have  an  erroneously  favorable  opiu- 
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ion  of  us,  and  to  esteem  us  other  than  in- 
deed we  are? 

One  proof  of  this  fills  me  with  dismay. 
The  Cathohc  religion  does  not  oblige  us  to 
tell  out  our  sins  indiscriminately  to  all,  it 
allows  us  to  remain  hidden  from  men  in  gen- 
eral, but  she  excepts  one  alone,  to  whom  she 
commands  us  to  open  the  very  depths  of 
our  heart,  and  to  show  ourselves  to  him  as 
we  are.  There  is  but  this  one  man  in  the 
world  whom  she  orders  us  to  undeceive; 
she  binds  him  to  an  inviolable  secrecy,  so 
that  this  knowledge  is  to  him  as  though  it 
were  not.  We  can  imagine  nothing  more 
charitable  and  more  tender.  Yet  such  is  the 
corruption  of  man,  that  he  finds  even  this 
law  harsh,  and  it  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
which  has  set  a  large  portion  of  Europe  in 
revolt  against  the  Church. 

How  unjust  and  unreasonable  is  the 
human  heart  which  finds  it  hard  to  be 
obliged  to  do  in  regard  to  one  man  what  in 
some  degree  it  were  just  to  do  to  all  men. 
For  is  it  just  that  we  should  deceive  them? 

There  are  different  degrees  in  this  dislike 
to  the  truth,  but  it  may  be  said  that  all 
have  it  in  some  degree,  for  it  is  inseparable 
from  self-love.  This  false  delicacy  causes 
those  who  must  needs  reprove  others  to 
choose  so  many  windings  and  modifications 
in  order  to  avoid  shocking  them.  They  must 
needs  lessen  our  faults,  seem  to  excuse  them, 
mix  praises  with  their  blame,  give  evidences 
of  affection  and  esteem.  Yet  this  medicine 
is  always  bitter  to  self-love,  which  takes  as 
Httle  as  it  can,  always  with  disgust,  often 
with  a  secret  anger  against  those  who  ad- 
minister it. 

Hence  it  happens,  that  if  any  desire  our 
love,  they  avoid  doing  us  a  service  which 
they  know  to  be  disagreeable;  they  treat  us 
as  we  would  wish  to  be  treated:  we  hate 
the  truth,  and  they  hide  it  from  us;  we 
wish  to  be  flattered,  they  flatter  us;  we  love 
to  be  deceived,  they  deceive  us. 

Thus  each  degree  of  good  fortune  which 
raises  us  in  the  world  removes  us  further 


from  truth,  because  we  fear  most  to  wound 
those  whose  affection  is  most  useful,  and 
whose  dislike  is  most  dangerous.  A  prince 
may  be  the  by-word  of  all  Europe,  yet  he 
alone  know  nothing  of  it.  I  am  not  sur- 
prised; to  speak  the  truth  is  useful  to  whom 
it  is  spoken,  but  disadvantageous  to  those 
who  speak  it,  since  it  makes  them  hated. 
Now  those  who  live  with  princes  love  their 
own  interests  more  than  that  of  the  prince 
they  serve,  and  thus  they  take  care  not  to 
benefit  him  so  as  to  do  themselves  a  dis- 
service. 

This  misfortune  is,  no  doubt,  greater  and 
more  common  in  the  higher  classes,  but 
lesser  men  are  not  exempt  from  it,  since 
there  is  always  an  interest  in  making  men 
love  us.  Thus  human  life  is  but  a  perpetual 
illusion,  an  interchange  of  deceit  and  flat- 
tery. No  one  speaks  of  us  in  our  presence 
as  in  our  absence.  The  society  of  men  is 
founded  on  this  universal  deceit :  few  friend- 
ships would  last  if  every  man  knew  what 
his  friend  said  of  him  behind  his  back, 
though  he  then  spoke  in  sincerity  and  with- 
out passion. 

Man  is  then  only  disguise,  falsehood,  and 
hypocrisy,  both  in  himself  and  with  regard 
to  others.  He  will  not  be  told  the  truth,  he 
avoids  telling  it  to  others,  and  all  these 
tendencies,  so  far  removed  from  justice  and 
reason,  have  their  natural  roots  in  his  heart. 

Contraries.  Man  is  naturally  credulous 
and   incredulous,   timid   and   rash. 

Description  of  man:  dependency,  de- 
sire of  independence,  bodily  needs. 

The  condition  of  man;  inconstancy, 
weariness,  unrest. 

Our  nature  consists  in  motion;  perfect 
rest  is  death. 

Weariness.  Nothing  is  so  insufferable  to 
man  as  to  be  completely  at  rest,  without 
passions,  without  business,  without  diver- 
sion,   without    study.    He    then    feels    his 
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nothiriKnesR,    his    forlornness,    his    insiiffi-  my  life,  swallowfd  up  in  the  eternity  before 

cioncy,   his   dcpondoncc,   his  weakness,   his  and    after,    the    little   spare    which    I    fill, 

emptiness.    There    will    immediately    arise  anrl  even  ean  see,  engnlfed  in  the  infinite 

from    the    depth    of    his    heart    weariness,  inirneii.sify  of  spaces  whereof  I  know  nothing 

gloom,    sadness,    fretfulness,    vexation,    de-  and  which  know  nothing  of  me,  I  am  terri- 

spair.  fied,  and  wonder  that  I  am  here  rather  than 

Contradiction.  To  despise  existence,  to  there,    for   there   is   no    reason    why   here 

die  for  nothing,  to  hate  our  existence.  rather  than  there,  or  now  rather  than  then. 

.   .  Who  has  set  me  here?  Bv  whose  order  and 

We  run  carelessly  to  the  precipice,  after       ,    •       ,          ^,  •       ,          "  ,  ,.        ,          , 

,                          ,  •       1    /  design  have  this  place  and  time  been  des- 

we  have  put  something  beiore  us  to  pre-      ^.      ,  ,  o  st         ■    v       -x-        •      j-  • 

.       .  tined  for  me?  Memona  nospitis  umus  diei 

vent  us  seein""  it 

"     '  praetereuntis  ["Memor>'  of  a  guest  pa-ssing 

When  I  consider  the  short  duration  of      by  for  a  day"]. 

Important  as  Pascal  is,  it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  place  the  real 
origin  of  existentialism  in  the  writings  of  another  thinker,  Soren  Kierkegaard. 
Kierkegaard's  central  idea  is  how  one  may  become  a  Christian,  and  much  of  his 
writing  defends  Christianity  against  false  values.  His  day  and  age,  he  believes, 
has  forgotten  what  it  means  to  be  a  Christian,  or  even  what  it  means  to  be. 
Hence  he  is  led  to  introduce  into  Western  thought — many  believe  for  the  first 
time — the  categories  of  "individual"  and  "existence." 

By  existence  Kierkegaard  means  the  striving  of  a  person  to  fulfill  him- 
self. That  men  must  strive  points  to  a  tension  within  their  very  being.  In 
describing  and  analyzing  the  experience  of  despair,  Kierkegaard  finds  this  tension 
to  be  a  result  of  the  fact  that  man  is  a  spiritual  being,  that  he  is  a  synthesis  of 
the  temporal  and  eternal,  the  finite  and  infinite. 

Man  is  a  synthesis,  but  simply  as  synthesis  he  is  not  a  self.  Despair 
arises  because  man  is  a  synthesis,  and  ultimately  it  is  despair  over  this  synthesis — 
that  is,  over  the  self  itself.  Despair  reveals  that,  simply  as  given,  the  self  with 
all  finite  things  is  meaningless.  The  recognition  of  the  self's  meaninglessness,  how- 
ever, reveals  an  ultimate  meaning  by  positing  the  infinite  and  the  eternal.  Hence 
despair  also  reveals  that  men  are  spiritual  beings  and  that  they  exist  before  God. 
Since  true  selfhood  can  be  attained  only  when  the  self  is  related  to  the  Power 
that  constitutes  the  synthesis  (even  though  men  may  try  to  find  substitutes  for 
God  in  pleasure  or  duty),  despair  posits  the  necessity  of  genuine  endeavor  through 
decision.  Only  decision  or  faith  can  bring  meaning  into  human  personality,  and  the 
achievement  of  meaning  is  the  achievement  of  "subiectivc  truth." 
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EXISTENCE  AND  DESPAIR 


Soren  Kierkegaard  (1813-1855) 


Man  is  spirit.  But  what  is  spirit?  Spirit 
is  the  self.  But  what  is  the  self?  The  self 
is  a  relation  which  relates  itself  to  its  own 
self,  or  it  is  that  in  the  relation  [which 
accounts  for  it]  that  the  relation  relates  it- 
self to  its  own  self;  the  self  is  not  the  rela- 
tion but  [consists  in  the  ^  fact]  that  the 
relation  relates  itself  to  its  own  self.  Man 
is  a  synthesis  of  the  infinite  and  the  finite, 
of  the  temporal  and  the  eternal,  of  freedom 
and  necessity,  in  short  it  is  a  synthesis.  A 
synthesis  is  a  relation  between  two  factors. 
So  regarded,  man  is  not  yet  a  self. 

In  the  relation  between  two,  the  relation 
is  the  third  term  as  a  negative  unity,  and 
the  two  relate  themselves  to  the  relation, 
and  in  the  relation  to  the  relation;  such  a 
relation  is  that  between  soul  and  body,  when 
man  is  regarded  as  soul.  If  on  the  contrary 
the  relation  relates  itself  to  its  own  self,  the 
relation  is  then  the  positive  third  term, 
and  this  is  the  self. 

Such  a  relation  which  relates  itself  to 
its  own  self  (that  is  to  say,  a  self)  must 
either  have  constituted  itself  or  have  been 
constituted  by  another. 

If  this  relation  which  relates  itself  to  its 
own  self  is  constituted  by  another,  the  rela- 
tion doubtless  is  the  third  term,  but  this 
relation  (the  third  term)  is  in  turn  a  rela- 
tion relating  itself  to  that  which  constituted 
the  whole  relation. 

Such  a  derived,  constituted,  relation  is 
the  human  self,  a  relation  which  relates 
itself  to  its  own  self,  and  in  relating  itself 
to  its  own  self  relates  itself  to   another. 

The  selection  is  from  Soren  Kierkegaard, 
Fear  and  Trembling;  The  Sickness  Unto 
Death  (tr.  Walter  Lowrie)  (Garden  City: 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1954),  pp.  146-161, 
with  omission.s.  Copyright,  1941,  1954,  by 
Princeton  University  Press.  Used  by  per- 
mission of  Princeton  University  Press. 


Hence  it  is  that  there  can  be  two  forms  of 
despair  properly  so  called.  If  the  human  self 
had  constituted  itself,  there  could  be  a 
question  only  of  one  form,  that  of  not  will- 
ing to  be  one's  own  self,  of  wiUing  to  get 
rid  of  oneself,  but  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion of  despairingly  wiUing  to  be  oneself. 
This  formula  [i.e.  that  the  self  is  constituted 
by  another]  is  the  expression  for  the  total 
dependence  of  the  relation  (the  self  name- 
ly), the  expression  for  the  fact  that  the  self 
cannot  of  itself  attain  and  remain  in  equilib- 
rium and  rest  by  itself,  but  only  by  re- 
lating itself  to  that  Power  which  constituted 
the  whole  relation.  Indeed,  so  far  is  it  from 
being  true  that  this  second  form  of  despair 
(despair  at  willing  to  be  one's  own  self) 
denotes  only  a  particular  kind  of  despair, 
that  on  the  contrary  all  despair  can  in  the 
last  analysis  be  reduced  to  this.  .  .  . 

This  then  is  the  formula  which  describes 
the  condition  of  the  self  when  despair  is 
completely  eradicated:  by  relating  itself 
to  its  own  self  and  by  willing  to  be  itself 
the  self  is  grounded  transparently  in  the 
Power  which  posited  it. 

Is  despair  an  advantage  or  a  drawback? 
Regarded  in  a  purely  dialectical  v/ay  it  is 
both.  If  one  were  to  stick  to  the  abstract 
notion  of  despair,  without  thinking  of  any 
concrete  despairer,  one  might  say  that  it 
is  an  immense  advantage.  The  possibility 
of  this  sickness  is  man's  advantage  over  the 
beast,  and  this  advantage  distinguishes  him 
far  more  essentially  than  the  erect  posture, 
for  it  implies  the  infinite  erectness  or  lofti- 
ness of  being  spirit.  The  possibility  of  this 
sickness  is  man's  advantage  over  the  beast; 
to  be  sharply  observant  of  the  sickness 
constitutes  the  Christian's  advantage  over 
the  natural  man;  to  be  healed  of  this  sick- 
ness is  the  Christian's  bHss. 
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So  then  it  is  an  infinite  advantage  to  be 
able  to  despair;  and  yet  it  is  not  only  the 
greatest  misfortune  and  misery  to  be  in 
despair;  no,  it  is  perdition.  Ordinarily  there 
is  no  such  relation  between  possibility  and 
actuality;  if  it  is  an  advantage  to  be  able 
to  be  this  or  that,  it  is  a  still  greater  ad- 
vantage to  be  such  a  thing.  That  is  to  say, 
being  is  related  to  the  ability  to  be  as  an 
ai?cent.  In  the  case  of  despair,  on  the  con- 
trary, being  is  related  to  the  ability  to  be 
as  a  fall.  Infinite  as  is  the  advantage  of 
the  possibility,  just  so  great  is  the  measure 
of  the  fall.  So  in  the  case  of  despair  the 
ascent  consists  in  not  being  in  despair.  Yet 
this  statement  is  open  to  misunderstanding. 
The  thing  of  not  being  in  despair  is  not  like 
not  being  lame,  bhnd,  etc.  In  case  the  not 
being  in  despair  means  neither  more  nor 
less  than  not  being  this,  then  it  is  precisely 
to  be  it.  The  thing  of  not  being  in  despair 
must  mean  the  annihilation  of  the  possi- 
bility of  being  this;  if  it  is  to  be  true  that 
a  man  is  not  in  despair,  one  must  annihilate 
the  possibility  every  instant.  Such  is  not 
ordinarily  the  relation  between  possibility 
and  actuality.  Although  thinkers  say  that 
actuality  is  the  annihilated  possibility,  yet 
this  is  not  entirely  true;  it  is  the  fulfilled, 
the  effective  possibihty.  Here,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  actuality  (not  being  in  despair), 
which  in  its  very  form  is  a  negation,  is  the 
impotent,  annihilated  possibility;  ordinarily, 
actuality  in  comparison  with  possibility  is 
a  confirmation,  here  it  is  a  negation. 

Despair  is  the  disrelationship  in  a  rela- 
tion which  relates  itself  to  itself.  But  the 
synthesis  is  not  the  disrelationship,  it  is 
merely  the  possibility,  or,  in  the  synthesis  is 
latent  the  possibility  of  the  disrelationship. 
If  the  synthesis  were  the  disrelationship, 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  despair,  for 
despair  would  then  be  something  inherent 
in  human  nature  as  such,  that  is,  it  would 
not  be  despair,  it  would  be  something  that 
befell  a  man,  something  he  suffered  pas- 
sively, like  an  illness  into  which  a  man  falls, 


or  hke  death  which  i.s  the  lot  of  all.  No, 
this  thing  of  despairing  i.s  inherent  in  man 
himself;  but  if  he  were  not  a  .synthe.-;i.s,  he 
could  not  despair,  neither  could  he  despair 
if  the  .synthesis  were  not  originally  from 
God's  hand  in  the  right  relation.ship. 

Whence  then  comes  despair?  From  the 
relation  wherein  the  synthesis  relates  it- 
self to  itself,  in  that  God  who  made  man  a 
relationship  lets  this  go  as  it  were  out  of  Hb 
hand,  that  is,  in  the  fact  that  the  relation 
relates  itself  to  itself.  And  herein,  in  the 
fact  that  the  relation  is  spirit,  is  the  self, 
consists  the  responsibility  under  which  all 
despair  lies,  and  so  lies  every  instant  it 
exists,  however  much  and  however  ingen- 
iously the  despairer,  deceiving  himself  and 
others,  may  talk  of  his  despair  as  a  mis- 
fortune which  ha^s  befallen  him,  with  a  con- 
fusion of  things  different,  as  in  the  ca«e  of 
vertigo  aforementioned,  with  which,  though 
it  is  qualitatively  different,  despair  has 
much  in  common,  since  vertigo  is  under  the 
rubric  soul  what  despair  is  under  the  rubric 
spirit,  and  is  pregnant  with  analogies  to 
despair. . .  . 

The  concept  of  the  sickness  unto  death 
must  be  understood,  however,  in  a  peculiar 
sense.  Literally  it  means  a  sickness  the  end 
and  outcome  of  which  is  death.  Thus  one 
speaks  of  a  mortal  sickness  as  synonymous 
with  a  sickness  unto  death.  In  this  sense 
despair  cannot  be  called  the  sickness  unto 
death.  But  in  the  Christian  understanding 
of  it  death  itself  is  a  transition  unto  hfe.  In 
view  of  this,  there  is  from  the  Christian 
standpoint  no  earthly,  bodily  sickness  unto 
death.  For  death  is  doubtless  the  last  phase 
of  the  sickness,  but  death  is  not  the  last 
thing.  If  in  the  strictest  sense  we  are  to 
speak  of  a  sickness  unto  death,  it  must  be 
one  in  which  the  last  thing  is  death,  and 
death  the  last  thing.  And  this  precisely  is 
despair. 

Yet  in  another  and  still  more  definite 
sense  despair  is   the  sickness  imto  death. 
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It  is  indeed  verj'  far  from  being  true  that, 
literally  understood,  one  dies  of  this  sick- 
ness, or  that  this  sickness  ends  with  bodilj'^ 
death.  On  the  contrary,  the  torment  of 
despair  is  precisely  this,  not  to  be  able  to 
die.  So  it  has  much  in  common  with  the 
situation  of  the  moribund  when  he  lies  and 
struggles  with  death,  and  cannot  die.  So 
to  be  sick  unto  death  is,  not  to  be  able  to 
die — yet  not  as  though  there  were  hope  of 
Ufe;  no,  the  hopelessness  in  this  case  is  that 
even  the  last  hope,  death,  is  not  available. 
When  death  is  the  greatest  danger,  one 
hopes  for  Ufe;  but  when  one  becomes 
acquainted  with  an  even  more  dreadful 
danger,  one  hopes  for  death.  So  when  the 
danger  is  so  great  that  death  has  become 
one's  hope,  despair  is  the  disconsolateness 
of  not  being  able  to  die.  .  .  . 

A  despairing  man  is  in  despair  over 
something.  So  it  seems  for  an  instant,  but 
only  for  an  instant;  that  same  instant  the 
true  despair  manifests  itself,  or  despair 
manifests  itself  in  its  true  character.  For 
in  the  fact  that  he  despaired  of  something, 
he  really  despaired  of  himself,  and  now 
would  be  rid  of  himself.  Thus  when  the  am- 
bitious man  whose  watchword  was  "Either 
Caesar  or  nothing"  does  not  become  Caesar, 
he  is  in  despair  thereat.  But  this  signifies 
something  else,  namely,  that  precisely  be- 
cause he  did  not  become  Caesar  he  now  can- 
not endure  to  be  himself.  So  properly  he  is 
not  in  despair  over  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
become  Caesar,  but  he  is  in  despair  over 
himself  for  the  fact  that  he  did  not  become 
Caesar.  This  self  which,  had  he  become 
Caesar,  would  have  been  to  him  a  sheer 
dehght  (though  in  another  sense  equally  in 
despair),  this  self  is  now  absoluetly  intol- 
erable to  him.  In  a  profounder  sense  it  is 
not  the  fact  that  he  did  not  become  Caesar 
which  is  intolerable  to  him,  but  the  self 
which  did  not  become  Caesar  is  the  thing 
that  is  intolerable ;  or,  more  correctly,  what 
is  intolerable  to  him  is  that  he  cannot  get 
rid  of  himself.  If  he  had  become  Caesar  he 


would  have  been  rid  of  himself  in  despera- 
tion, but  now  that  he  did  not  become  Caesar 
he  cannot  in  desperation  get  rid  of  himself. 
Essentially  he  is  equally  in  despair  in  either 
case,  for  he  does  not  possess  himself,  he  is 
not  himself.  By  becoming  Caesar  he  would 
not  after  all  have  become  himself  but  have 
got  rid  of  himself,  and  by  not  becoming 
Caesar  he  falls  into  despair  over  the  fact 
that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  himself.  Hence 
it  is  a  superficial  view  (which  presumably 
has  never  seen  a  person  in  despair,  not  even 
one's  own  self)  when  it  is  said  of  a  man 
in  despair,  "He  is  consuming  himself."  For 
precisely  this  it  is  he  despairs  of,  and  to  his 
torment  it  is  precisely  this  he  cannot  do, 
since  by  despair  fire  has  entered  into  some- 
thing that  cannot  burn,  or  cannot  burn  up, 
that  is,  into  the  self. 

So  to  despair  over  something  is  not  yet 
properly  despair.  It  is  the  beginning,  or  it 
is  as  when  the  physician  says  of  a  sickness 
that  it  has  not  yet  declared  itself.  The  next 
step  is  the  declared  despair,  despair  over 
oneself.  A  young  girl  is  in  despair  over  love, 
and  so  she  despairs  over  her  lover,  because 
he  died,  or  because  he  was  unfaithful  to  her. 
This  is  not  a  declared  despair;  no,  she  is  in 
despair  over  herself.  This  self  of  hers, 
wliich,  if  it  had  become  "his"  beloved,  she 
would  have  been  rid  of  in  the  most  bhssful 
way,  or  would  have  lost,  this  self  is  now 
a  torment  to  her  when  it  has  to  be  a  self 
without  "him";  this  self  which  would  have 
been  to  her  her  riches  (though  in  another 
sense  equally  in  despair)  has  now  become  to 
her  a  loathsome  void,  since  "he"  is  dead,  or 
it  has  become  to  her  an  abhorrence,  since 
it  reminds  her  of  the  fact  that  she  was  be- 
trayed. Try  it  now,  say  to  such  a  girl,  "Thou 
art  consuming  thyself,"  and  thou  shalt 
hear  her  reply,  "Oh,  no,  the  torment  is  pre- 
cisely this,  that  I  cannot  do  it." 

To  despair  over  oneself,  in  despair  to 
will  to  be  rid  of  oneself,  is  the  formula  for 
all  despair,  and  hence  the  second  form  of 
despair  (in  despair  at  willing  to  be  oneself) 
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can  be  followed  back  to  the  first  (in  despair 
at  not  willing  to  l)e  onesoli'j,  just  as  in  the 
foregoing  we  resolved  the  first  into  the  sec- 
ond. ...  A  despairing  man  wants  despair- 
ingly to  be  himself.  But  if  he  despairingly 
wants  to  be  himself,  he  will  not  want  to  get 
rid  of  himself.  Yes,  so  it  seems;  but  if  one 
inspects  more  closely,  one  perceives  that 
after  all  the  contradiction  is  the  same.  That 
self  which  he  despairingly  wills  to  be  is  a 
self  which  he  is  not  (for  to  will  to  be  that 
self  which  one  truly  is,  is  indeed  the  oppo- 
site of  despair) ;  what  he  really  wills  is  to 
tear  his  self  away  from  the  Power  which 
constituted  it.  But  notwithstanding  all  his 
despair,  this  he  is  unable  to  do,  not  with- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  despair,  that 
Power  is  the  stronger,  and  it  compells  him 
to  be  the  self  he  does  not  will  to  be.  But  for 
all  that  he  wills  to  be  rid  of  himself,  to  be 
rid  of  the  self  which  he  is,  in  order  to  be  the 
self  he  himself  has  chanced  to  choose.  To 
be  self  as  he  wills  to  be  would  be  his  delight 
(though  in  another  sense  it  would  be 
equally  in  despair),  but  to  be  compelled  to 
be  self  as  he  does  not  will  to  be  is  his  tor- 
ment, namely,  that  he  cannot  get  rid  of  him- 
self. 

Socrates  proved  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  from  the  fact  that  the  sickness  of  the 
soul  (sin)  does  not  consume  it  as  sickness 
of  the  body  consumes  the  body.  So  also  we 
can  demonstrate  the  eternal  in  man  from 
the  fact  that  despair  cannot  consume  his 
self,  that  this  precisely  is  the  torment  of 
contradiction  in  despair.  If  there  were 
nothing  eternal  in  a  man,  he  could  not 
despair;  but  if  despair  could  consume  his 
self,  there  would  still  be  no  despair. 

Thus  it  is  that  despair,  this  sickness  in 
the  self,  is  the  sickness  unto  death.  The  de- 
spairing man  is  mortally  ill.  In  an  entirely 
different  sense  than  can  appropriately  be 
said  of  any  disease,  we  may  say  that  the 
sickness  has  attacked  the  noblest  part;  and 
yet  the  man  cannot  die.  Death  is  not  the 
last  phase  of  the  sickness,  but  death  is  con- 


tinually the  last.  To  he  delivered  from  thw 
sickness  by  death  i-i  an  imposiiibility,  for 
the  sickness  and  it«  torment  .  .  .  and  death 
consist  in  not  being  able  to  die. 

This  is  the  .situation  in  despair.  And 
however  thoroughly  it  elude.s  the  attention 
of  the  despairer,  and  however  thoroughly 
the  despairer  may  succeed  (as  in  the  ca*€ 
of  that  kind  of  despair  which  i.s  character- 
ized by  unawareness  of  being  in  despair)  in 
losing  himself  entirely,  and  lo.sing  himiielf 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  noticed  in  the 
least — eternity  nevertheless  will  make  it 
manifest  that  his  situation  was  despair,  and 
it  will  so  nail  him  to  himself  that  the  tor- 
ment nevertheless  remains  that  he  cannot 
get  rid  of  himself,  and  it  becomes  manifest 
that  he  was  deluded  in  thinking  that  he 
succeeded.  And  thus  it  is  eternity  must  act, 
because  to  have  a  self,  to  be  a  self,  is  the 
greatest  concession  made  to  man,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  eternity's  demand  upon  him. 

Just  as  the  physician  might  say  that 
there  lives  perhaps  not  one  single  man  who 
is  in  perfect  health,  so  one  might  say  per- 
haps that  there  Uves  not  one  single  man 
who  after  all  is  not  to  some  extent  in  de- 
spair, in  whose  inmost  parts  there  does 
not  dwell  a  disquietude,  a  perturbation,  a 
discord,  an  anxious  dread  of  an  unknown 
something,  or  of  a  something  he  does  not 
even  dare  to  make  acquaintance  with,  dread 
of  a  possibility  of  Hfe,  or  dread  of  himself, 
so  that,  after  all,  as  physicians  speak  of  a 
man  going  about  with  a  disease  in  him,  this 
man  is  going  about  and  carr>-ing  a  sickness 
of  the  spirit,  which  only  rarely  and  in 
glimpses,  by  and  with  a  dread  which  to  him 
is  inexplicable,  gives  e\idence  of  its  presence 
within.  At  any  rate  there  has  lived  no  one 
and  there  lives  no  one  outside  of  Christen- 
dom who  is  not  in  despair,  and  no  one  in 
Christendom,  unless  he  be  a  true  Christian, 
and  if  he  is  not  quite  that,  he  is  somewhat 
in  despair  after  all. 

This  view  will  doubtless  seem  to  many  a 
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paradox,  an  exaggeration,  and  a  gloomy 
and  depressing  view  at  that.  Yet  it  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  not  gloomy ;  on  the 
contrary',  it  seeks  to  throw  light  upon  a  sub- 
ject which  ordinarily  is  left  in  obscurity. 
It  is  not  depressing;  on  the  contrary  it  is 
uplifting,  since  it  views  every  man  in  the 
aspect  of  the  highest  demand  made  upon 
him,  that  he  be  spirit.  Nor  is  it  a  paradox; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  fundamental  appre- 
hension consistently  carried  through,  and 
hence  it  is  no  exaggeration.  .  .  . 

Not  only  is  despair  far  more  dialectical 
than  an  illness,  but  all  its  symptoms  are 
dialectical,  and  for  this  reason  the  super- 
ficial view  is  so  readily  deceived  in  deter- 
mining whether  despair  is  present  or  not. 
For  not  to  be  in  despair  may  mean  to  be 
in  despair,  and  it  may  also  mean  to  be 
delivered  from  being  in  despair.  A  sense  of 
security  and  tranquiUity  may  mean  that 
one  is  in  despair,  precisely  this  security, 
this  tranquility,  may  be  despair ;  and  it  may 
mean  that  one  has  overcome  despair  and 
gained  peace.  In  this  respect  despair  is  un- 
like bodily  sickness;  for  not  to  be  sick  can- 
not possibly  mean  to  be  sick;  but  not  to  be 
despairing  may  mean  precisely  to  be  de- 
spairing. It  is  not  true  of  despair,  as  it  is 
of  bodily  sickness,  that  the  feeling  of  indis- 
position is  the  sickness.  By  no  means.  The 
feeling  of  indisposition  is  again  dialectical. 
Never  to  have  been  sensible  of  this  indis- 
position is  precisely  to  be  in  despair. 

This  points  to  the  fact,  and  has  its 
ground  therein,  that  man,  regarded  as 
spirit,  is  always  in  a  critical  condition — and 
if  one  is  to  talk  of  despair,  one  must  con- 
ceive of  man  as  spirit.  In  relation  to  sickness 
we  talk  of  a  crisis,  but  not  in  relation  to 
health.  And  why  not?  Because  bodily  health 
is  an  "immediate"  quahfication,  and  only 
becomes  dialectical  in  sickness,  when  one 
can  speak  of  the  crisis.  But  spiritually,  or 
when  man  is  regarded  as  spirit,  both  health 
and    sickness    are    critical.    There    is    no 


such  tiling  as  "immediate"  health  of  the 
spirit.  .  .  . 

Therefore  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  true  that  the  vulgar  view  is  right  in 
assuming  that  despair  is  a  rarity;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  quite  universal.  It  is  as  far 
as  possible  from  being  true  that  the  vulgar 
view  is  right  in  assuming  that  everyone  who 
does  not  think  or  feel  that  he  is  in  despair 
is  not  so  at  all,  and  that  only  he  is  in  despair 
who  says  that  he  is.  On  the  contrary,  one 
who  without  affectation  says  that  he  is  in 
despair  is  after  all  a  little  bit  nearer,  a 
dialectical  step  nearer  to  being  cured  than 
all  those  who  are  not  regarded  and  do  not 
regard  themselves  as  being  in  despair.  But 
precisely  this  is  the  common  situation  (as 
the  physician  of  souls  will  doubtless  con- 
cede), that  the  majority  of  men  live  without 
being  thoroughly  conscious  that  they  are 
spiritual  beings — and  to  this  is  referable 
all  the  security,  contentment  with  life, 
etc.,  etc.,  which  precisely  is  despair.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  say  that  they  are 
in  despair  are  generally  such  as  have  a 
nature  so  much  more  profound  that  they 
must  become  conscious  of  themselves  as 
spirit,  or  such  as  by  the  hard  vicissitudes 
of  hfe  and  its  dreadful  decisions  have  been 
helped  to  become  conscious  of  themselves 
as  spirit — either  one  or  the  other,  for  rare 
is  the  man  who  truly  is  free  from  despair. 

Ah,  so  much  is  said  about  human  want 
and  misery — I  seek  to  understand  it,  I 
have  also  had  some  acquaintance  with  it  at 
close  range;  so  much  is  said  about  wasted 
lives — but  only  that  man's  life  is  wasted  who 
lived  on,  so  deceived  by  the  joys  of  life  or 
by  its  sorrows  that  he  never  became  eternal- 
ly and  decisively  conscious  of  himself  as 
spirit,  as  self,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing) 
never  became  aware  and  in  the  deepest 
sense  received  an  impression  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  God,  and  that  he,  he  himself,  his 
self,  exists  before  this  God,  which  gain  of 
infinity  is  never  attained  except  through 
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de,si)air.  And,  oh,  this  misery,  that  so  many 
live  on  and  are  defrauded  of  this  most 
blessed  of  all  thoughts;  this  misery,  that 
people  employ  themselves  about  everything 
else,  or,  as  for  the  masses  of  men,  that 
people  employ  them  about  everything  else, 
utilize  them  to  generate  the  power  for  the 
theater  of  life,  but  never  remind  them  of 
their  blessedness;  that  they  heap  them  in 
a  mass  and  defraud  them,  instead  of  split- 
ting them  apart  so  that  they  might  gain 
the  highest  thing,  the  only  thing  worth 
living  for,  and  enough  to  live  in  for  an 
eternity — it  seems  to  me  that  I  could  weep 
for  an  eternity  over  the  fact  that  such 
misery  exists!  And,  oh,  to  my  thinking  this 
is  one  expression  the  more  of  the  dreadful- 
ness  of  this  most  dreadful  sickness  and 
misery,  namely,  its  hiddenness — not  only 
that  he  who  suffers  from  it  may  wish  to  hide 
it  and  may  be  able  to  do  so,  to  the  effect 
that  it  can  so  dwell  in  a  man  that  no  one, 
no  one  whatever  discovers  it;  no,  rather 
that  it  can  be  so  hidden  in  a  man  that  he 
himself  does  not  know  it!  And,  oh,  when 
the  hour-glass  has  run  out,  the  hour-glass 
of  time,  when  the  noise  of  worldliness  is 
silenced,  and  the  restless  or  the  ineffectual 
busyness  comes  to  an  end,  when  everj'thing 
is  still  about  thee  as  it  is  in  eternity — 
whether  thou  wast  man  or  woman,  rich  or 


poor,  dependent  or  inder>endent,  fortunate 
or  unfortunate,  whether  thou  didft  bear 
the  spendor  of  the  crown  in  a  lofty  station, 
or  didst  bear  only  the  labor  and  heat  of  the 
day  in  an  inconsijicuous  lot;  whether  thy 
name  shall  be  remembered  as  long  a.-  the 
world  stands  (and  so  was  rememFjered  as 
long  as  the  world  stood),  or  without  a  name 
thou  didst  cohere  as  nameless  with  the 
countless  multitude;  whether  the  glor>' 
which  surrounded  thee  surpassed  all  human 
description,  or  the  judgment  passed  upon 
thee  was  the  most  severe  and  dishonoring 
human  judgment  can  pass — eternity  asks 
of  thee  and  of  ever>'  individual  among  these 
million  millions  only  one  question,  whether 
thou  hast  hved  in  despair  or  not,  whether 
thou  wast  in  despair  in  such  a  way  that  thou 
didst  not  know  thou  wast  in  despair,  or  in 
such  a  way  that  thou  didst  hiddenly  carrj' 
this  sickness  in  thine  inward  parts  as  thy 
gnawing  secret,  earn,-  it  under  thy  heart  as 
the  fruit  of  a  sinful  love,  or  in  such  a  way 
that  thou,  a  horror  to  others,  didst  rave  in 
despair.  And  if  so,  if  thou  hast  lived  in 
despair  (whether  for  the  rest  thou  didst  win 
or  lose),  then  for  thee  all  is  lost,  eternity 
knows  thee  not,  it  never  knew  thee,  or 
(even  more  dreadful)  it  knows  thee  as  thou 
art  known,  it  puts  thee  under  arrest  by 
thyself  in  despair. 


2  /  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

The  writer  of  the  next  selection,  Martin  Heidegger,  has  disclaimed 
the  title  "existentialist"  because  the  question  that  concerns  him  is  not  human 
existence  but  Being  in  its  totality  and  as  such.  Yet  he  continues  to  be  classified 
with  the  existentialists  because  of  his  approach  to  the  question  of  Being.  He  be- 
lieves this  question  can  be  answered  only  by  beginning  with  the  being  wc  can 
examine — namely,  "the  being  which  we  ourselves  are."  Thus  we  see  that,  as  in 
the  other  schools  we  have  examined,  existentialism  includes  a  diversity  of  interests 
and  problems. 

In  the  following  essay  Heidegger  discusses  the  problem  of  truth.  Tradi- 
tional definitions  of  truth  center  on  the  idea  of  correspondence  or  rejiresentation 
of  ideas  and  objects.  But  such  definitions  are  primarily  of  propositional  truth. 
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and  they  also  involve  difficulties  over  "representation."  Heidegger  asks,  what  can 
representation  mean  except:  letting  something  he  an  object  to  us?  If  this  is  done, 
statements  about  the  object  will  "right"  themselves — and  truth  is  Tightness. 

For  a  thing  to  be  revealed  and  rightness  to  be  possible,  there  must  be 
freedom.  "The  essence  of  truth  is  freedom,"  and  truth  is  not,  then,  originally  in 
the  proposition.  Freedom  is  an  ex-posing  of  the  nature  of  what  is;  truth  is  a 
revealing  of  what  is. 

But  human  beings,  Heidegger  believes,  live  essentially  in  error,  for 
the  what-is — even  and  especially  of  themselves — is  not  revealed,  is  not  open. 
Hence  their  existence  is  unauthentic  and  compulsive.  To  achieve  authentic  ex- 
istence, men  must  live  in  freedom  and  truth. 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  TRUTH 
Martin  Heidegger  (1889-  ) 


What  do  we  ordinarily  understand 
by  "truth"?  This  exalted  but  at  the  same 
time  overworked  and  almost  exhausted 
word  "truth"  means:  that  which  makes 
something  true  into  a  truth.  What  is  "some- 
thing true"?  We  say,  for  example:  "It  is  a 
true  pleasure  to  collaborate  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  task."  We  mean,  it  is  a 
pure,  real  joy.  The  True  is  the  Real.  In  the 
same  way  we  speak  of  "true  coin"  as  distinct 
from  false.  False  coin  is  not  really  what  it 
seems.  It  is  only  a  "seeming"  and  therefore 
unreal.  The  unreal  stands  for  the  opposite 
of  the  real.  But  counterfeit  coin  too  is 
something  real.  Hence  we  say  more  pre- 
cisely: "Real  coin  is  genuine  coin."  Yet  both 
are  "real,"  the  counterfeit  coin  in  circulation 
no  less  than  the  genuine.  Therefore  the 
truth  of  the  genuine  coin  cannot  be  verified 
by  its  reality.  The  question  returns:  What 
do  "genuine"  and  "true"  mean  here?  Genu- 
ine coin  is  that  real  thing  whose  reality 
agrees  with  (in  der  Uebereinstimmung 
steht  mit)  what  we  always  and  in  advance 

The  selection  is  from  Martin  Heidegger,  ''On 
the  Es.sence  of  Truth,"  in  Werner  Brock  (tr.), 
Existence  and  Being  (Chicago:  Henry  Reg- 
nery  Co.;  London:  Vision  Press,  Ltd.,  1949), 
1)1).  321-350,  with  omissions.  Used  bj'  permis- 
sion of  the  publi.shers. 


"really"  mean  by  "coin."  Conversely,  where 
we  suspect  false  coin  we  say:  "There  is 
something  not  quite  right  here"  (Hier 
stimmt  etwas  nicht).  On  the  other  hand  we 
say  of  something  that  is  "as  it  should  be": 
"It's  right"  (es  stimmt).  The  thing  (Sache) 
is  right. 

We  call  "true"  not  only  a  real  pleasure, 
genuine  coin  and  all  actualities  of  that  sort, 
we  also  and  principally  call  "true"  or 
"false"  our  statements  concerning  such 
actualities  as  are  themselves  true  or  false 
in  their  kind,  which  may  be  thus  or  thus 
in  their  reality.  A  statement  is  true  when 
what  it  means  and  says  agrees  with  the 
thing  of  which  it  speaks.  Here  too  we  say: 
"It's  right."  Though  now  it  is  not  the  thing 
that  is  right  but  the  proposition  (Satz). 

The  True,  then,  be  it  a  true  thing  or  a 
true  proposition,  is  that  which  is  right, 
which  corresponds  (das  Stimmende).  Being 
true  and  truth  here  mean  correspondence, 
and  that  in  a  double  sense:  firstly  the 
correspondence  of  a  thing  with  the  idea  of  it 
as  conceived  in  advance  (dem  uher  sie 
Vorgemeinten),  and  secondly  the  corre- 
spondence of  that  which  is  intended  by  the 
statement  with  the  thing  itself. 

The  dual  aspect  of  this  correspondence 
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is  brought  out  very  clearly  by  the  tradi- 
tional definition  of  truth:  Veritas  est  adae- 
quatio  rei  et  intellectiis.  Which  can  be 
taken  to  mean:  truth  is  the  approxima- 
tion of  thing  (ol)ject)  to  perception.  But 
it  can  also  mean:  truth  is  the  approxima- 
tion of  perception  to  thing  (object).  Ad- 
mittedly the  above  definition  is  usually 
employed  only  in  the  formula:  Veritas  est 
adaequatio  intellectus  ad  rem.  Yet  truth  so 
understood,  i.e.  propositional  truth,  is  only 
possible  on  tha  basis  of  objective  truth,  the 
adaequatio  rei  ad  intellectum.  Both  concep- 
tions of  the  nature  of  Veritas  always  imply 
"putting  oneself  right  by"  (sich  richten 
nach)  something  and  thus  conceive  truth 
as  Tightness  (Richtigkeit).  .  .  . 

We  speak  of  "agreement"  in  different 
senses.  We  say,  for  example,  seeing  two 
half-crowns  lying  on  the  table,  that  they 
agree  with  one  another,  are  like  one  another. 
Both  agree  in  identity  of  appearance.  They 
have  this  in  common  and  are  therefore  in 
this  respect  alike.  Further,  we  speak  of 
agreement  when  we  say  of  one  of  these 
half-crowns:  this  coin  is  round.  Here  the 
statement  "agrees"  with  the  subject  or 
thing.  The  relationship  now  obtains  not  be- 
tween thing  and  thing,  but  between  state- 
ment and  thing.  But  in  what  do  statement 
and  thing  agree,  seeing  that  the  referents 
are  obviously  different  in  appearance?  The 
coin  is  of  metal.  The  statement  is  in  no 
sense  material.  The  coin  is  round.  The  state- 
ment has  absolutely  nothing  spatial  about 
it.  With  the  coin  you  can  buy  something. 
The  statement  about  it  can  never  be  legal 
tender.  But  despite  the  disparity  between 
the  two,  the  above  statement  agrees  with 
and  is  true  of  the  coin.  And,  according  to 
the  accepted  idea  of  truth,  this  agreement 
is  supposed  to  be  an  approximation  (An- 
gleichung).  How  can  something  completely 
unlike — the  statement — approximate  to  the 
coin?  It  would  have  to  become  the  coin  and 
present  itself  entirely  in  that  form.  No  state- 


ment can  do  that.  The  moment  it  Kucceeded 
in  doing  so  the  statenjent,  uh  htatement, 
could  no  longer  agree  with  the  thing.  In  any 
approximation  the  statement  has  to  remain, 
indeed  it  has  first  to  become,  what  it  ij«. 
In  what  does  its  nature,  ho  entirely  different 
from  any  other  thing,  consi.st?  How  can  the 
statement,  precisely  by  insisting  on  its  own 
nature,  approximate  to  something  el.«e,  to 
the  thing? 

"Approximation"  in  this  instance  cannot 
mean  a  material  likeness  between  two 
things  unhke  in  kind.  The  nature  of  the 
approximation  is  rather  determined  by  the 
kind  of  relationship  obtaining  between 
statement  and  thing.  So  long  as  this  "re- 
lationship" remains  indeterminate  and  its 
nature  unfathomed,  all  argument  as  to  the 
possibihty  or  impossibility,  the  kind  and 
degree  of  approximation,  leads  nowhere. 

The  statement  about  the  coin  relates 
"itself"  to  this  thing  by  repre.-?enting  it  and 
saying  of  the  thing  represented  "how  it  is," 
"what  it  is  like,"  in  whatever  respect  is 
important  at  that  moment.  The  representa- 
tive statement  has  its  say  about  the  thing 
represented,  stating  it  to  be  such  as  it  is. 
This  "such-as"  (so-wie)  applies  to  the  rep- 
resentation and  what  it  represents.  "Repre- 
sentation" means  here,  if  we  disregard  all 
"psychological"  and  "theory-  of  conscious- 
ness" preconceptions,  letting  something  take 
up  a  position  opposite  to  us,  as  an  object. 
The  thing  so  opposed  must,  such  being  its 
position,  come  across  the  open  towards  us 
and  at  the  same  time  stand  fast  in  itself 
as  the  tiling  and  manifest  itself  as  a  con- 
stant. This  manifestation  of  the  thing  in 
making  a  move  towards  us  is  accomplished 
in  the  open,  within  the  realm  of  the  Overt 
(das  Ofjene).  the  overt  character  (Offen- 
heit)  of  which  is  not  initially  created  by 
the  representation  but  is  only  entered  into 
and  taken  over  each  time  as  an  area  of 
relationships  ( Bezugsbereich).  The  relation 
between  representative  statement  and  thing 
serves  to  implement  that  condition  (Ver- 
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hdltnis)  whreh  originally  started  to  vibrate, 
and  now  continues  to  vibrate,  as  behavior 
(Verhalten).  But  all  behavior  is  character- 
ized by  the  fact  that,  obtaining  as  it  does 
in  the  open,  it  must  always  relate  to  some- 
thing manifest  as  such  (ein  Ofjenbares  als 
einsolches).  What  is  thus,  and  solely  in  this 
narrow  sense,  made  manifest  was  experi- 
enced in  the  early  stages  of  Western  thought 
as  "that  which  is  present"  and  has  long 
been  termed  "that  which  is"  (das  Seiende). 

All  behavior  is  "overt"  (lit.  "stands 
open":  ofjeji-standig)  to  what-is,  and  all 
"overt"  relationship  is  behavior.  Man's 
"overtness"  varies  with  the  nature  of  what- 
is  and  the  mode  of  behavior.  All  working 
and  carrying  out  of  tasks,  all  transaction 
and  calculation,  sustains  itself  in  the  open, 
an  overt  region  within  which  what-is  can 
expressly  take  up  its  stand  as  and  how 
it  is  what  it  is,  and  thus  become  capable 
of  expression.  This  can  only  occur  when 
what-is  represents  itself  (selbst  vorstellig 
wird)  with  the  representative  statement, 
so  that  the  statement  submits  to  a  directive 
enjoining  it  to  express  what-is  "such-as"  or 
just  as  it  is.  By  following  this  directive  the 
statement  "rights  itself"  (sich  richtet  nach) 
by  what-is.  Directing  itself  in  this  way  the 
statement  is  right  (true).  And  what  is  thus 
stated  is  rightness  (truth). 

The  statement  derives  its  rightness  from 
the  overtness  of  behavior,  for  it  is  only 
through  this  that  anything  manifest  can 
become  the  criterion  for  the  approximation 
impHcit  in  the  representative  statement. 
Overt  behavior  must  apply  this  criterion  to 
itself.  Which  means:  it  must  be  for  a  start 
something  of  a  criterion  for  all  representa- 
tion. This  is  implicit  in  the  overtness  of 
behavior.  But  if  rightness  (truth)  of  state- 
ment is  only  made  possible  by  the  overt 
character  of  behavior,  then  it  follows  that 
the  thing  that  makes  rightness  possible  in 
the  first  place  must  have  a  more  original 
claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  essence  of  truth. 


Thus  the  traditional  practice  of  attrib- 
uting truth  exclusively  to  the  statement  as 
its  sole  and  essential  place  of  origin,  falls  to 
the  ground.  Truth  does  not  possess  its 
original  seat  in  the  proposition.  At  the  same 
time  the  question  arises:  on  what  basis  does 
it  become  inwardly  possible  for  overt  be- 
havior to  postulate  a  criterion — a  possibility 
which  alone  invests  propositional  rightness 
with  sufficient  status  to  achieve,  in  any 
measure,  the  essence  of  truth? 

Whence  does  the  representative  state- 
ment receive  its  command  to  "right  itself" 
by  the  object  and  thus  to  be  in  accord  with 
rightness  ?  Why  does  this  accord  (Stimmen) 
at  the  same  time  determine  (bestimmen) 
the  nature  of  truth?  How,  in  fact,  can  there 
be  such  a  thing  at  all  as  approximation  to 
a  pre-established  criterion,  or  a  directive 
enjoining  such  an  accord?  Only  because 
this  postulate  (Vorgeben)  has  already  freed 
itself  (sich  freigegeben  hat)  and  become 
open  to  a  manifestation  operating  in  this 
openness — a  manifestation  which  is  binding 
on  all  representation  whatsoever.  This 
"freeing"  for  the  sake  of  submitting  to  a 
binding  criterion  is  only  possible  as  free- 
dom to  reveal  something  already  overt 
(zum  Ofjenbaren  eines  Offeiien).  Being  free 
in  this  way  points  to  the  hitherto  uncom- 
prehended  nature  of  freedom.  The  overt 
character  of  behavior  in  the  sense  that  it 
makes  rightness  a  possibility,  is  grounded  in 
freedom.  The  essence  of  truth  is  free- 
dom. .  .  . 

But  to  turn  tnith  into  freedom — is  that 
not  to  abandon  truth  to  the  caprice  of  man? 
Can  truth  be  more  basically  undetermined 
than  by  being  delivered  up  to  the  whim  of 
this  wavering  reed?  The  thing  that  has 
forced  itself  time  and  again  on  our  sound 
judgment  during  the  course  of  this  exposi- 
tion so  far,  now  becomes  all  the  more  evi- 
dent: truth  is  brought  down  to  the  sub- 
jective level  of  the  human  subject.  Even 
if  this  subject  can  attain  to  some  kind  of 
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objectivity,  it  still  remain.s  human  in  its 
subjectivity  and  subject  to  human  control. 

Admittedly,  guile  and  dissimulation,  lies 
and  deception,  fraud  and  pretense,  in  short, 
all  manner  of  untruth,  are  ascribed  to  man. 
But  untruth  is  the  opposite  of  truth,  for 
which  reason  it  is,  as  the  very  negation  of 
truth,  its  "dis-essencc"  rightly  kept  at  a 
remove  from  the  field  of  enquiry  into  the 
pure  essence  of  truth.  This  human  origin  of 
untruth  merely  confirms  by  contrast  the 
essential  nature  of  truth  "as  such"  which 
holds  sway  "over"  man  and  which  meta- 
physics regard  as  something  imperishable 
and  eternal,  something  that  can  never  be 
founded  on  the  transitoriness  and  fragility 
of  humankind.  How  then  can  the  essence  of 
truth  possibly  have  a  stable  basis  in  human 
freedom  ? 

Resistance  to  the  proposition  that  the 
essence  of  truth  is  freedom  is  rooted  in 
prejudices,  the  most  obstinate  of  which  con- 
tends that  freedom  is  a  property  of  man  and 
that  the  nature  of  freedom  neither  needs 
nor  allows  of  further  questioning.  As  for 
man,  we  all  know  what  he  is. 

The  indication,  however,  of  the  essential 
connection  between  truth  as  Tightness,  and 
freedom,  shatters  these  preconceived  no- 
tions, provided  of  course  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  change  our  way  of  thinking. 
Consideration  of  the  natural  affinity  be- 
tween truth  and  freedom  induces  us  to 
pursue  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of 
man  in  one  of  its  aspects — an  aspect 
vouched  for  by  our  experience  of  a  hidden 
ground  in  man's  nature  and  being,  so  that 
we  are  transported  in  advance  into  the 
original  living  realm  of  truth.  But  at  this 
point  it  also  becomes  evident  that  freedom 
is  the  basis  of  the  inner  possibility  of  right- 
ness  only  because  it  receives  its  own  essence 
from  that  thing  of  earlier  origin:  the 
uniquely  essential  truth. 

Freedom  was  initially  defined  as  freedom 
for   the    revelation   of   something    alreadv 


overt.  How  arc  we  to  think  of  the  esKcnce 
of  freedom  .so  conceived?  The  Manifest 
(das  Ofjenbare),  to  which  a  repre.-entative 
statement  ajiproxiinates  in  it.s  rightne*H,  l« 
that  which  obviou.--ly  "i.s"  all  the  time  and 
has  some  manifest  form  of  behavior.  The 
freedom  to  reveal  .something  overt  letij 
whatever  "is"  at  the  moment  be  what  it 
is.  Freedom  reveals  it.self  as  the  "letting-be" 
of  what-is. 

We  usually  talk  of  "letting  be"  when,  for 
instance,  we  stand  off  from  .some  under- 
taking we  have  planned.  "We  let  it  be" 
means:  not  touching  it  again,  not  having 
anything  more  to  do  with  it.  "Letting  be" 
here  has  the  negative  sense  of  disregarding 
something,  renouncing  something,  of  in- 
difference and  even  neglect. 

The  phrase  we  are  now  using,  namely 
the  "letting-be"  of  what-is,  does  not,  how- 
ever, refer  to  indifference  and  neglect,  but 
to  the  very  opposite  of  them.  To  let  some- 
thing be  (Sei)dassen)  is  in  fact  to  have 
something  to  do  with  it  (sich  einlassen  auf). 
This  is  not  to  be  taken  merely  in  the  sense 
of  pursuing,  conserving,  cultivating  and 
planning  some  actuality  casually  met  with 
or  sought  out.  To  let  what-is  be  what  it  is 
means  participating  in  something  overt  and 
its  overtness,  in  which  eveiything  that  "is" 
takes  up  its  position  and  which  entails  such 
overtness.  Western  thought  at  its  outset 
conceived  this  overtness  as  xd  d^.n^Ea,  the 
Unconcealed.  If  we  translate  dXrideio  by 
"unconcealment"  or  "revealment"  instead 
of  truth,  the  translation  is  not  only  more 
"literal"  but  it  also  requires  us  to  re\'i5e 
our  ordinary  idea  of  truth  in  the  sense  of 
prepositional  correctitude  and  trace  it  back 
to  that  still  uncomprehended  quahty:  the 
revealedness  (Entborgenheit)  and  revela- 
tion (Entbergung)  of  what-is.  Participation 
in  the  revealed  nature  of  what-is  does  not 
stop  there,  it  develops  into  a  retirement 
before  it  so  that  what-is  may  reveal  itself 
as  what  and  how  it  is,  and  the  approxima- 
tion which  represents  it  in  the  statement 
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may  take  it  for  a  criterion.  In  this  manner 
"letting-be"  exposes  itself  (setzt  sich  aus) 
to  what-is-as-such  and  brings  all  behavior 
into  the  open  (versetzt  ins  Ofjene).  "Let- 
ting-be", i.e.  freedom,  is  in  its  own  self 
"ex-posing"  (aus-setzend)  and  "ex-sistent" 
(ek-sistent). 

The  nature  of  freedom,  seen  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  nature  of  truth,  now 
shows  itself  as  an  "exposition"  into  the  re- 
vealed nature  of  what-is. 

Freedom  is  not  what  common  sense  is 
content  to  let  pass  under  that  name:  the 
random  abihty  to  do  as  we  please,  to  go  this 
way  or  that  in  our  choice.  Freedom  is  not 
license  in  what  we  do  or  do  not  do.  Nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  freedom  a  mere  readi- 
ness to  do  something  requisite  and  neces- 
sary— and  thus  in  a  sense  "actual" 
(Seiendes).  Over  and  above  all  this  ("nega- 
tive" and  "positive"  freedom)  freedom  is 
a  participation  in  the  revealment  of  what-is- 
as-such  (das  Seiende  als  em  solches).  The 
revelation  of  this  is  itself  guaranteed  in 
that  ex-sistent  participation  whereby  the 
overtness  of  the  overt  (die  Offenh'eit  des 
Ojjenen),  i.e.  the  "There"  (Da)  of  it,  is 
what  it  is. 

In  this  Da-sein  there  is  preserved  for 
mankind  that  long  unfathomed  and  essen- 
tial basis  on  which  man  is  able  to  ex-sist. 
"Existence"  in  this  case  does  not  signify 
existentia  in  the  sense  of  the  "occurrence" 
(Vorkommen)  and  "being"  (Dasein),  i.e. 
"presence"  (Vorhandensein)  of  an  "exist- 
ent" (eines  Seienden).  Nor  does  "existence" 
mean,  "existentially"  speaking,  man's  moral 
preoccupation  with  himself — a  preoccupa- 
tion arising  out  of  his  psycho-physical 
constitution.  Ex-sist ence,  grounded  in  truth 
as  freedom,  is  nothing  less  than  exposition 
into  the  revealed  nature  of  what-is-as-such. 
Still  unfathomed  and  not  even  conscious  of 
the  need  for  any  deeper  fathoming  of  its 
essence,  the  ex-sistence  of  historical  man 
begins  at  that  moment  when  the  first 
thinker  to  ask  himself  about  the  revealed 


nature  of  what-is,  poses  the  question:  What 
is  what-is?  With  this  question  unconceal- 
ment  and  revealment  are  experienced  for 
the  first  time.  .  .  . 

But  if  ex-sistent  Da-sein,  understood  as 
the  letting-be  of  what-is,  sets  man  free  for 
his  "freedom"  which  confronts  him,  then 
and  only  then,  with  a  choice  between  actual 
possibilities  and  which  imposes  actual  neces- 
sities upon  him,  then  freedom  is  not  gov- 
erned by  human  inclination.  Man  does  not 
"possess"  freedom  as  a  property,  it  is  the 
contrary  that  is  true :  freedom,  or  ex-sistent, 
revelatory  Da-sein  possesses  man  and 
moreover  in  so  original  a  manner  that  it 
alone  confers  upon  him  that  relationship 
with  what-is-in-totality  which  is  the  basis 
and  distinctive  characteristic  of  his  history. 
Only  ex-sistent  man  is  historical.  "Nature" 
has  no  history. 

Freedom,  so  understood  as  the  letting- 
be  of  what-is,  fulfils  and  perfects  the  nature 
of  truth  in  the  sense  that  truth  is  the 
unconcealment  and  revealment  of  what-is. 
"Truth"  is  not  the  mark  of  some  correct 
proposition  made  by  a  human  "subject"  in 
respect  of  an  "object"  and  which  then — in 
precisely  what  sphere  we  do  not  know — 
counts  as  "true";  truth  is  rather  the  revela- 
tion of  what-is,  a  revelation  through  which 
something  "overt"  comes  into  force.  All 
human  behavior  is  an  exposition  into  that 
overtness.  Hence  man  is  in  virtue  of  his 
ex-sistence. 

Because  all  modes  of  human  behavior 
(Verhalten)  are,  each  in  its  own  way,  overt 
and  always  relate  to  that  which  they  must 
(wozu  es  sich  verhdlt),  it  follows  that  the 
restraint  (Verhaltenheit)  of  "letting  things 
be,"  i.e.  freedom,  must  necessarily  have 
given  man  an  inner  directive  to  approxi- 
mate his  ideas  (representions:  VorsteUen) 
to  what-is  at  any  moment.  Man  ex-sists, 
and  this  now  means:  historical  man  has  his 
hi.story  and  all  its  possibilities  guaranteed 
him  in  the  revelation  of  what-is-in-totality. 
The  manner  in  which  the  original  nature 
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of  truth  operates  (west)  gives  ri.sc  to  the 
rare  and  simple  decisions  of  history. 

But  because  truth  is  in  essence  freedom, 
historical  man,  though  he  lets  things  be, 
cannot  really  let  what-is  be  just  what  it  is 
and  as  it  is.  What-is  is  then  covered  up  and 
distorted.  Illusion  comes  into  its  own.  The 
essential  negation  of  truth,  its  "dis-essence" 
(Unwesen),  makes  its  appearance.  But  be- 
cause ex-sistent  freedom,  being  the  essence 
of  truth,  is  not  a  property  of  man  (it  being 
rather  the  case  that  man  only  ex-sists  as 
the  property  of  this  freedom  and  so  becomes 
capable  of  history),  it  follows  that  the  dis- 
essence  of  truth  cannot,  in  its  turn,  simply 
arise  a  posteriori  from  the  mere  incapacity 
and  negligence  of  man.  On  the  contrary, 
untruth  must  derive  from  the  essence  of 
truth.  Only  because  truth  and  untruth  are 
not  in  essence  indifferent  to  one  another, 
can  a  true  proposition  contrast  so  sharply 
with  its  -  correspondingly  untrue  proposi- 
tion. Our  quest  for  the  nature  of  truth  only 
extends  into  the  original  realm  of  interroga- 
tion when,  having  gained  a  preliminary  in- 
sight into  the  complete  essence  of  truth, 
we  now  include  a  consideration  of  untruth 
in  the  revelation  of  "essence."  The  enquiry 
into  the  dis-essence  of  truth  is  not  a  subse- 
quent filling  of  the  gap;  it  is  the  decisive 
step  towards  any  adequate  posing  of  the 
question  as  to  the  nature  of  truth.  Yet,  how 
are  we  to  conceive  truth's  dis-essence  as 
part  of  its  essence?  If  the  essence  of  truth 
is  not  fully  displayed  in  the  Tightness  of  a 
statement,  then  neither  can  untruth  be 
equated  with  the  wrongness  of  an  opin- 
ion. .  .  . 

Man  errs.  He  does  not  merely  fall  into 
error,  he  lives  in  error  always  because,  by 
ex-sisting,  he  in-sists  and  is  thus  already  in 
error.  The  error  in  which  he  lives  is  not 
just  something  that  runs  along  beside  him 
like  a  ditch,  something  he  occasionally  falls 
into.  No,  error  is  part  of  the  inner  structure 
of  Da-sein,  in  which  historical  man  is  in- 


volved. Error  i^  the  theatre  for  that  variable 
mode  of  being  (Wende)  where  in-niiitent  ex- 
sistence,  turning  and  tuminj;  aUiUt,  fx-r- 
petually  forgets  and  mi.-takf^  \\.m\i.  The 
dissimulation  of  what-is  concealed  in  totality 
comes  into  force  through  the  revelation  of 
what-is  at  any  moment,  and  thi.s  revelation, 
because  it  is  a  forgetting  of  the  di«.»imula- 
tion;  leads  to  error. 

Error  is  the  essential  counter-essence 
(das  vjesentliche  Gegenweaen)  of  the  orig- 
inal essence  of  truth.  It  opens  out  as  the 
manifest  theatre  for  all  counter-play  to 
essential  truth.  Error  is  the  open  ground, 
the  basis  of  Wrong  (Irrtum).  Wrong  L?  not 
just  the  isolated  mistake,  it  is  the  empire, 
the  whole  history  of  all  the  complicated 
and  intricate  ways  of  erring. 

All  modes  of  behavior  have,  according 
to  their  overtness  and  correlation  to  what- 
is-in-totality,  each  their  way  of  erring. 
Wrong  ranges  from  the  commonest  mistake, 
oversight,  miscalculation  to  going  astray 
and  getting  utterly  lost  when  it  comes  to 
adopting  important  attitudes  and  making 
essential  decisions.  What  we  ordinarily 
understand  by  "wrong"  and  moreover,  ac- 
cording to  the  teachings  of  philosophy — 
namely  the  wrongness  (Unrichtigheit)  of  a 
judgment  and  the  falseness  of  perception, 
is  only  one,  and  that  the  most  superficial, 
way  of  erring.  The  error  in  which  historical 
man  must  always  walk,  which  makes  his 
road  erratic  (irrig)  is  essentially  one  with 
the  manifest  character  of  what-is.  Error 
dominates  man  through  and  through  by 
leading  him  astray.  But,  by  this  self-same 
aberration  (Beirriing).  error  collaborates  in 
the  possibility  which  man  has  (and  can 
always  extract  from  his  ex-sistence)  of 
not  allowing  himself  to  be  led  astray,  of 
himself  experiencing  error  and  thus  not 
overlooking  the  myster>'  of  Da-sein. 

Because  man's  in-sistent  ex-sistence  leads 
to  error,  and  because  error  always  oppresses 
in   one   wav   or   another  and   out   of   this 
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oppression  becomes  capable  of  command- 
ing the  mystery,  albeit  forgotten,  it  follows 
that  man  in  his  Da-sein  is  especialhj  subject 
to  the  rule  of  mystery  and  his  own  affliction. 
Between  them,  he  lives  in  an  extremity  of 
compulsion.  The  total  essence  of  truth, 
which  contains  in  its  own  self  its  "dis- 
essence,"  keeps  Da-sein  ever  turning  this 
way  and  that  but  always  into  misery. 
Da-sein  is,  in  fact,  a  turning  to  misery,  a 
turning  into  need.  From  man's  Da-sein  and 
from  this  alone  comes  the  revelation  of 
necessity  and,  as  a  result,  the  possibility 
of  turning  this  necessity  into  something 
needed,  something  unavoidable.  .  .  . 

The  present  essay  leads  the  question 
concerning  the  nature  of  truth  beyond  the 
accustomed   confines   of   our   fundamental 


ideas  and  helps  us  to  consider  whether  this 
question  of  the  essence  of  truth  is  not  at 
the  same  time  necessarily  the  question  of 
the  truth  of  essence.  Philosophy,  however, 
conceives  "essence"  as  Being.  By  tracing 
the  inner  possibility  of  a  statement's  "right- 
ness"  back  to  the  ex-sistent  freedom  of 
"letting-be"  as  the  very  basis  of  that  state- 
ment, and  by  suggesting  that  the  essential 
core  of  this  basis  is  to  be  found  in  dis- 
simulation and  error,  we  may  have  indi- 
cated that  the  nature  of  truth  is  not  just 
the  empty,  "general"  character  of  some 
"abstract"  commonplace,  but  something 
that  is  unique  in  history  (itself  unique) : 
the  self-dissimulation  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
"meaning"  of  what  we  call  "Being,"  which 
we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  think  of 
only  as  "what-is-in-totality." 
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Existentialists  show  a  unity  of  philosophical  concern  in  their  belief  that 
man's  nature  or  essence  can  be  found  only  in  his  concrete,  lived  experience.  In  the 
lecture  from  which  the  following  selection  is  taken,  the  French  philosopher  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre  develops  this  belief  in  terms  of  the  statement,  "existence  precedes 
essence."  There  has  been  much  discussion  of  this  view,  and  there  is  disagreement 
over  it  even  among  existentialists.  The  lecture  itself  shows  signs  of  being  a  public 
lecture  rather  than  a  careful  essay  (Jaspers,  for  example,  is  mistakenly  referred 
to  as  a  Catholic).  Yet  Sartre's  statement  remains  a  brilliant  and  incisive  summary 
of  his  fundamental  position. 

To  say  that  existence  precedes  essence  means  that  man  first  appears 
and  only  later  defines  himself  in  his  experience.  There  being  no  antecedent  essence 
to  which  he  must  conform,  man  is  both  free  and  responsible  for  the  definition  he 
produces.  In  his  freedom,  man  exists  outside  and  beyond  himself  or  his  essence, 
and  this  in  fact  is  existence.  Sartre's  version  of  existentialism  is  an  effort  to  draw 
all  the  consequences  of  an  atheistic  position;  though  men  experience  anguish, 
forlornness,  and  despair  in  their  existing,  Sartre  says  that  even  if  God  existed, 
nothing  would  change. 
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ESSENCE  AND  EXISTENCE 


Jean-Paul  Sartre  (1905-  ) 


Most  people  who  use  the  word  [existen- 
tiahsim]  would  be  rather  embarrassed  if 
they  had  to  explain  it,  since,  now  that  the 
word  is  all  the  rage,  even  the  work  of  a 
musician  or  painter  is  being  called  existen- 
tialist. A  gossip  columnist  in  Clartes  signs 
himself  The  Existentialist,  so  that  by  this 
time  the  wora  has  been  so  stretched  and  has 
taken  on  so  broad  a  meaning,  that  it  no 
longer  means  anything  at  all.  It  seems  that 
for  want  of  an  advance-guard  doctrine 
analogous  to  surrealism,  the  kind  of  people 
who  are  eager  for  scandal  and  flurry  turn 
to  this  philosophy  which  in  other  respects 
does  not  at  all  serve  their  purposes  in  this 
sphere. 

Actually,  it  is  the  least  scandalous,  the 
most  austere  of  doctrines.  It  is  intended 
strictly  for  specialists  and  philosophers. 
Yet  it  can  be  defined  easily.  What  compli- 
cates matters  is  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
existentialist;  first,  those  who  are  Christian, 
among  whom  I  would  include  Jaspers  and 
Gabriel  Marcel,  both  Catholic;  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  atheistic  existentialists, 
among  whom  I  class  Heidegger,  and  then 
the  French  existentialists  and  myself.  What 
they  have  in  common  is  that  they  think  that 
existence  precedes  essence,  or,  if  you  pre- 
fer, that  subjectivity  must  be  the  starting 
point. 

Just  what  does  that  mean?  Let  us  con- 
sider some  object  that  is  manufactured,  for 
example,  a  book  or  a  paper-cutter:  here  is 
an  object  which  has  been  made  by  an 
artisan  whose  inspiration  came  from  a  con- 
cept. He  referred  to  the  concept  of  what  a 

The  selection  is  from  Jean-Paul  Sartre.  "Ex- 
istentialism," in  Existentialism  and  Human 
Emotions  (tr.  Bernard  Frechtman)  (New 
York:  Philosophical  Library,  1957),  pp.  12- 
51,  with  omissions.  Used  by  permission  of 
the  publisher. 


paper-cutter  is  and  likewise  to  a  known 
method  of  production,  which  is  part  of  the 
concept,  something  which  i.s,  by  and  large, 
a  routine.  Thus,  the  paper-cutter  'm  at  once 
an  object  produced  in  a  certain  way  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  having  a  .sfjecific 
use;  and  one  can  not  postulate  a  man  who 
produces  a  paper-cutter  but  does  not  know 
what  it  is  used  for.  Therefore,  let  us  .say 
that,  for  the  paper-cutter,  essence — that  Ls, 
the  ensemble  of  both  the  production  rou- 
tines and  the  properties  which  enable  it 
to  be  both  produced  and  defined — precedes 
existence.  Thus,  the  presence  of  the  paper- 
cutter  or  book  in  front  of  me  is  determined. 
Therefore,  we  have  here  a  technical  \iew 
of  the  world  whereby  it  can  be  said  that 
production  precedes  existence. 

When  we  conceive  God  as  the  Creator, 
He  is  generally  thought  of  as  a  superior  sort 
of  artisan.  Whatever  doctrine  we  may  be 
considering,  whether  one  hke  that  of  Des- 
cartes or  that  of  Leibnitz,  we  always  grant 
that  will  more  or  less  follows  understanding 
or,  at  the  very  least,  accompanies  it,  and 
that  when  God  creates  He  knows  exactly 
what  He  is  creating.  Thus,  the  concept  of 
man  in  the  mind  of  God  is  comparable  to 
the  concept  of  paper-cutter  in  the  mind  of 
the  manufacturer,  and,  following  certain 
techniques  and  a  conception,  God  produces 
man,  just  as  the  artisan,  following  a  defini- 
tion and  a  technique,  makes  a  paper-cutter. 
Thus,  the  individual  man  is  the  reahzation 
of  a  certain  concept  in  the  divine  intelh- 
gence. 

In  the  eighteenth  centur>',  the  atheism 
of  the  philosophes  discarded  the  idea  of 
God,  but  not  so  much  for  the  notion  that 
essence  precedes  existence.  To  a  certain 
ex-tent,  this  idea  is  foimd  ever\-where;  we 
find  it  in  Diderot,  in  Voltaire,  and  even  in 
Kant.  Man  has  a  human  nature;  this  hu- 
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man  nature,  which  is  the  concept  of  the 
human,  is  found  in  all  men,  which  means 
that  each  man  is  a  particular  example  of  a 
universal  concept,  man.  In  Kant,  the  result 
of  this  universality  is  that  the  wild-man, 
the  natural  man,  as  well  as  the  bourgeois, 
are  circumscribed  by  the  same  definition 
and  have  the  same  basic  quahties.  Thus, 
here  too  the  essence  of  man  precedes  the 
historical  existence  that  we  find  in  nature. 

Atheistic  existentiahsm,  which  I  repre- 
sent, is  more  coherent.  It  states  that  if 
God  does  not  exist,  there  is  at  least  one 
being  in  whom  existence  precedes  essence, 
a  being  who  exists  before  he  can  be  defined 
by  any  concept,  and  that  this  being  is  man, 
or,  as  Heidegger  says,  human  reahty.  What 
is  meant  here  by  saying  that  existence  pre- 
cedes essence?  It  means  that,  first  of  all, 
man  exists,  turns  up,  appears  on  the  scene, 
and,  only  afterwards,  defines  himself.  If 
man,  &s  the  existentialist  conceives  him, 
is  indefinable,  it  is  because  at  first  he  is 
nothing.  Only  afterward  will  be  he  be 
something,  and  he  himself  will  have  made 
what  he  will  be.  Thus,  there  is  no  human 
nature,  since  there  is  no  God  to  conceive  it. 
Not  only  is  man  what  he  conceives  himself 
to  be,  but  he  is  also  only  what  he  wills  him- 
self to  be  after  this  thrust  toward  existence. 

Man  is  nothing  else  but  what  he  makes 
of  himself.  Such  is  the  first  principle  of  ex- 
istentiahsmr.  It  is  also  what  is  called  sub- 
jectivity, the  name  we  are  labeled  with 
when  charges  are  brought  against  us.  But 
what  do  we  mean  by  this,  if  not  that  man 
has  a  greater  dignity  than  a  stone  or  table? 
For  we  mean  that  man  first  exists,  that 
is,  that  man  first  of  all  is  the  being  who 
hurls  himself  toward  a  future  and  who  is 
conscious  of  imagining  himself  as  being  in 
the  future.  Man  is  at  the  start  a  plan  which 
is  aware  of  itself,  rather  than  a  patch  of 
moss,  a  piece  of  garbage,  or  a  cauliflower; 
nothing  exists  prior  to  this  plan;  there  is 
nothing  in  heaven;  man  will  be  what  he  will 
have  planned  to  be.  Not  what  he  will  want 


to  be.  Because  by  the  word  "will"  we  gen- 
erally mean  a  conscious  decision,  which  is 
subsequent  to  what  we  have  already  made 
of  ourselves.  I  may  want  to  belong  to  a 
political  party,  write  a  book,  get  married; 
but  all  that  is  only  a  manifestation  of  an 
earlier,  more  spontaneous  choice  that  is 
called  "will."  But  if  existence  really  does 
precede  essence,  man  is  responsible  for  what 
he  is.  Thus,  existentiahsm's  first  move  is  to 
make  every  man  aware  of  what  he  is  and  to 
make  the  full  responsibihty  of  his  existence 
rest  on  him.  And  when  we  say  that  a  man 
is  responsible  for  himself,  we  do  not  only 
mean  that  he  is  responsible  for  his  own 
individuahty,  but  that  he  is  responsible  for 
all  men. 

The  word  subjectivism  has  two  mean- 
ings, and  our  opponents  play  on  the  two. 
Subjectivism  means,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
an  individual  chooses  and  makes  himself; 
and,  on  the  other,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
man  to  transcend  human  subjectivity.  The 
second  of  these  is  the  essential  meaning  of 
existentiahsm.  When  we  say  that  man 
chooses  his  own  self,  we  mean  that  every 
one  of  us  does  likewise;  but  we  also  mean 
by  that  that  in  making  this  choice  he  also 
chooses  all  men.  In  fact,  in  creating  the  man 
that  we  want  to  be,  there  is  not  a  single 
one  of  our  acts  which  does  not  at  the  same 
time  create  an  image  of  man  as  we  think  he 
ought  to  be.  To  choose  to  be  this  or  that  is 
to  affirm  at  the  same  time  the  value  of  what 
we  choose,  because  we  can  never  choose 
evil.  We  always  choose  the  good,  and 
nothing  can  be  good  for  us  without  being 
good  for  all. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  existence  precedes 
essence,  and  if  we  grant  that  we  exist  and 
fashion  our  image  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
the  image  is  valid  for  everj'body  and  for 
our  whole  age.  Thus,  our  responsibihty  is 
much  greater  than  we  might  have  supposed, 
because  it  involves  all  mankind.  If  I  am 
a  workingman  and  choose  to  join  a  Chris- 
tian trade-union  rather  than  be  a  commu- 
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niwt,  and  if  by  being  a  member  I  want  to 
show  that  the  best  thing  for  man  is  resig- 
nation, that  the  kingdom  of  man  is  not  of 
this  world,  I  am  not  only  involving  my  own 
case — I  want  to  be  resigned  for  everyone. 
As  a  result,  my  action  has  involved  all  hu- 
manity. To  take  a  more  individual  matter, 
if  I  want  to  marry,  to  have  children;  even 
if  this  marriage  depends  solely  on  my  own 
circumstances  or  passion  or  wish,  I  am  in- 
volving all  humanity  in  monogamy  and  not 
merely  myself.  Therefore,  I  am  responsible 
for  myself  and  for  everyone  else.  I  am 
creating  a  certain  image  of  man  of  my  own 
choosing.  In  choosing  myself,  I  choose  man. 

This  helps  us  understand  what  the  actual 
content  is  of  such  rather  grandiloquent 
words  as  anguish,  forlornness,  despair.  As 
you  will  see,  it's  all  quite  simple. 

First,  what  is  meant  by  anguish?  The 
existentialists  say  at  once  that  man  is  an- 
guish. What  that  means  is  this:  the  man 
who  involves  himself  and  who  reahzes  that 
he  is  not  only  the  person  he  chooses  to  be, 
but  also  a  lawmaker  who  is,  at  the  same 
time,  choosing  all  mankind  as  well  as  him- 
self, can  not  help  escape  the  feeling  of  his 
total  and  deep  responsibility.  Of  course, 
there  are  many  people  who  are  not  anxious  ; 
but  we  claim  that  they  are  hiding  their 
anxiety,  that  they  are  fleeing  from  it.  Cer- 
tainly, many  people  believe  that  when  they 
do  something,  they  themselves  are  the  only 
ones  involved,  and  when  someone  saj's  to 
them,  "What  if  everyone  acted  that  way?" 
they  shrug  their  shoulders  and  answer, 
"Everyone  doesn't  act  that  way."  But  really, 
one  should  always  ask  himself,  ''What  would 
happen  if  everybody  looked  at  things  that 
way?"  There  is  no  escaping  this  disturbing 
thought  except  by  a  kind  of  double-dealing. 
A  man  who  lies  and  makes  excuses  for  him- 
self by  saying  "not  everybody  does  that," 
is  someone  with  an  uneasy  conscience,  be- 
cause the  act  of  lying  implies  that  a  uni- 
versal value  is  conferred  upon  the  lie. 

Anguish  is  evident  even  when  it  conceals 


itself.  This  i.«  the  angui.sh  that  Kierkegaard 
called  the  angui.-h  of  Abraham.  You  know 
the  story:  an  angel  has  ordered  Abraham 
to  sacrifice  his  .son;  if  it  really  were  an  angel 
who  has  come  and  said,  "You  are  Abraham, 
you  shall  sacrifice  your  son,"  ever>'thing 
would  be  all  right.  But  everj'one  might  fir.'rt 
wonder,  "Is  it  really  an  angel,  and  am  I 
really  Abraham?  What  proof  do  I  have?" 

There  was  a  madwoman  who  had  hallu- 
cinations; someone  u.sed  to  speak  to  her  on 
the  telephone  and  give  her  orders.  Her 
doctor  asked  her,  "Who  is  it  who  talks  to 
you?"  She  answered,  "He  says  it's  God." 
What  proof  did  she  really  have  that  it  was 
God?  If  an  angel  comes  to  me,  what  proof 
is  there  that  it's  an  angel?  And  if  I  hear 
voices,  what  proof  is  there  that  they  come 
from  heaven  and  not  from  hell,  or  from 
the  subconscious,  or  a  pathological  condi- 
tion? What  proves  that  they  are  addressed 
to  me?  What  proof  is  there  that  I  have 
been  appointed  to  impose  my  choice  and 
my  conception  of  man  on  humanity?  I'll 
never  find  any  proof  or  sign  to  con\'ince 
me  of  that.  If  a  voice  addresses  me,  it  is 
always  for  me  to  decide  that  this  is  the 
angel's  voice;  if  I  consider  that  such  an  act 
is  a  good  one,  it  is  I  who  wiU  choose  to  say 
that  it  is  good  rather  than  bad. 

Now,  I'm  not  being  singled  out  as  an 
Abraham,  and  yet  at  ever>-  moment  I'm 
obliged  to  perform  exemplar>-  acts.  For 
every  man,  ever>-thing  happens  as  if  all 
mankind  had  its  eyes  fixed  on  him  and  were 
guiding  itself  by  what  he  does.  And  ever>- 
man  ought  to  say  to  himself.  "Am  I  really 
the  kind  of  man  who  has  the  right  to  act 
in  such  a  way  that  humanity  might  guide 
itself  by  my  actions?"  And  if  he  does  not 
say  that  to  himself,  he  is  masking  his 
anguish.  .  .  . 

When  we  speak  of  forlornness.  a  term 
Heidegger  was  fond  of.  we  mean  only  that 
God  does  not  exist  and  that  we  have  to 
face  all  the  consequences  of  this.  The  ex- 
istentialist is  strongly  opposed  to  a  certain 
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kind  of  secular  ethics  which  would  like  to 
abolish  God  with  the  least  possible  expense. 
About  ISSO,  some  French  teachers  tried  to 
set  up  a  secular  ethics  which  went  something 
Hke  this:  God  is  a  useless  and  costly  hy- 
pothesis; we  are  discarding  it;  but,  mean- 
while, in  order  for  there  to  be  an  ethics,  a 
society,  a  civilization,  it  is  essential  that 
certain  values  be  taken  seriously  and  that 
they  be  considered  as  having  an  a  'priori 
existence.  It  must  be  obligaton,',  a  priori, 
to  be  honest,  not  to  he,  not  to  beat  your 
wife,  to  have  children,  etc.,  etc.  So  w^e're 
going  to  try  a  little  device  which  will 
make  it  possible  to  show  that  values  exist 
all  the  same,  inscribed  in  a  heaven  of  ideas, 
though  otherwise  God  does  not  exist.  In 
other  words — and  this,  I  believe,  is  the 
tendency  of  everything  called  reformism  in 
France — nothing  will  be  changed  if  God 
does  not  exist.  We  shall  find  ourselves  with 
the  same  norms  of  honesty,  progress,  and 
humanism,  and  we  shall  have  made  of  God 
an  outdated  hypothesis  which  will  peace- 
fully die  off  by  itself. 

The  existentialist,  on  the  contrary, 
thinks  it  very  distressing  that  God  does 
not  €xist,  because  all  possibility  of  finding 
values  in  a  heaven  of  ideas  disappears 
along  with  Him;  there  can  no  longer  be  an 
a  priori  Good,  since  there  is  no  infinite  and 
perfect  consciousness  to  think  it.  Nowhere 
is  it  written  that  the  Good  exists,  that  we 
must  be  honest,  that  we  must  not  lie;  be- 
cause the  fact  is  we  are  on  a  plane  where 
there  are  only  men.  Dostoievsky  said,  "If 
God  didn't  exist,  everything  would  be  pos- 
sible." That  is  the  very  starting  point  of 
existentialism.  Indeed,  everything  is  per- 
missible if  God  does  not  exist,  and  as  a  re- 
sult man  is  forlorn,  because  neither  within 
him  nor  without  does  he  find  anything  to 
cUng  to.  He  can't  start  making  excuses  for 
himself. 

If  e.xistence  really  does  precede  essence, 
there  is  no  explaining  things  away  by  refer- 
ence to  a  fixed  and  given  human  nature.  In 


other  words,  there  is  no  determinism,  man 
is  free,  man  is  freedom.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  God  does  not  exist,  we  find  no  values  or 
commands  to  turn  to  which  legitimize  our 
conduct.  So,  in  the  bright  realm  of  values, 
we  have  no  excuse  behind  us,  nor  justifica- 
tion before  us.  We  are  alone,  with  no 
excuses. 

That  is  the  idea  I  shall  try  to  convey 
when  I  say  that  man  is  condemned  to  be 
free.  Condemned,  because  he  did  not  create 
himself,  yet,  in  other  respects  is  free;  be- 
cause, once  thrown  into  the  world,  he  is 
responsible  for  everything  he  does.  The 
existentialist  does  not  believe  in  the  power 
of  passion.  He  will  never  agree  that  a 
sweeping  passion  is  a  ravaging  torrent  which 
fatally  leads  a  man  to  certain  acts  and  is 
therefore  an  excuse.  He  thinks  that  man 
is  responsible  for  his  passion. 

The  existentiahst  does  not  think  that 
man  is  going  to  help  himself  by  finding  in 
the  world  some  omen  by  which  to  orient 
himself.  Because  he  thinks  that  man  will 
interpret  the  omen  to  suit  himself.  There- 
fore, he  thinks  that  man,  with  no  support 
and  no  aid,  is  condemned  every  moment 
to  invent  man.  Ponge,  in  a  very  fine  article, 
has  said,  "Man  is  the  future  of  man."  That's 
exactly  it.  But  if  it  is  taken  to  mean  that 
this  future  is  recorded  in  heaven,  that  God 
sees  it,  then  it  is  false,  because  it  would 
really  no  longer  be  a  future.  If  it  is  taken 
to  mean  that,  whatever  a  man  may  be,  there 
is  a  future  to  be  forged,  a  virgin  future 
before  him,  then  this  remark  is  sound.  But 
then  we  are  forlorn.  .  .  . 

As  for  despair,  the  term  has  a  very 
simple  meaning.  It  means  that  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  reckoning  only  with 
what  depends  upon  our  will,  or  on  the  en- 
semble of  probabilities  which  make  our 
action  possible.  When  we  want  something, 
we  always  have  to  reckon  with  probabilities. 
I  may  be  counting  on  the  arrival  of  a  friend. 
The  friend  is  coming  by  rail  or  street-car; 
this  supposes  that  the  train  will  arrive  on 
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schedule,  or  tluil,  Ihc  ,sireet-rar  will  not 
jump  the  track.  I  am  leit  in  the  n.-ahn  of 
possibility;  but  possibilities  are  to  be  reck- 
oned with  only  to  the  point  where  my  action 
comports  with  the  ensemble  of  these  possi- 
bilities, and  no  further.  'J'lie  moinent  the 
possibilities  I  am  considering  are  not  rigor- 
ously involved  by  my  action,  I  ought  to 
disengage  myself  from  them,  because  no 
God,  no  scheme,  can  adapt  the  world  and 
its  possibilities  to  my  will.  When  Descartes 
said,  "Conquer  yourself  rather  than  the 
world,"  he  meant  essentially  the  same 
thing.  .  .  . 

At  heart,  what  existentialism  shows  is 
the  connection  between  the  absolute  char- 
acter of  free  involvement,  by  virtue  of 
which  every  man  realizes  himself  in  realiz- 
ing a  type  of  mankind,  an  involvement 
always  comprehensible  in  any  age  whatso- 
ever and  by  any  person  whosoever,  and 
the  relativeness  of  the  cultural  ensemble 
which  may  result  from  such  a  choice;  it 
must  be  stressed  that  the  relativity  of 
Cartesianism  and  the  absolute  character  of 
Cartesian  involvement  go  together.  In  this 
sense,  you  may,  if  you  like,  say  that  each 
of  us  performs  an  absolute  act  in  breathing, 
eating,  sleeping,  or  behaving  in  any  way 
whatever.  There  is  no  difference  between 
being  free,  like  a  configuration,  like  an 
existence  which  chooses  its  essence,  and 
being  absolute.  There  is  no  difference  be- 
tween being  an  absolute  temporarily  local- 
ized, that  is,  localized  in  history,  and  being 
universally  comprehensible.  .  .  . 

Man  is  constantly  outside  of  himself; 
in  projecting  himself,  in  losing  himself  out- 
side of  himself,  he  makes  for  man's  existing; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  pursuing 
transcendent  goals  that  he  is  able  to  exist; 
man,   being   this   state   of   passing-beyond. 


and  .-cizing  ufjon  thing-  only  as  thw  U-ar 
\\\)i)\\  this  pa.-.-ing-b( yond,  is  at  the  heart, 
at  the  center  of  this  pasiiing-l>eyond.  There 
is  no  universe  other  than  a  human  universe, 
the  universe  of  human  subjectivity.  Thij< 
connection  between  transcendency,  an  a 
constituent  element  of  man — not  in  the 
sense  that  God  is  transcendent,  but  in  the 
sense  of  pa.ssing  beyond — and  subjectivity, 
in  the  sense  that  man  is  not  closed  in  on 
himself  but  is  always  present  in  a  human 
universe,  is  what  we  call  exi.stentiali.'fm  hu- 
manism. Humanism,  because  we  remind 
man  that  there  is  no  law-maker  other  thxm 
himself,  and  that  in  his  forlomness  he  will 
decide  by  himself;  because  we  point  out 
that  man  will  fulfill  himself  as  man,  not  in 
turning  toward  himself,  but  in  seeking  out- 
side of  himself  a  goal  which  is  just  this 
liberation,  just  this  particular  fulfillment. 
From  these  few  reflections  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  is  more  unjust  than  the  ob- 
jections that  have  been  raised  against  us. 
Existentialism  is  nothing  else  than  an  at- 
tempt to  draw  all  the  consequences  of  a  co- 
herent atheistic  position.  It  isn't  trj-ing  to 
plunge  man  into  despair  at  all.  But  if  one 
calls  every  attitude  of  unbelief  despair,  like 
the  Christians,  then  the  word  is  not  being 
used  in  its  original  sense.  Existentialism 
isn't  so  atheistic  that  it  wears  itself  out 
showing  that  God  doesn't  exist.  Rather,  it 
declares  that  even  if  God  did  exist,  that 
would  change  nothing.  There  you've  got 
our  point  of  view.  Not  that  we  believe  that 
God  exists,  but  we  think  that  the  problem 
of  His  existence  is  not  the  issue.  In  this 
sense  existentialism  is  optimistic,  a  doctrine 
of  action,  and  it  is  plain  dishonesty  for 
Christians  to  make  no  distinction  between 
their  own  despair  and  ours  and  then  to 
call  us  despairing. 
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The  "existential  experience"  with  its  loss  of  meaning  and  its  general 
nihilism  is  present  in  the  ethical  as  well  as  in  all  other  dimensions  of  experience. 
One  of  the  greatest  diagnosticians  of  this  nihilism  is  Friedrich  Nietzsche,  a  thinker 
whose  influence  on  present  existentialism  was  tremendous.  Nietzsche  saw  Western 
culture  with  its  science,  technology,  mass  society,  and  nationalism  as  tending  to 
create  a  complete  fear  of  individuality  and  an  absence  of  meaning  and  value.  He 
expresses  this  observation  poignantly  in  his  statement,  "God  is  dead,  and  we 
have  killed  him."  No  belief  in  an  objective  moral  order,  that  is,  is  possible  in 
modern  society  because  of  the  very  activities  and  institutions  that  it  has  produced. 
But  how,  then,  are  meaning  and  ethical  value  to  be  achieved?  Nietzsche's  answer 
is,  only  by  the  deliberate,  creative  willing  of  value  b}'-  strong  personalities.  These 
creators  he  called  Uebermenschen. 

The  following  selections  expand  these  themes  of  existentialist  as  well  as 
ethical  interest.  Nietzsche's  style  is  aphoristic  but  very  moving.  The  individual, 
the  value  of  honesty  or  subjective  truth,  master  or  creative  morality,  men  who  by 
rejecting  the  conventional,  the  dishonest,  the  mass,  and  all  that  subdues  individual 
existence  prepare  for  the  Uebermenschen:  such  ideas  are  clearly  developments  of 
the  existential  experience,  and  they  place  Nietzsche  within  the  existentialist 
position. 

A  NEW  ETHICS 

Friedrich  Nietzsche   (1844-1900) 

[The  voill  to  truth.']  The  Will  to  Truth,  were  hardly  commenced.  Is  it  any  wonder 

which  is  to  tempt  us  to  many  a  hazardous  if  we  at  last  grow  distrustful,  lose  patience, 

enterprise,    the    famous    Truthfulness    of  and    turn    impatiently    away?    That    this 

which  all  philosophers  have  hitherto  spoken  Sphinx  teaches  us  at  last  to  ask  questions 

with  respect,  what  questions  has  this  Will  to  ourselves?  Who  is  it  really  that  puts  ques- 

Truth  not  laid  before  us!    What  strange,  tions  to  us  here?  What  really  is  this  "Will 

perplexing,  questionable  questions!  It  is  al-  ^o  Truth"  in  us?  In  fact  we  made  a  long 

ready  a  long  story;   yet  it  seems  as  if  it  ^^^It  at  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  this 

Will — until  at  last  we  came  to  an  absolute 


The  selection,  except  the  last  two  sections.  standstill  before  a   yet  more   fundamental 

is   from    Friedrich   Nietzsche,   Beyond   Good  question.  We  inquired  about  the  value  of 

and    Evil    (tr.    Helen    Zimmern)     (London:  this  Will.  Granted  that  we  want  the  truth: 

George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.;  New  York:  The  ,  *      *i.  x     ^uo  a    j     „  ^^+„;r,+„9 

-\K    „-ii       o  inr.«7\  r  r.   r.o.T  cor.  w/ii/ rzoi  ramer  untruth  i^  And  uncertamty  ."^ 

Macmillan  Company,  1907),  pp.  5-6,  227-232,  ^  ,  ,  r    i  i 

and  8-9.  Used  by  permission  of  George  Allen  Even  ignorance?  The  problem  of  the  value 

&  Unwin,  Ltd.  The  next  to  last  paragraph  is  of  truth  presented  itself  before  us — or  was 

from  The  Dawn  of  Day  (tr.  Johanna  Volz)  it  we  who  presented  ourselves  before  the 

^^f'l  y?'^;  ^!'''  Macmillan  Company,  1903)  problem?  Which  of  us  is  the  (Edipus  here? 

p.  170.  1  he  last  paragraph  has  been  translated  t„,  .  ,      ,      r,   ,  •      „  x.  ii  x     i, 

from    Die    frohliche    Wissenschaft    (Leipzig:  Which  the  Sphmx?  It  would  seem  to  be  a 

C.  G.  Naumann,  1900),  pp.  214-215.  rendezvous  of  questions  and  notes  of  inter- 
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rogation.  And  could  it  be  believed  that  it  at 
last  seems  to  us  as  if  the  problem  had  never 
been  propounded  before,  as  if  we  were  the 
first  to  discern  it,  got  a  sight  of  it,  and  rink 
raising  it.  For  there  is  risk  in  raising  it;  per- 
haps there  is  no  greater  risk.  .  ,  . 

[Master  and  slave  morality.']  In  a  tour 
through  the  many  finer  and  coarser  morali- 
ties which  have  hitherto  prevailed  or  still 
prevail  on  the  earth,  I  found  certain  traits 
recurring  regularly  together,  and  connected 
with  one  another,  until  finally  two  primary 
types  revealed  themselves  to  me,  and  a  radi- 
cal distinction  was  brought  to  light.  There 
is  master-morality  and  slave-morality; — I 
would  at  once  add,   however,  that  in  all 
higher  and  mixed  civilizations,  there  are  also 
attempts  at  the  reconcihation  of  the  two 
moralities;   but  one  finds  still  oftener  the 
confusion  and  mutual  misunderstanding  of 
them,  indeed,  sometimes  their  close  juxta- 
position-— even  in  the  same  man,  within  one 
soul.  The  distinctions  of  moral  values  have 
either  originated  in  a  ruling  caste,  pleasantly 
conscious  of  being  different  from  the  ruled — 
or  among  the  ruled  class,  the  slaves  and  de- 
pendents of  all  sorts.  In  the  first  case,  when 
it  is  the  rulers  who  determine  the  conception 
"good,"  it  is  the  exalted,  proud  disposition 
which    is    regarded    as    the    distinguishing 
feature,    and    that    which    determines    the 
order  of  rank.  The  noble  type  of  man  sepa- 
rates from  himself  the  beings  in  whom  the 
opposite  of  this  exalted,  proud  disposition 
displays  itself:  he  despises  them.  Let  it  at 
once  be  noted  that   in  this   first  kind  of 
morality  the  antithesis  "good"  and  "bad" 
means  practically  the  same  as  "noble"  and 
"despicable"; — the    antithesis    "good"    and 
"evil"  is  of  a  different  origin.  The  cowardly, 
the  timid,  the  insignificant,  and  those  think- 
ing merely  of  narrow  utility  are  despised; 
moreover,  also,  the  distrustful,  with  their 
constrained   glances,    the    self-abasing,    the 
dog-like  kind  of  men  who  let  themselves  be 
abused,  the  mendicant  flatterers,  and  above 


all  the  liar.'^: — it  is  a  funrkmentaj  \xi\\c.i  of 
all  aristocrats  that  the  common  [KJOple  are 
untruthful.  "We  truthful  ones" — the  nobil- 
ity in  ancient  Greece  called  them.«elve«.  It 
is  obvious  that  everywhere  the  dci-ignationB 
of  moral  value  were  at  first  applied  to  men, 
and  were  only  derivatively  and  at  a  later 
jjcriod  applied  to  actions;  it  is  a  gro.s.'!  mi«- 
take,  therefore,  when  historians  of  morals 
start  with  questions  like,  "Why  have  ff>Tn- 
pathetic  actions  been  praised?"  The  noble 
type  of  man  regards  himself  as  a  determiner 
of  values;   he  does  not  require  to  be  ap- 
proved of;  he  passes  the  judgment:  "^Vhat 
is  injurious  to  me  is  injurious  in  itself";  he 
knows  that  it  is  he  himself  only  who  confers 
honor  on  things;  he  is  a  creator  of  values. 
He  honors  whatever  he  recognizes  in  him- 
self:  such  morality  is  self-glorification.  In 
the  foreground  there  is  the  feehng  of  pleni- 
tude, of  power,  which  seeks  to  overflow,  the 
happiness  of  high  tension,  the  consciousness 
of  a  wealth  which  would  fain  give  and  be- 
stow:— the  noble  man  also  helps  the  unfor- 
tunate, but  not — or  scarcely — out  of  pity, 
but  rather  from  an  impulse  generated  by  the 
superabundance  of  power.  The  noble  man 
honors  in  himself  the  powerful  one,  him  also 
who  has  power  over  himself,  who  knows  how 
to  speak  and  how  to  keep  silence,  who  takes 
pleasure  in  subjecting  himself  to  severity 
and  hardness,  and  has  reverence  for  all  that 
is  severe  and  hard.  "Wotan  placed  a  hard 
heart  in  my  breast,"  says  an  old  Scandi- 
naA-ian  Saga:   it  is  thus  rightly  expressed 
from  the  soul  of  a  proud  "\'iking.  Such  a 
type  of  man  is  even  proud  of  not  being 
made  for  sympathy;  the  hero  of  the  Saga 
therefore  adds  warningly:  "He  who  has  not 
a  hard  heart  when  >oung,  will  never  have 
one."  The  noble  and  brave  who  think  thus 
are  the  furthest  removed  from  the  morality 
which  sees  precisely  in  sympathy,  or  in  act- 
ing for  the  good  of  others,  or  in  desinteresse- 
ment.  the  characteristic  of  the  moral:  faith 
in  oneself,  pride  in  oneself,  a  radical  enmity 
and  ironv  towards  "selflessness,"  belong  as 
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definitely  to  noble  morality,  as  do  a  careless 
scorn  and  precaution  in  presence  of  sym- 
pathy and  the  "warm  heart." — It  is  the 
powerful  who  know  how  to  honor,  it  is  their 
art,  their  domain  for  invention.  The  pro- 
found reverence  for  age  and  for  tradition — 
all  law  rests  on  this  double  reverence, — 
the  belief  and  prejudice  in  favor  of  ances- 
tors and  unfavorable  to  newcomers,  is 
tj-pical  in  the  morality  of  the  powerful;  and 
if,  reversely,  men  of  "modern  ideas"  believe 
almost  instinctively  in  "progress"  and  the 
"future,"  and  are  more  and  more  lacking  in 
respect  for  old  age,  the  ignoble  origin  of 
these  "ideas"  has  complacently  betrayed  it- 
self thereby.  A  morahty  of  the  ruhng  class, 
however,  is  more  especially  foreign  and 
irritating  to  present-day  taste  in  the  stern- 
ness of  its  principle  that  one  has  duties  only 
to  one's  equals;  that  one  may  act  towards 
beings  of  a  lower  rank,  towards  all  that  is 
foreign,  just  as  seems  good  to  one,  or  "as 
the  heart  desires,"  and  in  any  case  "beyond 
good  and  evil":  it  is  here  that  sympathy 
and  similar  sentiments  can  have  a  place. 
The  ability  and  obhgation  to  exercise  pro- 
longed gratitude  and  prolonged  revenge — 
both  only  within  the  circle  of  equals, — art- 
fulness in  retahation,  rafjinement  of  the 
idea  in  friendship  a  certain  necessity  to  have 
enemies  (as  outlets  for  the  emotions  of 
envj',  quarrelsomeness,  arrogance — in  fact, 
in  order  to  be  a  good  friend) :  all  these  are 
typical  characteristics  of  the  noble  morahty, 
which,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  is  not  the 
morahty  of  "modern  ideas,"  and  is  there- 
fore at  present  difficult  to  reahze,  and  also 
to  unearth  and  disclose. — It  is  otherwise 
with  the  second  type  of  morality,  slave- 
morality.  Supposing  that  the  abused,  the 
oppressed,  the  suffering,  the  unemancipated, 
the  weary,  and  those  uncertain  of  them- 
.selves,  should  moralize,  what  will  be  the 
common  element  in  their  moral  estimates? 
Probably  a  pessimistic  suspicion  with  re- 
gard to  the  entire  situation  of  man  will  find 
expression,  perhaps  a  condemnation  of  man. 


together  with  his  situation.  The  slave  has  an 
unfavorable  eye  for  the  virtues  of  the 
powerful;  he  has  a  skepticism  and  distrust, 
a  refinement  of  distrust  of  everything 
"good"  that  is  there  honored — he  would 
fain  persuade  himself  that  the  very  happi- 
ness there  is  not  genuine.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  quaUties  which  serve  to  alleviate  the 
existence  of  sufferers  are  brought  into  prom- 
inence and  flooded  with  light ;  it  is  here  that 
sympathy,  the  kind,  helping  hand,  the  warm 
heart,  patience,  diligence,  humility,  and 
friendhness  attain  to  honor;  for  here  these 
are  the  most  useful  qualities,  and  almost  the 
only  means  of  supporting  the  burden  of  ex- 
istence. Slave-morality  is  essentially  the 
morality  of  utihty.  Here  is  the  seat  of  the 
origin  of  the  famous  antithesis  "good"  and 
"evil": — power  and  dangerousness  are  as- 
sumed to  reside  in  the  evil,  a  certain  dread- 
fulness,  subtlety,  and  strength,  which  do  not 
admit  of  being  despised.  According  to  slave- 
morahty,  therefore,  the  "evil"  man  arouses 
fear;  according  to  master-morahty,  it  is 
precisely  the  "good"  man  who  arouses  fear 
and  seeks  to  arouse  it,  while  the  bad  man  is 
regarded  as  the  despicable  being.  The  con- 
trast attains  its  maximum  when,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  logical  consequences  of  slave- 
morality,  a  shade  of  depreciation — it  may 
be  slight  and  well-intentioned — at  last  at- 
taches itself  to  the  "good"  man  of  this 
morality;  because,  according  to  the  servile 
mode  of  thought,  the  good  man  must  in  any 
case  be  the  safe  man:  he  is  good-natured, 
easily  deceived,  perhaps  a  little  stupid,  un 
bonhomme.  Everywhere  that  slave-morality 
gains  the  ascendency,  language  shows  a 
tendency  to  approximate  the  significations 
of  the  words  "good"  and  "stupid." — At  last 
fundamental  difference :  the  desire  for  free- 
dom, the  instinct  for  happiness  and  the  re- 
finements of  the  feeling  of  liberty  belong  as 
necessarily  to  slave-morals  and  morality,  as 
artifice  and  enthusiasm  in  reverence  and  de- 
votion are  the  regular  symptoms  of  an  aris- 
tocratic mode  of  thinking  and  estimating. — 
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Hence  wc  can  nndorstiind  without,  ftirtlicr 
detail  why  love  as  a  passion — it  is  our  Euro- 
pean specialty — must  absolutely  be  of  noble 
origin;  as  is  well  known,  its  invention  is  due 
to  the  Provengal  poet-cavalicrs,  those  bril- 
liant ingenious  men  of  the  "gai  saber"  to 
whom  Europe  owes  so  much,  and  almost 
owes  itself. 

IBeyond  good  and  evil.]  The  falseness 
of  an  opinion  is  not  for  us  any  ol)jcction  to 
it:  it  is  here,  perhaps,  that  our  new  lan- 
guage sounds  most  strangely.  The  question 
is,  how  far  an  opinion  is  life-furthering,  hfe- 
preserving,  species-preserving,  perhaps  spe- 
cies-rearing; and  we  are  fundamentally 
inchned  to  maintain  that  the  falsest  opin- 
ions (to  which  the  synthetic  judgments  a 
priori  belong),  are  the  most  indispensable  to 
us;  that  without  a  recognition  of  logical 
fictions,  without  a  comparison  of  reality 
with  the  purely  imagined  world  of  the 
absolute  and  immutable,  without  a  constant 
counterfeiting  of  the  world  by  means  of 
numbers,  man  could  not  live — that  the  re- 
nunciation of  false  opinions  would  be  a 
renunciation  of  life,  a  negation  of  life.  To 
recognize  untruth  as  a  condition  of  life :  that 
is  certainly  to  impugn  the  traditional  ideas 
of  value  in  a  dangerous  manner,  and  a  phi- 
losophy which  ventures  to  do  so,  has  thereby 
alone  placed  itself  beyond  good  and  evil. 

The  panegyrists  of  work. — In  the  glori- 
fication of  work,  in  the  incessant  chatter 
about  the  "blessings  of  work,"  I  discover 
the  same  secret  thought  as  in  the  praise  of 
the  benevolent,  impersonal  actions,  namely, 
the  dread  of  the  individual.  At  the  sight  of 
work — which  always  implies  that  severe  toil 
from  morning  till  night — we  really  feel  that 
such  work  is  the  best  police,  that  it  keeps 
everybody  in  bounds,  and  effectually  checks 
the  development  of  reason,  of  covetousness, 
of  a  desire  after  independence.  For  it  con- 
sumes an  enormous  amount  of  nervous 
force,  withdrawing  it  from  reflection,  brood- 


ing, dreaming,  caro,  love,  hatred;  it  ahvay.s 
dangles  a  small  object  before  the  eye,  afford- 
ing easy  and  regular  gratificationw.  Thujj  a 
society  in  which  hard  work  i.s  con.-tantly  l>e- 
ing  performed  will  enjoy  greater  M*urity, 
and  security  is  now  worshifjped  a.s  the  ku- 
preme  deity.  And  now!  Oh  horror!  the  ver>' 
"workman"  has  grown  dangeroas!  the  world 
is  swarming  with  "dangerous  individual.'-"! 
And  in  their  train  follows  the  danger  of  all 
dangers — the  individual. 

Pioneering  men. — I  welcome  all  .signs 
that  a  more  manly,  warlike  age  i.s  about  to 
begin  which,  above  all,  will  again  bring 
honor  to  valor!  For  it  shall  jjrejjare  the  way 
for  a  higher  age  and  gather  the  strength 
which  this  higher  age  will  someday  need — 
that  age,  which  shall  bear  heroi.-ra  into 
knowledge  and  wage  wars  for  the  sake  of 
ideas  and  their  consequences.  For  this  there 
is  now  needed  many  pioneering  valorous 
men,  who  cannot  spring  up  out  of  nothing — 
any  more  than  out  of  the  sand  and  filth  of 
our  present  civilization  and  its  metropoli- 
tanism:  men  who  understand  how  to  be 
silent,  solitary',  resolute,  content  and  stead- 
fast in  imperceptible  acti\-ity:  men  who 
then  with  inner  inclination  seek  after  that 
which  is  to  be  overcome  in  them:  men  in 
whom  cheerfulness,  patience,  unpretentious- 
ness,  and  contempt  for  all  great  vanities  are 
just  as  much  part  of  them  as  magnanimity 
in  victory'  and  forbearance  toward  the  small 
vanities  of  the  vanquished:  men  with  a  keen 
and  free  judgment  on  all  \nctors  and  on  the 
share  of  chance  in  ever>'  victor>-  and  fame: 
men  with  their  own  festivals,  workda>s, 
times  of  mourning,  accustomed  and  sure  in 
command  and  likewise  ready,  where  neces- 
sary, to  obey,  in  one  as  in  the  other  equally 
proud,  equally  serving  their  own  cause:  men 
in  greater  danger,  more  fniitful  men,  hap- 
pier men!  For,  beheve  me! — the  secret  of 
the  greatest  fruit  fulness  and  the  greatest  en- 
joyment of  being  is:  to  live  dangerously! 
Build  your  cities  on  the  slopes  of  Vesu\nus! 
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Send  your  ships  into  unmapped  seas!  Live 
at  war  with  your  peers  and  with  yourselves. 
Be  robbers  and  conquerors,  as  long  as  you 
cannot  be  rulers  and  owners,  you  lovers  of 
knowledge!  The  time  is  soon  past  when  it 


will  be  enough  for  you  to  live  hidden  like 
timid  deer  in  the  woods.  Finally  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  will  stretch  out  for  its  due: — 
it  will  want  to  rule  and  possess,  and  you 
along  with  it. 


5  /  ESTHETICS 

Esthetic  values,  like  moral  values,  are  never  simply  given  for  the  ex- 
istentialist. Rather,  they  come  into  being  only  by  a  creative  decision  and  act  of 
some  creator.  In  the  following  selection,  Sartre  writes  that  the  esthetic  object,  as 
distinct  from  the  physical  thing  we  call  a  book  or  a  painting,  is  present  only  to  a 
realizing  consciousness  that  has  become  imaginative.  But  imaginative  conscious- 
nesss  negates  the  world  and  grasps  or  contemplates  an  unreality.  Hence  the 
esthetic  object,  as  a  product  of  imagination,  is  itself  an  unreality.  In  turn,  beauty 
is  a  value  only  in  reference  to  the  imaginary:  the  real  is  never  beautiful.  Beauty, 
therefore,  is  a  negation  of  the  world. 


ART  AS  UNREALITY 


Jean-Paul  Sartre  (1905-  ) 


The  following  comments  will  be  con- 
cerned essentially  with  the  existential  type 
of  the  work  of  art.  And  we  can  at  once  for- 
mulate the  law  that  the  work  of  art  is  an 
unreality. 

This  appeared  to  us  clearly  from  the 
moment  we  took  for  our  example,  in  an  en- 
tirely different  connection,  the  portrait  of 
Charles  VIIL  We  understood  at  the  very 
outset  that  this  Charles  VIII  was  an  object. 
But  this,  obviously,  is  not  the  same  object 
as  is  the  painting,  the  canvas,  which  are  the 
real  objects  of  the  painting.  As  long  as  we 
observe  the  canvas  and  the  frame  for  them- 
selves the  esthetic  object  "Charles  VIII" 
will  not  appear.  It  is  not  that  it  is  hidden  by 

The  selection  is  from  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  The 
Psychology  of  Imagination  (tr.  Bernard 
Frechtman)  (New  York:  Philosophical  Li- 
brary, Inc.;  London:  John  F.  Rider,  1948), 
pp.  273-282.  Used  by  permission  of  the  Phil- 
osophical Library  and  The  Hutchinson 
Group. 


the  picture,  but  because  it  cannot  present 
itself  to  a  realizing  consciousness.  It  will 
appear  at  the  moment  when  consciousness, 
undergoing  a  radical  change  in  which  the 
world  is  negated,  will  itself  become  imagi- 
native. The  situation  here  is  like  that  of  the 
cubes  which  can  be  seen  at  will  to  be  five  or 
six  in  number.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that 
when  they  are  seen  as  five  it  is  because  at 
that  time  the  aspect  of  the  drawing  in  which 
they  are  six  is  concealed.  The  intentional  act 
that  apprehends  them  as  five  is  sufficient 
unto  itself,  it  is  complete  and  exclusive  of 
the  act  which  grasps  them  as  six.  And  so  it 
is  with  the  apprehension  of  Charles  VIII 
as  an  image  which  is  depicted  on  the  pic- 
ture. This  Charles  VIII  on  the  canvas  is 
necessarily  the  correlative  of  the  intentional 
act  of  an  imaginative  consciousness.  And 
since  this  Charles  VIII,  who  is  an  unreahty 
so  long  he  is  grasped  on  the  canvas,  is  pre- 
cisely the  object  of  our  esthetic  apprecia- 
tions   (it  is   he   who   "moves"  us,  who  is 
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"painted  with  intclliRonfc,  i)Owor,  and 
grace,"  etc.),  we  are  led  to  recognize  that,  in 
a  picture,  the  esthetic  object  is  something 
unreal.  This  is  of  great  enough  importance 
once  we  remind  ourselves  of  the  way  in 
which  we  ordinarily  confuse  the  real  and  the 
imaginary  in  a  work  of  art.  We  often  hear 
it  said,  in  fact,  that  the  artist  first  has  an 
idea  in  the  form  of  an  image  which  he  then 
realizes  on  canvas.  This  mistaken  notion 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  painter  can,  in 
fact,  begin  wiih  a  mental  image  which  is,  as 
such,  incommunicable,  and  from  the  fact 
that  at  the  end  of  his  labors  he  presents  the 
public  with  an  object  which  anyone  can  ob- 
serve. This  leads  us  to  believe  that  there 
occurred  a  transition  from  the  imaginary  to 
the  real.  But  this  is  in  no  way  true.  That 
which  is  real,  we  must  not  fail  to  note,  are 
the  results  of  the  brush  strokes,  the  sticki- 
ness of  the  canvas,  its  grain,  the  polish 
spread  over  the  colors.  But  all  this  does  not 
constitute  the  object  of  esthetic  apprecia- 
tion. What  is  "beautiful"  is  something  which 
cannot  be  experienced  as  a  perception  and 
which,  by  its  very  nature,  is  out  of  the 
world.  We  have  just  shown  that  it  cannot  be 
brightened,  for  instance,  by  projecting  a 
Ught  beam  on  the  canvas:  it  is  the  canvas 
that  is  brightened  and  not  the  painting.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  painter  did 
not  realize  his  mental  image  at  all:  he  has 
simply  constructed  a  material  analogue  of 
such  a  kind  that  everyone  can  grasp  the 
image  provided  he  looks  at  the  analogue. 
But  the  image  thus  provided  with  an  ex- 
ternal analogue  remains  an  image.  There  is 
no  realization  of  the  imaginary,  nor  can  we 
speak  of  its  objectification.  Each  stroke  of 
the  brush  was  not  made  for  itself  nor  even 
for  the  constructing  of  a  coherent  real  whole 
(in  the  sense  in  which  it  can  be  said  that  a 
certain  lever  in  a  machine  was  concei^'ed  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  and  not  for  itself). 
It  was  given  together  with  an  unreal  syn- 
thetic whole  and  the  aim  of  the  artist  was  to 
construct  a  whole  of  real  colors  which  en- 


able this  unreal  to  manife.-:t  itaelf.  The 
painting  .-hould  tlien  be  conceived  aa  a  ma- 
terial thing  viaited  from  time  to  time  (every 
time  that  the  spectator  as.siime."  the  imag- 
inative attitude)  by  an  unreal  which  in 
precisely  the  painted  object.  What  deceives 
us  here  is  the  real  and  .sen«uou.s  pleasure 
which  certain  real  colors  on  the  canvas  give 
us.  Some  reds  of  Matisse,  for  instance,  pro- 
duce a  sensuous  enjoyment  in  those  who  .see 
them.  But  we  must  understand  that  this 
sensuous  enjoyment,  if  thought  of  in  i-sola- 
tion — for  instance,  if  aroused  by  a  color  in 
nature — has  nothing  of  the  esthetic.  It  is 
purely  and  simply  a  pleasure  of  sense.  But 
when  the  red  of  the  painting  is  grasped,  it 
is  grasped,  in  spite  of  everything,  as  a  part 
of  an  unreal  whole  and  it  is  in  this  whole 
that  it  is  beautiful.  For  instance  it  is  the  red 
of  a  rug  by  a  table.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
such  thing  as  pure  color.  Even  if  the  arti.?t 
is  concerned  solely  with  the  sensor*'  rela- 
tionships between  fonns  and  colors,  he 
chooses  for  that  ver>-  reason  a  nig  in  order 
to  increase  the  sensory  value  of  the  red: 
tactile  elements,  for  instance,  must  be  in- 
tended through  the  red,  it  is  a  fleecy  red, 
because  the  rug  is  of  a  fleecy  material. 
Without  this  "fleeciness"  of  the  color  some- 
thing would  be  lost.  And  surely  the  nig  is 
painted  there  for  the  red  it  justifies  and  not 
the  red  for  the  rug.  If  Matisse  chose  a  rug 
rather  than  a  sheet  of  dr\-  and  glossy  paper 
it  is  because  of  the  voluptuous  mixture  of 
the  color,  the  density  and  the  tactile  quality 
of  the  wool.  Consequently  the  red  can  be 
truly  enjoyed  only  m  grasping  it  as  the  red 
of  the  rug.  and  therefore  unreal.  And  he 
would  have  lost  his  strongest  contrast  with 
the  green  of  the  wall  if  the  green  were  not 
rigid  and  cold,  because  it  is  the  green  of  a 
wall  tapestry.  It  is  therefore  in  the  imreal 
that  the  relationship  of  colors  and  forms 
takes  on  its  real  meaning.  And  even  when 
drawn  objects  have  their  usual  meaning  re- 
duced to  a  minimum,  as  in  the  paintmg  of 
the  cubists,  the  painting  is  at  least  not  flat. 
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The  forms  we  see  are  certainly  not  the 
forms  of  a  rug,  a  table,  nor  anything  else  we 
see  in  the  world.  They  nevertheless  do  have 
a  density,  a  material,  a  depth,  they  bear  a 
relationship  of  perspective  towards  each 
other.  They  are  things.  And  it  is  precisely 
in  the  measure  in  which  thej^  are  things 
that  they  are  unreal.  Cubism  has  introduced 
the  fashion  of  claiming  that  a  painting 
should  not  represent  or  imitate  reality  but 
should  constitute  an  object  in  itself.  As  an 
esthetic  doctrine  such  a  program  is  perfectly 
defensible  and  we  owe  many  masterpieces 
to  it.  But  it  needs  to  be  understood.  To 
maintain  that  the  painting,  although  alto- 
gether devoid  of  meaning,  nevertheless  is  a 
real  object,  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  It  is 
certainly  not  an  object  of  nature.  The  real 
object  no  longer  functions  as  an  analogue 
of  a  bouquet  of  flowers  or  a  glade.  But 
when  I  "contemplate"  it,  I  nevertheless  am 
not  in  a  reahstic  attitude.  The  painting  is 
still  an  analogue.  Onlj-  what  manifests  itself 
through  it  is  an  unreal  collection  of  new 
things,  of  objects  I  have  never  seen  or  ever 
will  see,  but  which  are  not  less  unreal  be- 
cause of  it,  objects  which  do  not  exist  in  the 
■painting,  nor  anywhere  in  the  world,  but 
which  manifest  themselves  by  means  of  the 
canvas,  and  which  have  gotten  hold  of  it 
by  some  sort  of  possession.  And  it  is  the 
configuration  of  these  unreal  objects  that  I 
designate  as  beautiful.  The  esthetic  enjoy- 
ment is  real  but  it  is  not  grasped  for  itself, 
as  if  produced  by  a  real  color:  it  is  but  a 
manner  of  apprehending  the  unreal  object 
and,  far  from  being  directed  on  the  real 
painting,  it  serves  to  constitute  the  imag- 
inary object  through  the  real  canvas.  This 
is  the  source  of  the  celebrated  disinterested- 
ness of  esthetic  experience.  This  is  why 
Kant  was  able  to  say  that  it  does  not  matter 
whether  the  object  of  beauty,  when  experi- 
enced as  beautiful,  is  or  is  not  objectively 
real;  why  Schopenhauer  was  able  to  speak 
of  a  sort  of  suspension  of  the  Will.  This  does 
not  come  from  some  mysterious  way  of 
apprehending  the  real^  which  we  are  able  to 


use  occasionally.  What  happens  is  that  the 
esthetic  object  is  constituted  and  appre- 
hended by  an  imaginative  consciousness 
which  posits  it  as  unreal. 

What  we  have  just  shown  regarding 
painting  is  readily  applied  to  the  art  of  fic- 
tion, poetrj'  and  drama,  as  well.  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  novelist,  the  poet  and  the 
dramatist  construct  an  unreal  object  by 
means  of  verbal  analogues;  it  is  also  self- 
evident  that  the  actor  who  plays  Hamlet 
makes  use  of  himself,  of  his  whole  body,  as 
an  analogue  of  the  imaginary  person.  Even 
the  famous  dispute  about  the  paradox  of  the 
comedian  is  enlightened  by  the  view  here 
presented.  It  is  well  known  that  certain 
amateurs  proclaim  that  the  actor  does  not 
believe  in  the  character  he  portrays.  Others, 
leaning  on  many  witnesses,  claim  that  the 
actor  becomes  identified  in  some  way  with 
the  character  he  is  enacting.  To  us  these 
two  views  are  not  exclusive  of  each  oher; 
if  by  "belief"  is  meant  actuallj^  real  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  actor  does  not  actually 
consider  himself  to  be  Hamlet.  But  this  does 
not  mean  that  he  does  not  "mobihze"  all 
his  powers  to  make  Hamlet  real.  He  uses 
all  his  feelings,  all  his  strength,  all  his  ges- 
tures as  analogues  of  the  feelings  and  con- 
duct of  Hamlet.  But  by  this  very  fact  he 
takes  the  reality  away  from  them.  He  lives 
completely  in  an  unreal  way.  And  it  matters 
httle  that  he  is  actually  weeping  in  enacting 
the  role.  These  tears  ...  he  himself  experi- 
ences— and  so  does  the  audience — as  the 
tears  of  Hamlet,  that  is  as  the  analogue  of 
unreal  tears.  The  transformation  that  occurs 
here  is  like  that  we  discussed  in  the  dream: 
the  actor  is  completely  caught  up,  inspired, 
by  the  unreal.  It  is  not  the  character  who 
becomes  real  in  the  actor,  it  is  the  actor  who 
becomes  unreal  in  his  character.^ 

1  It  is  in  this  sense  that  a  beginner  in  the 
theatre  can  say  that  stage-fright  served  her  to 
represent  the  timidity  of  OpheHa.  If  it  did  so, 
it  is  because  she  suddenly  turned  it  into  an 
unreality,  that  is,  that  she  ceased  to  appre- 
hend it  for  itself  and  that  she  grasped  it  as 
analogue  for  the  timidity  of  Ophelia. 
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But  are  there  not  some  arts  whose  ob- 
jects seem  to  escape  unreality  by  their  very 
nature?  A  melody,  for  instance,  refers  to 
nothing  but  itself.  Is  a  cathedral  anything 
more  than  a  mass  of  real  stone  which  domi- 
nates the  surrounding  house  tops?  But  let 
us  look  at  this  matter  more  closely.  I  listen 
to  a  symphony  orchestra,  for  instance,  play- 
ing the  Beethoven  Seventh  Symphony.  Let 
us  disregard  exceptional  cases — which  are 
besides  on  the  margin  of  esthetic  contempla- 
tion— as  when  I  go  mainly  "to  hear  Tos- 
canini"  interpret  Beethoven  in  his  own  way. 
As  a  general  rule  what  draws  me  to  the 
concert  is  the  desire  "to  hear  the  Seventh 
Sj^mphony."  Of  course  I  have  some  objec- 
tion to  hearing  an  amateur  orchestra,  and 
prefer  this  or  that  well-known  musical  or- 
ganization. But  this  is  due  to  my  desire  to 
hear  the  symphony  "played  perfectly,"  be- 
cause the  symphony  will  then  be  perfectly 
itself.  The  shortcomings  of  a  poor  orchestra 
which  plays  "too  fast"  or  "too  slow,"  "in  the 
wTong  tempo,"  etc.,  seem  to  me  to  rob,  to 
"betray"  the  work  it  is  playing.  At  most  the 
orchestra  effaces  itself  before  the  work  it 
performs,  and,  provided  I  have  reasons  to 
trust  the  performers  and  their  conductor, 
I  am  confronted  by  the  symphony  itself. 
This  everyone  will  grant  me.  But  now,  what 
is  the  Seventh  Symphony  itself?  Obviously 
it  is  a  thing,  that  is  something  which  is 
before  me,  which  endures,  which  lasts.  Nat- 
urally there  is  no  need  to  show  that  that 
thing  is  a  synthetic  whole,  which  does  not 
consist  of  tones  but  of  a  thematic  configura- 
tion. But  is  that  "thing"  real  or  unreal?  Let 
us  first  bear  in  mind  that  I  am  listening  to 
the  Seventh  Symphony.  For  me  that  "Sev- 
enth Symphony"  does  not  exist  in  time,  I 
do  not  grasp  it  as  a  dated  event,  as  an 
artistic  manifestation  which  is  unrolling  it- 
self in  the  Chatelet  auditorium  on  the  17th 
of  November,  1938.  If  I  hear  Furtwaengler 
tomorrow  or  eight  days  later  conduct  an- 
other orchestra  perforaiing  the  same  s>Tn- 
phony,  I  am  in  the  presence  of  the  same 
symphony    once    more.    Only    it    is    being 


played  either  better  or  worse.  Let  us  now 
see  how  I  hear  the  symphony:  .some  per- 
son.s  shut  their  eye.s.  In  this  ca.se  they  detach 
themselves  from  the  vinnal  and  dated  event 
of  this  particular  interpretation:  they  give 
themselves  up  to  the  pure  sounds.  Others 
watch  the  orchestra  or  the  back  of  the  con- 
ductor. But  they  do  not  see  what  they  are 
looking  at.  This  is  what  Revault  d'.\llonnejj 
calls  reflection  with  auxiliary  fascination. 
The  auditorium,  the  conductor  and  even  the 
orchestra  have  disappeared.  I  am  therefore 
confronted  by  the  Seventh  Symphony,  hnt 
on  the  express  condition  of  understanding 
nothing  about  it,  that  I  do  not  think  of  the 
event  as  an  actuahty  and  dated,  and  on 
condition  that  I  Hsten  to  the  succession  of 
themes  as  an  absolute  succession  and  not  as 
a  real  succession  which  is  unfolding  itself, 
for  instance,  on  the  occasion  when  Peter 
paid  a  visit  to  this  or  that  friend.  In  the 
degree  to  which  I  hear  the  symphony  it  is 
not  here,  between  these  walls,  at  the  tip  of 
the  violin  bows.  Nor  is  it  "in  the  past"  as  if 
I  thought :  this  is  the  work  that  matured  in 
the  mind  of  Beethoven  on  such  a  date.  It  is 
completely  beyond  the  real.  It  has  its  own 
time,  that  is,  it  possesses  an  inner  time, 
which  runs  from  the  first  tone  of  the  allegro 
to  the  last  tone  of  the  finale,  but  this  time 
is  not  a  succession  of  a  preceding  time  which 
it  continues  and  which  happened  "before" 
the  beginning  of  the  allegro:  nor  is  it  fol- 
lowed by  a  time  which  will  come  "after"  the 
finale.  The  Seventh  Symphony  is  in  no  way 
in  time.  It  is  therefore  in  no  way  real.  It 
occurs  by  itself,  but  as  absent,  as  being  out 
of  reach.  I  cannot  act  upon  it,  change  a 
single  note  of  it,  or  slow  down  its  movement. 
But  it  depends  on  the  real  for  its  appear- 
ance: that  the  conductor  does  not  faint 
away,  that  a  fire  in  the  hall  does  not  put  an 
end  to  the  perfonnance.  From  this  we  cannot 
conclude  that  the  Seventh  Symphony  has 
come  to  an  end.  No,  we  only  think  that  the 
performance  of  the  symphony  has  ceased. 
Does  this  not  show  clearly  that  the  per- 
fomiance  of  the  symphony  is  its  analogucf 
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It  can  manifest  itself  only  through  ana- 
logues which  are  dated  and  which  unroll  in 
our  time.  But  to  experience  it  on  these 
analogues  the  imaginative  reduction  must 
be  functioning,  that  is,  the  real  sounds  must 
be  apprehended  as  analogues.  It  therefore 
occurs  as  a  perpetual  elsewhere,  a  perpet- 
ual absence.  We  must  not  picture  it  (as 
does  Spandrell  in  Point  Counterpoint  by 
Huxley — as  so  many  platonisms)  as  existing 
in  another  world,  in  an  intelligible  heaven. 
It  is  not  only  outside  of  time  and  space — 
as  are  essences,  for  instance — it  is  outside  of 
the  real,  outside  of  existence.  I  do  not  hear 
it  actually,  I  listen  to  it  in  the  imaginary. 
Here  we  find  the  explanation  for  the  consid- 
erable difficulty  we  always  experience  in 
passing  from  the  world  of  the  theatre  or  of 
music  into  that  of  our  daily  affairs.  There 
is  in  fact  no  passing  from  one  world  into 
the  other,  but  only  a  passing  from  the 
imaginative  attitude  to  that  of  reality.  Es- 
thetic contemplation  is  an  induced  dream 
and  the  passing  into  the  real  is  an  actual 
waking  up.  We  often  speak  of  the  "decep- 
tion" experienced  on  returning  to  reahty. 
But  this  does  not  explain  that  this  discom- 
fort also  exists,  for  instance,  after  having 
witnessed  a  realistic  and  cruel  play,  in 
which  case  reality  should  be  experienced  as 
comforting.  This  discomfort  is  simply  that 
of  the  dreamer  on  awakening ;  an  entranced 
consciousness,  engulfed  in  the  imaginary,  is 
suddenly  freed  by  the  sudden  ending  of  the 
play,  of  the  symphony,  and  comes  sud- 
denly in  contact  with  existence.  Nothing 
more  is  needed  to  arouse  the  nauseating  dis- 
gust that  characterizes  the  consciousness  of 
reahty. 

From  these  few  observations  we  can 
already  conclude  that  the  real  is  never 
beautiful.  Beauty  is  a  value  applicable  only 
to  the  imaginary  and  which  means  the  nega- 
tion of  the  world  in  its  es.sential  structure. 
This  is  why  it  is  stupid  to  confuse  the  moral 
with  the  esthetic.  The  values  of  the  Good 


presume  being-in-the-world,  they  concern 
action  in  the  real  and  are  subject  from  the 
outset  to  the  basic  absurdity  of  existence. 
To  say  that  we  "assume"  an  esthetic  atti- 
tude to  fife  is  to  constantly  confuse  the  real 
and  the  imaginary.  It  does  happen,  how- 
ever, that  we  do  assume  the  attitude  of 
esthetic  contemplation  towards  real  events 
or  objects.  But  in  such  cases  everyone  of  us 
can  feel  in  himself  a  sort  of  recoil  in  relation 
to  the  object  contemplated  which  shps  into 
nothingness  so  that,  from  this  moment  on, 
it  is  no  longer  perceived;  it  functions  as  an 
analogue  of  itself,  that  is,  that  an  unreal 
image  of  what  it  is  appears  to  us  through 
its  actual  presence.  This  image  can  be  purely 
and  simply  the  object  "itself"  neutrahzed, 
annihilated,  as  when  I  contemplate  a  beau- 
tiful woman  or  death  at  a  bull  fight;  it  can 
also  be  the  imperfect  and  confused  appear- 
ance of  what  it  could  be  through  what  it  is, 
as  when  the  painter  grasps  the  harmon}-  of 
two  colors  as  being  greater,  more  vivid, 
through  the  real  blots  he  finds  on  a  wall. 
The  object  at  once  appears  to  be  in  back  of 
itself,  becomes  untouchable,  it  is  beyond  our 
reach;  and  hence  arises  a  sort  of  sad  disin- 
terest in  it.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  may 
say  that  great  beauty  in  a  woman  kills  the 
desire  for  her.  In  fact  we  cannot  at  the  same 
time  place  ourselves  on  the  plane  of  the 
esthetic  when  this  unreal  "herself"  which 
we  admire  appears  and  on  the  realistic  plane 
of  physical  possession.  To  desire  her  we 
must  forget  she  is  beautiful,  because  desire 
is  a  plunge  into  the  heart  of  existence,  into 
what  is  most  contingent  and  most  absurd. 
Esthetic  contemplation  of  real  objects  is  of 
the  same  structure  as  paramnesia,  in  which 
the  real  object  functions  as  analogue  of  it- 
self in  the  past.  But  in  one  of  the  cases 
there  is  a  negating  and  in  the  other  a  plac- 
ing a  thing  in  the  past.  Paramnesia  differs 
from  the  esthetic  attitude  as  memory  differs 
from  imagination. 
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With  the  loss  of  meaning  in  modern  life  has  gone  the  loss  of  social 

values;  and  with  their  disappearance  comes  a  threat  to  the  indiviflual  and  his 
existence  from  the  forces  of  society.  The  important  Spanish  thinker  Ortega  y 
Gasset  finds  a  peculiar  contradiction  in  contemporary  life.  On  the  one  hand,  our 
technological  culture  opens  to  men  more  possibilities  for  action  than  has  any 
previous  society;  on  the  other,  modern  man  seems  completely  satisfied  with  him- 
self as  he  is.  This  "mass-man"  as  Ortega  y  Gasset  terms  him,  must  be  distin- 
guished from  "excellent-man."  By  imposing  discipline  upon  him.self,  the  latter 
seeks  to  live  the  noble  life,  the  life  of  effort  and  creativity. 

Human  life  is  such  that  it  must  be  dedicated  to  something,  must  ex- 
press nobility  through  dedication  to  ends.  But  in  our  day  human  beings  are  lost 
and  wandering  for  lack  of  commitments.  Mass-man  is  lost  because  of  his  inertia. 
Society  needs  nobility,  Ortega  y  Gasset  concludes,  and  nobility  posits  a  true  con- 
cept of  obedience:  dedication,  creativity,  and  acceptance  of  the  ruler's  leadership. 

MASS-MAN  AND  SOCIETY 
Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset  (1883-1955) 


To  start  with,  we  are  what  our  world 
invites  us  to  be,  and  the  basic  features  of 
our  soul  are  impressed  upon  it  by  the  form 
of  its  surroundings  as  in  a  mould.  Naturally, 
for  our  life  is  no  other  than  our  relations 
with  the  world  around.  The  general  aspect 
which  it  presents  to  us  will  form  the  general 
aspect  of  our  own  life.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  stress  so  much  the  observation  that 
the  world  into  which  the  masses  of  today 
have  been  born  displays  features  radically 
new  to  history.  Whereas  in  past  times  life 
for  the  average  man  meant  finding  all 
around  him  difficulties,  dangers,  want,  lim- 
itations of  his  destiny,  dependence,  the  new 

The  selection  is  reprinted  from  Jose  Ortega  y 
Gasset,  The  Revolt  of  the  Masses  (New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton  &  Company,  Inc.;  London: 
George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.,  1932),  pp.  61-67 
and  140-145.  Copyright,  1932,  by  W.  W.  Nor- 
ton &  Company,  Inc.,  and  George  Allen  & 
Unwin,  Ltd.;  copyright,  1960,  by  Teresa 
Carey.  Used  by  permission  of  W.  W.  Norton 
&  Company,  Inc.,  and  George  Allen  &  Un- 
win, Ltd. 


world  appears  as  a  sphere  of  practically 
limitless  possibilities,  safe,  and  independent 
of  anyone.  Based  on  this  primary  and  last- 
ing impression,  the  mind  of  ever}'  contempo- 
rary man  wiU  be  formed,  just  as  previous 
minds  were  formed  on  the  opposite  impres- 
sion. For  that  basic  impression  becomes  an 
interior  voice  which  ceaselessly  utters  cer- 
tain words  in  the  depths  of  each  indi\idual, 
and  tenaciously  suggests  to  him  a  definition 
of  life  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  moral 
imperative.  And  if  the  traditional  sentiment 
whispered:  "To  live  is  to  feel  oneself  lim- 
ited, and  therefore  to  have  to  count  with 
that  which  limits  us,"  the  newest  voice 
shouts:  "To  hve  is  to  meet  with  no  limita- 
tion whatever  and,  consequently,  to  aban- 
don oneself  calmly  to  one's  self.  Practically 
nothing  is  impossible,  nothing  is  dangerous, 
and,  in  principle,  nobody  is  superior  to  any- 
body." This  basic  experience  completely 
modifies  the  traditional,  persistent  structure 
of  the  mass-man.  For  the  latter  always  felt 
himself,  by  his  nature,  confronted  with  ma- 
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terial  limitations  and  higher  social  powers. 
Such,  in  his  eyes,  was  life.  If  he  succeeded 
in  improving  his  situation,  if  he  clunbed 
the  social  ladder,  he  attributed  this  to  a 
piece  of  fortune  which  was  favorable  to  him 
in  particular.  And  if  not  to  this,  then  to  an 
enormous  effort,  of  which  he  knew  well  what 
it  had  cost  him.  In  both  cases  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  an  exception  to  the  general  character 
of  hfe  and  the  world;  an  exception  which, 
as  such,  was  due  to  some  very  special  cause. 

But  the  modern  mass  finds  complete 
freedom  as  its  natural,  estabhshed  condi- 
tion, without  any  special  cause  for  it.  Noth- 
ing from  outside  incites  it  to  recognize  limits 
to  itself  and,  consequently,  to  refer  at  all 
times  to  other  authorities  higher  than  itself. 
Until  lately,  the  Chinese  peasant  believed 
that  the  welfare  of  his  existence  depended 
on  the  private  virtues  which  the  Emperor 
was  pleased  to  possess.  Therefore,  his  hfe 
was  constantly  related  to  this  supreme  au- 
thority on  which  it  depended.  But  the  man 
we  are  now  analyzing  accustoms  himself  not 
to  appeal  from  his  own  to  any  authority 
outside  him.  He  is  satisfied  with  being  ex- 
actly as  he  is.  Ingenuously,  without  any 
need  of  being  vain,  as  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world,  he  will  tend  to  consider  and 
affirm  as  good  everything  he  finds  within 
himself:  opinions,  appetites,  preferences, 
tastes.  Why  not,  if,  as  we  have  seen,  nothing 
and  nobody  force  him  to  realize  that  he  is  a 
second-class  man,  subject  to  many  limita- 
tions, incapable  of  creating  or  conserving 
that  very  organization  which  gives  his  life 
the  fullness  and  contentedness  on  which  he 
bases  this  assertion  of  his  personality? 

The  mass-man  would  never  have  ac- 
cepted authority  external  to  himself  had 
not  his  surroundings  violently  forced  him 
to  do  so.  As  today,  his  surroundings  do  not 
so  force  him,  the  everlasting  mass-man, 
true  to  his  character,  ceases  to  appeal  to 
other  authority  and  feels  himself  lord  of 
his  own  existence.  On  the  contrary  the  select 
man,  the  excellent  man  is  urged,  by  interior 


necessity,  to  appeal  from  himself  to  some 
standard  beyond  himself,  superior  to  him- 
self, whose  service  he  freely  accepts.  Let  us 
recall  that  at  the  start  we  distinguished  the 
excellent  man  from  the  common  man  by 
saying  that  the  former  is  the  one  who 
makes  great  demands  on  himself,  and  the 
latter  the  one  who  makes  no  demands  on 
himself,  but  contents  himself  with  what  he 
is,  and  is  delighted  with  himself.^  Contrary 
to  what  is  usually  thought,  it  is  the  man  of 
excellence,  and  not  the  common  man  who 
lives  in  essential  servitude.  Life  has  no 
savor  for  him  unless  he  makes  it  consist  in 
service  to  something  transcendental.  Hence 
he  does  not  look  upon  the  necessity  of  serv- 
ing as  an  oppression.  When,  by  chance,  such 
necessity  is  lacking,  he  grows  restless  and 
invents  some  new  standard,  more  difficult, 
more  exigent,  with  which  to  coerce  himself. 
This  is  life  lived  as  a  discipUne — the  noble 
life.  Nobility  is  defined  by  the  demands  it 
makes  on  us — by  obligations,  not  by  rights. 
Noblesse  oblige.  "To  five  as  one  hkes  is 
plebeian;  the  noble  man  aspires  to  order 
and  law"  (Goethe).  The  privileges  of  nobil- 
ity are  not  in  their  origin  concessions  or 
favors;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  conquests. 
And  their  maintenance  supposes,  in  prin- 
ciple, that  the  privileged  individual  is  capa- 
ble of  reconquering  them,  at  any  moment, 
if  it  were  necessary,  and  anyone  were  to 
dispute  them.  Private  rights  or  privileges 
are  not,  then,  passive  possession  and  mere 
enjoyment,  but  they  represent  the  standard 
attained  by  personal  effort.  On  the  other 
hand,  common  rights,  such  as  those  "of  the 
man  and  the  citizen,"  are  passive  property, 
pure  usufruct  and  benefit,  the  generous  gift 

1  That  man  is  intellectually  of  the  mass  who, 
in  face  of  any  problem,  is  satisfied  with  think- 
ing the  first  thing  he  finds  in  his  head.  On  the 
contrary,  the  excellent  man  is  he  who  con- 
temns what  he  finds  in  his  mind  without  pre- 
vious effort,  and  only  accepts  as  worthy  of 
him  what  is  still  far  above  him  and  what 
requires  a  further  effort  in  order  to  be  reached. 
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of  fate  which  every  man  finds  before  him, 
and  which  answers  to  no  effort  whatever, 
unless  it  be  that  of  breathing  and  avoiding 
insanity.  I  would  say,  then,  that  an  imper- 
sonal right  is  held,  a  personal  one  is  upheld. 
It  is  annoying  to  see  the  degeneration 
suffered  in  ordinary  speech  by  a  word  so 
inspiring  as  "nobility."  For,  by  coming  to 
mean  for  many  people  hereditary  "noble 
blood,"  it  is  changed  into  something  similar 
to  common  rights,  into  a  static,  passive 
quality  which  is  received  and  transmitted 
like  something  inert.  But  the  strict  sense, 
the  etymon  of  the  word  nobility  is  essen- 
tially dynamic.  Noble  means  the  "well 
known,"  that  is,  known  by  everyone, 
famous,  he  who  has  made  himself  known 
by  excelling  the  anonymous  mass.  It  im- 
plies an  unusual  effort  as  the  cause  of  his 
fame.  Noble,  then,  is  equivalent  to  effortful, 
excellent.  The  nobility  or  frame  of  the  son  is 
pure  benefit.  The  son  is  known  because  the 
father  made  himself  famous.  He  is  known 
by  reflection,  and  in  fact,  hereditary  nobil- 
ity has  an  indirect  character,  it  is  mirrored 
light,  lunar  nobiUty,  something  derived 
from  the  dead.  The  only  thing  left  to  it  of 
living,  authentic,  dynamic  is  the  impulse  it 
stirs  in  the  descendant  to  maintain  the  level 
of  effort  reached  by  the  ancestor.  Always, 
even  in  this  altered  sense,  noblesse  oblige. 
The  original  noble  lays  an  obhgation  on  him- 
self, the  noble  heir  receives  the  obligation 
with  his  inheritance.  But  in  any  case  there 
is  a  certain  contradiction  in  the  passing-on 
of  nobility  from  the  first  noble  to  his  suc- 
cessors. The  Chinese,  more  logical,  invert 
the  order  of  transmission;  it  is  not  the 
father  who  ennobles  the  son,  but  the  son 
who,  by  acquiring  noble  rank,  communi- 
cates it  to  his  forbears,  by  his  personal 
efforts  bringing  fame  to  his  humble  stock. 
Hence,  when  granting  degrees  of  nobility, 
they  are  graduated  by  the  number  of  pre- 
vious generations  which  are  honored;  there 
are  those  who  ennoble  only  their  fathers, 
and  those  who  stretch  back  their  fame  to 


the  fifth  or  tenth  grandparent.  The  ances- 
tors live  by  reason  of  the  actual  man,  whose 
nobility  is  effective,  active — in  a  word:  i», 

not  v;as? 

"Nobility"  does  not  appear  as  a  formal 
expression  until  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
then  precisely  in  opposition  to  the  heredi- 
tary nobles,  then  in  decadence. 

For  me,  then,  nobility  is  synonj-mous 
with  a  life  of  effort,  ever  set  on  excelling 
oneself,  in  passing  beyond  what  one  is  to 
what  one  sets  up  as  a  duty  and  an  obliga- 
tion. In  this  way  the  noble  life  stands  op- 
posed to  the  common  or  inert  hfe,  which 
reclines  statically  upon  itself,  condemned 
to  perpetual  immobihty,  unless  an  external 
force  compels  it  to  come  out  of  itself. 
Hence  we  apply  the  term  mass  to  this  kind 
of  man — not  so  much  because  of  his  multi- 
tude as  because  of  his  inertia. 

As  one  advances  in  life,  one  realizes  more 
and  more  that  the  majority  of  men — and  of 
women — are  incapable  of  any  other  effort 
than  that  strictly  imposed  on  them  as  a 
reaction  to  external  compulsion.  And  for 
that  reason,  the  few  individuals  we  have 
come  across  who  are  capable  of  a  sponta- 
neous and  joyous  effort  stand  out  isolated, 
monumentalised,  so  to  speak,  in  our  experi- 
ence. These  are  the  select  men,  the  nobles, 
the  only  ones  who  are  active  and  not  merely 
reactive,  for  whom  hfe  is  a  perpetual  striv- 
ing, an  incessant  course  of  training.  Train- 
ing =  askesis.  These  are  the  ascetics.  This 
apparent  digression  should  not  cause  sur- 
prise. In  order  to  define  the  actual  mass- 
man,  who  is  as  much  "mass"  as  ever,  but 
who  wishes  to  supplant  the  "excellent,"  it 
has  been  necessary  to  contrast  him  with 
the  two  pure  forms  which  are  mingled  in 

-  As  in  the  foregoing  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
bringing  the  word  "nobility"  back  to  its  origi- 
nal sense  which  excludes  inheritance,  this  is 
not  the  place  to  study  the  fact  that  a  "nobility 
of  blood"  makes  its  appearance  so  often  in 
history.  This  question,  then,  is  left  untouched. 
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him:  the  normal  mass  and  the  genuine 
noble  or  man  of  effort. 

Now  we  can  advance  more  rapidly,  be- 
cause we  are  now  in  possession  of  what,  to 
my  thinking,  is  the  key — the  psychological 
equation — of  the  human  type  dominant  to- 
day. All  that  follows  is  a  consequence,  a 
corollary,  of  that  root-structure,  which  may 
be  smnmed  up  thus :  the  world  as  organized 
by  the  XlXth  Century,  when  automatically 
producing  a  new  man,  has  infused  into  him 
formidable  appetites  and  powerful  means 
of  every  kind  for  satisfying  them.  These 
include  the  economic,  the  physical  (hygiene, 
average  health  higher  than  any  preceding 
age),  the  civil  and  the  technical  (by  which 
I  mean  the  enormous  quantity  of  partial 
knowledge  and  practical  efficiency  possessed 
by  the  average  man  today  and  lacking  to 
him  in  the  past) .  After  having  supplied  him 
with  all  these  powers,  the  XlXth  Century 
has  abandoned  him  to  himself,  and  the 
average  man,  following  his  natural  disposi- 
tion, has  withdrawn  into  himself.  Hence, 
we  are  in  presence  of  a  mass  stronger  than 
that  of  any  preceding  period,  but  differing 
from  the  traditional  type  in  that  it  re- 
mains, hermetically  enclosed  within  itself, 
incapable  of  submitting  to  anything  or  any- 
body, believing  itself  self-sufficient — in  a 
word,  indocile.  If  things  go  on  as  they  are  at 
present,  it  will  be  every  day  more  notice- 
able in  Europe — and  by  reflection,  through- 
out the  whole  world — that  the  masses  are 
incapable  of  submitting  to  direction  of  any 
kind.  In  the  difficult  times  that  are  at  hand 
for  our  continent,  it  is  possible  that,  under 
a  sudden  affliction,  they  may  for  a  moment 
have  the  good  will  to  accept,  in  certain 
specially  urgent  matters,  the  direction  of  the 
superior  minorities. 

But  even  that  good  will  will  result  in 
failure.  For  the  basic  texture  of  their  soul 
is  wrought  of  hermetism  and  indocihty; 
they  are  from  birth  deficient  in  the  faculty 
of  giving  attention  to  what  is  outside  them- 
selves, be  it  fact  or  person.  They  will  wish 


to  follow  someone,  and  they  will  be  unable. 
They  will  want  to  listen,  and  will  discover 
they  are  deaf. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  illusory  to 
imagine  that  the  mass-man  of  today,  how- 
ever superior  his  vital  level  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  times,  will  be  able 
to  control,  by  himself,  the  process  of  civil- 
ization. I  say  process,  and  not  progress. 
The  simple  process  of  preserving  our  present 
civilization  is  supremely  complex,  and  de- 
mands incalculably  subtle  powers.  Ill-fitted 
to  direct  it  is  this  average  man  who  has 
learned  to  use  much  of  the  machinery  of 
civiHzation,  but  who  is  characterized  by 
root-ignorance  of  the  verj^  principles  of 
that  civifization. 

I  reiterate  to  the  reader  who  has  patient- 
ly followed  me  up  to  this  point,  the  impor- 
tance of  not  giving  to  the  facts  enunciated 
a  primarily  pohtical  significance.  On  the 
contrary,  political  activities,  of  all  those  in 
pubhc  fife  the  most  efficient  and  the  most 
visible,  are  the  final  product  of  others  more 
intimate,  more  impalpable.  Hence,  pohtical 
indocility  would  not  be  so  grave  did  it  not 
proceed  from  a  deeper,  more  decisive  intel- 
lectual indocility.  In  consequence,  until  we 
have  analyzed  this  latter,  the  thesis  of  this 
essay  will  not  stand  out  in  its  final 
clarity.  .  .  . 

The  function  of  commanding  and  obey- 
ing is  the  decisive  one  in  every  society.  As 
long  as  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  who  com- 
mands and  who  obeys,  all  the  rest  will  be 
imperfect  and  ineffective.  Even  the  very 
consciences  of  men,  apart  from  special  ex- 
ceptions, wiU  be  disturbed  and  falsified. 
If  man  were  a  soUtary  being,  finding  him- 
self only  on  occasion  thrown  into  association 
with  others,  he  might  come  out  intact  from 
such  disturbances,  brought  about  by  the 
displacements  and  crises  of  the  ruhng  Power. 
But  as  he  is  social  in  his  most  intimate  tex- 
ture, his  personal  character  is  transformed 
by   changes   which   strictly   speaking   only 
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immediately  affect,  the  collectivity.  Hence  it 
is,  that  if  an  individual  be  taken  apart  and 
analyzed,  it  is  possible  without  further  data 
to  deduce  how  his  country's  conscience  is 
organized  in  the  matter  of  command  and 
obedience. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  even  useful 
to  submit  to  this  test  the  individual  char- 
acter of  the  average  Spaniard.  However,  the 
operation  would  be  an  unpleasant  one,  and 
though  useful,  depressing,  so  I  avoid  it.  But 
it  would  make  clear  the  enormous  dose  of 
personal  demorahzation,  of  degradation, 
which  is  produced  in  the  average  man  of  our 
country  by  the  fact  that  Spain  is  a  nation 
which  has  lived  for  centuries  with  a  false 
conscience  in  the  matter  of  commanding  and 
obeying.  This  degradation  is  nothing  else 
than  the  acceptance,  as  a  normal,  consti- 
tuted condition,  of  an  irregularity,  of  some- 
thing which,  though  accepted,  is  still 
regarded  as  not  right.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
change  into  healthy  normality  what  is  of 
its  essence  unhealthy  and  abnormal,  the 
individual  decides  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
thing  that  is  wrong,  making  himself  a  part 
of  the  crime  or  irregularity.  It  is  a  mecha- 
nism similar  to  that  indicated  by  the  popu- 
lar saying,  "One  lie  makes  a  hundred."  All 
countries  have  passed  through  periods  when 
someone  who  should  not  rule  has  made  the 
attempt  to  rule  over  them,  but  a  strong 
instinct  forced  them  at  once  to  concentrate 
their  energies  and  to  crush  that  irregular 
claim  to  exercise  power.  They  rejected  the 
passing  irregularity  and  thus  reconstituted 
their  morale  as  a  people.  But  the  Spaniard 
has  done  just  the  opposite;  instead  of  re- 
sisting a  form  of  authority  which  his 
innermost  conscience  repudiated,  he  has 
preferred  to  falsify  all  the  rest  of  his  being 
in  order  to  bring  it  into  line  with  that  initial 
unreality.  As  long  as  this  continues  in  our 
country  it  is  vain  to  hope  for  anything  from 
the  men  of  our  race.  There  can  be  no  elastic 
vigor  for  the  difficult  task  of  retaining  a 
worthy    position   in   history   in   a    society 


whose  State,  who.se  authority,  in  of  it«  very 
nature  a  fraud. 

There  i.s,  then,  nothing  strange  in  the 
fact  that  a  slight  doubt,  a  simple  hesitation 
as  to  who  rules  in  the  world,  .should  be  .suffi- 
cient to  bring  about  a  commencement  of 
demoralization  in  everyone,  both  in  his 
public  and  his  private  fife. 

Human  life,  by  its  very  nature,  has  to 
be  dedicated  to  something,  an  enterxm.se 
glorious  or  humble,  a  destiny  illustrious  or 
trivial.  We  are  faced  with  a  condition, 
strange  but  inexorable,  involved  in  our  very 
existence.  On  the  one  hand,  to  live  is  some- 
thing which  each  one  does  of  himself  and 
for  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  that  Ufe 
of  mine,  which  only  concerns  myself,  is  not 
directed  by  me  towards  something,  it  will 
be  disjointed,  lacking  in  tension  and  in 
"form."  In  these  years  we  are  witnessing  the 
gigantic  spectacle  of  innumerable  hiunan 
lives  wandering  about  lost  in  their  own 
labyrinths,  through  not  ha\-ing  an\-thing  to 
which  to  give  themselves.  All  imperatives, 
all  commands,  are  in  a  state  of  suspension. 
The  situation  might  seem  to  be  an  ideal  one, 
since  every  existence  is  left  entirely  free 
to  do  just  as  it  pleases — to  look  after  itself. 
The  same  with  ever>-  nation.  Europe  has 
slackened  its  pressure  on  the  world.  But 
the  result  has  been  contrary  to  what  might 
have  been  expected.  Given  over  to  itself, 
every  life  has  been  left  empty,  with  nothing 
to  do.  And  as  it  has  to  be  filled  with  some- 
thing, it  invents  frivolities  for  itself,  gives 
itself  to  false  occupations  which  impose 
nothing  intimate,  sincere.  Today  it  is  one 
thing,  tomorrow  another,  opposite  to  the 
first.  Life  is  lost  at  finding  itself  all  alone. 
Mere  egoism  is  a  labyrinth.  This  is  quite 
understandable.  Really  to  five  is  to  be 
directed  towards  something,  to  progress 
towards  a  goal.  The  goal  is  not  my  motion, 
not  my  life,  it  is  the  something  to  which  I 
put  my  life  and  which  consequently  is  out- 
side it,  beyond  it.  If  I  decide  to  walk  alone 
inside   my   own    existence,    egotistically,   I 
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make  no  progress.  I  arrive  nowhere.  I  keep 
turning  round  and  round  in  the  one  spot. 
That  is  the  labyrinth,  the  road  that  leads 
nowhere,  which  loses  itself,  through  being 
a  mere  turning  round  within  itself.  Since 
the  war  the  European  has  shut  himself  up 
within  himself,  has  been  left  without 
projects  either  for  himself  or  for  others. 
Hence  we  are  continuing  historically  as  we 
were  ten  years  ago. 

Command  is  not  exercised  in  the  void.  It 
implies  a  pressure  exercised  on  others.  But 
it  does  not  imply  this  alone.  If  it  were  only 
this,  it  would  be  mere  violence.  We  must 
not  forget  that  command  has  a  double  effect 
— someone  is  commanded,  and  he  is  com- 
manded to  do  something.  And  in  the  long 
run  what  he  is  ordered  to  do  is  to  take  his 
share  in  an  enterprise,  in  a  historic  destiny. 
Hence  there  is  no  empire  without  a  pro- 
gramme of  life;  more  precisely,  without  a 
programme  of  imperial  life.  As  the  line  of 
Schiller  says :  "When  kings  build,  the  carters 
have  work  to  do."  It  will  not  do,  then,  to 
adopt  the  trivial  notion  which  thinks  it  sees 
in  the  activity  of  great  nations — as  of  great 
men — a  merely  egoistic  inspiration.  It  is 
not  as  easy  as  you  imagine  to  be  pure  egoist, 
and  none  such  have  ever  succeeded.  The  ap- 
parent egoism  of  great  nations  and  of  great 
men  is  the  inevitable  sternness  with  which 
anyone  who  has  his  life  fixed  on  some  under- 
taking must  bear  himself.  When  we  are 
really  going  to  do  something  and  have 
dedicated  ourselves  to  a  purpose,  we  cannot 
be  expected  to  be  ready  at  hand  to  look 
after  every  passer-by  and  to  lend  our- 
selves to  every  chance  display  of  altruism. 
One  of  the  things  that  most  delight  travel- 
lers in  Spain  is  that  if  they  ask  someone 
in  the  street  where  such  a  building  or  square 
is,  the  man  asked  will  often  turn  aside  from 
his  own  path  and  generously  sacrifice  him- 
self to  the  stranger,  conducting  him  to  the 
point  he  is  interested  in.  I  am  not  going  to 
deny  that  there  may  be  in  this  disposition 
of  the  worthy  Spaniard  some  element  of 


generosity,  and  I  rejoice  that  the  foreigner 
so  interprets  his  conduct.  But  I  have  never, 
when  hearing  or  reading  of  this,  been  able 
to  repress  a  suspicion:  "Was  my  country- 
man, when  thus  questioned,  really  going 
anywhere?"  Because  it  might  very  well  be, 
in  many  cases,  that  the  Spaniard  is  going 
nowhere,  has  no  purpose  or  mission,  but 
rather  goes  out  into  hfe  to  see  if  others' 
lives  can  fill  his  own  a  little.  In  many  in- 
stances I  know  quite  well  that  my  country- 
men go  out  to  the  street  to  see  if  they  will 
come  across  some  stranger  to  accompany  on 
his  way. 

It  is  serious  enough  that  this  doubt  as  to 
the  rule  over  the  world,  hitherto  held  by 
Europe,  should  have  demoralized  the  other 
nations,  except  those  who  by  reason  of 
their  youth  are  still  in  their  pre-history. 
But  it  is  still  more  serious  that  this  mark- 
ing-time should  reach  the  point  of  entirely 
demoralizing  the  European  himself.  I  do  not 
say  this  because  I  am  a  European  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  I  am  not  saying,  "If  the 
European  is  not  to  rule  in  the  immediate 
future,  I  am  not  interested  in  the  hfe  of 
the  world."  Europe's  loss  of  command  would 
not  worry  me  if  there  were  in  existence 
another  group  of  countries  capable  of  tak- 
ing its  place  in  power  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  planet.  I  should  not  even  ask  so 
much.  I  should  be  content  that  no  one  rule, 
were  it  not  that  this  would  bring  in  its  train 
the  volatilization  of  all  the  virtues  and 
qualities  of  European  man. 

Well,  this  is  what  would  inevitably  hap- 
pen. If  the  European  grows  accustomed 
not  to  rule,  a  generation  and  a  half  will  be 
suflScient  to  bring  the  old  continent,  and 
the  whole  world  along  with  it,  into  moral 
inertia,  intellectual  sterility,  universal  bar- 
barism. It  is  only  the  illusion  of  rule,  and 
the  disciphne  of  responsibihty  which  it  en- 
tails, that  can  keep  Western  minds  in 
tension.  Science,  art,  technique,  and  all  the 
rest  live  on  the  tonic  atmosphere  created 
by  the  consciousness  of  authority.  If  this 
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is  lacking,  the  Europoan  will  gradually  be- 
come degraded.  Minds  will  no  longer  have 
that  radical  faith  in  themselves  which  im- 
pels them,  energetic,  daring,  tenacious, 
towards  the  capture  of  great  new  ideas  in 
every  order  of  life.  The  Eurojiean  will 
inevitably  become  a  day-to-day  man.  In- 
capable of  creative,  specialized  effort,  he 
will  be  always  falling  back  on  yesterday, 
on  custom,  on  routine.  He  will  turn  into  a 
commonplace,  conventional,  empty  crea- 
ture, like  the  Greeks  of  the  decadence  and 
those  of  the  Byzantine  epoch. 

A  creative  hfe  imphes  a  regime  of  strict 


mental  health,  of  high  conduct,  of  con.stant 
stimulus,  which  keep  active  the  con.«cious- 
ness  of  man's  dignity.  A  creative  life  is 
energetic  life,  and  this  is  only  possible  in 
one  or  other  of  these  two  situations:  either 
being  the  one  who  rules,  or  finding  oneself 
placed  in  a  world  which  is  ruled  by  .some- 
one in  whom  we  recognize  full  right  to 
such  a  fimction:  either  I  rule  or  I  obey.  By 
obedience  I  do  not  mean  mere  .submission 
— this  is  degradation — but  on  the  contrar}', 
respect  for  the  ruler  and  acceptance  of 
his  leadership,  solidarity  with  him,  an  en- 
thusiastic enrolment  under  his  banner. 
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Existentialists  rather  generally  hold  that  reason,  concepts,  and  science 
do  not  grasp  the  whole  of  life,  and  that  they  may  even  be  instruments  that  destroy 
existence  and  individuality.  This  theme  is  explored  by  Karl  Jaspers  in  the  follow- 
ing selection.  In  former  ages,  Jaspers  observes,  philosophy  was  itself  considered 
a  science.  Today  this  view  is  no  longer  possible.  The  name  "science"  can  belong 
properly  only  to  the  sciences.  But  they  need  to  be  purified:  all  that  is  pseudo- 
science  and  partial  science  needs  to  be  removed  from  them.  In  turn,  purified  sci- 
ence demands  a  new  and  purified  philosophy:  new,  for  it  must  be  developed 
within  the  new  conditions  produced  by  modern  science;  and  purified,  for  it  must 
grant  a  full  recognition  to  scientific  activity  and  conclusions.  Such  recognition, 
however,  indicates  that  science  does  not  encompass  all  truth,  and  that  philosophy 
points  beyond  scientific  objects  to  the  individual  in  his  inward  action  and  freedom. 
Thus  philosophy  is  the  act  of  becoming  conscious  of  our  genuine  being. 


PURITY  IN  SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY 
Karl  Jaspers  (1883-  ) 


Philosophy  has  from  its  very  beginnings 
looked  upon  itself  as  science,  indeed  as  sci- 
ence par  excellence.  To  achieve  the  highest 
and  most  certain  knowledge  is  the  goal  that 
has  always  animated  its  devotees. 

The  selection  is  from  Karl  Jaspers,  "Philoso- 
phy and  Science,"  (tr.  Ralph  Manheim),  in 
Partisan  Reviciv,  16  (1949),  pp.  S71  and  878- 
882.  Copyright  1949  by  Partisan  Review.  Used 
by  permission  of  the  Editors  and  the  author. 


How  its  scientific  character  came  to  be 
questioned  can  be  understood  only  in  the 
light  of  the  development  of  the  specifically 
modern  sciences.  These  sciences  made  their 
greatest  strides  in  the  nineteenth  centun*', 
largely  outside  philosophy,  often  in  oppo- 
sition to  philosophy,  and  finally  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  indifference  to  it.  If  philosophy 
was  still  expected  to  be  a  science,  it  was  in  a 
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different  sense  than  before;  it  was  now  ex- 
pected to  be  a  science  in  the  same  sense  as 
those  modern  sciences  that  convince  by  vir- 
tue of  their  accomphshments.  If  it  were  un- 
able to  do  so,  it  was  argued,  it  had  become 
pointless  and  might  just  as  well  die  out. 

Some  decades  ago  the  opinion  was  wide- 
spread that  philosophy  had  had  its  place 
up  to  the  moment  when  all  the  sciences 
had  become  independent  of  it,  the  original 
universal  science.  Now  that  all  possible 
fields  of  research  have  been  marked  off,  the 
days  of  philosophy  are  over.  Now  that  we 
know  how  science  obtains  its  universal 
validity,  it  has  become  evident  that  phi- 
losophy cannot  stand  up  against  judgment 
by  these  criteria.  It  deals  in  empty  ideas 
because  it  sets  up  undemonstrable  \xy- 
potheses,  it  disregards  experience,  it  seduces 
by  illusions,  it  takes  possession  of  energies 
needed  for  genuine  investigation  and  squan- 
ders them  in  empty  talk  about  the 
whole.  .  .  . 

At  a  time  when  confusion  prevails  re- 
garding the  meaning  of  science,  three  tasks 
are  imperative.  .  .  . 

First,  the  idea  that  total  philosophical 
knowledge  is  scientific  knowledge  must  be 
exposed  as  false.  The  sciences  themselves 
critically  explode  this  false  total  knowledge. 
It  is  here  that  the  opposition  to  philosophy 
has  its  root,  and  in  this  respect  contempt 
of  it  is  justifiable. 

Second,  the  sciences  must  be  made  pure. 
This  can  be  accompHshed  through  constant 
struggle  and  awareness  in  the  course  of  our 
scientific  activity  itself.  By  and  large,  the 
need  for  basic  clarity  concerning  science 
and  its  limits  is  readily  admitted  even  by 
those  who  sin  against  such  clarity  in  prac- 
tice. But  the  essential  is  to  achieve  this  pu- 
rity within  the  specific  sciences.  This  must  be 
done  largely  through  the  critical  work  of 
the  scientists  themselves.  But  the  philoso- 
pher who  wishes  to  test  the  truth-meaning 
of  scientific  knowledge,  to  auscultate  it,  so 


to  speak,  must  participate  in  the  actual 
work  of  these  scientists. 

Third,  a  pure  philosophy  must  be 
worked  out  in  the  new  conditions  that  have 
been  created  by  the  modern  sciences.  This 
is  indispensable  for  the  sake  of  the  sciences 
themselves.  For  philosophy  is  always  ahve 
in  the  sciences  and  so  inseparable  from  them 
that  the  purity  of  both  can  be  achieved 
only  jointly.  The  rejection  of  philosophy 
usually  leads  to  the  unwitting  development 
of  a  bad  philosophy.  The  concrete  work  of 
the  scientist  is  guided  by  his  conscious  or 
unconscious  philosophy,  and  this  philoso- 
phy cannot  be  the  object  of  scientific 
method. 

For  example:  It  is  impossible  to  prove 
scientifically  that  there  should  be  such  a 
thing  as  science.  Or:  The  choice  of  an 
object  of  science  that  is  made  from  among 
an  infinite  number  of  existing  objects  on  the 
basis  of  this  object  itself  is  a  choice  that 
cannot  be  justified  scientifically.  Or:  The 
ideas  that  guide  us  are  tested  in  the  sys- 
tematic process  of  investigation,  but  they 
themselves  do  not  become  an  object  of 
direct  investigation. 

Science  left  to  itself  as  mere  science  be- 
comes homeless.  The  intellect  is  a  whore, 
said  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  for  it  can  prostitute 
itself  to  anything.  Science  is  a  whore,  said 
Lenin,  for  it  sells  itself  to  any  class  interest. 
For  Nicholas  of  Cusa  it  is  Reason,  and  ulti- 
mately the  knowledge  of  God,  that  gives 
meaning,  certainty,  and  truth  to  intellectual 
knowledge;  for  Lenin,  it  is  the  classless 
society  that  promotes  pure  science.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  awareness  of  all  this  is  the  busi- 
ness of  philosophical  reflection.  Philosophy 
is  inherent  in  the  actual  sciences  them- 
selves; it  is  their  inner  meaning  that  pro- 
vides the  scientist  with  sustenance  and 
guides  his  methodical  work.  He  who  con- 
solidates this  guidance  through  reflection 
and  becomes  conscious  of  it  has  reached  the 
stage  of  explicit  philosophizing.  If  this 
guidance  fails,  science  falls  into  gratuitous 
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convention,    meaningless    correctness,    aim- 
less busy-ness,  and  spineless  servitude. 

A  pure  science  retiuires  a  pure  phi- 
losophy. 

But  how  can  philosophy  be  pure?  Has  it 
not  always  striven  to  be  science?  Our  an- 
swer is:  It  is  "science"  but  science  of  such 
a  sort  that  in  the  sense  of  modern  scientific 
inquiry  it  is  both  less  and  more  than  science. 

Philosophy  can  be  called  science  in  so 
far  as  it  presupposes  the  sciences.  There  is 
no  tenable  philosophy  outside  the  sciences. 
Although  conscious  of  its  distinct  character, 
philosophy  is  inseparable  from  science.  It 
refuses  to  transgress  against  universally 
binding  insight.  Anyone  who  philosophizes 
must  be  familiar  with  scientific  method. 

Any  philosopher  who  is  not  trained  in 
a  scientific  discipline  and  who  fails  to  keep 
his  scientific  interests  constantly  alive  will 
inevitably  bungle  and  stumble  and  mistake 
uncritical  rough  drafts  for  definitive  knowl- 
edge. Unless  an  idea  is  submitted  to  the 
coldly  dispassionate  test  of  scientific  in- 
quiry, it  is  rapidly  consumed  in  the  fire  of 
emotions  and  passions,  or  else  it  withers 
mto  a  dry  and  narrow  fanaticism. 

Moreover,  anyone  who  philosophizes 
strives  for  scientific  knowledge,  for  it  is  the 
only  way  to  genuine  nonknowledge,  it  is 
as  though  the  most  magnificent  insights 
could  be  achieved  only  through  man's  quest 
for  the  limit  at  which  cognition  runs 
aground,  not  seemingly  and  temporarily 
but  genuinely  and  definitively,  not  with  a 
sense  of  loss  and  despair  but  with  a  sense 
of  genuine  internal  evidence.  Only  definitive 
knowledge  can  make  definitive  nonknowl- 
edge possible;  it  alone  can  achieve  the 
authentic  failure  which  opens  up  a  vista, 
not  merely  upon  the  discoverable  existent 
but  upon  being  itself. 

In  accomplishing  the  great  task  of  dis- 
pelling all  magical  conceptions,  modern 
science  enters  upon  the  path  that  leads 
to   the   intuition   of   the    true    depth,    the 


authentic  my.stery,  which  becomes  prej-ent 
only  through  the  most  rcHolute  knowledge 
in  the  consummation  of  nonknowledge. 

Consequently  philo.sophy  turns  againgt 
those  who  despise  the  sciences,  against  the 
sham  prophets  who  deprecate  scientific  in- 
quiry, who  mistake  the  errors  of  science 
for  science  it.self,  and  who  would  even  hold 
science,  "modem  science,"  responsible  for 
the  evils  and  the  inhumanity  of  our  era. 

Rejecting  superstitious  belief  in  .science 
as  well  as  contempt  of  science,  philosophy 
grants  its  unconditional  recognition  to 
modern  science.  In  its  eyes  science  is  a 
marvellous  thing  which  can  be  relied  upon 
more  than  anything  else,  the  most  significant 
achievement  of  man  in  his  history,  an 
achievement  that  is  the  source  of  great 
dangers  but  of  even  greater  opportunities 
and  that  from  now  on  must  be  regarded 
as  a  prerequisite  of  all  human  dignity. 
Without  science,  the  philosopher  knows, 
his  own  pursuits  eventuate  in  nothing. 

These  pursuits  can  continue  to  be  called 
scientific  because  philosophy  proceeds  me- 
thodically and  because  it  is  conscious  of  its 
methods.  But  these  methods  differ  from 
those  of  science  in  that  they  have  no  object 
of  inquiry.  Any  specific  object  is  the  object 
of  a  particular  science.  Were  I  to  say  that 
the  object  of  philosophy  is  the  whole,  the 
world,  being,  philosophical  critique  would 
answer  that  such  terms  do  not  denote  genu- 
ine objects.  The  methods  of  philosophy  are 
methods  of  transcending  the  object.  To  phi- 
losophize is  to  transcend.  But  since  our 
thinking  is  inseparable  from  objects,  the 
history  of  philosophy  is  an  account  of  how 
the  progress  of  hmnan  thought  has  suc- 
ceeded in  transcending  the  objects  of  phi- 
losophy. These  objects,  the  great  creations 
of  philosophy,  function  as  road  signs,  indi- 
cating the  direction  of  philosophical  trans- 
cending. Thus  there  is  no  substitute  for  the 
profound  discourse  of  the  metaphysician, 
wliich  speaks  to  us  from  the  centuries:  to 
assimilate  it  from  its  source  in  the  histor\- 
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of  philosophy  is  not  only  to  know  something 
that  once  was  but  to  make  it  come  to  life. 

The  mass  of  sham  philosophical  knowl- 
edge taught  in  the  schools  originates  in  the 
hypostatization  of  entities  that  have  served 
for  a  time  as  the  signpost  of  philosophy  but 
are  always  being  transcended  by  it.  Such 
hypostatized  entities  are  nothing  but  the 
capita  mortua,  the  ossuaries  of  the  great 
metaphysical  systems.  To  imagine  that  they 
confer  knowledge  is  a  philosophical  per- 
version. In  philosophizing  we  must  not  fall 
under  the  spell  of  the  object  that  we  use 
as  a  means  of  transcendence.  We  must  re- 
main masters  of  our  thoughts  and  not  be 
subjugated  by  them. 

Yet  in  this  intellectual  transcendence, 
which  is  proper  to  philosophy  and  which  is 
analogous  to  scientific  forms,  philosophy 
is  less  than  science.  For  it  does  not  gain 
any  tangible  results  or  any  intellectually 
binding  insight.  There  is  no  overlooking  the 
simple  fact  that  while  scientific  cognition 
is  identical  throughout  the  world,  philoso- 
phy, despite  its  claim  to  universahty,  is  not 
actually  universal  in  any  shape  or  form. 
This  fact  is  the  outward  characteristic  of 
the  pecuhar  nature  of  philosophical  truth. 
Although  scientific  truth  is  universally  valid, 
it  remains  relative  to  method  and  assump- 
tions ;  philosophical  truth  is  absolute  for  him 
who  conquers  it  in  historical  actuality,  but 
its  statements  are  not  universally  vahd. 
Scientific  truth  is  one  and  the  same  for  all 
— philosophical  truth  wears  multiple  his- 
torical cloaks;  each  of  these  is  the  mani- 
festation of  a  unique  reahty,  each  has  its 
justification,  but  they  are  not  identically 
transmissible. 

The  one  philosophy  is  the  philosophia 
perennis  around  which  all  philosophies  re- 
volve, which  no  one  possesses,  in  which 
every  genuine  philosopher  shares,  and 
which  nevertheless  can  never  achieve  the 
form  of  an  intellectual  edifice  vaUd  for  all 
and  exclusively  true. 


Thus  philosophy  is  not  only  less  but  also 
more  than  science,  namely,  as  the  source  of 
a  truth  that  is  inaccessible  to  scientifically 
binding  knowledge.  It  is  this  philosophy 
that  is  meant  in  such  definitions  as:  To 
philosophize  is  to  learn  how  to  die  or  to 
rise  to  godhead — or  to  know  being  qtia  be- 
ing. The  meaning  of  such  definitions  is: 
Philosophical  thought  is  inward  action;  it 
appeals  to  freedom;  it  is  a  summons  to 
transcendence.  Or  the  same  thing  can  be 
formulated  differently:  Philosophy  is  the 
act  of  becoming  conscious  of  genuine  being 
— or  is  the  thinking  of  a  faith  in  man  that 
must  be  infinitely  elucidated — or  is  the  way 
of  man's  self-assertion  through  thinking. 

But  none  of  these  propositions  is  proper- 
ly speaking  a  definition.  There  is  no  defini- 
tion of  philosophy,  because  philosophy  can- 
not be  determined  by  something  outside  it. 
There  is  no  genus  above  philosophy,  under 
which  it  can  be  subsumed  as  a  species. 
Philosophy  defines  itself,  relates  itself 
directly  to  godhead,  and  does  not  justify 
itself  by  any  kind  of  utihty.  It  grows  out  of 
the  primal  source  in  which  man  is  given 
to  himself. 

To  sum  up:  The  sciences  do  not  en- 
compass all  of  the  truth  but  only  the  exact 
knowledge  that  is  binding  to  the  intellect 
and  universally  valid.  Truth  has  a  greater 
scope,  and  part  of  it  can  reveal  itself  only 
to  philosophical  reason.  Throughout  the 
centuries  since  the  early  Middle  Ages, 
philosophical  works  have  been  written 
under  the  title  "On  the  Truth";  today  the 
same  task  still  remains  urgent,  i.e.,  to  gain 
insight  into  the  essence  of  truth  in  its  full 
scope  under  the  present  conditions  of  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  historical  experience. 

The  foregoing  considerations  also  apply 
to  the  relation  between  science  and  philoso- 
phy. Only  if  the  two  are  strictly  distin- 
guished can  the  inseparable  connection  be- 
tween them  remain  pure  and  truthful. 
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As  a  general  position,  existentialism  inrludes  botii  atheists  and  theists, 
and  the  latter  in  some  variety.  The  religious  value  has  always  been  central  in 
man's  ex])erience;  and  a  philosophy  of  concrete  experience  will  explore  it  avidly. 

There  is  some  doubt  about  applying  the  technical  term  "existentiali-st" 
to  the  writer  of  the  following  selection,  Paul  Tillich,  for  he  rejects  many  of  the 
formulations  of  other  existentialists.  Yet  if  the  term  is  used  broadly,  he  may  be 
included  here,  for  he  approaches  the  problems  of  religion  through  concrete  ex- 
perience and  its  ontology  rather  than  through  arguments  from  nature,  or  argu- 
ments at  all.  Professor  Tillich  is  here  defining  and  characterizing  the  concept  of 
faith.  Faith,  he  writes,  is  the  state  of  being  ultimately  concerned.  It  is  an  act  of 
the  total  personality  and  lies  at  the  very  center  of  the  self.  Man  is  driven  toward 
faith  by  the  sense  of  the  infinite,  which  hebothpossesses  and  yearns  for.  Faith 
is  about  the  unconditioned  and  ultimate.  Idolatrous  faith  such  as  Worship  of  the 
self  or  the  state  is  about  something  neither  unconditional  or  ultimate.  It  inevitably 
ends  in  "existential  disappointment."  Only  the  faith  of  theism  can  bring  existen- 
tial fulfillment. 

THE  NATURE  OF  FAITH 
Paul  Tillich  (1886-  ) 


1.  Faith  as  Ultimate  Concern. ^Faith 
is  the  state  of  being  ultimately  concemed:* 
the  dynamics  of  faith  are  the  dynamics  of 
man's  ultimate  concern.  Man,  like  every  liv- 
ing being,  is  concerned  about  many  things, 
above  all  about  those  which  condition  his 
very  existence,  such  as  food  and  shelter.  But 
man,  in  contrast  to  other  living  beings,  has 
(spiritual  concern^ — cognitive,  esthetic,  so- 
cial, pohtical.  Some  of  them  are  urgent, 
often  extremely  urgent,  and  each  of  them  as 
well  as  the  vital  concerns  can  claim  ulti- 
macy  for  a  human  life  or  the  life  of  a  social 
group,  rif  it  claims  ultimacy  it  demands  the 
total  surrender  of  him  who  accepts  this 
claim,  and  it  promises  total  fulfillment  even 

The  selection  is  from  Paul  Tillich,  Dpnoiyrics 
of  Faith  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers; 
London:  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.),  pp. 
1-12.  Copyright  ©  1957  by  Paul  Tillich.  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  Harper  &  Brothers 
and  George  Allen  &  LJ^nwin,  Ltd. 


if  all  other  claims  have  to  be  subjected  to 
it  or  rejected  in  its  name.)  If  a  national 
group  makes  life  and  growth  of  the  nation 
its  ultimate  concern,  it  demands  that  all 
other  concerns,  economic  well-being,  health 
and  life,  family,  esthetic  and  cognitive 
truth,  justice  and  humanity,  be  sacrificed. 
The  extreme  nationalisms  of  our  centun,- 
are  laboratories  for  the  study  of  what  ulti- 
mate concern  means  in  all  aspects  of  human 
existence,  including  the  smallest  concern  of 
one's  daily  hfe.  Everything  is  centered  in 
the  only  god,  the  nation — a  god  who  cer- 
tainly proves  to  be  a  demon,  but  who  shows 
clearly  the  unconditional  character  of  an 
ultimate  concern. 

But  At  is  not  only  the  unconditional  de- 
mand made  by  that  which  is  one's  ultimate 
concern,  it  is  also  the  promise  of  ultimate 
fulfillment  which  is  accepted  in  the  act  of 
faith  J  ^he  content  of  this  promise?  is  not 
necessarily  defined.  Ivftan  be  expressed  in 
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indefinite  symbols  or  in  concrete  symbols 
which  cannot  be  taken  literally,  like  the 
"greatness"  of  one's  nation  in  which  one 
participates  even  if  one  has  died  for  it,  or 
the  conquest  of  mankind  by  the  "saving 
race,"  etc.  In  each  of  these  cases  it  is 
"ultimate  fulfillment"  that  is  promised,  and 
it  is  exclusion  from  such  fufillment  which 
is  threatened  if  the  unconditional  demand  is 
not  obeyed.^ 

An  example — and  more  than  an  example 
— is  the  faith  manifest  in  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament.  It  also  has  the  character  of 
ultimate  concern  in  demand,  threat  and 
promise.  The  content  of  this  concern  is  not 
the  nation — although  Jewish  nationalism 
has  sometimes  tried  to  distort  it  into  that 
— but  the  content  is  the  God  of  justice,  who, 
because  he  represents  justice  for  everybody 
and  every  nation,  is  called  the  universal 
God,  the  God  of  the  universe.  He  is  the 
ultimate  concern  of  everj'  pious  Jew,  and 
therefore  in  his  name  the  great  command- 
ment is  given:  "You  shall  love  the  Lord 
your  God  with  all  your  heart,  and  with 
all  your  soul,  and  with  all  your  might" 
(Deut.  6:5).  This  is  what  ultimate  con- 
cern means  and  from  these  words  the  term 
"ultimate  concern"  is  derived.  They  state 
unambiguously  the  character  of  genuine 
faith,  the  demand  of  total  surrender  to  the 
subject  of  ultimate  concern.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment is  full  of  commands  which  make  the 
nature  of  this  surrender  concrete,  and  it  is 
full  of  promises  and  threats  in  relation  to  it. 
Here  also  are  the  promises  of  symbolic 
indefiniteness,  although  they  center  around 
fulfillment  of  the  national  and  individual 
life,  and  the  threat  is  the  exclusion  from 
such  fulfillment  through  national  extinction 
and  individual  catastrophe.  Faith,  for  the 
men  of  the  Old  Te.stament,  is  the  state  of 
being  ultimately  and  unconditionally  con- 
cerned about  Jahweh  and  about  what  he 
represents  in  demand,  threat  and  promise. 

Another  example — almost  a  counter-ex- 
ample, yet  nevertheless  equally  reveahng — 


is  the  ultimate  concern  with  "success"  and 
with  social  standing  and  economic  power.  It 
is  the  god  of  many  people  in  the  highly 
competitive  Western  culture  and  it  does 
what  every  ultimate  concern  must  do:  it 
demands  unconditional  surrender  to  its 
laws  even  if  the  price  is  the  sacrifice  of  gen- 
uine human  relations,  personal  conviction, 
and  creative  eros.  Its  threat  is  social  and 
economic  defeat,  and  its  promise — indefinite 
as  all  such  promises — the  fulfilhnent  of 
one's  being.  It  is  the  breakdown  of  this 
kind  of  faith  which  characterizes  and  makes 
religiously  important  most  contemporary 
literature.  Not  false  calculations  but  a  mis- 
placed faith  is  revealed  in  novels  like  Point 
of  No  Return.  When  fulfilled,  the  promise 
of  this  faith  proves  to  be  empty. 

Faith  is  the  state  of  being  ultimately 
concerned.  The  content  matters  infinitely  for 
the  fife  of  the  behever,  but  it  does  not  mat- 
ter for  the  formal  definition  of  faith.  And 
this  is  the  first  step  we  have  to  make  in 
order  to  understand  the  dynamics  of  faith. 

2.  Faith  as  a  Centered  AcT.tFaith  as 
ultimate  concern  is  an  act  of  the  total  per- 
sonahty.  It  happens  in  the  center  of  the 
personal  life  and  includes  all  its  elements.) 
Faith  is  the  most  centered  act  of  the  human 
mind.  (j.t  is  not  a  movement  of  a  special 
section  or  a  special  function  of  man's  total 
being.  They  all  are  united  in  the  act  of  faithj 
But  faith  is  not  the  sum  total  of  their  im- 
pacts. It  transcends  every  special  impact  as 
well  as  the  totality  of  them  and  it  has  itself 
a  decisive  impact  on  each  of  them. 

Since  faith  is  an  act  of  the  personality 
as  a  whole,  it  participates  in  the  dynamics 
of  personal  life.  These  dynamics  have  been 
described  in  many  ways,  especially  in  the 
recent  developments  of  analytic  psychology. 
Thinking  in  polarities,  their  tensions  and 
their  possible  conflicts,  is  a  common  charac- 
teristic of  most  of  them.  This  makes  the 
psychology  of  personality  highly  dynamic 
and  requires  a  dynamic  theory  of  faith  as 
the  most  personal  of  all  personal  acts.  The 
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first  and  decisive  polarity  in  analytic  psy- 
chology is  that  between  the  so-called  un- 
conscious and  the  conscious. (I^^aith  as  an  act 
of  the  total  personality  is  not  imaginable 

~J  without  the  participation  of  the  unconscious 
elements  in  the  personality  structure.  They 
are  always  present  and  decide  largely  about 
the  content  of  faith.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 

—  faith  is  a  conscious  act  and  the  jjncoaeekrus 
elements  participate  in  the  creation  of  faith 
oiTty"lf  they  are  taken  into  the  personal 
cen^ter_whicE  ^transcends  each  of  them)(li 
this  does  not  happen,  if  unconscious  forces 
determine  the  mental  status  without  a 
centered  act,  faith  does  not  occur,  and  com- 
pulsions take  its  place)  For  faith  is  a  matter 
of  freedom.  Freedom  is  nothing  more  than'? 
the  possibility  of  centered  personal  actsj 
The  frequent  discussion  in  which  faith  and 
freedom  are  contrasted  could  be  helped  by 
the  insight  that  faith  is  a  free,  namely, 
centered  act  of  the  personality.  In  this  re- 
spect freedom  and  faith  are  identical. 

Also  important  for  the  understanding 

v^  of  faith  is  the  polarity  between  what  Freud 
and  his  school  call  ego  and  superego.  The 
concept  of  the  superego  is  quite  ambiguous. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  the  basis  of  all  cul- 
tural life  because  it  restricts  the  uninhibited 
actuaUzation  of  the  always-driving  hbido; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  cuts  off  man's  vital 
forces,  and  produces  disgust  about  the  whole 
system  of  cultural  restrictions,  and  brings 
about  a  neurotic  state  of  mind.  From  this 
point  of  view,  the  symbols  of  faith  are  con- 
sidered to  be  expressions  of  the  superego  or, 
more  concretely,  to  be  an  expression  of  the 
father  image  which  gives  content  to  the 
superego.  Responsible  for  this  inadequate 
theory  of  the  superego  is  Freud's  natural- 
istic negation  of  norms  and  principles.  If 
the  superego  is  not  established  through  valid 
principles,  it  becomes  a  suppressive  tyrant. 
But  real  faith,  even  if  it  uses  the  father 
image  for  its  expression,  transforms  this 
image  into  a  principle  of  truth  and  justice 
to  be  defended  even  against  the  "father." 


Faith  and  culture  can  be  affirmed  only  if  the 
superego  repre.'-ent.s  the  norms  and  princi- 
ples of  reality. 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  how  faith 
as  a  personal,  centered  act  i.s  related  to  the 
rational  structure  of  man's  pensonahty 
which  is  manifest  in  his  meaningful  language, 
in  his  ability  to  know  the  true  and  to  do 
the  good,  in  his  sense  of  beauty  and  jastice. 
All  this,  and  not  only  his  pos.sibility  to 
analyze,  to  calculate  and  to  argue,  makes 
him  a  rational  being.  But  in  spite  of  this 
larger  concept  of  reason  we  must  deny  that 
man's  essential  nature  is  identical  with  the 
rational  character  of  his  mind.  Man  is  able 
to  decide  for  or  against  reason,  he  is  able 
to  create  beyond  reason  or  to  destroy  below 
reason.  This  power  is  the  power  of  his  self, 
the  center  of  self-relatedness  in  which  all 
elements  of  his  being  are  united.  (Faith  is 
not  an  act  of  any  of  his  rational  functions, 
as  it  is  not  an  act  of  the  unconscious,  but 
it  is  an  act  in  which  both  the  rational  and 
the  nonrational  elements  of  his  being  are 
transcended.  J 

Faith  as  the  embracing  and  centered  act 
of  the  personality  is  "ecstatic."  It  trans-" 
cends  both  the  drives  of  the  nonrational 
unconscious  and  the  structures  of  the  ra- 
tional conscious.  It  transcends  them,  but 
it  does  not  destroy  them.  The  ecstatic  char- 
acter of  faith  does  not  exclude  its  rational 
character  although  it  is  not  identical  with 
it,  and  it  includes  nonrational  stri^■ings  with- 
out being  identical  with  them.  In  the 
ecstasy  of  faith  there  is  an  awareness  of 
truth  and  of  ethical  value;  there  are  also 
past  loves  and  hates,  conflicts  and  reunions, 
individual  and  collective  influences.  '"Ecsta- 
sy" means  "standing  outside  of  oneself" — 
without  ceasing  to  be  oneself — with  all  the 
elements  which  are  united  in  the  personal 
center. 

A  further  polarity  in  these  elements, 
relevant  for  the  understanding  of  faith,  is 
the  tension  between  the  cognitive  function 
of  man's  personal  life,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
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emotion  and  will,  on  the  other  hand.  In  a 
later  discussion  I  will  try  to  show  that  many- 
distortions  of  the  meaning  of  faith  are 
rooted  in  the  attempt  to  subsume  faith  to 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  functions.  At 
this  point  it  must  be  stated  as  sharply  and 
insistently  as  possible  thaKin  ever)'  act  of 
faith  there  is  cognitive  affirmation,  not  as 
the  result  of  an  independent  process  of  in- 
quiry but  as  an  inseparable  element  in  a 
total  act  of  acceptance  and  surrender^  This 
also  excludes  the  idea  that  faith  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  independent  act  of  "will  to  be- 
lieve." There  is  certainly  affirmation  by  the  \ 
will  of  what  concerns  one  ultimately,  but  J 
faith  is  not  a  creation  of  the  will.  In  the/ 
ecstasy  of  faith  the  will  to  accept  and  to 
surrender  is  an  element,  but  not  the  cause. 
And  this  is  true  also  of  feeling.  (Faith  is 
not  an  emotional  outburst:  this  is  not  the 
meaning  of  ecstasy.  Certainly,  emotion  is 
in  it,  as  in  ever>'  act  of  man's  spiritual  life. 
But  emotion  does  not  produce  faith.  Faith 
has  a  cognitive  content  and  is  an  act  of  the 
will.  It  is  the  unity  of  every  element  in  the 
centered  self^  Of  course,  the  unity  of  all 
elements  in  the  act  of  faith  does  not  pre- 
vent one  or  the  other  element  from  dom- 
inating in  a  special  form  of  faith.  It 
dominates  the  character  of  faith  but  it  does 
not  create  the  act  of  faith. 

This  also  answers  the  question  of  a 
possible  psychology  of  faith.  Everj^thing 
that  happens  in  man's  personal  being  can 
become  an  object  of  psychology.  And  it  is 
rather  important  for  both  the  philosopher 
of  religion  and  the  practical  minister  to 
know  how  the  act  of  faith  is  embedded  in 
the  totality  of  psychological  processes.  But 
in  contrast  to  this  justified  and  desirable 
form  of  a  psychology  of  faith  there  is 
another  one  which  tries  to  derive  faith 
from  something  that  is  not  faith  but  is  most 
frequently  fear.  (The  presupposition  of  this 
method  is  that  fear  or  something  else  from 
which  faith  is  derived  is  more  original  and 
basic   than   faith.  But  this  presupposition 


cannot  be  proved./ On  the  contrary,  one 
can  prove  that  in  the  scientific  method 
which  leads  to  such  consequences  faith  is 
already  effective.  'Faith  precedes  all  at- 
tempts to  derive  it  from  something  else,  be- 
cause these  attempts  are  themselves  based 
on  faithi 

3.  The  Source  of  Faith.  We  have  de- 
scribed the  act  of  faith  and  its  relation  to 
the  dynamics  of  personality.  Faith  is  a  total 
and  centered  act  of  the  personal  self,  the  act 
of  unconditional,  infinite  and  ultimate  con- 
cern. The  question  now  arises:  what  is  the 
source  of  this  all-embracing  and  all-trans- 
cending concern?  The  word  "concern" 
points  to  two  sides  of  a  relationship,  the 
relation  between  the  one  who  is  concerned 
and  his  concern.  In  both  respects  we  have 
to  imagine  man's  situation  in  itself  and  in 
his  world.  The  reafity  of  man's  ultimate 
concern  reveals  something  about  his  being, 
namely,  that  he  is  able  to  transcend  the 
flux  of  relative  and  transitory  experiences 
of  his  ordinary  fife.  Man's  experiences,  feel- 
ings, thoughts  are  conditioned  and  finite. 
They  not  only  come  and  go,  but  their  con- 
tent is  of  finite  and  conditional  concern — ^ 
unless  they  are  elevated  to  unconditional 
validity.  But  this  presupposes  the  general 
possibility  of  doing  so;  it  presupposes  the 
element  of  infinity  in  man.  Man  is  able  to 
understand  in  an  immediate  personal  and 
central  act  the  meaning  of  the  ultimate, 
the  unconditional,  the  absolute,  the  infinite. 
This  alone  makes  faith  a  human  poten- 
tiality. 

Human  potentialities  are  powers  that 
drive  toward  actuafization.tMan  is  driven 
toward  faith  by  his  awareness  of  the  infinite 
to  which  he  belongs,  but  which  he  does  not 
own  like  a  possessioij|  This  is  in  abstract- 
terms  what  concretely  appears  as  the  "rest- 
lessness of  the  heart"  within  the  flux  of  fife. 

The  unconditional  concern  which  is 
faith  is  the  concern  about  the  unconditional. 
The  infinite  passion,  as  faith  has  been  de- 
scribed, is  the  passion  for  the  infinite.  Or, 
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to  use  our  first  term,  the  ultimate  concern 
is  concern  about  what  is  experienced  as  ulti- 
mate. In  this  way  we  have  turned  from  the 
subjective  meaning  of  faith  as  a  centered 
act  of  the  i)crsonality  to  its  objective  mean- 
ing, to  what  is  meant  in  the  act  of  faith.  It 
would  not  help  at  this  point  of  our  analysis 
to  call  that  which  is  meant  in  the  act  of 
faith  "God"  or  "a  god."  For  at  this  step 
we  ask:  (3Vhat  in  the  idea  of  God  consti- 
tutes divinity?  The  answer  is:  It  is  the 
lement  of  the  unconditional  and  of  ulti- 
macy^  This  carries  the  quality  of  divinity. 
If  this  is  seen,  one  can  understand  why 
almost  every  thing  "in  heaven  and  on  earth" 
has  received  ultimacy  in  the  history  of  hu- 
man religion.  But  we  also  can  understand 
that  a  critical  principle  was  and  is  at  work 
in  man's  religious  consciousness,  namely, 
that  which  is  really  ultimate  over  against 
what  claims  to  be  ultimate  but  is  only  pre- 
liminary, transitory,  finite. 

^The  term  "ultimate  concern"  unites  the 
subjective  and  the  objective  side  of  the  act 
of  faith — the  fides  qua  creditur  (the 
Faith  through  which  one  believes)  and  the 
fides  quae  creditur  (the  faith  which  is  be- 
lieved) .  The  first  is  the  classical  term  for  the 
centered  act  of  the  personality,  the  ultimate 
concern.  The  second  is  the  classical  term  for 
that  toward  which  this  act  is  directed,  the 
ultimate  itself,  expressed  in  symbols  of  the 
divine.)  This  distinction  is  very  important, 
but  not  ultimately  so,  forfthe  one  side  can- 
not be  without  the  othef^  There  is  no  faith 
without  a  content  toward  which  it  is 
directed.  There  is  always  something  meant 
in  the  act  of  faith.  And  there  is  no  way 
of  having  the  content  of  faith  except  in  the 
act  of  faith.  All  speaking  about  divine  mat- 
ters which  is  not  done  in  the  state  of  ulti- 
mate concern  is  meaningless.  Because  that 
which  is  meant  in  the  act  of  faith  cannot 
be  approached  in  any  other  way  than 
through  an  act  of  faith. 

In   terms   like   ultimate,   unconditional, 
infinite,    absolute,    the    difference    between 


subjectivity  and  objectivity  i.a  overcome. 
The  ultimate  of  the  act  of  faith  and  the 
ultimate  that  is  meant  in  the  act  of  faith 
are  one  and  the  same.  Thi.s  Is  s>'mbolically 
expressed  by  the  mystics  when  they  say 
that  their  knowledge  of  God  is  the  knowl- 
edge God  has  of  himself;  and  it  is  expre-ssed 
by  Paul  when  he  says  (I  Cor.  1.3)  that  he 
will  know  as  he  is  known,  namely,  by  God. 
God  never  can  be  object  without  being  at 
the  same  time  subject.  Even  a  succe=.sful 
prayer  is,  according  to  Paul  (Rom.  8), 
not  possible  without  God  as  Spirit  praying 
within  us.  The  same  experience  expressed 
in  abstract  language  is  the  disappearance  of 
the  ordinary  subject-object  scheme  in  the 
experience  of  the  ultimate,  the  uncondi- 
tional. In  the  act  of  faith  that  which  is  the 
source  of  this  act  is  present  beyond  the 
cleavage  of  subject  and  object.  It  is  present 
as  both  and  beyond  both, 
v^  (This  character  of  faith  gives  an  addi- 
/  tional  criterion  for  distinguishing  true  and 
false  ultimacy.  The  finite  which  claims  in- 
finity without  having  it  (as,  e.g.,  a  nation  or 
success)  is  not  able  to  transcend  the  subject- 
object  scheme)  It  remains  an  object  which 
the  believer  looks  at  as  a  subject.  He  can 
approach  it  with  ordinar\'  knowledge  and 
subject  it  to  ordinary-  handling.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  degrees  in  the  endless  realm 
of  false  ultimacies.  The  nation  is  nearer  to 
true  ultimacy  than  is  success.  Nationalistic 
ecstasy  can  produce  a  state  in  which  the 
subject  is  almost  swallowed  by  the  object. 
But  after  a  period  the  subject  emerges 
again,  disappointed  radically  and  totally, 
and  by  looking  at  the  nation  in  a  skeptical 
and  calculating  way  does  injustice  even  to 
its  justified  claims.(The  more  idolatrous  a 
faith  the  less  it  is  able  to  overconie"  tlie 


Cleavage  between  subject  and  object.  For 
tfiSr  IS  the  ditterence  between  true  and 
idolatrous  faith.  In  true  faith  the  ultimate 
concern  is  a  concern  about  the  truly  ulti- 
mate; while  in  idolatrous  faith  preliminar>", 
finite  realities  are  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
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ultimacyj  The  inescapable  consequence  of 
idolatrous  faith  is  "existential  disappoint- 
ment," a  disappointment  which  penetrates 
into  the  very  existence  of  man!  This  is  the 
dynamics  of  idolatrous  faith:  that  it  is 
faith,  and  as  such,  the  centered  act  of  a 
personality;    that   the   centering    point   is 


something  which  is  more  or  less  on  to  the 
periphery;  and  that,  therefore,  the  act  of 
faith  leads  to  a  loss  of  the  center  and  to  a 
disruption  of  the  personaHty.  The  ecstatic 
character  of  even  an  idolatrous  faith  can 
hide  this  consequence  only  for  a  certain 
time.  But  finally  it  breaks  into  the  open. 


9  /  SUMMARY 

Existentialists,  writes  F.  H.  Heinemann  in  this  concluding  selection, 
show  the  diversity  of  form  and  expression  found  within  other  philosophic  schools. 
Yet  they  are  "children  of  the  same  age,"  all  involved  in  the  same  predicament, 
which  to  them  is  one  of  crisis.  Thus  in  spite  of  their  diversity,  they  are  united  in 
attitude  and  situation,  protesting  in  their  individual  ways  against  tendencies  in 
the  present  age.  Sympathetic  yet  critical,  Heinemann  sees  this  protest  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  all  philosophy.  Its  function  is  to  release  us  from  the  predominance  of 
analysis  and  rationalism,  and  to  stir  us  to  a  revaluation  of  the  traditional  prob- 
lems of  men.  So  seen,  he  concludes,  existentialism  remains  an  important,  though 
perhaps  not  final,  expression  of  our  day. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  EXISTENTIALISM 


F.  H.  Heinemann  (1889-  ) 


So  far  we  have  considered  some  existen- 
tiahst  philosophers.  We  had  to  discuss  them 
just  as  they  are  in  their  diversity  and  par- 
ticularity, and  some  readers  may  well  have 
wondered  whether  they  are  not  so  different 
as  human  beings,  so  particular  in  their  lan- 
guage and  thought  and  sometimes  so  antag- 
onistic to  each  other  that  one  is  unable  to 
see  what  they  have  in  common.  "Even  if  we 
agree  to  call  them  existentialists,"  one  may 
object,  "we  fail  to  see  what  that  existential- 
ism is  on  which  they  agree."  We  have  there- 
fore to  return  to  our  starting-point  and  to 

The  selection  is  from  F.  H.  Heinemann,  Exis- 
tentialism and  the  Modern  Predicament 
(London:  A.  &  C.  Black,  Ltd.,  1953;  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1958),  pp.  165-174, 
179-180.  Copyright  ©  1953,  1958  by  F.  H. 
Heinemann.  Used  by  permis.sion  of  A.  &  C. 
Black,  Ltd. 


repeat  the  question:  What  is  existential- 
ism? Can  this  question  be  answered  at  all? 
If  it  is  meant  to  imply  the  demand  for  a  real 
definition,  it  cannot,  for  there  is  no  single 
entity  or  essence  to  which  this  word  corre- 
sponds. There  is  not  one  philosophy  called 
existentialism,  but  several  philosophies  with 
profound  differences.  It  is  not  even  possible 
to  make  a  clear-cut  distinction  between 
German  philosophers  of  existence  and 
French  existentialists,  for  Marcel  is  nearer 
to  Jaspers  than  to  Sartre  and  therefore 
rightly  calls  one  of  his  books  Philosophy  of 
Existence;  Sartre  is  nearer  to  Heidegger 
than  to  Marcel,  and  Heidegger  would  like 
to  form  a  class  of  his  own  as  ek-sistentialist. 
There  is  no  set  of  principles  common  to 
them  all,  nor  do  they  share  a  well-defined 
method  comparable  to  the  dialectic  of  the 
Hegelians.    Nevertheless    they    belong    to- 
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gether.  Children  of  one  and  the  same  ago, 
they  are  faced  with  the  same  challenge  to 
which  they  have  to  respond,  and  are  in- 
volved in  the  .same  predicament.  Though 
their  answers  are  not  identical,  they  move 
in  parallel  directions  and  are,  even  if  op- 
posed to  each  other,  internally  related.  In 
other  words,  the  term  "existentialism" 
points  to  a  certain  state  of  mind,  to  a  spe- 
cific approach  or  attitude,  to  a  spiritual 
movement  which  is  of  significance  in  present 
circumstances  and  to  a  specific  mode  of 
thought,  in  any  case  to  something  which 
is  ahve. 

It  is  a  fundamental  mistake  to  assume 
that  what  cannot  be  defined  does  not  exist. 
On  the  contrary,  anything  which  is  alive 
cannot  be  exhausted  by  definition.  I  do  not 
deny  for  a  moment  that  the  emphasis  on 
form,  Gestalt,  definition  and  measurement 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  European  science.  But  we 
should  never  forget  that  life  is  inexhaustible 
and  that  often  the  formless,  which  cannot 
be  defined  or  measured,  is  the  most  valuable 
part  of  living  beings.  It  is  possible  to  define 
existentialism  in  three  ways.  The  first  is  by 
ostensive  definition,  i.e.  by  pointing  to  ex- 
istentialists and  their  books  and  by  saying 
that  what  they  are  doing  is  existentialism. 
That  we  have  done.  The  second  is  to  de- 
scribe the  situation  to  which  they  respond 
and  to  interpret  these  philosophies  as  an 
expression  of  the  Zeitgeist.  The  third  is  to 
change  the  form  of  the  question  and  to 
search  for  their  function  rather  than  for 
their  essence. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  these 
philosophies  are  specific  expressions  of  the 
Zeitgeist,  albeit  of  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  centur}^  They  express  something 
of  that  which  many  feel  without  being  able 
to  formulate  it.  True,  it  is  the  feeling  of  a 
minority,  but  of  a  minority  that  counts, 
because  it  belongs  to  the  intellectual  eUte. 
Whilst  the  majority  accepted,  voluntarily 
or  forced,  the  pseudo-philosophies  of  jMarx- 


i.sm,  Bolshevism  and  Fafici«m,  the  exiiiten- 
tialists  defended  the  rights  of  the  person. 
It  would,  however,  be  incorrect  to  interfjret 
existentialism  as  the  antithesis  to  Marxi.sm 
and  Fascism,  for  on  the  one  hand  its  battle- 
front  is  broader,  and  on  the  other,  individ- 
ual existentialists  may  well  be  Mandates  or 
Fascists. 

The  Marxists  are  therefore  not  right  if 
they  try  to  explain  existentialism  away  a.s  a 
last  desperate  attempt  of  a  dechning  bour- 
geoisie, which  just  before  its  ultimate  sub- 
mergence clings  to  an  overempha.?ized 
individualism  as  to  a  Ufe-belt.  ExLstentiali.=m 
is  not  the  philosophy  of  a  class,  and  the 
problems  which  it  discusses  transcend  the 
boundaries  of  a  specific  group;  they  are 
simply  human  and  they  reappear  \^-ithin 
dictatorial  states,  even  in  a  more  pressing, 
though  perhaps  insoluble  form.  Anyone  in 
Russia  or  her  satellite  states  who  wants  to 
be  himself  in  order  to  live  his  own  life,  ex- 
press his  own  thought,  and  practise  his  own 
religion,  has  to  experience  the  agony  of  ex- 
istentialist problems.  The  BolsheAists  hate 
the  existentialists  as  the  potential  revolu- 
tionaries of  the  future.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
istentiahsts  are  philosophers  of  resistance. 
They  attempt  to  resist  the  collectivizing 
trend,  bound  up  with  machine  production, 
which  seems  to  lead  in  any  society,  whether 
democratic,  fascist  or  socialist,  to  a  deper- 
sonalization of  man.  This  resistance  takes 
various  forms.  Kierkegaard  criticizes  the 
modern  tendency  towards  equality  and  the 
levelling  brought  about  by  pubUc  opinion 
and  the  rise  of  the  masses.  Jaspers  protests 
against  the  absorption  of  man  by  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  modern  welfare  state,  Marcel 
against  the  increased  sociaUzation  of  hfe, 
against  the  extension  of  the  powers  of  the 
State,  and  against  the  substitution  of  the 
registration  card  for  the  person.  Most  of 
the  French  existentialists  were  members  of 
the  Resistance,  in  deadly  opposition  to  the 
Nazi  oppressors. 

The  philosophies  of  existence  are  philos- 
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ophies  of  liberation  rather  than  philosophies 
of  freedom.  They  attempt  to  liberate  man 
from  the  domination  of  external  forces,  of 
society,  of  the  state,  and  of  dictatorial 
power.  They  want  to  set  man's  authentic 
self  free  from  the  shackles  of  the  unau- 
thentic self.  We  saw  that  they  experience 
freedom  (Sartre)  and  that  they  may  formu- 
late a  philosophy  of  freedom  (Berdyaev). 
Existentialism  is  in  all  its  forms  a  phi- 
losophy of  crisis.  It  expresses  the  crisis  of 
man  openly  and  directlj',  whereas  other 
schools,  like  that  of  the  Logical  Positivists, 
express  it  indirectly  and  unconsciously.  For 
this  reason,  the  fact  of  estrangement  in  its 
enormous  complexity  and  many-sidedness 
became  central  with  them.  Today  it  per- 
vades the  relations  of  persons  as  well  as  of 
groups,  of  classes  and  races  rather  than  of 
nations  and  religious  sects.  Science  and  the 
arts  are  out  of  harmony.  Science  claims  to 
contain  the  whole  of  true  knowledge.  Art, 
rehgion  and  speculative  philosophy  cannot 
accept  this  claim,  and  contend  that  wisdom, 
nurtured  by  the  experience  of  generations, 
may  be  of  greater  significance  than  abstract 
science.  Some  schools,  like  those  of  Gurdieff 
and  Ouspensky,  go  still  further.  They  reject 
science  as  a  guide  to  human  action,  and 
build  their  "Teaching"  on  esoteric  wisdom 
allegedly  coming  down  to  them  from  pri- 
meval times.  Hegel's  ideahstic  and  Marx's 
materialistic  alienation  have  led  to  institu- 
tional alienation.  Human  institutions — the 
state,  the  government,  the  civil  service,  the 
party,  the  factory — have  become  impersonal 
and  anonymous  powers  of  enormous  strength 
^  which  the  individual  tries  in  vain  to  master. 
^  Thence  arises  the  growing  sense  of  frustra- 
^  tion,  anxiety  and  despair,  which  pervades 
(^ ,  the  Western  hemisphere.  At  the  back  of  it 
all  is  man's  estrangement  from  Nature, 
deeply  felt  by  Rousseau  and  the  Romantics; 
but  chiefly  that  estrangement  from  God, 
which  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  source  of  all 
these  troubles  and  therefore  remains  a  re- 
current theme  from  Kierkegaard  to  Marcel, 


and  is  present,  even  when  not  discussed,  as 
in  the  case  of  Sartre. 

Alienation  ends  in  absurdity,  because 
under  its  domination  the  acts  of  individuals 
and  groups  become  unco-ordinated.  Shall 
we  ridicule  or  praise  Sartre  and  Camus  be- 
cause of  their  revelation  of  homo  absurdus 
and  of  the  absurd  universe?  It  is  not  the 
universe  that  is  absurd,  but  man,  who  pro- 
jects his  absurdity  into  the  world.  Nothing 
is  absurd  except  feelings,  thoughts,  inter- 
pretations, actions  or  productions  of  man. 
Many  products  of  contemporary  art  and  lit- 
erature are  undoubtedly  absurd,  and  in  that 
they  are  a  true  mirror  of  our  time.  It  would, 
however,  be  unfair  to  our  age  to  single  it 
out  in  this  manner.  Absurdity  is  at  ail  times 
a  possibihty  for  human  beings  though  not 
for  animals.  It  is  the  price  man  has  to  pay 
for  the  inexhaustibility  and  indefiniteness  of 
his  nature.  If,  however,  it  actually  domi- 
nates him,  it  points  to  a  cul-de-sac,  it  indi- 
cates that  a  point  has  been  reached  where 
the  direction  has  to  be  changed.  The  absurd 
man  needs  no  refutation,  he  is  his  own  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdiim.  However,  genius  and 
madness,  exceptional  gifts  and  absurdity, 
may  co-exist.  It  would  therefore  be  a  mis- 
take to  reject  existentiahst  doctrines  as  ab- 
surdities; for  they  merely  reveal  the  fact 
that  Hfe  on  this  planet  is  on  the  point  of 
becoming  absurd.  Wherever  one  looks, 
whether  at  the  Hves  of  individuals,  commu- 
nities or  nations,  one  cannot  help  noticing 
them.  The  only  trouble  is,  that  we  fail  to 
see  how  absurd  we  ourselves  and  some  of 
our  actions  are  becoming.  Sometimes  I  can- 
not help  wondering  whether  Shakespeare's 
Puck  is  still  making  an  ass  of  many  a  man 
who  remains  quite  unaware  of  his  transfor- 
mation. Are  examples  really  necessary'?  Ev- 
en,'one  knows  them:  the  policy  of  uncondi- 
tional surrender  followed  after  a  short  time 
by  a  rearmament  of  Japan  and  Germany; 
the  demolition  of  factories  in  these  coun- 
tries, which  had  to  be  reconstructed  after  a 
few  months;  the  United  Nations  broken  up 
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into  two  hostile  camps  waging  a  cold  war 
against  each  other;  and  the  piling  up  of 
arms  in  both  camps  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  but  which  in  very  fact  enhances  the 
danger  of  war.  "Absurdity  of  absurdities, 
all  is  absurd,"  seems  to  be  the  motto  of  the 
contemporary  world. 

But  even  if  it  be  granted  that  existen- 
tialism has  a  representative  value  by  ex- 
pressing the  crisis  of  our  time  in  its  phase  of 
absurdity,  the  question  remains:  What 
then  is  existentiahsm  ?  This  is  the  point 
where  we  have  to  change  the  form  of  our 
question.  Instead  of  asking,  "What  is  the 
essence  of  existentialism?"  we  now  ask, 
"What  is  its  function  in  present  circum- 
stances ?" 

Its  first  function  is  to  bring  about  a  re- 
valuation of  problems  and  to  liberate  us 
from  certain  traditional  problems  whether 
they  are  material  or  purely  formal  and 
technical.  The  existentialists  maintain  that 
the  philosophers  of  the  past  overlooked  the 
most  pressing  problems  of  man  and  of  hu- 
man existence.  What  is  the  good,  they  would 
say,  of  talking  about  a  transcendent  realm 
of  values,  if  these  are  not  reaUzed  here  and 
now  in  human  persons  ?  What  alone  matters 
are  problems  that  are  lived,  directly  experi- 
enced, suffered  and  intimately  connected 
with  our  being;  problems  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  which  form  part  of  ourselves, 
which  we  cannot  escape.  It  is  a  change  in 
the  quality  of  problems,  brought  about  by 
the  climate  of  the  age.  The  existentialists 
reject  the  starting-point  of  modern  philos- 
ophers, from  Descartes  to  the  present  time, 
e.g.  the  thesis  that  nothing  but  the  data  of 
my  consciousness  are  given  to  me.  However 
these  data  are  interpreted,  either  with  Des- 
cartes as  "ideas"  in  their  three  forms,  with 
Locke  as  simple  ideas,  with  Hume  as  im- 
pressions, or  with  Kant  as  a  "chaos  of  sensa- 
tions," they  are  in  each  case  abstractions. 
Whitehead  is  right,  these  philosophers  are 
the  victims  of  the  fallacy  of  misplaced  con- 
creteness,   they   falsely   assume   that   their 


data  are  concrete,  whereas  in  fact  they  are 
abstract.  If  these  philosophers  try  to  prove 
or  disprove,  on  the  basis  of  their  hypothefce«, 
the  existence  or  non-exi.stence  of  material 
objects,  of  other  minds,  or  of  God,  they  are 
discussing  pseudo-problems.  On  thi.s  point, 
that  is  in  rejecting  certain  problemi-  as 
pseudo-problems,  the  existentialists  are  in 
agreement  with  the  logical  positivists.  They 
go,  however,  much  further.  They  would  .say 
that  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  reduce  all 
problems  to  linguistic  problems  may  again 
lead  to  the  replacement  of  real  problems  by 
pseudo-problems. 

The  existentialists  have  here  the  func- 
tion of  liberating  us  from  the  predominance 
of  analysis.  Nobody  denies  the  importance 
of  analysis,  but  analysis  as  such  is  not 
enough.  Analysis  is  the  breaking  up  of  a 
material  or  ideal  whole  into  its  parts.  It  can 
only  break  down,  but  not  build  up.  It  has 
been  too  easily  assumed  that  the  model  of 
arithmetical  analysis  may  be  apphed  in  psy- 
chology and  epistemology,  i.e.  that  just  as 
all  numbers  may  be  broken  down  into 
prime  numbers,  so  all  our  ideas  may  be 
analyzed  into  simple  ideas.  That  is  what  I 
call  the  fallacy  of  simplicity.  An  analysis 
into  simpler  elements  is  possible,  but  the  so- 
called  simple  ideas  prove  to  be  ven,-  com- 
plex, if  they  are  not  mere  abstractions. 
Each  field  of  inquiry  demands  a  different 
form  of  analysis  adequate  to  its  problems. 
Since  in  psychology  and  epistemology  the 
whole  is  more  than  its  parts,  the  whole,  the 
totaUty,  the  overriding  meaning  disappears 
in  this  sort  of  analysis.  The  analysts  are 
inclined  to  disregard  synthesis  altogether, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis are  strictly  correlative;  or  if  they 
acknowledge  it,  they  interpret  it  in  a  super- 
ficial manner  as  a  "collection  of  ideas." 
There  is  a  second  sense  which  may  be  given 
to  analysis.  Analyser,  c'est  traduire,  said 
Hippolyte  Taine.  In  fact,  if  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  nothing  but  sense-data  are 
given  to  me,  I  have  to  translate  statements 
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about  external  objects  into  statements 
about  my  sensations.  I  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
cuss this  standpoint  here.  I  can  only  stress 
one  point.  The  analysis  of  ethical  statements 
in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  has 
resulted  in  greater  disagreement  than  ever 
before,  and  we  are  told  that  "in  some  cases 
disagreement  about  issues  so  fundamental 
arose  that  certain  schools  of  thought  find  it 
imrewarding,  if  not  impossible  to  communi- 
cate with  each  other."  That  this  should  be 
the  case  is  easily  understandable  if  one 
notices  the  arbitrariness  of  these  transla- 
tions. Stevenson,  e.g.,  w^ould  analyze  the 
proposition  "tliis  action  is  right"  into:  "I 
approve  of  it.  Do  so  hkewise!"  This  anal- 
ysis seems  to  be  completely  arbitrary,  be- 
cause the  criterion  on  which  the  approval  is 
based  remains  undefined.  The  danger  in  all 
these  translations  is  that  they  are  not  equiv- 
alent, i.e.  that  they  substitute  something  else 
foreign  to  the  original  meaning.  In  fact,  in 
both  kinds  of  analysis  the  negative  tendency 
prevails.  In  this  situation  the  existentiahst 
would  seem  to  fulfil  a  useful  function  by 
raising  the  following  questions:  Is  the  anal- 
ysis of  ethical  statements  really  the  only 
function  of  a  moral  philosopher?  Is  it  not 
more  important  to  clarify  the  condition  of 
man,  to  reveal  the  danger  in  which  the  per- 
sons find  themselves,  to  appeal  to  them  to 
make  their  own  decision  and  to  take  the 
responsibihty  for  their  actions,  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  criteria  on  which  the  rightness  of 
an  action  is  based?  And,  generally  speaking, 
is  analysis  enough?  Should  we  not  go  on  to 
meta-analysis,  i.e.  to  an  analysis  of  analysis 
on  a  higher  level?  Should  we  not  analyze 
the  analyzers?  Is  it  not  time  to  see  that 
analysis  without  the  corresponding  syn- 
thesis is  condemned  to  remain  barren  and 
fruitless?  Should  we  not  restrict  the  sphere 
of  influence  of  analysis  within  the  realm  of 
philosophy  and  science?  The  existentiahsts 
remind  us  that  there  may  be  some  con- 
crete problems  of  primary  importance 
which  are  not  discussed  by  analytic  science 


and  by  analytic  philosophy.  They  concern 

the  existence  of  human  persons. 

All  the  existentiahsts  stressed  the  fact 
of  alienation.  Did  they  succeed  in  overcom- 
ing self-estrangement?  The  problem  of 
estrangement  is,  as  we  saw,  multi-dimen- 
sional. We  have  therefore  to  ask  whether 
there  is  one  solution  to  it,  or  whether  its 
different  aspects  call  for  diverse  remedies. 
Before  attempting  an  answer,  the  prelimi- 
nary somewhat  unusual  question  has  to  be 
pondered:  Is  it  at  all  possible  to  get  rid  of 
this  affliction?  Will  not  an  element  of  it  al- 
ways remain  because  of  its  having,  so  to 
say,  metaphysical  roots?  Is  it  perhaps  our 
permanent  fate  to  remain  foreigners  on  this 
earth,  in  spite  of  our  being  at  home  on  it? 
Is  this  not  even  more  true  of  man  within 
the  Universe?  Though  a  creature  of  this 
world,  he  nevertheless  remains  foreign  in  it. 
Responding  consciously  and  unconsciously 
to  rays  from  sun  and  stars,  he  does  not  un- 
derstand the  message  they  may  convey. 
Cosmic  ahenation  is  even  greater  than  earth 
ahenation.  Pantheists  and  Yogis  may  be- 
heve  that  they  are  nearer  to  the  Unity  of 
all  beings  than  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the 
earth,  but  that  is  a  matter  of  subjective 
experience  and  not  of  verifiable  fact.  The 
highest  degree  of  estrangement,  i.e.  a  com- 
plete break  and  an  unbridgeable  gulf,  and 
the  lowest  degree,  where  no  feehng  of  dif- 
ference is  left,  are  seldom  realized,  but  they 
mark  the  limits  between  which  the  pendu- 
lum of  our  feeling  oscillates.  There  is  a  limit 
to  our  understanding  of  other  persons.  In 
their  inner  life  they  all  remain,  to  a  certain 
degree,  foreign  to  us.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  this  feeling  increases  if  we  meet  ani- 
mals, plants,  stones  or  stars? 

From  this  it  follows  that  ahenation  can- 
not be  completely  eliminated,  it  can  only  be 
reduced  to  reasonable  terms.  AU  we  can  do 
is  to  remove  it  from  the  foreground  to  the 
background  and  deprive  it  of  its  central 
position  and  of  its  emotional  power,  but  we 
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have  to  acquiesce  in  the  fact  that  alienation 
somehow  belongs  to  our  heritage.  It  brings, 
moreover,  certain  advantages  with  it.  It  al- 
lows us  to  keej)  aloof  from  others  in  cases 
where  we  do  not  wish  to  identify  ourselves 
with  their  doings.  In  due  degree  it  is  to  be 
welcomed  so  long  as  it  remains  less  intense 
than  the  opposed  feeling  of  togetherness  and 
])articipation.  Normal  alienation  is  healthy, 
abnormal  alienation  is  morbid,  because  if 
dominant  it  becomes  an  impediment  to  cre- 
ative work,  destroying  normal  relations  and 
transforming  trust  into  mistrust.  Therefore 
all  those  solutions  which  assume  the  possi- 
bility of  a  complete  elimination  of  estrange- 
ment seem  to  be  over-simplifications.  Nei- 
ther Hegel's  return  of  the  Mind  to  itself, 
nor  Marx's  proletarian  revolution,  nor 
Kierkegaard's  repetition  understood  as  a 
restitution  of  the  status  pristinus,  nor  Mar- 
cel's absolute  hope  which  does  not  leave 
room  for  any  sort  of  despair,  offer  a  defini- 
tive solution  of  the  problem,  for  in  spite 
of  them  alienation  remains.  .  .  . 

Existentialism  points  here  to  an  urgent 
problem,  or  rather  to  a  series  of  problems, 
but  offers  no  solution,  partly  because  the 
problems  are  so  complex  and  many-sided 
that  no  simple  solution  is  possible,  and 
partly  because  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  principle  insoluble.   .   .   . 

But  whatever  the  attitude  of  the  indi- 
vidual philosopher  to  these  problems  may 
be,  even  if  he  should  think  that  they  are  not 
his  concern,  he  should  still  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  existentialism.  It  should  help  him 
to  overcome  the  non-existential  philosophy 
of  our  time.  "Non-existential  philosophy"  is 
concerned  with  words  or  with  symbols  and 
their  manipulation,  with  the  clarification  of 
scientific  propositions  or  with  talk.  The 
hnguistic  philosophers  started  with  the  re- 
jection of  metaphysical  problems  as  pseudo- 
problems,  but,  alas!  they  did  not  foresee 
that  one  day  they  themselves  might  be  en- 
meshed in  linguistic  pseudo-problems  which 


they  di.scu.ss  at  great  length.  Lingui-stic  anal- 
ysis and  the  di.stinction  of  different  kinrjji 
of  .symbols  are  important,  but  not  enough. 
Words  and  symbols  are  only  mean.s  to  an 
end,  and  not  the  end  itself.  They  cannot 
serve  as  a  final  substitute  for  thinking,  not 
even  as  the  substitute  signs  of  algebra  and 
symbolic  logic.  A  philosopher  cannot  help 
asking  what  they  mean.  He  know.s  quite 
well  that  the  word  reality  has  different 
meanings.  But  even  a  hard-boiled  Logical 
Positivist  can  hardly  deny  that  one  of  the.se 
meanings  is  predominant  in  the  problem  of 
reality  when,  e.g.,  a  bomb  has  fallen  near 
him  and  smashed  his  leg.  He  should  .see  that 
philosophy  has  something  to  do  with  man. 
It  should  be  an  expression  of  the  whole  man 
and  not  merely  of  his  intellect.  It  demands  a 
decision  of  his  will  as  well.  His  philosophy 
should  be  a  response  to  the  challenge  of  his 
time.  He  should  not  try  to  evade  it,  and  he 
should  not  imagine  that  he  could  render  it 
non-existent  by  doing  so.  Does  he  perhaps 
not  see  what  the  challenge  of  our  time  is? 
Can  he  really  overlook  it?  Or  does  he  not 
wish  to  see  it  for  the  simple  reason  that  he 
himself  is  infected  with  the  mortal  disease 
of  our  age?  Whatever  formula  one  may 
choose,  dehumanization  of  man,  annihila- 
tion of  man,  or  the  question  whether  man 
will  survive  in  the  face  of  nihiUstic  destruc- 
tion of  all  human  and  moral  values,  the 
facts  are  indisputable.  Once  more  the  hu- 
man world  resembles  the  valley  full  of  bones 
which  Ezekiel  saw  in  his  %'ision.  And  again 
is  the  question  put  to  us:  "Son  of  man,  can 
these  bones  live?"  The  integration  of  the 
diffused  and  disintegrated  parts  into  a 
whole,  the  rehumnnization  of  man,  that  is 
the  task  with  which  we  are  confronted.  One 
cannot  expect  a  philosopher  to  put  new 
breath  into  dead  bones,  but  one  can  expect 
him  to  remind  human  beings  of  what  it 
means  to  be  man.  In  short,  what  we  need 
is  not  Philosophies  of  Existence,  but  Ex- 
istential Philosophers. 
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A  number  of  fine  surveys  of  existentialist 
thought  have  been  written;  among  them  are 
F.  H.  Heinemann,  Existentialism  and  the 
Modern  Predicament  (New  York,  1958), 
which  includes  bibliographical  materials; 
H.  J.  Blackham,  Six  Existentialist  Thinkers 
(New  York,  1959) ;  Marjorie  Grene,  Dread- 
jid  Freedom  (Cliicago,  194S;  reissued  as  In- 
troduction to  Existentialism) ;  Robert 
Grimsley,  Existentialist  Thought  (Cardiff, 
Wales,  1955) ;  and  Emmanuel  Mounier,  Ex- 
istentialist Philosophies  (New  York,  1949). 
The  student  will  want,  however,  to  consult 
the  writings  of  existentialists  themselves, 
and  these  surveys  will  direct  him  to  the 
major  sources.  A  brief  sample  of  them,  addi- 
tional to  the  writings  from  which  the  selec- 
tions in  this  text  are  taken,  is  given  here. 
R.  Bretall,  A  Kierkegaard  Anthology 
(Princeton,  1946),  is  useful  for  a  first  orien- 
tation, although  it  should  be  supplemented 
by  further  reading  in  Kierkegaard.  Among 
Jaspers'  works  available  in  English  are  Way 
to  Wisdom  (London,  1951),  The  Perennial 
Scope  of  Philosophy  (New  York,  1949), 
and  Reason  and  Existenz  (New  York, 
1955).  Werner  Brock's  Existence  and  Being 
(Chicago,   1949)   contains  four  of  Heideg- 


ger's essays  together  with  a  long  introduc- 
tor>-  study  of  Heidegger's  thought.  Also 
available  in  English  translation  is  Heideg- 
ger's An  Introduction  to  Metaphysics  (New 
Haven,  1959).  Sartre's  major  philosophical 
work,  Beitig  and  Nothingness  (New  York, 
1956),  is  available  in  English,  along  with 
many  of  his  literary  pieces  and  shorter  es- 
says. Many  editions  of  Pascal  and  Nietzsche 
are  in  print.  Finally,  mention  should  be 
made  of  three  other  writers  of  major  im- 
portance. Gabriel  Marcel  has  attempted  to 
produce  a  Roman  Catholic  form  of  existen- 
tialism; for  one  of  his  major  works,  see  The 
Mystery  of  Being,  2  vols.  (Chicago,  1950, 
1951).  The  Russian  Nicholas  Berdyaev, 
whose  works  are  available  in  English 
through  Geoffrey  Bles,  Ltd.,  has  produced  a 
personalistic  existentiahsm.  His  Dream  and 
Reality  (London,  1950)  contains  both  a 
good  introduction  to  his  own  thought  and 
a  bibliography  of  his  other  writings.  And 
Albert  Camus,  French  novelist,  essayist,  and 
Nobel  prize  winner,  has  written  many  stir- 
ring books,  including  The  Myth  of  Sisyphus 
(New  York,  1955)  and  The  Rebel  (New 
York,  1956). 


GLOSSARY 

Many  of  the  key  terms  met  in  the  readings  are  defined  in  the  follow- 
ing selected  glossary.  Its  aim  is  not  so  much  completeness — which  would  be  im- 
possible here — as  helpfulness.  For  further  elaboration  of  these  and  related  words, 
the  student  should  consult  a  standard  philosophical  lexicon  or  dictionary. 

Absolute  idealism:  monistic  variant  of  idealism.  The  real  is  one  in- 
clusive mind  or  self,  the  "Absolute." 

Agnosticism:  position  holding  that  ultimate  propositions  are,  for  man- 
kind, undecidable. 

Analysis:  a  philosophical  procedure,  variously  characterized,  for  solv- 
ing problems  by  translation  or  resolution  to  simpler  parts. 

Analytic:  a  statement  whose  denial  involves  a  contradiction;  or,  a 
statement  whose  truth  follows,  with  the  help  of  definitions,  from  logical  princi- 
ples alone. 

A  posteriori:  lit.,  "after  experience."  Used  with  reference  to  knowl- 
edge derived  from  experience. 

A  priori:  lit.,  "before  experience."  Used  with  reference  to  knowledge 
or  concepts  supposedly  gained  independently  of  experience. 

Art:  generally,  any  manipulation  of  objects  to  serve  human  purposes. 
Fine  art  is  manipulation  to  produce  an  esthetic  experience. 

Axiology;  a  branch  of  philosophy  that  investigates  problems  of  value. 

Category:  a  principle  of  explanation,  usually  considered  ultimate  in 
the  area  of  experience  to  which  it  applies. 

Cause:  an  event,  process,  or  object  productive  of  change  in  another. 
Additionally,  in  Aristotle,  a  principle. 

Coherence:  theory  that  the  criterion  of  truth  is  systematic  entailment 
of  propositions;  also,  that  the  nature  of  truth  is  such  a  coherent  system. 

Common  good:  the  good  for  society,  as  distinguished  from  the  in- 
dividual good. 

Concept:  a  term  defining  what  is  common  to  the  objects  to  which  it 
applies. 

Cosmology:  a  division  of  metaphysics;  lit.,  study  of  the  cosmos. 

Deduction:  type  of  inference  where  the  evidence  for  the  conclusion 
is  exhaustively  given  in  the  premises. 

Definition:  a  statement  articulating  the  meaning  of  a  term.  May  be 
of  many  kinds. 

Dialectic:  relating  to  the  interrelationships  of  concepts. 
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Efficient  cause:  in  Aristotle,  the  cause  productive  of  a  thing  or  its 
changes. 

Emotive  meaning:  a  noncognitive  form  of  meaning  having  an  emo- 
tional basis  and  designed  to  arouse  or  express  emotion. 

Empiricism:  the  theory  that  knowledge  is  derived  from  and  tested  in 
experience. 

Epistemology:  lit.,  theory  of  knowledge. 

Essence:  the  principle  in  a  being  that  makes  it  to  be  what  it  is. 

Esthetics:  normative  investigation  of  art  and  the  beautiful. 

Ethics:  normative  science  of  human  conduct. 

Existence:  the  act  whereby  some  essence  is.  Also,  the  field  of  human 
struggle  and  decision. 

Existential  proposition:  a  proposition  asserting  or  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  some  subject. 

Existentialism:  a  philosophical  position  directed  toward  articulating 
human  existence. 

Final  cause:  in  Aristotle,  the  end  toward  which  a  being  or  change  is 
directed. 

Form,  formal  cause:  the  structure  or  pattern  of  anything. 

Generalization:  a  proposition  covering  all  instances  of  the  items  be- 
ing referred  to. 

Historicism:  theory  making  all  knowledge  and  experience  relative  to 
historical  circumstance.  In  Karl  Popper,  the  theory  that  social  science  is  im- 
possible. 

Hypothesis:  proposition  suggesting  a  resolution  of  a  problem. 

Ideal:  a  definition  of  a  value. 

Idealism:  most  generally,  the  theory  that  reality  is  mind  or  the  mind- 
like. 

Induction:  an  inference  whose  conclusion  is  derived  from  a  set  of 
particulars. 

Inference:  a  conclusion  drawn  from  premises. 

Instrumentalism :  alternative  name  for  pragmatism;  the  theory  that 
mind  and  ideas  are  instruments  in  adjustment. 

Intention,  intentional  act:  the  reference  of  consciousness  to  some 
specified  object. 

Logic:  the  study  of  arguments. 

Logical  empiricism :  alternative  name  for  logical  positivism. 

Logical  form:  the  pattern  or  structure  of  arguments,  as  isolated  and 
studied  by  logicians. 

Logical  positivism:  school  holding  that  all  empirical  statements  are 
scientific  and  that  the  task  of  philosophy  is  analysis. 

Material  cause:  in  Aristotle,  that  out  of  which  a  being  comes. 

Materialism:  metaphysical  theory  that  matter  is  the  ultimately  real. 
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Metaphysics:  philosophical  inriniry  into  hcinf^  or  reality. 

Natural  law:  in  ethics,  a  principle  of  right  believed  to  be  derived  from 
the  nature  of  man. 

Natural  theology:  theology  based  on  nature  or  reason  rather  than  on 
revelation.  Sometimes  also  called  rational  theology. 

Naturalism:  philosophical  position  holding  that  nature  is  all  there  is, 
— there  is  no  supernatural  being,  realm,  or  entity. 

Necessary  condition:  that  without  which  an  event  cannot  occur. 

Norm,  normative:  having  reference  to  what  ought  to  be  as  against 
what  is;  also,  what  is  taken  as  a  true  ideal. 

Ontology:  division  of  metaphysics  concerned  with  the  meaning  of 
being. 

Panpsychism:  a  pluralistic  form  of  idealism;  reality  is  held  to  be  a 
society  of  minds  or  mindlike  entities. 

Pantheism:  a  religious  position  that  identifies  God  and  nature. 

Particular:  opposed  to  universal;  that  which  is  taken  as  a  unit  or 
individual. 

Personalism:  a  variant  of  idealism  that  holds  that  the  real  is  personal 
or  a  person. 

Phenomenalism:  theory  that  limits  human  knowledge  to  phenomena 
or  appearances. 

Phenomenology:  philosophical  discipline  directed  toward  describing 
the  structures  of  experience. 

Philosophy:  lit.,  "love  of  wisdom."  Generally  concerned  with  compre- 
hensive problems,  be  they  of  the  nature  of  analysis,  description,  evaluation,  or 
reality  as  a  whole. 

Philosophy  of  religion:  a  normative  investigation  of  the  truth  of 
religious  beliefs  and  the  value  of  religious  practices. 

Positivism:  generally,  the  theory  that  limits  valid  knowledge  to  sci- 
entific knowledge. 

Pragmatism:  position  in  philosophy  that  defines  meaning  and  knowl- 
edge in  terms  of  their  function  in  experience,  with  reference  to  adjustment  and 
the  resolution  of  problematic  situations. 

Primary  quality:  quality  or  attribute  of  an  object  that  is  definable 
in  mathematical  terms. 

Proposition:  the  meaning  of  a  declarative  sentence;  an  assertion 
that  may  be  true  or  false. 

Rational  psychology:  branch  of  metaphysics  that  investigates  the 
being  of  mind ;  distinguished  from  empirical  psychology. 

Rational  theology:  division  of  metaphysics  that  investigates  the  be- 
ing and  attributes  of  God  on  the  basis  of  reason  and  experience  alone.  Sometimes 
called  natural  theology. 
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Rationalism:  epistemological  view  that  holds  that  reason  is  the  source 
and  criterion  of  truth. 

Realism:  metaphysical  view  that  the  real  consists  of  independently 
existing  substances;  in  epistemology,  the  theory  that  the  object  of  knowledge  is 
independent  of  the  act  of  knowing. 

Reductive:  as  used  of  explanation,  the  view  that  "higher"  levels  of 
experience  are  to  be  explained  through  "lower"  ones. 

Religion:  concern  about  the  status  of  values,  devotion  to  what  is 
believed  to  be  the  source  of  value,  and  suitable  expression  of  this  concern  and 
devotion. 

Science:  in  classical  thought,  an  organized  body  of  knowledge.  Cur- 
rently used  chiefly  only  of  the  experimental  sciences. 

Secondary  quality:  quality  or  attribute  of  an  object  that  is  depend- 
ent on  the  perceiving  mind  for  its  existence. 

Sense-datum:  term  used  for  that  which  is  experienced  in  an  act  of 
perceiving.  Usually  distinguished  from  a  physical  object. 

Skepticism:  a  position  that  doubts  or  denies  the  power  of  intellect  to 
know  reality  or  ultimate  truths. 

Social  philosophy:  a  normative  inquiry  into  the  principles  underlying 
social  process. 

Soul:  in  Aristotle,  the  form  of  a  living  body  that  makes  it  live. 

Substance:  the  real  thing  referred  to  by  the  demonstrative  "this." 

Sufficient  condition:  a  condition  in  the  presence  of  which  an  effect 
occurs. 

Syllogism:  an  argument  wherein  two  premises  necessitate  a  conclu- 
sion. The  basis  of  classical  logic. 

Synthetic:  a  statement  referring  to  actual  states  of  affairs;  one  whose 
truth  can  be  determined  only  by  recourse  to  experience.  Opposed  to  analytic. 

Teleology:  study  or  doctrine  of  ends  and  purposes;  also  the  belief 
in  natural  purposes. 

Theism:  religious  position  that  believes  God  to  be  a  living,  conscious 
being. 

Theology:  a  systematic  inquiry  into  the  being  and  attributes  of  God. 

Transcendent:  having  reference  to  what  is  beyond  experience. 

Universal:  a  concept  or  proposition  holding  for  the  entire  class  to 
which  it  refers. 

Value:  whatever  is  enjoyed,  desired,  esteemed,  or  prized. 

Verifiability  theory  of  meaning:  theory  that  the  meaning  of  a  syn- 
thetic proposition  lies  in  its  reference  to  possible  empirical  confirmation. 

Virtue:  a  habit  of  right  action;  in  classical  thought,  it  may  be  either 
moral  or  intellectual. 

Wisdom:  traditionally,  knowledge  of  first  principles  and  their  appli- 
cation to  experience. 
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